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‘It is an extraordinary phenomenon of scientific 
ethics,’ say the editors of Zhe Biblical World in 
their issue for August, ‘that it should have ignored 
the significance of Christianity. Historically there 
has been no more potent moral force in occidental 
society than the Church, and, whatever may be the 
value of other religious systems to the orient, the 
great teachers of right conduct in Europe and 
America have been the preachers of the gospel. 
Yet there is almost no treatise on scientific ethics 
worthy of serious consideration in which Chris- 
tianity is accorded any weight. Even when a 
writer like Paulsen is led to notice Christianity 
as a historical fact, he discusses it as if it were a 
branch of asceticism or a matter of antiquarian 
information. Nor does scientific ethics merely 
ignore Christianity; some of its representatives 
~ explicitly declare the ethics of Christianity to be 
defective.’ 

This then is the situation. The art of good 
conduct taught by Jesus is preached by thousands 
of men to tens of thousands of people every week. 
The scientific writers on good conduct either silently 
ignore the teaching of Jesus or openly reject it. 
It is more than extraordinary ; it is a situation of 
grave peril either to Christianity or to science. 


The first reason is 
The 


Some reasons are given. 
that scientific ethics is now evolutionary. 
Vou. XIII.—1. 
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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


present recognition of conscience, it is held, has 
been reached by continued efforts to find out what 
is best in the long-run. The very idea of right 
and wrong, the very birth of conscience, it is some- 
times held, is the result of a process of evolution. 
The teaching of Jesus does not fall in with this 
position. It reckons upon a sense of right and 
wrong in every man. It denies to self-interest the 
honourable role of evolving that sense and giving 
it authority. .Self-interest is one of the works of 
the devil; the Son of Man was manifest that He 


might destroy the works of the devil. 


That 
Even if it recognizes Chris- 


Scientific ethics is essentially systematic. 
is another reason. 
tianity, therefore, it does so merely by accepting 
a precept here and a precept there. Greek ethics 
it can take over and build on, because Greek 
ethics included not simply scattered precepts of 
conduct, but a formal systematization. But of 
Hebrew or Christian ethics it can at the most 
find room for only an occasional practical aphorism. 

Another reason is that writers on scientific 
ethics believe that Christianity when it touches 
on conduct teaches asceticism. It denies life 
its worth and pleasure; it represents this world 
as a vale of tears; it describes the body of man 
as a vile instrument of indulgence, to be buffeted 


and bruised until it is cast off altogether. 


ligion offers to those who do right and the pains 
it promises to those who do wrong are held to 


be utterly unscientific. In scientific ethics there © 
is no place for heaven or hell; virtue is its own | 


reward, vice its own sufficient punishment. 


The last reason is the most conclusive. Chris- 


“tian ethics is understood to rest upon a basis of 
 supernaturalism. Jesus not only taught men to 


seek the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
but is understood to have risen from the dead. 
And on the resurrection the kingdom of God is 
built, from the risen Christ the authority to teach 
His ethics and the power to do it is understood 
to come. Science has no room for the resurrec- 
tion. So far as scientific ethics is concerned 
miracles do not occur. 


Now the editors of Zhe Biblical World do not 
deny that there is force in these objections. But 
they assert that not one of them presents any fair 
knowledge of Christianity. And they have come 
to the deliberate conclusion (and express it in 
italics) that the reason why writers on scientific 
ethics neglect or reject the ethics of Christianity 
is because ¢hey do not know what the ethics of 
Christianity ts. 


But scientific moralists are not alone to blame 
for that. For Christian preachers themselves do 
not always seem to know what Christian ethics 
is. The true inwardness of the ethics of Christ 
and of St. Paul has been missed. The liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, free from 
all external authority whatever, has been shunned 
as antinomianism; and in’ its place has been 
established an external ethical authority—an in- 
fallible church, an infallible pope, or an infallible 
creed—often less attractive and less fruitful of 
good works than the law of Moses or even the 
tradition of the Pharisees. 


So the Church of Christ must herself learn 
what the ethics of Christ is, and her preachers 


Again, the rewards which the Christian re-_ 


that end three things are necessary. 


First, the history of the words which convey the 
‘ethics of the New Testament to us must be ac-_ 
_curately and sympathetically traced. Next, there 
must be a clear understanding as to what is the 
essential fact in the moral teaching of the New 
Testament. And then these two must be sharply 
separated and seen apart. For Christianity has’ 
a husk as well as a kernel. ‘The husk is the in- 
tellectual forms of speech which came from 


| Judaism and were modified by Greek and Roman 


thought ; the essence was contributed by Christ. 


And that essence is /#/e. This is Christ’s con- 
tribution. ‘I came that they might have life.’ 
The words which describe the life are of Jewish 
or Greco-Roman descent, and their provincialism, 
so to speak, must be discounted; the thing itself 
is wholly of Christ. How ignorant, then, of the 
essence of Christianity are the writers on scientific 
ethics who say that Christianity belittles life ; who 
think that either Jesus Christ or the Apostle Paul 
was an ascetic; who reckon that the chief obliga- 
tion imposed by the Christian religion is to despise 
and destroy the body; who declare that the New 
Testament knows no higher ethical imperative 
than escape from hell. It is the ethics of the 
New Testament that has determined the conduct 
of thousands of the noblest men and women 
throughout the Christian era; and the editors of 
The Biblical World suggest that before the next 
writer on scientific ethics ‘finally decides that 
Christianity should be reduced to a footnote, or 
even to an archeological chapter, he would do 
well to understand the New Testament.’ 


‘New Testament Criticism and the Faith’ is the 
title of four articles which have been contributed | 
to Lhe Pilot during the month of August by Canon 
Gore. The articles deal with the most recent 
criticism of the New Testament, the criticism of 


a 
: ‘the Chureb’s: faith in Christ.’ 


d : bs ’ ¥ - a : 
nm Gore does not go backs! ‘more than ten 
, because ten years ago one great critical era, 


rmany the Tiibingen school had been routed, 
‘and Harnack had begun to lead a ‘backward 
movement towards tradition.’ In England, Suser- 
natural Religion, ‘a book representing, not very 
worthily, the destructive criticism of Germany,’ 
had been fairly exploded, and the names of Light- 
_ foot, Salmon, and Sanday stood for what on the 
_ whole was a decidedly conservative victory. The 
_ prospect was hopeful. The way seemed to be 
| open for Canon Gore or anyone else to hold by 
N the Church’s faith in Christ, and at the same time 
recognize the function of a searching criticism as 


| applied to the New Testament documents. 


j 
But the criticism of the last ten years has 
disappointed these hopes. It is true that Dr. 
Sanday’s Bampton Lectures and ‘his great article on 
Jesus Curist in Hastings’ Dictionary’ represent 
what Canon Gore believes to be the high-water 
- levél of sane criticism. But Harnack has shown, 


4 


* 
Ss 


by the lectures recently translated into English 
with the title What is Christianity? that the 
backward movement towards tradition, whatever 
it may do with dates and authorships, has not 
carried Harnack himself any nearer the traditional 
faith. And there are others, in England as well as 
in Germany—Canon Gore names Professor Percy 
Gardner, Mr. Burkitt, Mr. Moffatt, Dr. Abbott, and 
Professor Schmiedel—whose writings have made 
much stir of late, and seem once more to have 
brought the question, whether the gospel story is 
really and substantially historical, into a condition 
which Canon Gore describes as ‘not much less 
than chaotic.’ 


The immediate result, especially among younger 


men, is no little unsettlement. There is, for 


ie ids fata and ‘the : : 


| miracle an open question—a tendency whic 


era of Lightfoot, had come to an end. In. 


Wee's is a Reet ee {6 * athena tee divine cl: 1 
from the life of Jesus, and to leave the rea ity ‘ee 


Canon Gore finds illustrated in A. B. Bruce’s last ’ 
thoughts on Jesus in the Encyclopedia Biblica. — 
Nor is the unrest confined to professional — 
theologians. Canon Gore believes that among — 
the laity there is at present a good deal of 
suspicion that criticism has proved fatal to 
orthodoxy, and that the only permanent element 

of Christianity is the heritage of moral character. 


Now it is easy to magnify the importance of this 
movement, and even to overestimate its men. 
For it is a critical movement pure and simple. It 
has no discovery in early Christian literature to 
start from. The great discoveries of those years 
have all gone toward the confirmation of the 
traditional faith. And not only is it purely critical, 
but its criticism is wholly of the documents them- 
selves. The external evidence still throws back the 
Synoptic Gospels into the first century. Harnack 
dates St. Mark probably at 65 to 70 A.D., St. 
Matthew at 70 to 75 A.D., St. Luke about 78 to 92, 


And even on the internal evidence Sanday and 
Harnack are substantially at one. ‘In their 
essential substance,’ says Harnack, ‘the Gospels 
belong to the first, the Jewish epoch of Chris- 
tianity, that brief epoch which may be denoted 
as the paleontological.’ It is therefore not only 
upon internal evidence that this recent criticism 
proceeds, but upon that evidence as it passes 
These minds are not 
more On the 
contrary, they are discovered constantly asserting 
that things cannot have been as they are represented 
in the Gospels, either because they do not square 
with the writer’s own conception of Jesus and His 
or because they contradict some of his 


through certain minds. 


‘historical’ than Lightfoot’s. 


times, 
philosophical ideas, such as the impossibility of 


miracle, . 
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Canon Gore thinks that we have dealt too 
tenderly with such writers. ‘Is there not a 
danger,’ he asks, ‘that in exhibiting a scrupulous 
anxiety to give due weight to the yet undeveloped 
theories of the last rising foreign scholar, and 
an even blind charity in refusing to notice the 
manifestly naturalistic bias in his work, some of us 
should be found dissimulating the real strength of 
our own reasoned convictions, and refusing to 
those who are weaker the support which they 
really need?’ 


This criticism, then, has no discovery to work 
upon. Not only so, but all the evidence as yet to 
hand confirms the statement of St. Luke’s preface 
as to the way in which the Synoptic Gospels came 
into existence. There was first of all the apostolic 
witness as to the words and deeds of Jesus: ‘They 
delivered them to us who from the beginning were 
Then 


this apostolic delivery or ‘tradition’ became the 


eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’ 


matter of common instruction in the first Christian 
Churches, an instruction which, from the necessity 
of the case, must have been, at first at least, 
Theophilus, like all other. Christians, 
‘was instructed’ in the contents of this tradition. 


mainly oral. 


Then, after a while, ‘many took in hand to draw 
up a (written) narrative’ of this gospel story. 
Now written documents 
depended entirely upon the accuracy and fulness 
with which they gathered up the 
‘tradition.’ 


the merit of these 


apostolic 
St. Luke claims no qualifications but 
those of opportunity and care. ‘Having followed 
along with the whole course of events from the 
beginning accurately,’ he writes his Gospel to give 
‘security’ to the instruction which in common 


with others his Theophilus has received. 


This process occupied a certain number of 
years. The matter which is common to the three 
Synoptics and even that which is common to two 
of them, certainly assumed its form within thirty 
or forty years of the death of Christ. Now we 
know a good deal of the life of the Christian 


those first The 


society during forty years. 


| movements, and its tendencies. 


Epistles, especially those of St. Paul, together 
with the Acts of the Apostles, reveal that life, its 
And the question 
which we have to ask is this, Are the Gospels 
trustworthy records.of the actual words and works 


of Jesus Christ, or are they seriously coloured by 


later notions of what His words and works ought 
to have been ? we? 

Look at the phraseology of the Gospels first of 
all. In the Epistles Christians are called ‘the 
brethren’ or ‘the saints.’ These titles describe 
their relation to the community. In the Gospels, 
as in the early history of the Acts, they are ‘the 
disciples.’ Again, in the Gospels the character- 
istic title of Jesus is ‘the Son of man’; and ‘the 
Christ’ is still the Jewish Messiah. In the Epistles 
‘Christ’ has become almost a proper name, and 
‘the Son of man’ is no longer in use. The whole 
style of our Lord’s teaching in the Gospels (to 
mention but one other matter), whether it is by 
parables or otherwise, is quite unlike anything in 
the rest of the New Testament. The phraseology 
of justification, sanctification, and election, if it 
appears at all in the Gospels, appears so un- 
technically that the contrast is only the more 
impressive. 


It thus appears that the ideas and phrases 
which grew up in the minds of the apostles and 
the Church throughout those forty years were not 
allowed to interfere with their memory of what 
‘Jesus began both to do and teach.’ 


Look next at the influence upon the Gospels of 
Old Testament prophecy or type. We know that 
the early Church was much occupied with finding in 
Christ the fulfilment of prophecy. Is there reason 
to believe that they altered the record or their own 
recollection of events in the life of Christ so as to 
make these events more evidently the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament prophecies? Canon Gore be- 
lieves that in St. Matthew’s Gospel there are three 
passages which show some trace of this desire. In 


Mt 21° the ‘ass’ is added to the ‘colt’; in 2615 


lowed to Reeald any event of cette in the 
tion of the Gospels which we are now con- 


And this leads to the further and more 
“s iking observation that the miraculous element 
athe: Gospels does not grow with their age. It is, 
i eed, at its highest in that Gospel which critics 
with singular unanimity regard as the earliest, of 
all—the Petrine memories recorded in St. Mark. 
t is here also inextricably bound up with scenes 
and sayings of our Lord the most indisputably 
~ authentic. What, 
Bedrtain than that the account of the Temptation 
is the record of a real spiritual experience of 
_ our Lord, communicated by Himself in outward 
But this experience 


for example, can be more 


_ imagery to the disciples? 
presupposes throughout on our Lord’s own part 

a consciousness of strictly miraculous powers over 
nature. 


_ Once more, and it is yet more striking, St. 
 Paul’s Epistles presuppose Christ’s incarnation 
and divine sonship as common beliefs of the 
Church. Now it cannot be said that these 
beliefs are foreign to the Gospels. They occur 
there, and it is impossible, says Canon Gore, for 
‘the most hardy scepticism to deny the authenticity 
of the passages in which they occur. Take the 
assertion of the mutual- knowledge of the Father 
and the Son, a knowledge which is declared to be 
exclusive; or take the declaration that the day 
and hour of the End are known neither to men 
nor to angels nor to the Son, where the divine 


spat Cee! But ae ‘are. not vi t 
prominent ideas. ‘There, as in the early ce 
of the Acts, it is the Messiahship and heavenly 
exaltation of Jesus that chiefly occupy tl 
disciples’ minds. And when the ideas of incars 
nation and divine sonship do occur, they occur 
in such a way as to put interpolation or later 
colouring out of the question. 


Canon Gore gives yet another example. The 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead was, in 
the early Church, the great subject of apostolic 
preaching. Being a supernatural event, its im- 
pressiveness depended upon the fulness and force 
of the evidence that could be produced on its 
behalf. Accordingly, St. Paul tells us that the 
witness of those who had seen the risen Lord 
(omitting the women) was tabulated, so that it 
might be engraved ‘in the faithful memory of all 
Christians. Now it is surely remarkable that this 
table is not incorporated in any of the Gospels. 
The appearances of the risen Christ to His disciples 
are set down in the Gospels in so casual a way as 
to become a positive perplexity to the modern 
harmonist. It is difficult to imagine stronger 
evidence that the Gospels came into existence in 
the natural way described by St. Luke in his 
preface, and that they were left uncoloured by the 
thoughts and necessities of a later time. 


Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge has published 


the sermon which he preached before the 
University on the r6th of June rgor, the day 
known as Commencement Sunday. His text is 

“The 


taken from 2 Co 5li, the Revised Version : 
old things are passed away; behold, they are 


become new.’ 


Not ‘all things are become new.’ That is a | 
false reading, says Professor Gwatkin ; and the 
context shows that St. Paul is not speaking of old 
things generally but of our old selves, and the 
things we loved in past time. St. Paul is telling 
us of changes that are going on now. He is not 
looking forward like St. John to the time when he 


that sitteth on the throne shall say, ‘Behold, I 


make all things new.’ He is speaking indeed of 
powers that belong to a future age. But he is 
speaking of them only in their working here 
on earth—the éréyea, ‘earthly things,’ not the 
éxoupavia, ‘ heavenly things.’ 


The old things are passed away. They are 
passing now. For the age to come in which the 
apostle’s ‘powers’ are to do their work is this 


present age, the age in which he and we are 


living. In its manifest out-working it was mostly 
future to him, and alas! it is mostly future still 
to us. But the powers are at work. The old 


things are passing, or have passed away ; behold, 
they are become new. 


They pass often silently. We seem to wake up 
of a sudden to find that the old hand has lost its 
cunning, the old custom is turned to wrong, the 
old teaching emptied of its living force. What are 
we todothen? The foolish mother would keep 
the infant an infant always. The stupid politician 
resists reform. The cowardly Christian looks out 
for a master upon earth, or hides himself amongst 
the trees of dogma, that no fresh voice from 
heaven may unsettle the thing he is pleased to 
call his faith. 


—_—_ 


But revelation always comes in change. And 
change itself, says Professor Gwatkin, is revelation, 
if we have eyes to see it. It isso in life. When 
we were children we thought as children ; but now 
we have put away childish things. 


history. 


It is so in 
Only decaying nations and decaying 
Churches, like the declining empire and the 
modern Church of Rome, look back to some 
canonized past, and strive to live by tradition. 


_become to us? 
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We are simply unbelieving, says Professor Gwatkin, — 


when we cling like drowning men to the truth of 


other days, which cannot be God’s message to US. — 


‘The old things are passed away.’ They were 
good things in their time—the beauty of our 
childhood, the proud powers of our manhood, the 
words that were spirit and life to our fathers. 
We look wistfully to the culture of Greece, the 


splendour of Rome, the fervour of the early — 


Christians, the simple faith of the Middle Ages, 
the strong righteousness of Puritanism. But we 
can no more recall them than we can wake the 
dead. They are passed away for ever, and we 
must face, as best we can, the work of a world 
which without them seems cheerless and common- 
place. 


The Victorian age and the nineteenth century 
are of the old things that have passed away. But 
What have they 
There are two great guiding ideas 
—both contained in the Gospel, both made prac- 
ticable by the Reformation, both prepared for by the 
clearances of the eighteenth century—which the 
nineteenth century has at last made ours. They 
are these. First, the worth and dignity of man as 
an individual. To some it seems rather that the 
great gift of the nineteenth century is the worth 
of society, and they look upon the development 
of the social idea as a reaction from individualism. 
To Professor Gwatkin both seem parts of one and 
the same movement. 


behold they are become new. 


It is the higher value set on 
the individual that gave a higher value to the 
societies of nations and Churches in which he 
found himself. And the social movement is 
sound only in so far as it develops the idea of the 
worth of individual men. For after all, says Dr. 
Gwatkin, even the Church was made for man, not 
man for the Church. 


The other guiding idea of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was that of evolution, which interpreted first 
science, then history and theology ; and if it has 
thrown no light on the final mysteries of specula- 


s given him in our old story of the Son of God 
wi 0 gave Himself a ransom for usall. The boldest 
of levellers, he says, never went such lengths as we 
go in the Lord’s Supper, where rank and race are 
utterly ignored, and all come up alike to feed by 
Christ. Nor can the greatest enthusiast 
tic ns—of man gathered into societies—outdo 
1¢ love of country which lights the pages of his 
_ Bible. It flashes up at the outset, when Miriam 
sings her song of triumph over Pharaoh’s host ; 
and it shines out at the end on the gloom of the 
gathering storm, when the last of the Hebrew 
~~ prophets, James, the Lord’s brother, denounces 
- wrath from the Lord of Hosts on the oppressors 
of the poor. 


~~ 
boy 


And as for evolution, what else, asks Professor 
_ Gwatkin, is the majestic development of revela- 


ae 


: 1 history, are the new things | 
‘ings of the old century have become | 
1 Professor Gwatkin claims that they are 


he says, never claimed for man such dignity — 


| Himself. So the yoke of Christian Phariseeism 7a 


hardly, Professor Gwatkin believes, have beer 
out of it without the Reformation. ives | 
Latin Church its due. But its doctrines, he say: 
were all poisoned by one colossal blasphemy. ‘It 
demanded to be believed without regard to reason, 
and obeyed without regard to conscience. And 
that is more than God has ever asked even for 


had to be broken, that man might be free to serve 
God in spirit and truth. The unspiritual unity of 
Western Europe had to be shattered in pieces that i 
nations might escape the tyranny of an alien and 
sectarian Church, Above all, the idea of an in- 
fallible Church holding plenary powers from an 
absent King had to be rooted out, before men 
could begin to see the gradual development which 

is God’s word to successive generations. But, adds 

this great Church historian, ‘an infallible Church is 

also incorrigible ; therefore He cut her in sunder 

and appointed her portion with the hypocrites.’ 


: Tbe Servant 


of (Be Bord. 


By THE Rev. R. M. Morrat, M.A., FROME. 


The High Calling of the Servant (Isa. xlii. I-77). 


Tue character and work of the Servant of the 
Lord is in some respects the most important 
-subject with which 2 Isaiah deals. It is not only 
very important. It is also on the one hand very 
interesting, and on the other xery difficult. It is 
very interesting, inasmuch elit is largely through 
the servant that Jehovah brings about the salva- 


tion of Israel and of other nations, and the 
methods of the unchanging God must be fraught 
with the utmost personal interest for His people 
of any period.) It is very difficult, because the 
greatest care is needed in order to determine 
precisely who the servant is; and only a close 
comparison of different passages where he is 


described can entitle us to any opinion on the 
matter. 

The title ‘Servant of the Lord’ is applied by 
2 Isaiah first to Cyrus, the deliverer of the 
captives from the yoke of Babylon; but with 
the fall of Babylon Cyrus disappears from the 
prophet’s view, and there rises another figure 
whom he invests with the same title, one who 
has a great spiritual task to perform, instead of 
a military one. Chapter 41 contains the first 
mention of him: ‘But thou, Israel, my servant, 
Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham 
my friend; thou whom I have taken hold of from 
the ends of the earth, and called thee from the 
corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art 
my servant, I have chosen thee, and not cast 
thee away; fear thou not, for I am with thee; 
be not dismayed, for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.’ 0 uh 
(The servant then is, in this passage, Israel, 
the entire people whom the prophet is addressing. 
The servant is not an individual. Let us be clear 
about this to begin with, or 2 Isaiah will remain a 
sealed book to us. With us Westerns the unit of 
society is a single person, but in the East it is the 
family; and so the Old Testament is full of 
references to the nation, or to some part of it, 
when to Western ears it sounds as if an individual 
were meant. ‘Thus, ‘The men of Israel said unto 
the Hivites, Peradventure show dwellest in my 
midst; and how shall 7: make a covenant with 
thee?’ (Jos 9"). Again, ‘The children of Joseph 
spake unto Joshua, saying, Why hast thou given 
me but one lot and one part for an inheritance, 
seeing Jam a great people, forasmuch as hitherto 
the Lord hath blessed me?’ (Jos 1714). 
like these might be quoted numerously. 

But to come back to the term ‘servant’ as applied 
to the nation. It is used at least twice by Jeremiah 
(30% 4677), and twice by Ezekiel (28% a7). 
2 Isaiah takes the phrase, and uses it in such a 
manner as to develop a great doctrine. In find- 
ing out what this is, it is necessary of course 
to compare the various passages in which the 
servant is mentioned. A little attention shows 
that these resolve themselves into two sets, those 
in which God is spoken of as doing something for 
His servant, and those in which the servant does 
something for Him. And the significant thing 
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is that the servant of the one set is not identi mal 
with the servant of the other; the servant who in| 
the former case is the whole nation becomes now | 
that part of the nation which is really serviceable — 
to God. e “ 
CWhen the prophet is speaking of God’s love 
for His servant, His redeeming activity on the™ 
servant’s behalf, he naturally thinks of all his | 
people, good and bad alike, all needing God, all 
dear to God. But when he is thinking of what 
the people ought to do for God, and recalls the 
great missionary purpose for which God selected. 
Israel originally, and sought to train them all 
along, he cannot but feel that there are members 
who are morally incapable of doing that which 
they ought. He sees that the nation as a whole 
cannot at present be the servant of the Lord in 
the full sense ; and so when he is speaking of the 
activities of the servant, he has to restrict the term 
to include only the pious kernel within the nation. 
Thus in the early verses of chap. 42 it is this 
God-fearing heart of the nation of which the 
prophet represents the Lord as speaking in such_ 
lofty terms; and in v.® it is expressly said, ‘I 
will give thee for a covenant of the people,’ 
z.e. to be the medium of the restoration of the 
people Israel as a whole; and after that, ‘for 
a light of the Gentiles.’ Then from y.18 on- 
wards the prophet speaks in a very different tone, 
because he is now thinking of the inefficacy of the 
nation as a whole that ought to have been the 
Lord’s servant. As he looks round upon the 
people he loves, and sees how very incomplete 
is their knowledge of God and their obedience 
to Him, their ignorance seems to him the veriest 
blindness to divine things, and their disobedience 
deafness to the voice of the Lord. )‘Hear ye 
deaf, and look ye blind, that ye may see. Who 
so blind as my servant—this chosen nation here? 
or deaf as the messenger that I send?’ (For 
other examples contrast 4421-22 481. 8-11. 18.19 with 
49 6 sof) 

Here then we have an exemplification of that 
saying of Jesus, ‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen,’—a saying which is true for all time ; and 
the real servant of Jehovah we see to be that 
part of the nation who recognized their duty to 
the whole world, but who felt their immediate 
responsibility to be towards their own unbelieving 
countrymen. 


There was a preparation in an earlier prophet 


1 return from the agers | 
inevitable ; and in order to | 
the idea, he called one of his - 


over, he expressed his view very emphatically 
e words, ‘Except the Lord of Hosts had left 
ato us a very small remnant, we should have 
en as Sodom, we should have been like unto 
morrah’ (1°), 
Let me recall a recent instance of a remnant, 
remnant which may possibly still be used as 
the servant of the Lord for the salvation of a 
great country. In France two years ago, there 
was waged a disgraceful ‘campaign, ostensibly 
having for its object a single individual, but in 
reality being a vast conspiracy organized for the 
arow of religious liberty, and for the sub- 
dination of the civil to the military power.’ 
But the ‘very small remnant’ was there—a mere 
handful of Jews, Protestants, and non-sectarians— 
a maintained their faith and courage and 
energy in spite of the breaking up of old ties, 
_ boycott of society, and the persistent hound- 
__ing down of a filthy press. None of these things 
ig Brive such men as Labori, Demange, de 
Pressensé, Joseph Reinach, Clémenceau, and the 
rest, a very small remnant, but strong in their 
sense of justice and their faith in the eternal 
righteousness. These men were able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having done all to 
stand, not merely because of their own stead- 
fastness of purpose, but because they were as 
the servant of the Lord of whom it was said, 
‘He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he 
have set judgment in the earth,’ and to whom 
God promised, ‘I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand. . . to 
bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, and 
them that sit in darkness out of the prison house’ 
(427), 

The early verses in chap. 42 in which these 
words occur contain a very inspiring and very 
attractive description of the servant, one who is 
able to serve his fellows wisely and well because 
he is first and foremost the servant of the Lord. 
It has been beautifully said of the servant of 

the Lord that he is ‘useful only because he 
is used, influential only because he is, influenced ; 


hea Jashuy, ‘A remnant shall return’ (7°). | my « 


aan Sie Nae Bae he is” 
a Netends with no strength or courage 
what God lends, and achieving all for 
glory.’ ‘Behold my servant, whom I u 
my chosen, in whom my soul delighteth ; 
put my spirit upon him: he shall bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles’ (Is 421). 
Now what are the characteristics of this servant 

who knows that God’s hands are about his spirit ? 

He shall not cry nor be loud, 

Nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 


* 


We must be careful not to misinterpret this. 
This is not the praise of silence. On the con- 
trary, (the description of the servant suggests to 
us a prophet-preacher more than anything else.) 
The writer himSelf depended upon language for 
the service he could do to man and for God; 
and for majesty and tenderness alike his words 
have never been surpassed. He is not likely then 
to disparage the gift of public speech. What he 
is thinking of is not so much the literal use of 
the voice as the ‘method and demeanour of him 
who uses it. Matthew applies these words to 
Jesus with rare insight, when he says that Jesus 
charged those whom He had healed not to make 
Him known, and*adds that this was a_ fulfil- 
ment of the words we have before us. Our 
Lord declined to be advertised in such a manner 
as would draw attention merely to His miraculous 
healing powers: much less would He advertise 
Himself. 

Or to take another case, Jesus could denounce 
the Pharisees in the most scathing terms, yet no 
one thinks of impugning His humility. The 
thing had to be done in the name of God, and 
Jesus did not shrink from the disagreeable task 
of unmasking the hypocrites ; but He never made 
capital out of their faults, and would have received 
every one of them with the utmost graciousness 
had they been penitent. And every servant of 
the Lord must seek to be like Jesus in this, 
especially if his service be of a public character. 
He must be perfectly fearless in uttering the will 
of God, but never sensational. If God is uphold- 
ing him, ‘holding his hand,’ he will not be 
hysterical. He will be very modest, thinking 
only of God, and not at all of himself. 

‘ania quality which will be conspicuous in 
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the servant who is taught of God is gentleness. 
He will manifest the gentleness of God. 

A bruised reed shall he not break off. 

The dimly burning wick he will not quench. 

He shall bring forth law faithfully. 
This was precisely what our prophet did himself. 
The exiles were the bruised reed and dimly burn- 
ing wick, and the keyword of the prophet’s utter- 

ances is comfort. ‘Comfort ye, my people, saith 

your God.’ Bid them have faith in God and trust 
His faithfulness. When Israel as a whole had 
realized this, she would have the same story of 
love to tell to the nations,)how that God made 
allmen. . . that they should seek Him, if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him, though 
He is not far from each one of us; for in Him 
we live and move and have our being. That is 
what the servant of the Lord must make known 
to the Gentiles, how that all men have a Father 
in heaven, ‘whose fondness goes far out beyond 
our dreams.’ He is able to straighten and restore 
the reed bruised by sin, and to refresh with the 
supply of His love the wick of belief in goodness 
which is burning dim. 

How characteristic of Jesus this was. If pub- 
licans and sinners were despairing of themselves, 
He assured them that He did not despair, and 
neither need they. And the common people 
heard Him gladly, for He taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes. Here, 
again, He is the model for those who are servants 
of the Lord to-day. Wherever we find those who 
are depressed because their life has been a failure 
in the sight of God, or those who hoped and 


strove to be so much more serviceable than they . q 
are in their particular line of life, or those to 
whom the world is hard in any way, with these 
we must be very gentle, and tell them of God 
whose gentleness,and condescension makes men 
great. But our gentleness must never be mere 
softness. 
vants of an all-righteous God, and therefore we 
dare not offer the least comfort to one who will 
not part with sin. Whether he be a wreck of 
humanity, the miserable victim of his own vices, © 
or a worldling who cares only for the things of 
this life, our first word to him from God must 
be, Repent. (The servant of the Lord shall bring 
forth law faithfully, and he has no mercy or hope 
to offer to those who are not penitent. 

The reward of the servant is mentioned in v.*.. 
It is that he shall succeed in the work of 
the Lord. ‘He shall not fail nor be discouraged, 
till he have set judgment in the earth: and the 
isles shall wait for his law.’ ‘He shall not faik 
nor be discouraged’ unfortunately obscures the 
metaphor. The words mean literally, He shall 
not burn dimly like a wick, nor break like a 
reed, till he have set law in the earth. We are 
reminded of the beatitude, ‘Blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.’ But 
there is more than the assurance of God’s pro- 
tection: there is the guarantee of His strength, 
His sustaining power. If we are working for the 
salvation of others, no less than if we are working 
out our own, ‘it is God that worketh in us both 
to will and to work according to His good 
pleasure.’ 


The Paraclete and Be Works. 


By THE Rev. T. W. Hopes, M.A., LEICESTER. 


It is unfortunate that the N.T. Revisers had not 
the courage to render 6 rapd«Antos in Jn 14-16 
by ‘Advocate’ rather than by ‘Comforter.’ Their 
marginal rendering in 1 Jn 2! (Comforter or 
Helper) is as gratuitous as it is useless, and can 
be meant simply to cover the retreat from an un- 
tenable position in their translation of the same 
word in the Gospel. 

To the English reader the substitution of * Ad- 


vocate’ for ‘Comforter’ in the Gospel would seem: 
a violent one. Equally violent would be the sub- 
stitution of ‘Comforter’ for ‘Advocate’ in the 
Epistle, as it would also be much more unaccount- 
able. And yet if there is one point upon which 
scholars are agreed it is that, both for the sake of 
accuracy and of consistency, the same word in the 


Greek should be rendered by the same word in 
English, 


We must never forget that we are ser- 


4 on 1 Jn ae (Esposito Greek 


¢ san ee gir ego. But ie is no 
t to show how the Spirit is an ‘ Advocate’ 


And until this is done the consistency gained by 
uniformity of translation would be slight indeed. 
If the Spirit is not an ‘ Advocate’ in the sense in 
which Christ is an Advocate, then that rendering 
might be consistent, but it would also be mis- 
leading. 

In the Epistle the meaning is clear and un- 
_ mistakable. apd«Antos was specially the Advocate 
4 for the defence. Christ is the sinner’s Advocate 
_ with God. Whose cause, with whom and on 
_ behalf of whom, does the Spirit plead? 

‘Hei is, first of all, Chris?s Advocate with the be- 
liever (Westcott). It is through the teaching of 
the Spirit the Christian disciple learns the truth 
about Christ (r Co 2!!°), It was through the 
‘Spirit’s advocacy that the first disciples learned 
_ how He who was condemned and crucified as a 

common malefactor and blasphemer could be the 
King of Israel, the Saviour of the world, and the 

Desire of all nations. They learned how He who 

was smitten of God and afflicted, was wounded 

for trangressions and crushed for iniquities that 

were not His own; they learned how /Zey had 
turned every one to his own way, and how God 
had laid on Him the iniquity of all. 

But Christ needed an ADvocATE WITH THE 
WORLD as well as with the disciples. Only by the 
Spirit’s guidance will ¢he wor/d be led into the truth 
about Christ (1 Co 12"), Bya bitterly hostile Church 
He was called a friend of publicans and sinners ; 
against all forms of law and justice He was con- 
demned to scourging and death as a blasphemer. 
Never in the whole history of the world was a 
prisoner so able to plead His own cause, never 
was there so good a cause to plead. And yet, 
while justice was dragged through the mire, Christ 
held His peace. Though in peril of more than 
mortal agony, He ‘opened not His mouth.’ THE 
TIME FOR SPEAKING HAD NOT COME, There were 
some things of which He could not speak to the 
disciples (Jn 1612). There were some things of 
which He could not speak to the world. Fora 
moment His cause seemed to be lost in hopeless, 


Epistle, Dr IP b 
Sepbeanice 2 Co 2°), The world hae migaged a 
-Him; the verdict was confessedly (Jn 19°) false 
and unjust, and must be reversed. Only through | 
the advocacy of the Spirit could His righteousness 


he sense in which Christ is an Advocate. | be brought forth as the light and His judgment as 


ecoverable defeat, His death was a dei 


the noonday. His hope is in the Paraclete (Jn 
1576), ‘Through the Paraclete will ‘Ae wor/d be con- 
vinced of sin—its own sin; of righteousness— 
His righteousness ; of judgment—the condemna- 
tion of the adversary (Jn 168), 

It is hardly adequate to say that this conviction 
of sin would secure the acquittal of the disciples, 
it would secure ¢he vindication of Christ: neither 
is it sufficient to say that the Spirit ‘pleads the 
believer’s cause against the world’ (Westcott) ; for, 
even in the world, the Spirit is the Advocate NOT OF 
THE DISCIPLES, BUT OF CuRist. Zhe disciples are 
not first of all defendants but WITNESSES. 

The Fourth Gospel is; avowedly, a Gospel with 
a purpose ; it was written by a believer that his 
readers might share his faith and so be delivered 
from the terrible. issues of unbelief. The writer 
steadily and carefully traces the growth of faith 
until it comes to fruition in the repentant cry of 
the first sceptic: ‘My Lord and my God.’ In the 
same way he traces. the growth of unbelief until it 
culminates in the rejection and crucifixion of the 
Redeemer. Every other sin is a tacit, if uncon- 
scious, acquiescence in the world’s unjust judgment 
of the Christ. Z%e six of which the Spirit will 
convict (éAéyyw) the world is the sin of refusing 
to believe on Christ (Jn 16°). The conviction 
of sin will secure the vindication of righteousness ; 
the condemnation of the ‘prince of this world’ 
will lead to the glorification of Christ. And all 
this will be the result of the Spirit’s advocacy of 
Christ and of Christ’s cause. If the Spirit pleads 
the cause of the disciple, He does so only so far 
as He pleads the cause of Christ. 

Christ came in His Father’s name, and His work 
was to glorify the Father. The Spirit comes in 
Christ’s name (Jn 146), and the Spirit’s work is 
to glorify Christ (Jn 16"), Christ while on 
earth was God’s Advocate with man. When 
the Spirit — the dAdos mapaxAyros (a\Aos not 
érepos—His work was not different from the work 
of Christ)—Christ’s alter eg He continued 
the advocacy begun by Christ. But in coming as 


That is the teaching ofthe Epistle. The 
pirit is Christ’s advocate with man. ‘That is the 
_ teaching of the Gospel (14-16). Christ pleads the 
cause of those who did the wrong: the Spirit 
"pleads the cause of Him who suffered the wrong. 
Christ pleads with the Holy the cause of the 
guilty : the Spirit pleads with the guilty the cause 
feo: the Eoly: 

‘ And now the Spirit’s advocacy comes home to 
the hearts of men with ever-increasing power and 
urgency. Christ is no longer regarded as a blas- 


ashamed of the deed done on C: 
the witness-bearing of Christian d 
advocacy of the Spirit the world begins to see 
the crime on Calvary the culmination of its Ay a 
belief and sin. The Spirit was, and is, the Advo- 
cate of disciples because, and only so far as, H 
was first of all the Advocate of Christ. He 
the Advocate of the disciples only so far 
they were witnesses for Christ. Christ is ‘the 
Advocate of disciples: the Spirit is the tema ; 
of Christ. . 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


' AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
By ELEANOR C. Grecory. (Alenson. 12mo, pp. 96. 
rs. 6d. net.) 

Mysticism is too large a subject to be intro- 
duced so briefly, and too ‘mystical’ to be made 
so simple. Yet this little book was worth writing. 
It will give to many their earliest knowledge of 
the existence of mysticism, to some their first 
taste for it. And if there are those who will read 
it and then call themselves mystics, that is their 
folly, not Miss Gregory’s fault. 


Mr. Allenson is about to issue the Old Testa- 
ment portion of Mr. J. B. Rotherham’s Hmphasised 
ible. He is to issue it in two forms, either in 
three volumes, of which the first will be ready in 
December, or in monthly parts, of which the first 
is in our hands (large 8vo, pp. 64, 2s.). 


For the Church Service Society of the Church 
of Scotland, Dr. Sprott has edited new editions of 
The Book of Common Order (Blackwood, crown 
8vo, pp. 273) and of Scottish Liturgies of the Reign 

| Of James vi. (pp. 231). With becoming modesty 
Dr. Sprott speaks of the new editions as ‘ reprints.’ 
But they are not reprints. Although the first 
editions were scholarly and attractive, no man 
with Dr. Sprott’s love of things liturgical would 
have been content to reprint the books. There 


are omissions, additions, and alterations through- 
out. They might almost have been called new 
books. And being now bound separately there is 
no edition of these classical works so convenient 
as this. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. L. 
OrrLey. (Cambridge: Atthe University Press. Crown 
8vo, pp. 332, with Maps. 5s.) 

This Short History of the Hebrews must take 
the place of all other text-books. It is less like a 
text-book than Maclear’s Old Testament History, 
for example, since it is written in a much more 
attractive English style, and its chronological 
tables are thrown to the end. But that does 
not make it really less suited for a text-book. 
And it has the immeasurable advantage over 
Maclear that it makes use of the last fifty years’ 
work on the Old Testament. It adopts the 
results of that work, though with discretion, and 
what is much more than that, it frankly recognizes 
the validity of the critical principles which have 
produced those results. There is no great hardi- 
hood in prophesying that Mr. Ottley’s Short 
Liistory of the Hebrews will mark a turning- point 
in the study of the Old Testament. 


Recently in the Biblical World there appeared 
a remarkably complete list of Books jor New 


ded into two " parts, De one en- 
ilar the other ‘ Professional.’ Teachers | 


tament must be themselves very literary and 
med. The authors are Professor Votaw of the 


The Rev. Hugh M‘Intosh, M.A., has issued 
the second edition of his book, Zs Christ Jn- 
ible and the Bible True? (T. & T. Clark, 
Svo, pp. 748, gs.). It contains a new preface, 
in which he says: ‘In issuing so soon the 
_ second edition, I have to acknowledge most 
tefully the very favourable reception given 
this work, the exceedingly good reviews of 
it by leading papers, both secular and religious, 
and the highly appreciative opinions of it, em- 
phasizing the urgent need of it now, expressed 
‘by biblical scholars and leading men. In 
‘this edition several corrections have been made, 
_ some changes introduced, and important additions 
“appended. As the last pages of the first edition 
"were passing through the press, there appeared 
Dr. G. Adam Smith’s Modern Criticism and the 
Preaching of the Old Testament, treating partially, 
but very unsatisfactorily of some of the questions ; 
“as also, the second volume of the Lucyclopedia 
Biblica, with articles by Dr. Schmiedel and others, 
which have awakened earnest attention and serious 
concern. With these I have here dealt specifically, 
though briefly, but I hope effectively, from the 
standpoint and on the lines of my book—the 
Divinity and Authority of Christ. I trust it may 
now prove in the present crisis more helpful and 
effectual even than before in destroying the de- 
structive criticism, and confirming faith in the 
Word of God.’ 


ANSELM AND HIS WORK. By THE Rev. A. C. 
Weicn, M.A., B.D. (7. & 7. Clark. Crown 8vo, 


DP 205—00 35.) 

It was a great idea to get the history of the 
world written in biographies of its epoch-makers. 
There is no other way,. perhaps, in which it can 
be written now, there is certainly no other form 
in which it will be read. The work differs with 


ane to the recent ret of ine aie 


_ that in this series we shall on a en 

jought unsurpassed in range and interest. 

| there are those who have lost their ambi 
know the history of the whole world. By eas 

the volumes of this series may be taken separately. 
Each volume is complete in itself. It ha its own 
interest and its own independent worth, 

Mr. Welch’s masterly volume falls in with the 
editor’s grand ideas of a history of the world, and 
at the same time meets our less ambitious desires 
for a good biography ofa great ecclesiastic. The 
book is by no means an ‘appreciation’ (as that 
word has come to be used). A mere eulogy of 
Anselm and his work would have been a poor 
service to render him or us. But Mr. Welch has 
not hidden from us the essential greatness of the 
man, nor the epoch-making character of the work 
he did. It is strange that for a work so great and 
so trying this man was chosen, who seemed so_ 
little fitted for it. But perhaps if he had been 
better fitted, after our ideas of fitness, he would 
have done it less perfectly. It is not through 
fitness but the shedding of blood that great work 
is done, and Anselm was fit for that. 


FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN. By J. K. KizLsourn, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: Coates. 8vo, pp. 385.) 

The contents of this book will be often used to 
point a moral or adorn a sermon. Great men’s 
ideas on God, Creation, the Bible, and other great 
subjects are gathered from their writings and 
given in their own words. The editor’s purpose 
is not apologetic but simply illustrative. His 
range is therefore very wide; McGiffert and Tal- 
mage stand side by side, Voltaire and Charles 
Hodge. If the book is sifted for a new edition, 
here is an extract that might be shaken out— 


Talmage is staggered by Nothing. 

There is nothing in the Bible that staggers me. . . 
Starting with the idea that God can do anything, here 
I stand, believing in a whole Bible, from lid to lid. . . 
God was so careful to have us have the Bible in just the 
right shape that we have fifty MS. copies of the New 
Testament 1000 years old. . . . Assaulted, spit on, torn 
to pieces, and burned, yet still adhering; the Bible to-day 
(is) in 300 languages, confronting four-fifths of the human 
race in their own tongue ; 300,000,000 copies of it are now 
in existence. . I demand that the critics of the Bible go 
clear over where they belong, on the devil’s side. 


— - ; 


is the Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A., B.D. It is per- 
haps the most difficult volume of the series, not 
only on account of its subject-matter, but also 
because of the surpassing excellence of some 
recent commentaries, and the consequent difficulty 
of saying anything good and fresh. Yet we have 


‘to acknowledge, and we are confident everyone 


will acknowledge, that Mr. Garvie is always fresh 


‘and almost always good. He is sometimes as 


peculiar as he thinks St. Paul was, for he is almost 
as independent as he claims the apostle to have 
been. And the wonder is that, not being St. 
Paul, he misses the mark so rarely. It is quite 
probable that none of the volumes of the series 
will be either more original or more helpful. 


Professor Buttenwieser of the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, was invited to send an article 
to the Jewish Encyclopedia on the ‘ New Hebraic 
Apocalyptic Literature,’ and he sent it. But he 
did not approve of the editor’s revision, and with- 
drawing the article published it separately through 
Messrs. Jennings & Pye. It is a modestly 
written pamphlet of forty-five pages, price 50 
cents. A clear distinction is made between the 
merely eschatological and the properly apocalyptic, 
and all the apocalyptic writings are briefly de- 
scribed. In an Introduction of a few absorbing 
pages, Dr. Buttenwieser claims that there was no 
break in the existence or character of apocalyptic 
from the Book of Daniel which was written in the 
days of the Maccabees, right down to the Persian 
Apocalypse of Daniel which was written in the 
ninth century after Christ. 


THE BLESSING OF THE WATERS ON THE EVE 
OF THE EPIPHANY. EDITED OR TRANSLATED BY 
JouHNn, Marquess or Butz, K.T., and E, A. WaLLis 
Buoecg, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lir. (frowde. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 158. 6s.) 

It is the Latin version that the Marquess of 
Bute has edited and translated. But he has also 
helped Dr. Budge with the other versions. These 
are Greek, Syriac, Coptic and Russian. The 
original texts are all given, together with parallel 
translations of all, except the Greek. The 
interest of the little book to liturgiologists is 
very great. The publisher has joined hands with 
Dr. Budge to produce an appropriate and attractive 
memorial of the late Marquess of Bute. 


OsITORY TI 


The new volume of the Century Bible is Romans | 
(Jack, crown 8vo, pp. 322, 25: net). The editor 


— iat : _ 


Mr. Gardner of Paisley has published 
edition of Our Present Hope and our Future Lion 
by the Rev. J. B. Sturrock, M.A. (crown | 
pp. 280). It is the third edition. It is practically 
a volume of sermons, and its continued circulation — 
is proof enough that sermons will always sell if 
they have life in them. May this vital evangelical 4 
volume pass through many editions more! 4 


SPIRITUAL RELIGION. By JounG. Tasker. (Kelly. 
8vo, pp. 191. 2s. 6d.) ; 
This is the Fernley Lecture for 1901. And it 
will surprise no one, who reads THE EXPOSITORY 
Times and Professor Tasker’s reviews of foreign 
books therein, to be told that the Fernley Lecture 
for 1901 not only exhibits an unusual knowledge 
of recent theological literature, but also expounds 
with rare insight the great movements of recent 
theological thought. And in doing so Professor 
Tasker preaches the gospel. For his interest in 
theology is never theoretical. Consciously or 
not, he seems always to ask how each theory helps 
us to the knowledge of God and the love of men. 
It is this practical purpose that prevents his wide 
range of subject from losing itself in the sand. 
His single lecture is a manual of theology, but he 
sO manages it that each subject, ere it is dismissed, 
has done its work of revelation and reform. The 
centre of practical interest for the present moment 
is the seventh chapter, on ‘ Access to God through 
Christ.’ Access to God is desired on every hand ; 
but the demand is often made, Why through 
Christ? Professor Tasker answers that demand. 
Thus his book is an apologetic, and that none the 
less that his chief interest is not in Christian 
apologetic, but in communion with Christ. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, WORK, 
AND” EXPERIENCE, “\ BY THES INE. a Views 
WATKINSON. (Kel/y. Crown 8vo, Two Vols., pp. 248, 
252. 2s. 6d. each.) 

Studies for the pulpit, studies that have stood 
the test of the pulpit, in short, sermons of great 
pith and moment, fill Mr. Watkinson’s volumes. 
Number eleven in vol. i. is about ‘Strained 
Piety’; its text is ‘Be not righteous overmuch’ 
(Ec 71%); its divisions are (x) strained piety re- 
veals itself in doctrinal fastidiousness; (2) in 
morbid introspectiveness ; (3) in an exacting con- 
scientiousness ; (4) in the inordinate culture of 
special virtues ; and (5) in striving after impractic- 


© DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE. By Jonny 
= a Ss Banks. (Kelly. Crown 8vo, pp. 274. 2s. 6d.) 


_ Professor Banks of Headingley College recently 


Doctrine in the Early Church. The present 

volume continues the subject, and carries it down 

to the Reformation. It is written for beginners. 

_ And just because it is written for beginners, just 
‘because he knows that he may be forming 

opinions that once formed are not easily Shsad 
Professor Banks is careful to find the actual facts 
and to let them speak for themselves. 


THE DAWN OF THE REFORMATION. By H. B. 
Workman, M.A. Vor. I. THE AGE OF WYCLIF. 
(Kelly. Crown 8vo, pp. 326. 2s. 6d.) 


This new history of the men and events that 
preceded and produced the Reformation is to 
appear in two volumes. It would have been 
easier to have filled twice the number. But 
Mr. Workman has no reason to lament his limits ; 
for his readers are thereby multiplied and his 
effectiveness is not impaired. His previous 
volumes on the Church in the West proved him 
possessed of clear ideas, and able in few sentences 
to convey them to his readers. He seizes the 
essential in a movement, and lets the trifling go 
without yielding to the temptation of showing 
how much he knows. There is life in his writing, 
and it is the life of the period of which he writes. 
Holding by Jessopp’s definition of History as 
‘ the science which teaches us to see the throbbing 
life of the present in the throbbing life of the 
past,’ he neither mingles the present with the past 
mor misses the connexion between them. 


THE BRAHMO SAMAJ AND ARYA SAMAJ. By 
FRANK LILLINGSTON, M.A. (Macmillan. Crown 
8vo, pp. 136. 2s. 6d. net.) 


_ The literature of the Brahmo Samaj is so large 
that Mr. Lillingston has done a good work in 
using it freely and offering so intelligible and 
manageable an account of that curious religious 
amalgam. So careful has he been that those who 
_ know the subject will read his summary with 


Ae 


| under the pseudonym of ‘Avia’) is held tor 
| beat even Worsley’s ringing rendering, has now | 


blished a little book on the Development of 


Cones 
“ . uEes 


Mr, Arthur S. Way, whose ee (published Ks 


produced a translation of the Zpistles of St. Paul 28 
(Macmillan, crown 8vo, pp. xviii, 223, 5s. net). 
In a Preface which marks him out at once to 
the uninitiated as a master of the English ie 
language, he tells us why he has made a new 
translation of St. Paul’s Epistles and how. He 
thinks that we should be able to read them as 
easily as they did who read them first. In a 
literal translation that is impossible. We do 
not catch the force of the words, we do not see 
the allusion in the figures. The words must 
sometimes be explained in a phrase, the figures 
by an expansion. There are snatches of hymns 
too,—quite a number of them, Mr. Way thinks 
(and he thinks St. Paul was often himself the 
poet who composed them). These have to be 
shown as hymns; they have to be lifted out of 
the even page, that the argument may be seen to 
flow on again when they are past. 

Is it not needless to say that Mr. Way has done 
his work well? He has produced a modern 
English version which many others have also 
done: he has done more than that. While 
others have tried to bring St. Paul down to our 
day and to make him speak in our tongue, Mr. 
Way has taken us back to the days of St. Paul, 
and we are delighted to listen to the public reader 
in ‘the crowded upper room or other barn-like 
structure lent for the first Christian assemblies.’ 
There is a tradition that a great preacher made 
his sermon consist one day of the mere reading 
from beginning to end of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. We might all try that method occa- 
sionally with a Pauline Epistle, and if we used 
Mr. Way’s version, our hearers would ‘follow’ as 
easily as they do an average sermon. 


STUDIES IN LEVITICUS. By tHe Rev.. Huserr 
Brooke, M.A. (Marshall Bros. Crown 8vo, pp. 
119. 2s. 6d.) 

It is still possible, even in the Book of Leviticus, 
to ignore the Higher Criticism entirely. Mr. 
Brooke does so. That would not be surprising if 
his method of interpretation were allegorical. It 


_ 


4 


is as literal as Wellhausen’s. But when we read 
that ‘the Lord spake unto Moses,’ Mr. Brooke re- 
ceives the words spoken as ‘the exact words of 
God,’ and since this book contains that formula 
often, he holds that the very characteristic of 
Leviticus is this, that ‘it reports more of the 
exact words of God than any other,’ it ‘conveys 
peculiarly God’s voice and God’s words,’ and so 
‘there is an authority herein sufficient to calm 
every doubt, there is a joyous assurance that all is 
authenticated by God.’ This conviction deter- 
mines the character of Mr. Brooke’s ‘Studies,’ 
and decides for all of us the value of his book. 


Our Bible Students’ Palestine Party (Marshall 
Bros., 2s. 6d.) is the title of a book by Miss F. 
J. Dolby, containing notes of a tour in the East. 
Here is a paragraph. ‘The so-called stables of 
Solomon interested us. Some of the pillars are 
very old. The Norman arches over them were 
built by the Crusaders. Iron rings were fixed in 
the pillars, and they stabled their horses here. 
The place was discovered by Sir Charles (then 
Captain) Warren. He was a most determined 
explorer, and tried hard to effect an entrance. 
One day he succeeded in digging a hole through 
the wall, but being overheard while talking inside, 
he had to make good his escape as quickly as 
possible, or he would have been a dead man. He 
has never shown his face in Jerusalem since.’ 


Bible marking is now a science. Its appren- 
tices have therefore to be taught, and Messrs. 
Marshall Bros. have published a manual for 
the purpose, under the title of Zhe Bible Marker 


(pp. 126). 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. REcORDED BY 
JuLiaAn, ANCHORESS AT NORWICH, A.D. 1373. 
EpITED BY GRACE WARRACK. (J@ethuen. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixxviii, 208, 6s.) 

Whether it be for good or evil, the motions 
of God’s providence or the wrath of man that 
worketh zof the righteousness of God, mysticism 
is upon us. It is upon us in some cases as a 
study of which we have this very month clear 
evidence, in most cases only as a pastime. As 
a pastime for most of us, because it is impossible 
for the multitude to find anything 
that should touch the conscience 


in mysticism 
or reach the 
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_ by his publishers) has come nearest success. 


y 


heart. In any case it is on us, and 
have been strange if the ‘Revelations’ o 
had not been made accessible to us. Where 
mysticism to be found in sweeter fragrance ? 2 
book of the Revelation of Julian the Anchoress — 
may be needless’ to us and nothing after tha 
of St. John the Divine, but Julian herself is most 
attractive. And wisely has the editor given us — 
much of Julian. It is manifestly an artist’s loving _ 
masterpiece, and we thank the editor most heartily — 
for the beauty and fidelity of the workmanship. 


fo. 
aq 


Many are they who being themselves under — 
the spell of Behmen have tried to make him 
known to the multitude. It cannot be done. 
But perhaps Mr. Bernard Holland (much helped © 
He 
has edited Déalogues on the Supersensual Life 
(Methuen, crown 8vo, pp. 182, 35. 6d.). He has 
prefixed sentences selected from ‘Regeneration ’ 
and ‘Christ’s Testaments.’ And he has intro- 
duced the whole with a long Preface of wonderful 
interest and instructiveness. 


THE MORISCOS OF SPAIN. By Henry CHARLES 
Lea, LL.D. (Quaritch. 8vo, pp. 475. 98-) 

Dr. Lea’s historical works run into many vol- 
umes, but there is one central subject round 
which they all travel, and they never travel far 
from it. That subject is the Inquisition. The 
Inquisition must have had an early, and it still 
retains a strong, fascination for Dr. Lea. He 
does not love it. With all his heart and soul 
and strength and mind he hates it. He has given 
his life to the exposure and condemnation of it, 
and not of it only, but also of the spirit of religious 
intolerance that once produced it. He does not 
shriek, for he is a historian, but you may say 
that he grinds his teeth. And you may feel happy 
or otherwise if he does not make you grind yours, 
At least you must throw your sympathies on the 
side of the Moors wholly and heartily. You must 
do that or else lay down the book. But the book 
does other service besides exciting strong feeling. 
By a memorable example it shows how little worth 
is conversion by force, and by the same example 
it shows how heroic human nature can become, 
whether Christian or Pagan, when persecution 
brings the heroism out. 
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This is the first. It 
in ureer and probably in purpose. 


id it seeks to show how the good that is in 
it may be got with the help of, or in spite of, 
_ all these things. Dr. Beet writes simply and 
s ncerely. He opens the series with a book likely 
to be well received. 


THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF CREATION. By 
Georce Dickison. (ZWiot Stock. 8vo, pp. 238, 
with Illustrations. 5s.) 

It is possible and even easy for any one to 
reconcile Genesis with Science, if he goes about 
— it the wrong way. But who is the better for the 

reconciliation? The Bible i is religion and Science 

is not. If they happen to meet here and there, 
they only meet to part again. What is the Crea- 
tion to us without the Resurrection of Christ? 

_ And who will reconcile Science with that? No 

- one should in any case attempt to reconcile Gen- 
esis with Science except a Jew, and no Jew would 

~ dream of it. Reconcile? he would say, they 

- never were at enmity. They never knew of one 

_ another’s existence. Let Science grow from more 

to more, and more of reverence in ws dwell. This 

is an elaborate, able, expensive book, but its work 
is beating the air. 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE 
HISTORY. By PRoreEssor VILLARI. TRANSLATED 

_ BY LINDA VILLARI. (Unwzz. 8vo, pp. 583. 7s. 6d.) 
“Old essays,’ says Professor Villari, ‘old essays, 
more or less disjointed, and containing many 
unavoidable repetitions.’ But it is not so bad 
as that. The old essays are brought up to date, 
and the repetitions are quite inoffensive. The 
only criticism that the reader makes upon the 
book is that it lacks unity. Expecting a history, 
he finds materials for a history. But even that 

_ disappointment he gets over after a moment. For 
he finds that the lack of system is more than 
balanced by the vividness with which Florence 
and her great ones are brought before him. Dis- 
jointed as it is, the interest of the book increases 
steadily till it gathers into intensity around the 
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( ciety has undertaken | 


| less sey ‘and? it aaa ete given us a 
\f small crown octavo books | 


1s much | information about the Bible,—its 
ents, versions, translations, criticism, defence, 


person of Dante, who forms the centre and subject | pp. 450. 


knowledge than this. The book is well translated 


| and effectively illustrated. 
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‘EBe PBifosoyhy of Refigion.”” 


THERE are those who worship God in sincerity 
and truth and are content with that. There are 
others who ask why. They may ask why they 
themselves do so, and then they are both religious 
and religious philosophers. Or they may only 
ask why others worship God, and then they are 
philosophers only. It is better to be only religious 
than only a philosopher. It is no doubt best to 
be both. 

The philosophy of religion, or the reason why 
men worship God, covers the questions, Who or 
what is God? to some extent also, What is man ? 
and then especially, What have God and man to 
do with one another? These questions are difficult 
to answer. Perhaps no two independently think- 
ing persons answer any of them in exactly the | 
same way. No doubt there are schools. Three 
or four writers may be near enough to one 
another, and far enough from the next three or 
four, to be classed together. Smaller groups may 
also be capable of being gathered into larger. 
But not only must the student of the philosophy 
of religion distinguish group from group, he must 
also, even in the smallest and closest group, dis- 
tinguish one individual from another. Who is 
sufficient for all this? 

Professor Caldecott has been found sufficient. 


| He has gathered the writers on the philosophy of 


religion into groups ; out of smaller groups he has 
formed larger, and in every group he has distin- 
guished the individual contribution of each indi- 
vidual philosopher. His volume is an index to 
the philosophico-religious literature of England and 
America since the Reformation. But it differs 
from the ordinary index, for this author has read 
beyond the title-pages. With care and discrimina- 
tion he has gone right through the books, and in 


1 The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. 
By Alfred Caldecott, D.D., Professor of Logic and Mental 
Philosophy in King’s Gellege: London. Methuen. 8vo, 
tos. 6d. 


clear outline he has set down the contribution 
which every one of them has made to the philo- 


sophy of religion. He has read small books as 
well as great, volumes of sermons as well as 
systematic treatises. Yet his space is not thrown 
away, for no book is mentioned that has not some 
independent thing to say. 

Bishop Westcott fills eight pages. Let us take 
him as a fair example—we are reading many 
curious things about him at present. The two 
books dealt with are Zhe Gospel of Life, 1892, and 
Religious Thought in the West, 1891. His place 
is amongst the intuitivists or mystics. More par- 
ticularly his position is described as Comprehensive 
Intuitivism, since he holds to the intuitive nature 
of the idea of God, but articulates with it the 
whole range of human experience. God is known 
by direct outlook, yielding immediate conviction. 
We become conscious of Him in experience, but 
He is Himself beyond our experience—both the 
experience of our personal life and of the history 
of mankind. Dr. Westcott speaks as if totally 
new facts were given by Revelation, but he also 
holds that ad/ facts have, in addition to their 
significance for the sciences, aspects which are 
spiritual, and are to be read as signs of the divine 
activity. These are Dr. Westcott’s fundamental 
beliefs. Other points are touched upon and other 
books mentioned. There is occasional acute 
criticism. And it is to be observed that here as 
elsewhere Professor Caldecott is very successful in 
keeping himself out of view, and letting us see the 
author whom he describes. 


a 


‘Fhe Theology of the Westminster 
Sypmbofs.’ * 


In Britain the centre of theological interest has 
for a long time been the teaching of the Bible, 
though there are signs that systematic theology is 
coming to its own again. In America systematic 
theology has never resigned the primacy; it has 


1 Theology of the Westminster Symbols. A commentary, 
historical, doctrinal, practical, on the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms and the related formularies of the Presby- 
terian Churches. By Edward D, Morris, D.D., IDURD. 
Emeritus Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary. Columbus: Smythe ; Edinburgh: Thin. 
8vo, pp. 872. $3 net. 


always claimed the most pop 


ular 

always produced the greatest books. At 1S. 
that a year or two ago Professor Wa fie 
Princeton published a pamphlet on Zhe Rights 
of Systematic Theology. But Professor Wart eld 
was alarmed at‘ what he thought was coml go 
rather than jostled by what had come. In England 
systematic theology has come to be spoken’ of as 
merely a department of Church History; in 
America Church History is merely a road along 
which to trace the progress of systematic theology. 

Beside the great teachers of systematie theology 
in America, Dr. Edward Morris has long held an 
honoured place. And of the great books on 
systematic theology which America has produced, 
one of the greatest will now be reckoned his 
Theology of the Westminster Symbols. 

Its size is an indication of its thoroughness. 
But, large volume as it is, it might have been twice 
the size if it had not been shorn of all superfluity 
both of matter and of language. No doubt there 
have been theological treatises of less bulk than 
this which covered the whole field, but where they 
touched the surface, this digs down to the centre. 
In this volume the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms are described in respect of 
their authorship, contents, and relations, with so 
great thoroughness and, we must add, scientific 
sympathy, that the book becomes a necessity to 
the hand of every well-furnished theologian. It 
will not turn aside the scorner of creeds and cate- 
chisms from the error of his ways, for he will not 
read it, but only be the more scornful that so large 
a book should be written on so poor a subject. 
But it will give the earnest student a better con- 
ception than he has ever had of the essential and 
scriptural greatness of the theology of predestina- 
tion. It may even enable him to understand why 
Presbyterianism is the theology of the most theo- 
logical nations in the world. 
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Blackwood's ‘ PhifosopBicaf 
Cfassics.’ 


Ir is a curious study to observe the ways in which 
the British public does its reading, or at any rate 
buys its books. It has three preferences: a great 
orthodox book like Salmond’s Christian Doctrine 
of Immortality, a little fiery heterodox book like 


of Cae basen in a series slike 
en disapproved, and said it was a pass- 
It has not passed, however, for it 


ritish public to gather as much knowledge as 
ssible within the threescore years and ten, a 
ire which does not diminish as the time 
roaches when knowledge shall pass away. And 
it also ministers to the less laudable desire on the 
part of the British public to obtain its knowledge 
with as little trouble as possible. Moreover, a 
considerable portion of the British public loves to 
possess some shelves of books, and nothing looks 
better on a shelf than a series uniformly bound, 
and especially when so daintily bound as Black- 
~ wood’s Philosophical Classics. 

So Blackwood’s ‘Philosophical Classics’ have run 
on into many volumes, and the British public has 
bought and shelved them. Ought not the pub- 
lishers to be content? Perhaps publishing ‘and 
money-making, without being absolutely identical, 
have this in common, that the greater your success 
the greater is your discontent. If thousands have 
bought the ‘ Philosophical Classics,’ why should not 
tens of thousands buy them? Does the price 
prevent? Then Messrs. Blackwood will lower the 
price, and the volumes which once cost three and 
sixpence apiece will be sold for half or less. Ten 
volumes have been issued at the new price with 

- none of the old attractiveness removed from them. 
_ Surely as easy a way of filling a new and handsome 
shelf as one could find. 

But if the volumes are rather to be read than 
shelved, and if ten volumes are too many to start 
with, then let Mahaffy’s Descartes be chosen first. 
For Mahaffy has a way of making himself in- 
telligible with little effort upon your part, and 
apparently just as little upon his. He has also 
more interest in men than in philosophy, just as 
you have. Then, when you have read Mahaffy, 
get Flint’s Vico. For here also you will find the 
sweet mystery of a distinguished English style, 
and in addition to that, as much about Vico and 
the Italian philosophers as you may ever need to 
know. There is no order for the remaining 
volumes, but this is the order of issue—Collins’ 
Butler, Campbell Fraser’s Berkeley, Adamson’s 
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nisters to a laudable desire on the part of the | 
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‘She Historical Mew Zeramence 


THE first edition of Mr. Moffatt’s Historical New 
Testament is exhausted ; the second is published. 
It is a striking testimony at once to the import- 
ance of the book and to the intense interest 
which at present exists in the criticism of the New 
Testament. 

The book is not much altered. We notice with 
pleasure the softening of certain expressions, but 
cannot say that we find any of the positions 
abandoned. In a new preface Mr. Moffatt asserts 
his belief in ‘the reality and permanent signifi- 
cance of the New Testament as conceived upon 
the principle of the Reformers, which,’ he says, 
‘from the days of Calvin onwards has had to be 
restated and recovered from time to time within 
the bounds even of the Reformed Churches them-_ 
selves.’ And he claims that the whole mass of 
methods and results within his book, ‘so far as 
they are cogent and unbiassed,’ flows from that 
principle. He does not deny that his ‘results’ 
may make faith to some more difficult, but he is 
far from allowing that they make faith impos- 
sible. He seems to say that faith in Christ is 
independent of research into the New Testament 
documents, and quotes the well-known lines of 
Principal Shairp with approbation— 


I have a life with Christ to live, 
But, ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this or that book’s date? 
I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die ;— 
And must I wait, till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


Nay rather, while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 
Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 
And hear Thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
Come unto Me, and rest: 
Believe Me, and be blest. 


1 The Historical New Testament. By James Moffatt, 


Bem. 1. & 1. Clark. Svo;, 16s. 
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Some general considerations were put forward in 
the July number of THE ExposiToRy TimEs ! as to 
the principles and purposes which seem to have 
influenced the compiler of our First Gospel in 
this portion of it. I wish now to make some 
more special suggestions as to his selection and 
arrangement of the miracles—ten in number— 
which constitute the main subject of this division 
of the Gospel (8!-9*4). 

I assume that my readers will be able to refer 
to the table printed in the first part of the article, 
in which the contents of this portion of St. Matthew 
‘were divided into thirteen sections, ten of which 
contain the miracles. And now, as before, I will 
refer merely by page and column (e.g. 281a) to 
Mr. Allen’s ‘Study’ in vol. xi. p. 279 ff. of THE 
Expository Times, without naming it on each 
occasion, 

Before entering upon the list of ten miracles, a 
preliminary question suggests itself. Why does 
Matthew omit altogether one miracle, and that the 
first one, of the six related by Mark in 17!~548— 
Ze. in that part of the Second Gospel which 
evidently formed the principal quarry of materials 
for the division of the First Gospel now before us ? 
The miracle in question is the expulsion of the 
unclean spirit in the synagogue at Capernaum 
(Mk 17+?8—=Lk 49187). There must have been 
some reason for this omission. It is true that 
another piece of Marcan narrative is passed over 
by Matthew, namely, Mk 1°599=Lk 44244 but in 
that case no special explanation is needed, for the 
omission is sufficiently accounted for by the first 
evangelist’s habit of leaving out matter, however 
picturesque and interesting, which does not supply 
direct information either as to the moral teaching 
of Jesus or as to His actual performance of 
miracles. 

In the present case, two conjectures—they are 
hardly more than that—may be hazarded. 

(z) Possibly the simple cause of the omission 
of this narrative may be that Matthew, having 
employed already some of its opening words 
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ES 5: Arrangement of Materiafs in St. Matthew vitt.— 


By tHe Rev. Canon Sir Joun C. Hawkins, Bart., M.A., OXFORD. 


Lis 


as 


bo 
(‘they were astonished at his teaching,’ etc., Mk j 
12”) in his description of the effects of the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mk 78: %), regarded this Marcan 
section as used up and done with, and either 
forgot, or did not care, to turn to it again when 
entering upon this historical division of his 
Gospel. 

(4) But more probably the cause of the omission 
lies, mainly or exclusively, in the similarity of this 
miracle to the more remarkable and outstanding 
one of the Gadarene demoniac or demoniacs 
(Mk 5129, Mt 87834, Lk 876-39), Let us suppose 
that Matthew had before him among his materials 
the two Marcan leaves or pages on which these 
appeals to Jesus from demoniacs occur— 

Mk 57. xpdéas wry 
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marg. 


He would thus see that the only striking and 
distinctive feature of the earlier and shorter of 


these two miracles had a close parallel in the later — 


and fuller of them. Would he not then be likely 
to omit the first of them, knowing that the second 
would have a place farther on in his list? I admit 
that it is Luke, whose general habit of Sparsam- 
kett would cause us to expect him to make such 
an omission on the ground of similarity; but, 
nevertheless, Matthew seems to be the compiler 
who made it here. Or perhaps it may be said 
that he combines the two Marcan narratives rather 
than that he leaves out either of them. For here 
may lie the explanation of there being two 
demoniacs mentioned in Matthew’s narrative of 
the Gadarene miracle, while Mark and Luke 
respectively name but one. It may well have been 
the case that Matthew—or some previous teacher 
whose compilation he used—brought together 
these two similar though distinct miracles for the 
purpose of explaining them, and especially of 
explaining the two demoniacs’ acknowledgment 
of Jesus, and that in the course of oral teaching 


miracle (Mk 14), The case may 
similar in Mt 20%, where the blind 
an healed at Bethsaida (Mk ‘22-20 only) may at 
t have had his cure described as an appendage 
‘accompaniment to the better known cure of 
Bartimeeus, and afterwards may have gradually 
come to be regarded as having been healed at the 
Bike time. 
_ Let us now take the ten Matthzan miracles in 
the order in which we find them in ten of our 
axteen sections (see the table on p. 471). 


Section i. Miracle 1. The Healing of the 
Leper, Mt viii. 1 (or 2)-4. 


_ This miracle appears first in Matthew’s list, not 
merely because, as we have just seen, Mark’s first 
miracle is omitted altogether, but because his 
second miracle, the healing of Peter’s wife’s 
mother (12°81), is by Matthew postponed to this 
one, which stands third in Mark (14°), after some 
verses of other kinds (1°79), Why was this 
change from Mark’s order made? 
I am disposed to reject, even more decidedly 
than Mr. Allen does (p. 281a), the likelihood that 
_ ‘as a matter of fact the healing of the leper 
; followed the Sermon’ on the Mount, and is there- 
_ fore placed next to it here. I believe that here, as 
- ina few other places, not only the time-honoured 
divisions into chapters, but also the divisions. into 
. paragraphs in the R.V. and in W.H.’s text are 
_ misleading. With vy. 77%: *® should be read 
81: these three verses combine to tell us the 
whole immediate result of the Sermon on the 
Mount, namely, that oi dyAo. were astonished at 
the teaching of Jesus, and that, consequently, when 
He was come down from the mountain those 
multitudes or a large portion of them—oyAo 
zoAAoi—followed Him. So ends that incident, 
- and a completely fresh one, quite disconnected 
with what had gone before, begins in 87. Such is 
Tatian’s way of regarding the matter; for he 
passes on from Mt 8}, not to Mt 8? (the leper), 
but to Lk 72(the centurion’s servant), and reserves 
the healing of the leper for a much later place 
—indeed, an unaccountably late place—in his 
harmony (see Diatessaron, ed. Hamlyn Hill, pp. 
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acide | «al 80% in Mt 82 necessarily implies sor 

scurrence of the plurals, jpiv, | nexion with what had gone before, it may be 


oidauev in the account of the | to point to some instances in which that phrase is 
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used when there is apparently complete discon- 
tinuity with the preceding narrative, namely, Mt 


But. further, not onl is there thus no authority, 


except that of modern chapters and paragraphs, 
for connecting the miracle before us with the first 
journey after the Sermon on the Mount, but the 
narrative itself contains internal evidence against 
that connexion. For is it not very difficult to 
understand how the command ‘See thou tell no 


man, etc.,’ could have been given by Jesus, if the 


miracle had been wrought at the time when ‘great 
multitudes followed Him’? And, accordingly, 
Mark (14) ascribes the promulgation of the 
miracle, not to any bystanders, but only to the 
healed leper himself. And though Luke speaks 
of dxAo. (5!) they were evidently fresh crowds 
who then came together. (ovvjpxovro) because of 
the report of this miracle, and not people who 
had previously been accompanying Jesus. 

We have seen, then,.as to Matthew, not only 
that he did not feel himself tied to the order of 
Mark (whom perhaps he knew to have written 
od tdée), but also that there is no reason to 
suppose that he thought of connecting this his- 
torical narrative with the foregoing record of the 
Sermon on the Mount. He was therefore free to 
commence his specimens and illustrations of 
Christ’s power with any one of His early miracles. 
Why did he choose this one? Partly, perhaps, 
as has been suggested by Mr. Bartlet (Hastings’ 
D.B. iii. 3006), ‘because in Mark the healing of 
the leper comes between a reference to a general 
ministry in Galilee (1°°), in which Matthew sees 
the continuation of his own 4°, and an entry into 
Capernaum.’ The possibility of this influence 
need not be denied; but I have no doubt that it 
was mainly, even if it was not exclusively, the 
subject-matter of this miracle which disposed 
Matthew to give it the place of honour. For it 
would have a unique interest for him, and for the 
Jewish-Christians, whose habits of thought and 
whose needs he seems to have primarily regarded, 
both because of the prominence given to leprosy 
in Ly 13-14 and elsewhere in the Old Tes- 
tament, and because of the illustration of the 
respectful attitude of Jesus towards the Mosaic 
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law (as in Mt 57-19) which is supplied by the 
reference to the priesthood. _ 


Section ii. Miracle 2. The Healing of the 
Centurion’s Servant, Mt viii. 5-13. 


I do not deny that Mr. Allen’s suggestion 
(p. 281@) of ‘a group of three miracles of heal- 
ing’ may sufficiently account for the early place 
of this miracle and of the next one; even if 
Matthew did not start with the idea of triads, it 
may have occurred to him as he went on that he 
might make such a subdivision in at least the first 
part of his decade. But I should rather think 
that this miracle may be placed thus early, because 
Matthew found it in the Zaogia standing next to 
the Great Sermon, or to such parts of it as were 
already brought together in the Zogia. It is in 
that position that Luke (7?) keeps it. And there 
is considerable ground for assigning this narrative 
—though it is a narrative—to the Zogia. We 
have here, with the brief exception of Mt 122% 28 
= Lk 1114-15 (which, however, may be said to be 
implied in Mk 322), the only miracle, and with the 
further exception of the Temptation, the only 
narrative, which is found in Matthew and Luke 
only, the whole of the rest of the matter common 
to them but not to Mark being discourse, with or 
without brief historical prefaces. Most modern 
writers attribute this common matter generally to 
the Logia (see, ¢.g., references in Moffatt’s A7s- 
torical New Testament, p. 642f.); need we except 
this miracle? I think not, if we take the most 
reasonable account of the term Zogza to be that 
it implies not a complete history like our present 
Gospels, and, on the other hand, not merely say- 
Ings introduced by ‘Jesus said,’ or ‘ Jesus saith,’ 
as in the so-called ‘Oxyrhynchus Logia,’ but 
sayings of the Lord, together with notices of the 
occasions that led to their being delivered, when such 
notices are needed for the full understanding of them. 
Then the name will cover this story. For in 
order to see the force of the saying, ‘I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel,’ it is neces- 
sary to have read the previous account of this 
non-Israelite, and especially of his recognition of 
power of Jesus to heal at a distance. 

That Matthew had the Logian collection before 
him at this time is rendered additionally probable 
by the fact that while, according to his frequent 
custom, he otherwise abbreviates the narrative as 
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it is found in Luke (and as I am inclined 
believe it originally stood), he nevertheless inse 


into it two presumably Logian verses of discourse 


(81-12) which Luke has in a quite different but 
about equally appropriate setting (1378 **). — 


Section iii, Miracle 3. Healing of Peter’s 
Wife’s Mother, Mt viii. 14, 15. 


Beyond the suggestion of the triad, the only 
thing to be said here is that Matthew now returns 
to take up the Marcan miracle which he had 
displaced for the (to him) more important and 
interesting one of the leper. He may have been 
reminded to do so by the fact that, like the 
miracle which he had placed second, it is con- 
nected with Capernaum. 


Section vi. Miracle 4. The Stilling of the 
Storm, Mt viii. 23-27. 


Why does Matthew here again desert the 
Marcan order, even when evidently deriving his 
materials from Mark? Why does he not take 
next the healing of the paralytic in the house at 
Capernaum (Mk 2?1), since that is the miracle 
which follows next upon those already drawn from 
Mark? As to the postponement of all the other 
matter between Mk 21° and 4*4, the causes suggested 
by Mr. Allen (p. 2814) seem to me to be quite 
adequate. But why is this miracle postponed to 
two others which stand so much later in Mark ? 
No doubt Matthew may have known that Mark 
wrote ov rae, and in that case he would require 
no very strong reasons for making such alterations. 
But some reasons he must have had. It is sug- 


1 
gested (p. 2814) that there may have been in his © 


mind the fear of seeming to ‘confuse two visits’ 
to Capernaum, that being the place where the 
healings of Peter’s wife’s mother and of the para- 
lytic occurred, though at different times. But I 
doubt whether in this part of his Gospel he suf- 


ficiently cared, or expected his readers to care, — 


about the times and places of miracles for this 
consideration to have influenced him. I should 
rather suggest (a) with Mr. Bartlet (Hastings’ 


a 


- 


D.£B., p. 3006) that the mention of ‘eventide’ — 


and of the gathering of crowds which he had 
lately adopted from Mark (Mk 13234= Mt 816) may 
have brought to his mind the somewhat similar 
occasion which Mark records much later (4% bi 


i 
{ 
i 


oe of Christ’s fattots miracles, 


0 accounts of the healing of para- 
and g'8) at a distance from one 
() And this is the place where the 
n of the ascending triad of three miracles 
| @) ‘illustrative of Christ’s authority over 
_ forces natural (875-27), demoniacal (8%), and 
spiritual (gh8)? should especially be borne in 
mind. 

_ It should be noticed here, again, as at the be- 
ginning of Mt 8, that we should be on our guard 
against the influence of the arrangement of chap- 
ters and paragraphs. If we make our break after 
Mt 9! instead of before it, we can take that verse 
merely as the conclusion of the Gadarene incident 
and as the result of the request that He would 
depart, and not as the introduction to the sub- 
sequent miracle. And in that case all direct 
» contradiction between Mark and Matthew dis- 
_ appears, though they still arrange their matter 

differently. 


Section vii. Miracle 5. The Gadarene 
Demoniacs, Mt viii. 28-34. 


This obviously follows the fourth miracle, both 
7 historically, as in Mk 5}, and also in the ascending 
scale of the suggested second triad of miracles. 


Section viii. Miracle 6. The Sick of the 
Palsy healed, Mt ix. 1-8. 


The causes of Matthew’s postponement of this 
miracle have already been discussed under the 
heading of section vi. Itmay perhaps be wondered 
why he did not still further postpone it, so as to 
relegate it, with Mk 2%? and Mk 3'® (also a 
miracle), to the controversial or anti-Pharisaic 
division of his Gospel contained in chap. 12. It 
is just possible that at first he held it back from 
its Marcan place with that intention, but that 
afterwards, when it appeared to be an apt climax 
to the miracles which he had just recorded, he 
placed it in the list of miracles instead of the list 
of controversies. For, like the healing of the 
withered hand (Mk 3!®=Mt 12°14), it has its 
fitness for either list. 


cae oF Maite! eee and 


18-26. “ 


Although, as was pointed out previously (p. fray 
these two incidents must be reckoned as distinct 
miracles, it is well to consider them together. 

The matter contained in Mark up to this point 
has (with two small omissions already noticed, 


p. 20), either been included by Matthew in this 


division of his Gospel or purposely reserved for 
other sections. ‘This brings him to Mk 52!-4’ 
(p. 282a). But at this point there arises a more 
serious chronological difficulty than we have yet 
encountered. For here Matthew does not only, 


as in other cases (see above the closing remarks ~ 


on section vi. as to the most doubtful and diffi- 
cult of them) disregard Mark’s order, but he 
certainly appears to contradict it. The request 
of Jairus, which Mark (571°, followed as usual 
in Lk 84) seems to locate on the shore of the 
sea of Galilee, immediately after the return from 
Gadara, is by Matthew said to have taken place 
at the time of the discourse on fasting after the 
call of Matthew (ratra airot Nadodytos, 918). How 
did this difference arise? The suggestion of 
Matthew ‘altering the beginning verse to suit his 
connexion’ (p. 282@), implies a deliberate con- 
tradiction of Mark’s express note of time and 
place which I am loth to accept, unless there are 
some undoubted instances of such contradiction 
elsewhere which can be brought forward as parallel 
to this one, and unless there is no other way of 
explaining the present passage except by the 
hypothesis of such a direct and intentional con- 
tradiction here. Perhaps the two following 
suggestions may be worth taking into account :— 

(a) Is it not possible that Matthew—or some 
other compiler or copyist working upon the 
Marcan materials before or after him—may have 
accidentally misplaced the words ratra avrod 
Aadotvros, by means of which the miracle now 
appears to be linked by him to the discourse on 
fasting? For it will be observed that in Mk 5” 
(and so in Lk 8"), where the Jairus-story is 
resumed after the episode of the healing of the 
woman on the way, the recommencement is made 
by the use of the words éru avvod Aadodvros. But 
Matthew has no such words, and, indeed, no 
occasion for them in this later situation, though 


Healing of the Issue of Blood, Mt ix. — 


3 
7 
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he has the very similar ratra airot Aadodvros at 
the commencement of the whole story. May 
he not, therefore, either through a slip of memory 
or through a too hasty glance at the Marcan 
MS. which he was using, have transferred this 
clause in substance from the recommencement to 
the commencement of the narrative. I venture 
to make this suggestion because the break in this 
miracle makes it more likely than others to be 
erroneously referred to; twice in the prepara- 
tion of this article I found myself giving a wrong 
reference to the incident, because my eye fell 
upon the recommencement in Mk 5% when I 
was looking for the commencement in 5*!. 

(6) Though it is highly probable, I should not 
admit it to be absolutely certain, that Mark in- 
tended to fix the date of this miracle immediately 
after the return from Gadara. No doubt it is the 
next incident that he records after that return and 
after the gathering of a multitude round Jesus 
when He was on the seashore (Mk 57!:*), But 
since he was writing without any special attention 
to order (for ov rageu must mean at least as much 
as this), he may only have entered it in this place 
as being a Galilean miracle. And it is to be 
observed that kat épyerar (used in v.72) and kai 
épxovrae often form in Mark the beginning of the 
record of a new incident, with little or no refer- 
ence to what has gone before; see, ¢.g., Mk 14° 
ge 8erote y 715 27 y2l8 But even granting that 
Mark did mean to express that he was record- 
ing the miracle in its exact chronological place, it 
is quite possible that Matthew may not have 
noticed that this was the case. For here again 
it is probable that there would be no marked 
commencement of a paragraph at Mk 5”! as there 
is in our Greek Testaments ; and therefore it may 
well be that the compiler of the First Gospel, when 
his eyes fell upon the very familiar Marcan open- 
. Ing Kat épyerar, might rush to the conclusion that 
here was the beginning of a new incident, without 
looking backward to see whether there were any 
previous words of connexion to be found. He 
would thus ignore, without intentionally throwing 
over, the Marcan order of events. 


Sections xii. and xiii. Miracles 9 and Io. 
The Healing of Two Blind Men and 


the Healing of a Dumb Demoniac, 
Mt ix. 27-34. 


It is very difficult, as I have previously said 


"Opa under) under elarys . . 


“eo” 


(p. 474), to explain the insertion of these two brief 


records of miracles, unless it was with the purpose — 


of making up the number fez. Not only are they 
‘comparatively colourless and uninteresting’ (A. 
B. Bruce im oc.) as contrasted with even Matthew's 
other narratives of miracles, but they are so very 
similar to two of those narratives that it is almost 
impossible not to regard them as doublets. (They 
are so exhibited in Hore Synoptic, pp. 75-78.) 

(a) The former of them (Mt 9*7*4) is closely 
parallel to the triple narrative of the healing of the 
blind man or men at Jericho (Mk 1045?, Mt 
2099-84, Tk 1885-43), where the Marcan account 
seems most likely to be the original one ; observe 
especially in proof of this parallelism vids (or vie) 
Aaveid, éAénoov, jWwaro; also the less important 
use of the verbs xpalew and zroueiv. 
indeed, that instead of the phrase, 7 wiotis cov 
céowxéy oe, which is used by Mark and Luke (but 
omitted by Matthew) in the Jericho miracle, we 
have here xara thy riotw tydv yernOytw ipiv ; but 
this is only an instance of Matthew’s employment 
of a favourite formula of his own, as in 8} to the 
leper, és éricrevoas yevnbyrm oor, and in 15% to 
the Syrophenician woman, peydAn cov 7 wiotis: 
And in the account given 
of the disobedient promulgation of this miracle we 
seem to find Matthew, here as elsewhere, trans- 
ferring the familiar language of Mark from one 
place to another, as may thus be seen— 
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The rarity of the verb d:adnuilev, which is used 
only three times in the N.T. and never in LXX, 
adds a special probability to the supposition of 
such a transference of Marcan language. And if 
that view is accepted, there remains nothing dis- 
tinctive and unparalleled in the narrative now 
before us except the fact of the entry into the 
house. For the substance of the question, ‘ Believe 
ye that Iam able to do this,’ and of the affirmative 
answer, is undoubtedly implied in the Marcan and 
Lucan saying, ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 
Unless we are to assume that Matthew had 
some special chronological information of his own, 
which on general grounds does not seem likely in 
this division of his Gospel, we must suppose that 


Tt is true; * 


ee the spread of the fame | 
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Mt g®. of a8 efehOdvres 
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drephuroay avrov év 8\yn TH 
yh éxelvp. 
| The tenth and last miracle (Mt 9°54) shows 
ore independence than the ninth. Whether 
_ we accept v.*+ as original or reject it as being 
of the nature of a ‘Western non-interpolation ’ 
(see W.H., Zntrod. p. 1765 the verse is omitted in 
_ Syr“), the narrative is closely parallel to, and 
appears to be a doublet of, Matthew’s later account 
_ in 12°24 of the exorcism which gave occasion to 
the great ‘defensive discourse’ in chap., 1275*. 
(It is curious, by the way, that in 1222 Matthew 
speaks of the demoniac as blind as well as dumb, 
and uses the title vids Aaveéd, thus suggesting links 
of connexion with both the miracles which we 
find together here.) But the narrative now before 
us is even more closely parallel to Luke’s record 
(1114-19) of the miracle, which leads to the defen- 
sive discourse; this appears in the use of the 
verb &xBddXew, of the genitive absolute, and of 
the verb eGavpacay, where Mt 12”3 has é&oravro. 
~~ These similarities seem to point to a Logian 
Origin of the incident. It will be remembered 
that in Mk 3” no account of the expulsion of a 
demon is prefixed to the defensive discourse, 
though it is assumed that such expulsion had 
previously occurred. There is indeed one point 
in which this record does not merely reproduce 
- the description of the later miracle, namely, the 
exclamation of the multitudes, Oiderore edavy 
otros év TO “IcpayjA. But here an explanation 
suggests itself which is analogous to that which 
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Compare the con-_ 


| tainty concerning them is unobtainable. 
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and with the name ’Icpayd which occurs to 
“much more frequently and naturally than O 
| Mark (he uses it twelve times, and Mark but 
| twice), - 
In both divisions of this article, and especially 
in this second one, we have been occupied 
department of the Synoptic Problem, in 
with the details of which, positiveness of assertion 
is singularly out of place. For anything like cer- — 
The 
compiler of these two chapters has left us no ~ 
rationale of his plan and procedure, and therefore 
we can only say—as I have been saying or im- 
plying so often here—that he may have been 
influenced by such and such considerations in 
the selection and arrangement of his materials. 
For of course he may have been also influenced 
by other considerations—by his own information 
or lack of information, or by the special needs of 
those for whom he wrote—in ways at which we 
cannot even guess. So all that is really practic- 
able, and I think all that is really important, is to 
point out some fairly probable causes, by some or 
all of which he may have been guided in his com- 
pilation, and which support, or at least harmonize 
with, the chief conclusion which seems to be . 
resulting with a fair amount of certainty from the 
study of the Synoptic Problem, namely, the 
conclusion that our First and Third Gospels rest 
mainly on a constant though sometimes a free use 
of our Second Gospel, with the insertion of sup- 


plementary matter drawn from various sources, 


but especially from a second documentary source 
which consisted mainly of sayings of Christ, and 
which is usually identified with the Zogia of 
Matthew, 


Cinsel Cromns and Golden Sfreefs. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


By THE Rev. J. S. Maver, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


‘On their heads were as it were crowns like gold.’—Rev. ix. 7. 
‘The street of the city was pure gold.'—Rev. xxi. 21. 


We expect of a crown that it shall be of costly 
‘material. Better no crown at all than a poor 
pinchbeck thing. It ought to be something of 
value, something worth looking at, something 
worth preserving. On the other hand, we do not 
expect much of a street. It is for ordinary every- 
day traffic, open to all, free to the tread of every 
foot. All we ask of it is that it be of hard, durable, 
serviceable material. But the crowns in the king- 
dom of darkness are a sham and a delusion, while 
the very street of the holy city is of pure gold. 
The crowns are tinsel, the street is gold. 

These strange creatures, called locusts, on 
whose head are the crowns, may be taken to 
represent the evil thoughts and passions that 
debase and destroy man. Locusts are often 
referred to in the Bible as a plague. A swarm of 
them will devastate a country with more com- 
pleteness than a horde of wild beasts. And 
terribly destructive can be the desires and cravings 
of our own evil nature if they get their way ; while 
all the time they have something attractive and 
alluring about them, too, like the glittering crowns 
on the locusts’ heads. 

And just as the locusts with their crowns refer 
to the evil in this world, to the evil in our hearts, 
so the heavenly Jerusalem that St. John speaks of 
also applies to this world, to the spiritual beauty 
that will yet one day characterize it. He is not 
speaking merely of something beyond the clouds 
and beyond the tomb. He says expressly, ‘I, 
John, saw the holy city coming down from God 
out of heaven.’ Men have ever dreamed of a 
better day that is to be, each one picturing it 
according to his own idea of what a happy life 
should mean. And the Bible, too, has its vision 
of a brighter day to come. In all other dreams 
that men have had, the chief thing lacking has 
been God and His glory. They have been too 
much of the mere self-seeking, self- exalting, God- 
excluding nature. Not so with the Bible vision. 
In the very forefront of his description of the city, 
St. John refers to it as ‘having the glory of God’ 


God dwells in the midst of it, and obedience to 
Him is the greatest glory of it. 

Putting these two together, then,—the locusts 
with their glittering crowns, and the holy city with 


its street of pure gold,—they suggest to us very — 


forcibly a great distinction between the kingdom 
of darkness and the kingdom of light: rhe things 
of the one are unsubstantial and deceptive, the things 
of the other are real and satisfying. The kingdom 
of darkness is emphatically a kingdom of false- 
hood. It is false in its pretensions, false in its 
promises. You never get what you want, you 
never get what you expect. You are led to 
expect great things, but they always turn out to 
be a delusion. The locusts had on their head 
something that had only the appearance of a 
crown,—crowns as zf were, and crowns /ke gold. 
And therein lies the power of the kingdom of evil. 
Its deceptions are so attractive and so promising. 

Bunyan tells us of the man with the muck-rake 
absorbed in drawing to himself the straws and 
sticks and dust of the floor, while there stood one 
over his head proffering him a celestial crown for 
his muck-rake. But often the things sought and 
gathered with the rake do not appear like sticks 
and straws. Were that so we should have no 
desire forthem. They have rather the appearance 
of a crown itself. And many are rather like the 
dog in the fable, who let go his real bone to 
grasp what seemed to be a bone in the water. But, 
like him, you find yourself cheated, and a loser all 
round in the long-run. 

And that is true, indeed, of everything in our 
life that is severed from God’s glory and service. 
Even things innocent in themselves have no lasting 
beauty and power save as we connect them with 
God’s love and God’s will. Only thereby will the 
sweet preserve its sweetness. And, without that 
view of life as a whole, one could well understand 
the statesman who said that he had ‘ weighed 
most things in life, and found their metal not 
worth the clink it made.’ 

Secondly, the distinction is so great that the 
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treasures of evil are counterfeit. They are 
like the money Raphael is said to have once paid 


_ an innkeeper for his board. He painted some _ 


coins on the table that looked at a distance like 
gold, and only on his departure was the deception 
discovered. In his case, however, it was good 
value he gave, for a painting of his was worth 
more than the golden coins represented. Not so 
is it here. Delusion leads on every seeker, and 
disappointment awaits him. 

Very different is it with the things of the king- 
dom of God. The very street is of pure gold. 
As the prophet said of old, ‘ He maketh the place 
of his feet glorious.’ And what is the street in our 
cities for? For the common traffic and business 
of life, so full, as things are, of worry, anxiety, 
keen competition, and overreaching. But in 
this heavenly city with its street of gold, does 
it not mean that the traffic there will be of a 
transfigured kind like the ground we tread? 
And is not that, above all, what we need in our 
religion ? 

Some one recently pored to a saying of Samuel 
Rutherford, that our religion should be ‘ market- 
sweet.’ That is the most difficult thing of all to 
_make it, and the most needful. It is comparatively 
easy to make it church-sweet and prayer-meeting- 
sweet. But the most precious and most telling 
characteristic of it is when it becomes, say, home- 
sweet,—a home-sweet religion, bringing peace and 
pleasantness into the home relationships; and 
when it becomes market-sweet, making us meet 
our fellows on the street and market with honest 
dealings and kindly greetings and friendly help- 
ings. And the miriest street in our cities would 
become a street of gold, were that the nature of the 
daily traffic passing through it. Said the wise man 
to a farmer, who was wont to return from the 
market boasting of his gains, and that no one was 
ever able to cheat him, ‘Oh, my friend, were you 
as anxious not to cheat others, that lumbering cart 
of yours would become glorious as a chariot of the 
sun.’ 

Now, sooner or later the distinction between the 
false and the real is fully recognized by all. At 
first we are like those savage tribes among whom 


| igh go, eating the costliest Bee, 
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country in return for a few pare or a 


connexion with this great kingdom of darknes 
| we are attracted by glitter and show, and part 
with treasure beyond price for a few gaudy 
trifle. We give years for hours, we give soul 
for body, we give lifelong heartsease for a pass- 

ing delight. But by and by, though often after 

great loss, we begin to realize that always, and 

in all things, without exception, the promises 

and rewards of evil are never fulfilled as we ex- 

pected. 

There was a picture in last year’s Royal Academy 
that attracted considerable attention. It repre- 
sented a young king making a triumphal entry 
into his capital. Banners hang out from the 
houses, and bright maidens scatter flowers in his 
path. Who could be happier, one might say, 
than this king as he rides through his flattering 
subjects? By the side of the road is a plain 
crucifix, and on it hangs a figure. On this 
figure is also a crown. The king’s crown glitters 
with jewels, but this is a crown of thorns. The 
people seem to be paying no attention to the 
crucifix, but the king observes it as he approaches. 
He checks his horse, and thoughts other than 
those of triumph come into his face. It is that 
moment that is represented in the picture. The 
thought is passing through his mind, ‘ After all, 
what is all this but a vain show? Here, unnoticed 
by the shouting and acclaiming crowd, here is 
the true king.’ 

Yes, but the crown may be worn, as well as the 
streets trodden, in the spirit of Him whose noblest 
wreath was a crown of thorns, as was seen so long 
and so beautifully in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
And when that is so, there could be no lovelier spec- 
tacle, and none more worthy of homage and regard. 
Let us all choose, in our different spheres, the ~ 
better part. It is one thing to see the distinction 
between that kingdom whose crowns are tinsel and 
that whose very streets are gold. We all come to 
see that, as life goes on and we meet with one 
disappointment and grief after another. But may 
God incline our hearts to choose the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. And then, in humble and joyful 
trust, it may be ours to make our own the apostle’s 
words, ‘Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
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“crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 


righteous Judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
His appearing.’ 
Glorious things of thee are spoken ; 
Zion, city of our God; 


Darnach’s ‘Prohfeme im Certe der 
Betdensgeschichte Zesu.’’ 


THERE has just been published in separate form 
the interesting paper read by Professor Harnack 
before the Kéniglich Preussischen Akademte der 
Wissenschaften in Berlin, in February last, dealing 
with certain textual problems which arise in 
connexion with the history of our Lord’s Passion. 
And whether the veteran scholar’s conclusions are 
generally accepted or not, they at least demand 
careful consideration at the hands of all workers 
in the field of textual criticism. We shall content 
ourselves here with simply indicating what these 
conclusions are, for the benefit of those who may 
not have access to the original paper. 

The first passage discussed is Lk 224344, a 
passage which, as is well known, is not regarded 
as part of the original text by such modern editors 
as Westcott and Hort, B. Weiss, and Nestle, 
who are able to point to an imposing array of 
authorities (X*BART Syr.-Sin., etc.) in support 
of its omission, Harnack, however, regards this 
conclusion as too hasty, in view of the genuine 
Lukan ring of the words (note especially the 
mention of the angel compared with Lk 1 and 2, 
24”, and Ac 519 8% etc., and such characteristic 
Lukan expressions as OPOn, evirxve, Exteverrepov 
Tpoonvyxero, and yevomevos ev ayovia . . . Kal 
éyéveto), and the traditional support they receive 
so early as the first half of the second century in 
Justin, Tatian, and Ireneeus. The main difficulty, 
it the words are genuine, is to discover why 
they should ever have been omitted. But here 
Harnack, as against Westcott and Hort [‘ There 
1s no tangible evidence for the excision of a 
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He, whose word cannot be broken, 
Formed thee for His own abode. 


Fading is the worldling’s pleasure, 
All his boasted pomp and show ; 

Solid joys and lasting treasure 
None but Zion’s children know. 


substantial portion of narrative for doctrinal 
reasons at any period of textual history’ (V.Z. ii. 
App. p. 66) |, does not hesitate to appeal to dogmatic 
grounds. Exception, so he thinks, was early 
taken to the passage, both on account of the 
idea of an angel strengthening the Lord and of 


the mention of the drops of blood, as pointing to 


outward agony, rather than to inward conflict of 
soul, and in consequence, in a certain number of 
authorities, the words were altogether omitted. 
Further confirmation of this is also sought in the 
use made of the passage in the Fourth Gospel. 
For if it is referred to, as seems probable, in 
chap. 1227 #-, the ‘softening’ that it there undergoes 
at the writer’s hands is obvious. A voice out of 
heaven now takes the place of the angel, and the 
‘strengthening’ and the ‘drops of blood’ dis- 
appear. On the whole, then, Harnack is of 
opinion that the verses are to be regarded as an 
original part of Luke’s Gospel, and that in BA 
and Syr.-Sin. we have a purposely abridged text. 
Harnack’s second passage is Lk 23°**4, our 
Lord’s prayer on the cross for forgiveness for His 
enemies, words which are awanting in 8*BD Syr.- 
Sin., and which in consequence are omitted by 
Lachmann, B. Weiss, and Westcott and Hort, 
though the last named claim them along with the 
passage we have just been considering as ‘the 
most precious’ among the remains of evangelic 
tradition (ii, App. p. 67). It is indeed just this 
very preciousness of the words, it is argued, which 
makes it so difficult to understand how they could 
ever have been dropped out, if they formed part 
of the true text ; whereas, on the other hand, it is 
said to be quite intelligible how, say about the 
beginning of the second century, such a prayer 
should have been inserted either from tradition or 
with reference to Ac 7%. If Stephen prayed for 
his enemies, how much more likely that Jesus 


- inserting it in {tie i lneatyh aa accounts of 
Matthew and Mark? Moreover, he continues, 
once grant the originality of the words, and their 
- omission may be accounted for in one of two ways. 


Either it was accidental or, more probably, it was 


deliberate, owing to the ancient Christian pre- 
judice against the Jews. 


For though Harnack, 
wrongly we venture to think, makes the prayer refer 
in the first instance to the Roman soldiers, he holds 
that this reference might easily be extended to 
all enemies of Jesus, especially the Jews, and 
consequently, that in various quarters it would 
come to be asked, How could Jesus have prayed in 
these terms for those who were in the very act of 
committing such a crime, and that too not in 
ignorance, but of set purpose? It was in defer- 
ence to this objection therefore, and consequently 
again on doctrinal, or perhaps rather ecclesiastical, 
grounds that the words were in the authorities noted 
above left out. To say that they certainly paenere 
to the true text of Luke’s Gospel may be too strong 
but at the most a query should be attached to ict, 
Our third and last passage is Mk 154, where 
Harnack discusses the strange but very interesting 
reading dveidicas for eyxareAures. 1 The reading 
is found only in the Western text, and has been 
generally neglected by the editors, though West- 
cott and Hort place it in the margin. But 
Harnack believes it to be the original reading, and 
that mainly on the ground that only in this way 
can a satisfactory explanation of its occurrence be 
found. For if Mark originally wrote éyxarédures, 
how could any copyist ever have changed this into 
évelSuoas, the more so as no trace of this change 
is ever found in the corresponding Matthzan 
passage? On the other hand, we can easily see 
how Matthew, using here the Mark text, and 
finding in it dvefducas, would readily change this 
back into the: correct LXX translation éyxareAures. 
But what are we to understand by éveidias, and 
why should Mark ever have thought of substituting 
it? This can only have been, Harnack thinks, 


1 See also the discussion on ‘hig text in THE EXPOSITORY 
Times, 1898, p. 521; 1900, pp. 237, 287, 334; to which 
Harnack refers, though he is not personally acquainted with 
the articles. 


meni: such a | pees as siti’ to Packencion on 
st v as el so ee aie was it 


| looking about for an easier expression, was arrest do 


God, had proved a stumbling-block to so 


by the dveiSiGov of v.52. Reviling, as he had 
already shown (chap. 1517202982), had played Bi 
large part in the sufferings of Jesus, and by : 
inserting éveédcas in the Psalmist’s cry, which 
Jesus adopted, the Evangelist desired to point to 
God as, at least, the permissive cause of this 
reviling. The word was thus an erklirende 
translation, and one rendered all the more natural 
by the stress laid upon the évediopos rod Xpiorod 
in the early Church, as evidenced by He 1126 1318, 

In each case therefore, it will be observed, in 
determining the true text, Harnack attaches a 
definite weight to dogmatic influences, with this 
difference however, that in the first two instances 
these influences led in certain quarters to the 
omission of what the original author had written ; 
but in the third, the author himself, taking excep- 
tion to what had been handed down to him, 
substituted an explanatory translation of his own. 

Want of space has prevented our reproducing 
in full the MS. evidence for and against these 
three passages; but, in general, Harnack claims 
that if his conclusions regarding them are correct, 
then neither the combination BA Syr.-Sin. nor 
BD Syr.-Sin. can be regarded as the infallible 
authority sometimes imagined ; and, further, that 
in at least one crucial passage the Western tradition, 
without the support of the Syrian, has been shown 
to preserve the original text.’ 


G. MILLIGAN, 


Caputh. pee er 6, ETS 


She Syriac Werston of Eusebius’ 
‘Eburch History.’ ° 


Dr. NesTLE has made a valuable contribution to 
the admirable series of Zexte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, which 
is being published under the joint editorship of 
Dr. von Gebhardt and Dr. Harnack. The Syriac 
version of the original Greek text of Eusebius’ 
Church History was, in all probability, the earliest 
translation of this great work; many scholars are 
of opinion that it was made within the lifetime of 


Aus dem Syrischen. 
J. C. Hinrichs, 


2 Die Kirchengeschichte des Eusebius. 
Ubersetzt von Eberhard Nestle. Leipzig: 
1901. M.9.50. 
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Eusebius himself, and some believe that the 
translator worked under the author’s supervision. 
Dr. Nestle finds errors in the translation which 
render the theory of consultation with Eusebius 
incredible; the version was made, he thinks, not 
long after the time of Eusebius, and has been 
preserved — with some lacunze—in two ancient 
manuscripts, one of the fifth and the other of the 
sixth century. As the earliest Greek MS. which 
thas yet been discovered cannot be dated earlier 
than the tenth century, it is obvious that the 
Syriac version furnishes important evidence for a 
critical restoration of the true text of Eusebius. 
Dr. Nestle’s name is a sufficient guarantee for 
the successful accomplishment of his purpose, 
which is to give a translation of the Syriac version, 
‘as exact and as literal as possible.’ By the 
publication of such a rendering he has made 
accessible to students of patristic literature, who do 
not read Syriac, material which cannot but be of 
the utmost value. The text translated is that given 
in the Wright-M‘Lean edition of the Syriac, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in 1898. 
As an example of the freedom with which the 
Syriac translator dealt with the Greek text, Dr. 
Nestle refers to the quotations from the Bible. 
These are usually given from the version known 
as the Peshito or the Syriac Vulgate, even when 
the Greek text of Eusebius differs from it. In the 
famous passage in which Eusebius quotes the 
testimony of Irenzeus to the writings of Papias 
(iii. 39), Dr. Nestle translates: ‘These things 


Papias says and testifies in writing at the beginning 


of his books.’ The Greek text has ‘in his fourth 
book’ (rerdpry); the Syriac version requires 
dpxn, and if this be the original reading, the 
meaning of the words of Irenzus accords well 
with the subsequent argument of Eusebius, which 
dwells upon what Papias declares ‘in the preface 
to his discourses.’ J..G. TASKER, 
Handsworth College. 
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Shree French Books. 


THE abnormal manifestations of the religious 
sentiment are the dark shadows of its brightness. 


1 Les Malades du Religieux Sentiment. 
E. Murisier, Neuchatel. Paris: Felix Alcau, editeur,— 
Vocations de Prophétes. Par Lucien Gautier. Lausanne: 
Georges Bridel et Cie., editeurs.— Autour de La Mer Morte. 
Par Lucien Gautier. Geneve: Ch. Eggiman et Cie., editeurs, 


Par Professor 


M. iarwire follows the pathological ueiheaee Me 
Ribot. Ecstasy, fanaticism, and the contagion of 
religious emotion are studied with the scientific — 


severity which is a distinguishing feature of the | 


work of Frenchmen. 


We have Moses and the prophets. Do we read 


them? Certainly not so much as we ought to do. © 


This bright little book on the call of Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Amos shows us something 
of their perennial interest and profit. 


‘The least of all lands’ is the best known of all 
lands. We never cry ‘Hold, enough,’ to those 
who have made the happy pilgrimage. This in- 
teresting book is the fruit of a second visit made 
to the Holy Land by its distinguished author in 
1899. The interest and value of the book is much 
increased by the thirty-four illustrations it contains, 
from photographs taken by M: Gautier. 


Joun REIp. 
Dundee. a 


Gmong the Periodicafs. 
The Number of the Beast. 


THE much discussed question as to who or what 
is referred to under the number 666 or 616 of 
Rev 13/8 forms the subject of an article in the 
ZNV.T.W. (1901, Heft 2) by Dr. CarlClemen. In 
opposition to Zahn and others he is quite clear 
that we have to do here with an instance of inter- 
pretation by Gematria. The beast is the Roman 
empire ; the one [or possibly péay of 13° may mean 
‘the first’] head wounded as unto death he refers 
to Julius Czesar, whose assassination threatened to 
be fatal to the continuance of the Roman Empire. 
As to the word or title whose numerical value = 
666 or 616, Clemen does not favour the notion 
that a Hebrew basis must be sought for this value. 
The readers of the Apocalypse could never have 
thought, without special instructions, of seeking 
any but a Greek equivalent. The author of the 
book does not assume that they were acquainted 
with Hebrew ; on the contrary, he explains the 
meaning of Hebrew terms (g!4), or at least notes 
Hebrew terms when he employs them (168). 
Clemen sees no reason to conclude that even the 
author himself had a knowledge of Hebrew. For 
this and for other reasons he rejects Gunkel’s 
proposal to equate 666 with myo p oinn, the 


ee 


- 


4 (or DTN DIN), ze. Trajanus 
It so happens, indeed, that Taos 


represented only by a Greek name for the Roman 
empire and not for an individual emperor. A term 
satisfying this condition and yielding either 666 or 
616 Clemen believes he finds in  “Irady Bacwr«/a. 
(666), or 7 Aarivg Bactr«la (616). 


Wanted a Bibliography. 


~ A somewhat novel but very practical suggestion 
is put forward in the same number of the 7.1.7. IV. 
by the editor, Dr. Preuschen. It is well known 

- that a number of our first-class theological maga- 
zines publish either periodically, or in every 
number, a Bibliography duly classified (cf. eg. 
the Z.4.7.W., the Theol. Literaturzeitung, the 
Critical Review, the American Journal of Theology, 
etc.). The ZV. 7. W. itself has been following suit, 
and the editor has been forcibly struck with the 
superfluous labour expended on so many separate 
lists of what is to a large extent the same material. 
He suggests that a body of competent men, by 
preference those engaged in libraries, each en- 
trusted with a special department, should prepare 

_a list to be published every two months, and of 
such a form that it could readily be issued as an 
appendix or supplement to the various periodicals. 
Dr. Preuschen is convinced that such a scheme 
would be a financial success as well as a great 
saving of time-exacting labour to editors and 
others, and he trusts that some enterprising pub- 
lisher will come forward to take it up, or that 
joint action may be taken by the various editors 
concerned. 


i fry 


Apologetics and Biblical Criticism. 


In last February’s issue (p. 238 f.) we gave some 
account of the remarkable series of letters in course 
of being addressed by Mgr. Mignot, archbishop of 
Albi, to the clergy of his diocese. The aim of 
these is to fix the right attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards the conclusions that are increas- 
: ingly urged upon the public attention by the 
historical criticism of the O.T. A special interest 
belongs to the papers as bearing witness to the 


| an ornament; and it may be added that, w. 
there are naturally a good many considerations | 


‘questions. 


a ich the leaven of cr 
the Church of which Archbishop 


forward which have full weight only with Roman 
Catholic readers, the greater part of the letters are ¢, 
suited to any branch of the Christian Church. — 

The writer begins his fifth letter, which lies 
before us, by urging the necessity of the Church 
taking her share in the settlement of critical 
‘Tf these are decided without us, they 
are decided against us.’ To ignore criticism 
will not prevent its progress. But the Arch- 
bishop is fully persuaded that the Church has no 
occasion for alarm. No dogma will be endangered 
even if many of the critical theories (as he prefers 
meanwhile to call them) should one day be estab- 
lished. All that will be necessary will be for the 
Church to alter the order and the form of her 
defence. ‘No apologetic escapes the errors of its 
age or rises above the level of contemporary know- 
ledge.’ Criticism, he insists, is neither Christian 
nor anti-Christian, neither good nor evil, any more 
than are mathematics and the natural sciences. It 
is simply a method of work, an instrument of 
research which is being daily brought to higher 
perfection ; it consists in an examination of the 
text in the light of modern discoveries, with the 
resources, historical, scientific, linguistic, etc., put 
at our disposal by the constant advance of human : 
learning. It has not to do exclusively with Scrip- 
ture ; biblical criticism is but a branch of historical 
criticism in general. No doubt it is a two-edged 
weapon, and one that is not safe in all hands. 
‘One does not trust firearms to a madman or a 
child.’ Still criticism is the appreciation (déscern- 
ment) of the true, not its depreciation (dénigrement), 
as those are only too willing to believe whom it 
disturbs in their old habits of thought, and who 
cling to their ideas from vanity or interest or 
spiritual sloth, or at times, as they imagine, for the 
glory of God. The one method of meeting the 
danger of false criticism is to set up the right 
critical system. 

It is a commonplace that the books of the O.T. 
are the result of a religious and literary develop- 
ment. The Psalter, the Proverbs, the books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings all bear traces of having 
been composed at various epochs and from a 
Assuming this to be the case, 
And 


variety of sources. 
is our faith imperilled? Not in the least. 


{ 


why should it be endangered if it be proved that 
the Pentateuch is in a like case, if Deuteronomy 
should turn out to be a late edition of ancient laws, 
and that many enactments of recent origin have 
been attached to the primitive works of Moses? 
In like manner the Archbishop shows how neither 
the supposed authority of our Lord and His 
apostles nor of the Church have closed those 
questions of authorship and date upon which 
historical criticism alone has a right to speak. But, 
granting to the fullest degree the late date of much 
that used to be supposed to be very early in the 
O.T. literature, the history of Israel could be in all 
essentials reconstructed from the prophets, from 
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Amos, Hosea, and Micah, whose authenticity is as_ 


indisputable as that of the Epistles to the Romans, _ 
Archbishop 
Mignot practically adopts, in fact, the apologetic — 
argument of the late Professor Bruce, of which he 


the Galatians, and the Corinthians. 


speaks in laudatory terms. From the prophets we 


can learn what was the religious past of Israel, and 


in their writings we can see the role they played in 
the preparation for the Messianic kingdom. The 
value of all this is unaffected by critical conclu- 
sions as to the historical books. In the history of 
prophetism our author finds the true Scripture 
basis of apologetics. J. A. SELBIE. 


Maryculter. 


Science and GFailB. 


By THE Rey. G. Ferries, M.A., D.D., Cluny, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


TH: 


Advantages derived from the Interaction of Religion and Science. 


Ir is but half the truth to say that recent science 
makes the acquisition of faith difficult, and that 
many are chiefly impressed by the difficulties and 
are overborne by doubt. In the case of those 
who have gained a spiritual faith, and who are also 
in sympathy with the proper aims of science, 
as those may be expected to be who have 
grown with its growth, the latter exerts a 
rejuvenating, stimulating, and widening influence 
on their religion itself. A happy change in this 
respect is now in progress. Even so lately as a 
generation ago, the most noticeable effect on 
religion of the advance of science was to draw 
forth from pious and reflective people a cry of 
distress. They made many anxious endeavours 
to reconcile the cosmogony of the opening 
chapters of Genesis with astronomy and geology, 
and were alarmed at the doctrine of Evolution, 
as if it implied Atheism and the overthrow of 
Scripture, and found themselves threatened with 
a philosophy which saw in Matter ‘the promise 
and potency of all terrestrial life.’ In this connexion 
it was the mere struggle for existence on the part 
of religion that mainly bulked in men’s minds. 
But truth in religion as elsewhere is set in a clearer 
light, and is therefore promoted, by inquiry and 


conflict ; and, accordingly, it is fitting that reference 
should be made to some of the gains for faith 
which may now be registered as the fruit of many 
years of earnest effort; although multitudes still 
find themselves unable, for such reasons as those 
already mentioned, to share in those fruits, and 
although an Agnostic philosophy (often but an 
ill-defined habit of thought) has come to succeed 
the other sceptical systems whose influence has 
waned. 

The interest with which Schleiermacher invested 
the inquiry into the subject of religion as an 
existing fact continues till now. The study of 
man’s nature and powers shows religion to be an 
essential feature of his life, placed as he is in this 
world. Religion, it is made apparent, is not 
merely imposed upon him by authority, whether 
of priests or sacred books, nor does it consist of 
questionable speculations ; it is an element of his 
nature without which he could not attain the full 
dignity of his rank among the creatures; and men 
and books can only serve as the means for bringing 
this religious faculty to full exercise and fruition. 
One returns with fresh zest to the cultivation of 
what he knows to be a phase, and the richest 
phase, of his own life, and feels the stimulus 
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we 


ields, could not fail to introduce its spirit 
methods into the study of the religious life of 


old Israel and the first Christians, and to elucidate | 
as far as possible the record of that life which we 
_ possess in Scripture. 
_ Smith, following in the steps of Graf and Well- 
hausen, pointed out (0.7. in the Jewish Church, 
lect. vi.) how the Canon of the O.T. was estab- 


In this country, Robertson 


lished, not by some inexplicable divine decree, 


but by the discernment of the pious community of 


the Jews, who, with devout care, assigned pre- 


_ eminence and exclusive authority to the writings 


which, as a matter of fact, responded to the faith 
of their hearts. The principle of selection there 
brought to view is of far-reaching significance. 
Scripture holds its high rank in our esteem as 
being the record of the religious life at its best. 
We are invited to examine the grounds of its 
claims, and to enter into the life to which it 
testifies, and we cannot fail to derive much benefit 
by so doing. The aim is now to reproduce, as far 
as may be, by the resources of archeology, general 
history, and literary criticism the exact situations 
in which the great men of Scripture were placed, 
and so to render their thought fluid, to discover 
their spiritual motives, and to reach their heart. 
Their life thus becomes a light to men in every 
age; for the hearts of mankind, their chief needs, 
are always the same. In particular, the prophets 
are no longer regarded as mere predictors, whose 
function was to supply material for the use of 
latter-day apologists; they were the religious 
guides of the people of their own land and time, 
‘spokesmen for God,’ preachers of spiritual religion, 
moral and social reformers, whose principles can 
be apprehended by us in their original purity and 
force, and ought to be applied by all who seek the 
ends of Christian faith and eternal righteousness. 
The same line of remark applies to the N.T. 
writings. They were collected and set apart by 
the living faith of the Church; and they have the 
authority which is derived from the fact that the 
Church’s faith was itself formed through the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God, which was supplied in the 
early times in special measure. And as regards 
the great men of the new dispensation, St. Paul, 
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i not 
supposed to be: he gains full sympathy and ad- 
miration; his spiritual aims stand out as the _ 

loftiest and purest ; his life exhibits devoted self- 


simply a hard dogmatist, as he has often been 


sacrifice, and his intellect shows itself to be 
masterly. In him Christianity commends itself to 
our soul and conscience by its magnificent fruit.— 
Above all, historical inquiry has impelled men to 
set less store by tradition, which often obscured 
the will of God, and to ‘return to Christ,’ so as to 
find in Him the source and centre of Christian 
faith and life. This course cannot fail, when the 
necessary precautions are taken, to convey incal- 
culable blessing to the Churches. For the gospel 


peculiarly convincing efficacy, being at once simple, 
translucent, profoundly ethical, and satisfying to 
the heart by its Revelation of God as Father. It 
is true that there is not material to form a ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ though there have been many so-called 
Lives ; but the mind, the teaching, the Personality 
of Jesus can be largely understood, and in so far 
as they are apprehended, the will of God with 
every man is discovered. Christ is not merely 
the Redeemer of the world by His death, in a way 
which it is impossible to realize: He can be 
known as the effectual Revealer of God by the 
perfect goodness of His Personality, and the 
death of the Crucified One may be recognized as 
the crown and completion of the goodness mani- 
fested in His life. Christianity, as seen in its 
source, is not an infertile body of dogma, but a 
living power of the Spirit, uniting God and man 
by the bond of a spiritual faith and an ideal 
morality. The spirit and the morality are peren- 
nial, and can be infused with transforming effect 
into the life of the present. They are applicable 
to all circumstances; and as the men of to-day 
allow themselves to be baptized with that original 
spirit, and enter into its aims in their worldly 
practice, they find that fresh intuitions of Christian 
truth are caught by them in countless number ; 
endless vistas are opened up in all directions ; 
it is felt that the whole of modern life can and 
ought to be  spiritualized. And, again, when 
Christians are led by careful scrutiny to look 
beyond the letter of Scripture, and to acknowledge 
the spiritual Christ and His perfect morality as 
the enduring essence of the N.T., they have 
attained a principle of union by which they can 
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message, as brought by Jesus Himself, has a _ 
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be drawn into one spiritual brotherhood and be 
conscious of their fellowship. 

Furthermore, history throws light on the origin 
and essence of dogma, disclosing the circumstances 
which led to its formation, and so affording guid- 
ance for the intelligent and profitable use of it, 
assigning a relative significance to it, and making 

it cease to appear as an intolerable yoke. 

But natural law, universal causation, which 

_ science brings to light, appears to many to have 
a chilling effect for faith, and to undo the com- 
forting conviction that their life is secured in all 
its interests by a watchful Providence. Now, with- 
out order in nature, so steadfast that it can be 
counted on, they could not get the best and most 
necessary gift of all, namely, righteousness. They 
have the means of improving in moral character, 
only if they know the natural consequences of 
their action, from past observation and from 
memory, and if they choose their course of action 
with the conviction that the laws of nature will 
hold good in the present and future. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as those laws are ascertained, the 
more opportunities for moral advancement will 
there be, the more benefits of the highest value 
will be available, the more occasions will be found 
for pleasing a righteous God. Causation in the 
material sphere should be welcomed in the interest 
of ethical religion. The soul has its own means 
of rising to felt union with God, and in hours of 
devotion it is clearly realized that He is the God 
‘who holds all nature up,’ and that no operation 
whatever is withdrawn from His control. This 
persuasion can be retained in those other hours 
when one pursues the even course of obeying 
natural law and using it for righteous ends: the 
spiritual is now and always set over the material. 
And in that case nothing but advantage can accrue 
to faith from any possible advance of natural 
science in future. In any event, the spiritual God 
and the perfect righteousness known through Christ 
will remain immovable ; and the more the wonders 
in nature and history are unfolded, the more will 
our estimation be enhanced of that spiritual domain 
which is yet more marvellous than the earth, and the 
more cause will be found for ascribing glory to God 
who rules the universe both of matter and spirit. 

But though there have been advantages to faith 
from the growth of the scientific spirit, the new 
process of thought in theology is still very im- 
perfect ; it has only accomplished a stage in its 
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onward march, and has not reached the goal. 
Men have to brace themselves to the intellectual 
tasks which are now incumbent on them. In- 
| particular, while science meets with universal acs 


ceptance, it has to be admitted that no statement 
of the Christian faith exists which commends itself 
as a necessary and sufficient presentation of the 
truth, in the judgment even of that body of 
Christians who are in sympathy with modern 
science. To frame such a statement is a work of 
the first importance that is now pressing. It ought 
not, however, to be surprising that the task has 
not yet been accomplished, and no blame is 
necessarily implied by the non-fulfilment of it. 


For the historical sciences are but a recent pro- | 


duct ; it was previously stated that not long ago 
the idea of Evolution came upon people as a 
surprise. It is in our day that that idea has been 
applied to all departments of knowledge, and 
people are only yet trying to realize the changed 
aspect of things. An adjustment of religious 
thought to a view of the world which is only now 
beginning to assume definite form was hitherto, as 
a matter of course, not practicable or conceivable. 
But already men are animated with hope in this 
regard, and in view of the spiritual’ gains actually 


achieved, that hope is well grounded ; indeed, those 


who are convinced that Christianity is the truth 
must be certain that with patience and persistent 
effort it will be realized. As a matter of fact, there 
have been praiseworthy endeavours of late to carry 
out the task referred to. But at most there can 
only be a relative and temporary settlement. For 
secular thought will move on; new truth will be 
gathered in future both in the sacred and in the 
secular sphere ; and, as in a chemical combination, 
any theology that may arise will be transformed in 
turn when new truth is added to it, for it will be 
seen in a new light. Hence the applicability of 
the maxim, Lcclesia semper reformari debet. 


The great bulk of recent theological works, 
having for their aim to commend religious truth 
to the present generation, have striven to reconcile 
the spiritual sphere with science. Such books are 
countless, some of the best work being done in 
special and very limited fields, or in commentaries 
on single Books of Scripture. Martineau’s Study 
of Religion is a valuable eirenicon between spiritual 
faith and current science. Jevons’ Principles of 
Science and Eucken’s Die Grundbegriffe der Gegen- 


Ch t in Modern Theology. These show an affinity 
with Hegel’s philosophy, and supply the means of 


: 


s to the int 
aracter of Religion, is brought out in | 
»s Dogmatik, Caird’s Introduction to the 
sophy of Religion and The Fundamental Ideas 

istianity, and in Fairbairn’s Zhe Place of 


combating Agnosticism. Other sceptical systems 


_are refuted in Flint’s Andi-Theistic Theories. From 
the school that succeeded Hegel and aimed at 


placing theology in touch with positive science 
there are, ¢.g., Ritschl’s Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Herrmann’s Communion of the Christian with 
God, Kaftan’s Truth of the Christian Religion and 
Dogmatik, and in Church History the voluminous 
writings of Harnack, especially History of Dogma ; 
also articles in the Christliche Welt and in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. Hatch’s 


2 pretensions | 
peal which | 


elligence, the essentially | 


Church is written in this s ane 
Theologische Schule Albrecht Ritschl’s is a sympa- 


thetic and discriminating critique ; so too is Garvie 


The Ritschlian Theology. Useful matter on the _ 


nature of religious knowledge is given in the first 
part of Lipsius’ Dogmatik and in Biedermann’s 
Dogmatik, vol. i, and in the Philosophies of 
Religion, e.g. Sabatier’s Sketch, a lucid and at- 
tractive exposition, or Tiele’s Edinburgh Gifford 
Lectures. Dillmann’s Commentary on Genesis and 
Schultz 0.7: Theology treat of the records in the — 
earlier part of Genesis from the point of view of 
science and history.—The Lectures on the Gifford 
foundation at the Scottish universities are designed 
to investigate the evidences for religious belief, so 
far as these may be open to scientific or rational in- 
quiry, and do not rest on mere authority.—The more 
important works on Theology and its relation to 
science and philosophy are discussed in Pfleiderer’s 
Development of Theology in Germany and Britain. 


She Breat Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


HEBREWS XII. I. 


‘Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


‘So great a cloud of witnesses.’—The writer regards 
himself and his fellow-Christians as placed in an arena and 
contending for a great prize. The image of the amphi- 
theatre with the rising rows of spectators seems to suggest the 
thought of an encircling cloud. The witnesses of whom the 
cloud is composed are unquestionably the countless heroes 
of faith whose deeds have been summarized in chap. II. 
The testimony which they bear can only be the testimony 
which they bear to God, either by victorious achievements 
or by courageous sufferings, answering to that which He 
has wrought for and in them. In both respects, as con- 
querors and as sufferers, they witness to His power and 
faithfulness; and those who regard them cannot but be 
strengthened by their testimony. 

THERE is apparently no evidence that udprus is ever used 
simply in the sense of a spectator... . + At the same time 
it is impossible to exclude the thought of the spectators 1n 


the amphitheatre. The passage would not lose in vividness 
though it would lose in power if Gear@v were substituted for 
papripwy. These champions of old time occupy the place 
of spectators, but they are more than spectators. They 
are spectators who interpret to us the meaning of our 
struggle, and who bear testimony to the certainty of our 
success if we strive lawfully. -WESTCOTT. 

‘Every weight.’—The word ‘weight’ was used techni- 
cally, in the language of athletes, to mean ‘superfluous 
flesh’ to be reduced by training. The training requisite to 
make the body supple and sinewy was severe and long- 
continued. Metaphorically the word comes to mean ‘pride,’ 
‘inflation.’ —FARRAR. 

THE things called ‘ weights’ are distinguished from ‘sin,’ 
and are possibly things that are laid aside by one who 
desires to run well, though in others and in their own 
nature they may not be objectionable, or faulty, but even 
comely. An appetite, though lawful, that tends to gain on 
one; devotion to some pursuit in danger of absorbing the 
mind ; an affection that threatens to turn away the heart, — 
such things are weights. —DAVIDSON. 

‘The sin which doth so easily beset us.’ — The ref- 
erence is not to one particular sin as specially dangerous, 
but to siz itself.. The article is generic. A// si. 
VAUGHAN. 

Tur six words ‘which doth so easily beset us’ represent 


one Greek word, czferistaton, of which the meaning is un- 


« 
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certain, because it occurs nowhere else, It means literally 
‘well standing round’ or ‘ well stood around,’ (1) If taken 
in the latter sense it is interpreted to mean (a) ‘thronged,’ 
‘eagerly encircled,’ and so ‘such admired : or ‘much 
applauded,’ and will thus put us on our guard against sins 
which are popular ; or (8) ‘easily avoidable,’ with reference 
to the verb ferz-tstaso, ‘avoid’ (2 Ti 2'6, Tit SP) be 
objections to these renderings are that the writer is thinking 
of private sins. More probably it is to be taken in the acéive 
sense, asin the A.V. and the R.V. of the sin which either 
(a) ‘presses closely about us to attack us’; or (8) which 
“closely clings . . . to us’ like an enfolding robe (s¢afos 
chiton). The latter is almost certainly the true meaning, and 
is suggested by the participle agothemenot, ‘ stripping off’ (cf. 
Eph. 42). As an athlete lays aside every heavy or dragging 
article of dress, so we must strip away from us and throw 
aside the clinging robe of familiar sin, —FARRAR. 

‘With patience.’—Endurance characterized the faith of 
all these heroes and patriarchs, and he exhorts ws to endure 
because Christ also endured the cross, —FARRAR. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


ue 


Weights and Sins. 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 


There is a regular series of thoughts here. The 
central injunction is, ‘Let us run with patience’; 
the only way of doing that is by ‘laying aside all 
weights and sin’; and the only way of laying them 
aside is ‘looking unto Jesus.’ Sin here is sin 
generically—all transgression. We must throw 
aside the garment that wraps us round—‘the sin 
that easily besets us,’ but also ‘every weight.’ 

1. There are hindrances which are not sins. 
Sin by its very nature is transgression of God’s 
law. A ‘weight’ may be legitimate in itself, yet a 
hindrance to ws. Sin is sin whoever does it, but 
weights may be weights to me and not to you. 
They are not so much external circumstances as 
the habits of mind by which we abuse God’s good 
gifts. We have an awful power of perverting 
God’s greatest gifts into occasions of sin, as men 
distil poison from flowers. By cleaving to them 
too much or wrongly we may make them hin- 
drances. 

2. Tf we would run we must lay these aside. 
Our material bodies have but to be nourished and 
they grow. But the spiritual growth involves 
warfare. very step of the way must be fought 
for. Every progress involves a sacrifice of the 
natural man. Not only must sins be swept away, 
but ‘every weight.’ But how can we lay aside 
our weights? (1) By growing so strong that they 


are no longer weights ; (2) By putting them utte 
aside. The first condition is the highest, and we - 
shall reach it one day ; but most of us are so weak 
that the second course is safest. There are duties — 
and circumstances which, by our own sinfulness, — 
we have made weights, which we yet dare not — 
leave, because God has given them to us, and to | 
leave them would be sin. But from other occa- 
sions of temptation we are wise to flee. We must 
be guided by our own experience of what does us 
harm. No man can judge for another. There is 
danger in freedom, the danger of licentiousness 
and of contempt for the narrowness of others, 
which may be the fruit of more earnest Christian 
principle. ‘Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not.’ On the other hand, there is the 
danger of self-righteous condemnation of those 
perhaps stronger and wiser than ourselves. ‘ Let 
not him that eateth not judge him that eateth.’ 
We must remember in things indifferent (1) for 
ourselves, that a weight retained is asin; (2) for 
others, that we must neither judge their strength 
nor offend their weakness. 

3. Laying aside every weight is only possible by 
looking to Christ. Some think that in laying aside 
a weight they have done a meritorious action. It 
is of no use unless it fits us for positive progress. 
The runner puts off his garments that he may run. 
We empty our hearts that Christ may fill them. 
All surrender not based on love to Him is but 
surface work. A man may tinker himself into the 
outward appearance of a perfect man, and be but 
a whited sepulchre. Look to Christ and let His 
love flow into your soul. As the old leaves drop 
from the tree when the new buds of spring come 
out, the new affection will expel the old. Then 
you will find all given up for Him given back by 
Him. The hand cut off, the eye plucked out— 
all are given back when we stand perfect in 
glory. 


Ti 
Help and Cheer from the Glorified Dead. 
By the Rev. David Gregg, D.D. 


The simplest interpretation of the text is that 
the Church in heaven is interested in the Church 
on earth—the glorified dead cheer us on to our 
goal. There is great help in a cheer. It adds 
the life of those who cheer to ours, and inspires 
us with their courage. We need this added life 
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nanhood in Christ—our best 


sm power added to the personality we 


How do the glorified dead help us? 

1. By the heritage they have left us. They have 
left us (1) the fruits of their labours; (2) their 
influence ; (3) a holy fellowship; (4) they have 
left for our admiration genuine greatness worked 
out in human nature; (5) their grand words. 

2. By their present interest in us, and expectation 
They are interested witnesses of our race. 
Going to heaven has not made them indifferent to 
us. Because their love has been perfected, their 
interest is more intense than during the earthly life. 
Those in heaven took an interest in the trans- 
figuration. The angel told Cornelius that his 
prayers and alms were a memorial before God 
in heaven. Christ said that there is joy in heaven 
over every sinner that repenteth. This interest is 
ahelp tous. The approbation of those in heaven 
outweighs our low ambitions. We keep ourselves 
pure for them. The saints have a place in our 
lives, but above all we must look to Jesus. Are 
you letting Him into your life as the dominating 
influence? Let Him come in. He will teach 
you your possibilities. Men must learn that they 
can be made better. Christ teaches them what 
they may be. But if you are to be anything 
He must make you. Let Him into your life. 
Surrender soul, body, and spirit to Him, that 
you may realize your best self, and reach the 
goal of life. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A cloud of witnesses.—The North American Indians 
believed that when the flowers faded in the forest and 
prairie their beauty passed into the rainbow: thus our 
kindred and companions, the joy and pride of our homes 
and Churches, fade away ; but lifting our eyes, we see our 
lost ones blossom forth again in the holier beauty of the 
rainbow about the throne. —W. L. WATKINSON. 


ONE of the finest pictures in the world is that of the 
Madonna de San Sisto at Dresden, which depicts the infant 
Saviour in the arms of His mother, surrounded by clouds, 
which attracted no special notice until lately ; but when the 
accumulated dust of centuries was removed, they were found 
to be composed of myriads of angel faces. Surely this is the 
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-Sive to God; it is therefore our duty to God and 
- man. But success in anything means hard work 
— and strenuous effort, and so it is in the Christian 
» ace. 
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cloud of witnesses.’—F. B. MEYER. 
a we 


Weights.—When the Californian steamer the Cevtral 
America caught fire and was sinking, the stewardess ran tc ) 
the cabins of the passengers and collected all the gold she 
could; she then tied it in her apron round her. waist. —A 


boat was ready to start. In her eagerness to be saved, she 


~ sprang from the deck, missed her aim, and shot head first 


into the brine like a cannon ball, the weight of her ill-gotten 
booty dragging her down as effectually as a millstone would 
have done. 


SoMETIMES professing Christians are beset by special 
hindrances to their usefulness—tendencies of speech or 
action that mar the beauty of holiness most sadly. What 
are you going to do with the evil habit, or the half-dozen, 


that are hindering you? Fight them one by one ; that is 


one way. What did you do last winter when the panes of 
the window were covered with frost, and you could not see 
out of them? Did you scratch it off with a knife? That 
would take too long: Heat up the room and the frost goes 
off the pane. Warm up the soul with the love of Christ and 
the bad habits will run off. That is what Chalmers calls 
the ‘expulsive power of a new affection.” Bring Jesus Christ 
into the soul, and you will overcome the evil habits.— 
T. L. CuvLer. 


Besetting sin.—The words ‘easily beset us’ are better 
rendered ‘subtly encircling us.’ And that is more worth 
saying than the other. It is not the sin to which we are 
most liable that is our greatest danger. We are conscious 
of, and on guard against the main temptation of our life ; 
but the sin that has grown upon us, we know not how ; 
slowly, subtly ; whose beginnings we thought little of, or 
thought good; whose magnitude we did not conceive till 
we were at its mercy, till one morning we found ourselves 
its slaves—that is the terrible serpent that collars and 
strangles our race. We are like a runner who has been 
drugged. At first there is drowsiness, then languor, then 
failure of will, then faltering steps, then blindness that 
cannot see God, and singing ears that cannot hear Him. 
Or it is as if a fine net—so subtly threaded that it seems 
invisible—had settled down over our head, and slowly crept 


down our body as we ran, till we are altogether entangled, 


and fall on the path, as falls the dead. Awake, ere it be 
too late—cast off the entanglements of life. So run, as not 
uncertainly. It isa piteous and dreadful thing to be mastered 
by a subtle sin.—S. A, BROOKE. 


I NEVER think of this Scripture but there comes back to 
my memory an experience of the war of the Rebellion which 
a man once related to me. He was a prisoner in a Southern 
prison, and managed, with some others, to escape, and after 
almost intolerable hardship they reached the North and their 
homes. They were pursued by bloodhounds, and he said 
that no other trouble or threat of trouble that had come to 
him in the course of an eventful life ever made such a horrid 
sensation in his breast as the baying of those bloodhounds. 
At last they were chased so hotly that they saw they must 
be overtaken and probably fearfully mangled by the cruel 
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beasts unless they could in some way throw their pursuers | 


off the scent. Suddenly they came on a lagoon, or dead 


slough, in the edge of a swamp. The water was filthy, but 


into it they went, wading where they could, sometimes being 
compelled to swim, but not daring to leave the stagnant 
stream, where sometimes deadly moccasin snakes writhed 
near them. They pushed on, keeping as closely under cover 
as possible, and remained in this water for hours, until they 
had completely thrown off the bloodhounds that had been 
following them.—L, A, BANKS. ; 


‘ Let us run with patience.’—They needed the exhorta- 
tion, for if they had not much persecution now, it was 
different a little while afterwards. Then another amphi- 
theatre encompassed them, and another cloud of witnesses 
full of cruel eyes; and cruel voices shouted for their death. 
The sand on which they ran was stained with blood and 
black with fire, and when they died the Roman world cried, 
‘Fool!’ It was something great not to be faint-hearted 
then; it needed then something more than our untortured 
faith to run the Christian race.—S, A. BROOKE. 


Dear Angels and dear disembodied Saints 
Unseen around us, worshipping in rest, 
May wonder that man’s heart so often faints 
And his steps lag along the heavenly quest, 
What while his foolish fancy moulds and paints 
A fonder hope than all they prove for best ; 
A lying hope which undermines and taints 
His soul, as sin and sloth make manifest. 
Sloth, and a lie, and sin: shall these suffice 
The unfathomable heart of craving man, 
That heart which being a deep calls to the deep? 
Behold how many like us rose and ran 
When Christ, life-giver, roused them from their sleep 
To rise and run and rest in Paradise !—C. ROSssETTI. 


Contributions and Comments. 


The Gour Rivers of Paradise. 


In his article last month, under the heading 
‘Recent Biblical Archeology,’ Professor Sayce 
has a very friendly notice of the part of my 
Aufsaize und Abhandlungen that appeared during 
the summer (111. i.=pp. 273-474, Miinchen: 
Lukaschik-Franz, 1901). I may be allowed to 
offer some remarks on what he says on the first 
of the essays ! there included. 

1 This essay may be obtained separately under the title: 
Vier neue arabische Landschafisnamen im A.T., nebst einem 
Nachtrag tiber die vier Paradiesesfliisse in altbab. und altarab. 
Ueberlieferung. 8yvo, 60 pp. Price M.3.50. 
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Professor Sayce cannot, to use his own words, 
‘believe in Professor Hommel’s attempt to find | 
the four rivers of Eden in northern and central 
Arabia’; he regards my arguments as ‘not con- 
vincing’; all this especially on the ground that he 
cannot admit that Beke and Winckler are right in 
finding ‘the Mizraim of the O.T. in N.W. Arabia 
instead of Egypt.’ These last words may form 
the starting-point of my defence, since they would 
leave on the mind of the uninformed reader the 
impression (1) that I would understand Mizraim 
everywhere in the O.T. of the land of Midian, and 
(2) that this identification is the whole basis of 


I have 
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ssible to recapitulate here all that 
written in my essay, I would urge every 


“reader who is interested in this question to read | 
for himself the readily accessible brochure. Care- 


ful study of it will show that it is by no means the 


case that I identify the biblical Mizraim every- 
where with the land of Midian (Mozar, Musur), 


but that it is only ‘in a whole series of passages,’ 
all of which I cite in translation, that I maintain 
that Mozar has been misread Mizraim. On p. 
323, for instance, I have expressly insisted that in 
the passages where the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in Mizraim is spoken of, I do not see, with 
Winckler, Midian but Egypt. Besides, in the 
Paradise question, Mizraim or a misread Mozar 
does not come into account, but other two names 


of countries, which are, indeed, associated in 


many O.T. passages with Mozar, namely, Késh 
(in my opinion = Central Arabia) and Ashur (which 
I hold to be in many, but not’ of course in all 
passages= Edom, instead of denoting, as usual, 
Assyria). Now, of course, anyone is. entitled, 
from the old traditional exegetical standpoint, to 
refuse to admit of these identifications in any 
O.T. passage. If so, he will naturally continue 
to refer the statement that the Gihon compasses 
the land of Cush to an Ethiopian river, and we 
are just where we were in regard to the mysterious 
statements of Genesis about the rivers of Eden, 
statements which do not fit into any scheme of 
geography. Gunkel and Zimmern consequently 
adopt what is decidedly the most convenient 
course in flinging these statements overboard and 
transplanting the rivers of Paradise to heaven ; as 
a matter of fact, the Babylonians gave the names 
Euphrates and Tigris to the two arms of the Milky 
Way that cut the Zodiac between the signs of 
Scorpio and Sagittarius. 

All the above concerns simply matters of 
opinion. But I should like finally to emphasize 
the circumstance that my ‘ Nachtrag’ on the Four 
Rivers of Paradise (pp. 326-343) in any case (and 
thus even if the arguments of Winckler and myself 
about the new countries, Ashur= Edom, Késh= 
Central Arabia, and Mozar = Midian, should prove 
to be false, a question which O.T. scholars may 


| now be left to discuss ) 
i | contains the discovery ¢hat the Babylonians, 

ume Arabian situa-_ 
ivers (and even here only to a 
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knew four Paradise rivers. have been the fi 
to direct special attention toa list of four rivers pub- 
lished as long ago as 1866. These are marked as 
sacred rivers by the circumstance that each one-of 
them has before it the determinative for ‘god.’ 
Moreover, as I further pointed out, the fourth of 
these rivers plays elsewhere also a prominent role 
in the Babylonian exorcism formulas. What, now, 
can these four sacred rivers be but a direct analogy 
to the four rivers of Paradise of the Hebrews, in 
whose primeval history there are so many other 
points of contact with Babylonia? Herein con- 
sists the abiding significance of my ‘Nachtrag’ 
for O.T. science, however the question may be 
answered as to the localizing of these rivers, and I 
am sure that Professor Sayce will not be the last 
to admit its importance from this point of view. 
On matters of detail I may perhaps yet enter in 
Tue Expository Times, unless others, as I should 
much prefer, do it before me. To satisfy the 
curiosity of readers, I will only add the names— 
1. River-god car’ eox7y. 
2,. . . . of diorite (the chief product of E. Arabia). 
re) 


ni oan . of affection.* 
4.. . . . ofthe preparer of asphalt. 


The S. Arabians also knew four sacred districts, 
namely— 


1. That of the god car’ efoyjv. 

Poe messenger of the gods. 
aers cord (see the note ad /oc.). 
Ane asphalt, 


That this S. Arabian list is connected in some 
way with the Bab. list of the four river-gods ought 
to be clear to every unprejudiced mind. But this 
alone, whether my geographical explanations be 
adopted or not, invests the whole with an import- 
ance which is not apprehended at the first glance. 
May my brochure then be diligently read and 
studied! Whatever may be the ultimate decision, 
I have fully established a primitive connexion of 
traditions regarding four sacred rivers. Nay, I 
am even persuaded, further, that the Egyptian 
names of the four rivers of the Isle of the Blest 
are to be brought into the same connexion (Book 


1 The ‘stone of affection’ is, as I showed, the chief 
product of Meluch (=O.T. Kosh) or W. Arabia. Another 
synonym of this river was ‘ band of the king,’ and géhanmz 
(Gihon) means in Bab, ‘band’ or * cord.’ 
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of the Dead, chap. 110), in spite of the imperfect 
way in which they have come down to us. This 
point, however, would require an article to itself. 

Munich, Fritz HOMMEL. 
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1 Peter and Enoc§. 


Dr. RenpEL Harris, in the Axfositor (September 
r90t), explains t P 1”? by a parallel in the Book of 
Enoch, and proposes to read dievootvro (En 1° 
dvevoodpnv) for Sinxdvow. The verse ends with the 
remarkable statement, ‘which things ange/s desire 
to look down into.’ This is illustrated by En 9}, 
where it is said that the four great archangels, 
Michael, etc., /ooked down upon the earth in the 
days of violence before the Flood, zapexupav (P 
mapakvyar) ext THy yhv eK TOV dyiwv TOD otpavod. 

Dr. Abbott, in C/we, § 272, quotes 1 P 110 in 
his discussion of Mt 132”, ‘ prophets and righteous 
men have desired to see,’ etc., and the parallel 
Lk 10%, ‘prophets and &zzgs,’ etc. It is pointed 
out that in Hebrew azge/s might easily have been 
misread kings. A word which means both saints 
and angels is ‘holy ones.’ It occurs several times 
in the Book of Enoch, where its meaning in one 
or two places is doubtful. Mr. Charles explains 
it in En 103? by angels, but Dillmann ‘takes the 
holy ones here to mean the saints or righteous.’ 
Mr. Charles writes on the ‘mysteries of the ody 
ones’ in En 1061, ‘ Either the secrets known to the 
angels or the secrets relating to the righteous in 
the future.’ The ambiguous word is also an 
epithet of the prophets. C. Taytor. 
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Mmos ti. S: ‘Pledaed Cfothes.’ 
prey 1 man$> Sys ww odan avaa-byy 
somnds ma ane 
THE meaning of the first half of this verse is usually 
explained by a reference to Ex 2226-27, 

This explanation is inadequate. But to deal 
first with the M.T., we notice that as it stands it is 
ungrammatical, 703 is never used of people stretch- 
ing themselves out, and even if it were so used we 
should require a niphal here; its ordinary usage 
may be seen from the following :— 
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Moreover, Amos himself uses differe t 
when speaking of people stretching the 
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out, viz. :— 
Am 64 yw moo y paswn 
pnwny-by DvD 

Am 67 9 I pAyiD AMD 7D 
It is therefore clear that as the text stands 10° 
has no object. This difficulty is, however, over- 
come if, following Oort, we delete 5; by doing 
so we get perfect grammatical sense, and we have 
the authority of the LXX behind us ; moreover, as is 
pointed out by Lohr in his recently published — 
book on the text of Amos,” the presence of by spoils 
the symmetry of what is otherwise a well-balanced 
couplet. 

The sentence thus emended reads: o%an 023 
naro-$> Syx ww, Pledged garments they spread out 
beside every altar; that the subject of 3° is the 
priests of the sanctuary would seem to be clear 
from the context. 

But what does this mean ? 

Before attempting an answer we should like to 
offer the following points for consideration :— 

1. The LXX rendering of the passage: kat Ta 
ipatia aitav Sexpevovtes oxowvlos, wapareTdopara 
érolovy éxoueva Tod Ovovactnpiov, And tying their 
garments together with cords, they make curtains 
(or hangings) beside the altar. While fully 
realizing the need of caution in making use of 
the LXX, it may nevertheless be surmised that 
the LXX is giving (in the words wapameracpata 
éroiovv) an explanatory gloss such as is frequently 
found in that version. 

2. In 2 K 23" we have the following interest- 
ing note:—And he brake down the houses... 
that were in the house of the Lord, where the women 
wove hangings for the Asherah. It is worth point- 
ing out that both here and in the verse of Amos 
preceding that under consideration, mention is 
made of gross immorality in the sanctuary. 

3. The Asherah was the ‘lineal descendant’ of 
the sacred tree, which seems to have been indis- 
pensable in early days wherever an altar was set ; 
cf. Dt 1671: Zhou shalt not plant thee an Asherah 
of any kind of tree beside the altar of the Lord thy 


? The metaphorical sense which some commentators claim 
for n70 in this verse does not affect the argument. 

2 Ontersuchungen zum Buch Amos. Max Lohr, Giessen, 
190!. 

* #.g. 1S 1, where after ox nox Ap qn’ mand, the LXX 
adds: ért ovx jv airy mardtov. 


d erica which was worshipped in the 
temple of Isis, Robertson Smith says: ‘The 
3 sacred erica was a mere dead stump, for it was cut 

_ down by Isis, and presented to the Byblians 
wrapped in a linen cloth, and annointed with 
_ myrrh like a corpse. It therefore represented the 


— 


the Hebrew Asherah.’* Isis and Osiris are really 
the same as Astarte and Adonis, so that, as 
Robertson Smith surmises, the Byblian myth may 
have come from a Semitic original. 

But, further, there was a practice among the 
Semites ‘of leaving,’ to quote Robertson Smith 
again, ‘at the sanctuary offerings of part of one’s 
clothes or other things that one has worn, such as 
ornaments or weapons. ... The clothes are so 
far part of a man that they can serve as a vehicle 
of personal connection. Hence the religious 
significance of suspending on an idol, or DAat 
Anwat (“tree to hang things on”), not only weapons, 
ornaments, and complete garments, but mere 
shreds from one’s raiment. These rag-offerings 
are still to be seen hanging on the sacred trees of 


: Syria, and on the tombs of Mohammedan saints ; 
: they are not gifts in the ordinary sense, but 


pledges of attachment.’* Rawlinson, in his /s- 
tory of Phenicia, describes a Phoenician cylinder 
which has upon it ‘a rude representation of a 
sacred tree in the central position. To the left 
stands a worshipper with the right hand upraised, 
clad in a very common Assyrian dress. 
sacred tree is a coarse specimen of the winged 
circle or disk, with head and tail, and fluttering 
ends of ribbon.’ May not these ribbons or rags 


1Cf. Jg 6%, Is 178 279 (where the LXX translate ows 
by 7a dévdpa), Jer 177, 2 Ch agg: 

2 Religion of the Semites, p. 191, D. 3. 

3 Op cit. pp. 335-336. It may be mentioned, in passing, 
that similar things are to be seen nearer home as well. In 
Bornhoven, on the Rhine, nearly opposite Boppard, is a 
Wallfahrtskirche, which the present writer has frequently 


offerings, such as crutches, wax limbs, handkerchiefs, etc., 
hanging by the side of the altars. They are thankofferings, 
and though the immediate object of hanging them up may 
be, and probably is, different from that of the cases men- 
tioned by Robertson-Smith, nevertheless the principle 
underlying each must ultimately be much the same. 

4 History of Phenicia, p. 233- 


aking of the myth told at Byblus of | 


_ dead god. But as a mere stump it also resembles — 


Over the | 


n | beaf ) 
| mentioned by Robertson Smith? 


further example of the pledges of 


it Sa 
These considerations have led me to form the 
following conclusion with regard to the verse under 
discussion :— Lah aie — 
The prophet has in view the various offerings 
(garments, clothes, etc.) which were displayed in the ~— ; 
sanctuary as tokens of piety by the priests. They 
were hung up (‘stretched out’) as pledges of 
attachment to the Asherah, de. the conventional 
tree-symbol of the goddess, which was erected by 
the side of (Syx) the altar. With a fine touch of 
irony, the prophet emphasizes the fact that these 
garments are ‘pledged,’ and so far from being 
emblems of piety, they testify to priestly op- ‘ 
pression, for (so one is led to infer from. «the = 
context) these garments had been pledged by 
those who were too poor to pay the exactions 
demanded for the sanctuary for real, or more 
probably imagined, offences. These garments the 
priestly oppressors, who were zealous in their out- 
ward show of religion, offered up in the sanctuary 
to ‘their god.’® 
This last expression omnds is significant ; it 
evidently points to the worship of some foreign 
deity, and I have ventured to identify it with the 
Asherah-worship connected with the cult of Astarte, 
although strangely enough neither the Asherah nor 
Ashtoreth (Astarte) are anywhere directly men- 
tioned by Amos, The existence of this type of 
worship in the time of Amos is, however, suffi- 
ciently well guaranteed by passages in other 
books,® and it is difficult to suppose that it was 
absent from the prophet’s thoughts when he was 
denouncing the false worship of the time. 


W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


London. 


Br. Bd. Konig on Ezehte? t. 1-4. 


I HAVE every reason to be satisfied with the 
reply of Dr. Konig (September number, p. 566) 


to my objections (August number, p. 525 ff.) to 
"his view of the above passage, for, in spite of 


Mes ae : : | i revi it is full of important admissions. 
visited ; inside this church may be seen various curious | its brevity, RB 


5 The spirit animating the priestly offerers, on this view, 
may be compared with that of the people denounced in the 
Book of Malachi (115), who ave brought that which was 
taken by violence, and the lame, and the sick to the altar ; cf. 
also Mal 1°. 
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It will not be superfluous to note these expressly, and 
draw the conclusions where this seems desirable. 
From the silence of Dr. Konig it follows, first 
of all, that I had not at all misunderstood him 
in attributing to him, as I did only with hesitation, 
the view described on p. 527. That is to say, 
he really means that the original title of 
the book has been handed down to us in 
the unpointed 5xptn’ that stands outside the text. 
-On the other hand, he silently admits that /e 
has misunderstood me. For he is now aware that 
I meant to represent Ezekiel as reckoning the 
‘fifth day of the fourth month’ not from the 
day of his birth, but according to the calendar 
year; and, even by urging that this would be 
less likely to happen with a personal date than 
with an affair of state, such as a ruler’s accession, 
he yet admits its possibility—Unfortunately Dr. 
Konig has once more read a little hastily what I had 
written. He makes me say simply that ‘Neh 1! 
looks back to Ezr 77,’ and refutes this by pointing 
out that ‘Neh 11-7° belongs to the Memoirs of 
Nehemiah, but Ezr 77 to the later [the Chronicler’s] 
parts of the Book of Ezra, which could not yet 
have been taken into account by Nehemiah.’ 
Any reader would think from this that I had 
made the latter assumption. But I said expressly 
——I state it at present in somewhat different words 
—that Neh 1! must be considered esther as being 


part of the work of the Chronicler, ze. from the 


standpoint of the redaction, or as having had its 
origin in the Memoirs of Nehemiah. Oxy in the 
Jormer case did I argue, and Dr. Konig himself must 
admit this, that the date in Neh 11 is to be ex- 
plained from Ezr 77. From the latter point of view, 
again, I referred to Neh 2! 13 as witnesses for 
Nehemiah’s way of dating, and hence concluded 
that either the omission in 1! ‘is due to a textual 
loss, or the verse has been torn from a context 
in the Memoirs where an exact date, wth the 
name of the king, immediately preceded.’ Against 
these conclusions Dr. Konig has adduced nothing. 

Dr. Konig’s most important admission is, that 
he, too, is now inclined to accept of a genuine 
Ezekiel element in v.7, and that in the very 
words ‘this is the fifth year of the captivity of 
king Jehoiachin,’ which I picked out of y.2 as 
genuine, ‘This note,’ he says, ‘may have been 
written by the prophet in v.1,—precisely my 
view again, Dr. Konig makes out, indeed, that 
his language (p. 376) about Ezk 12 ‘did not 
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exclude the supposition that a genuine Ezekiel 
element has been expanded by a later hand into 2 
the present verses’; but all the same it is true 
that no one could have gathered that this was 
his meaning when he simply said: ‘Vy.2 are a. 
later expansion, and I am now inclined more — 


than formerly to the opinion that this expansion 
is due to a later hand than that of Ezekiel 
himself’ (/oc. cit.). But it is of little or no con- 
sequence whether Dr. Konig was first led by me 


to the above recognition of a genuine Ezekiel — 


element in y.2, or whether that was his view 
beforehand. Of far greater importance are the 
inferences that follow from this admission. If 
the prophet himself considered it necessary to 
explain the date, ‘in the thirtieth year,’ in ea by 
the addition, ‘this is the fifth year of the captivity 
of king Jehoiachin,’ Dr. Kénig’s statement that 
‘the prophet who lived in Babylon could assume 
that this era was familiar to his readers,’ falls 
away. This alone makes it unlikely in the 
extreme that in the date, ‘the thirtieth year,’ we 
have to do, as Dr. Kénig holds, with ‘the publicly 
recognized system of reckoning.’ He has further 
admitted by his silence that in not one of the 
mass of dates which have come down to us in 
inscriptions from the time of the Chaldee kings 
is there an instance of reckoning by the year of 
Nabopolassar’s accession. Thereby his view is 
condemned, for the time is once for all gone 
by when one was at liberty to put forward any 
hypothesis he chose, because it was impossible 
to check its accuracy.—But the recognition of 
a genuine Ezekiel element in v.? is important 
from yet another point of view. Dr. Konig 
detects ‘the germ of death’ in my view ‘in the 
supposition that the very expression (ene, ro) a 
my life’) on whose presence his [viz. my} 
theory depends was afterwards dropped out.’ 
Here Dr. Konig forgets, in the first place, that 
I am by no means alone in this supposition, 
but that my snd is only an improvement upon 


three different proposals by other scholars. But, 
secondly, he himself testifies to the possibility of 
our proposal by also assuming that something 
‘has dropped out’ of v.1.. Whether this has been 
preserved somewhere else or not, cannot alter 
the fact in question. And, further, if v.2» is 
derived from v.!, my view is correct also for 


wshd nviona of v.*, namely, that this expression 


oT 


same words in v.1, that 
e catchword to indicate 
ace © But in that case v.? is 
Konig supposes, ‘torn from this con- 
[in v1] by a later hand, with a view to 
expansion,’ but this explanatory date was only 
‘meant to be restored by v.”* to its original place. 
- _ Moreover, it is difficult to see how v.° can be 
an expansion of the explanation taken from ve. 
_ On the contrary, if cut off from v.?, this third 
verse becomes quite isolated, and in this way 
again the considerations that tell in favour of 
my proposal to regard v.° as the original title of 
the book are materially strengthened. Everyone 
who feels unable to believe, with Dr. Konig, that 
the 5yptn’ of the MSS, which stands outside the 
text, belongs to the original text, has every reason 
to abide by v.°. 


K. BuDDE. 
Marburg t. H. 
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Recent Opinions on the Mate of: the 
Bets of the Mpostfes. 
II. 


The Rev. R. B. Rackham’s Plea for an 
Early Date. 


At i ts de 


~In an interesting article on ‘The Acts of the 
Apostles’ contributed to the first number of the 
Journal of Theological Studies, the Rev. R. By. 
RACKHAM puts in an attractive ‘plea for an early 
date.’ 
The case for the earlier date mainly rests, he 


says, on the difficulties attaching to any date as 


late as 70 A.D. ‘The crucial difficulty is the 
silence of the Acts as to St. Paul’s martyrdom.’ 
And this difficulty confronts us whether we con- 
sider the structure of the Acts as a whole or the 


plan which would have been much more complete 
“f the death of St. Paul had been recorded, and 
in the second part of the Acts (chaps. 13-28) St. 
Paul is the central figure (pp. 78, 79). For two 
reasons therefore, it is incredible that St. Luke 
should not have related the fate of his hero, if he 
knew it. 

‘A similar chain of reasoning will make it 


| probable that the Acts was composed before the 


we believe, that ended in a trial and acquitt 


_ ‘the wholesale slaughter under Nero?’ (pp. 80, 81). 


| at Ephesus, at Rome. 


‘ 
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(pp. 79, 80). Can we suppose that St. Luke knew 
of the acquittal, and didnot relate it? 
‘Yet another difficulty lies in the tone of the 
Acts. A note of joy and an air of peace pervade 
the whole book. . . . Could this tone have been 
possible after the martyrdom of the apostles’ and 


‘If, then, St. Luke wrote subsequently to the 
Neronian persecution, it could only have been “ 
when the lapse of some years had restored peace 
to the Church, had healed its wounds, and had 
mitigated the personal grief for the loss of the 
apostle. This could hardly have been before 
circa 80 A.D.’ (p. 81). 

‘Such a long interval, however, has its special 
difficulties. A characteristic of the Acts is the 
remarkable fidelity of its pictures to the con- 
temporary situation. ... The most noteworthy 
illustration is given by the early history of the 
Church at Jerusalem. There we find reproduced 
with exactness the condition of Jerusalem between 
30 and 4o a.D., the relations of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, of Gamaliel and the high priestly party,. 
of Jews and Hellenists; the attitude of different 
parties to the Church; the simplicity of the 
Christian Society, which appears as a continuance 
of the band of disciples in the gospel, the place of 
the Lord being now filled by the apostles, and the 
whole body being nothing more on the outside 
than a Jewish aipeo.s, “the Nazarenes.” These 
conditions passed rapidly away,’ and such a picture 
of Jewish politics would have been hard to draw 
after 70 A.D. (pp. 81, 82). 

‘Great as were St. Luke’s gifts, it would 
argue a literary self-control which is almost in- 
conceivable that the destruction of Jerusalem 
should nowhere have visibly affected his retro- 


| spect’ (p. 82). 
position which St. Paul personally occupies in the | 
book. The Acts, as a whole, is constructed on a | 


‘Not a hint in the Acts would enable a modern 
critic to conjecture the subsequent movements and. 
fate of St. Peter, St. James the Lord’s brother, or 
St. John, or the history of the Church at Jerusalem, 
How different it is in the 
case of St. John’s Gospel. We can tell at once 
that St. Peter has been already girded and carried 
“whither he would not,” and that the great age 
of St. John is arousing speculation among the 
brethren’ (p. 83). 


“ 


- between Jewish and Gentile brethren. 
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One of the subsidiary aims of the writer is ‘the _ 


This would have been of no use after Nero’s per- 
secution. ‘That was settled from 64 a.D.; the em- 
peror had declared war; Christianity had become 
a religio illicita; and St. Luke’s arguments were 
thrown away’ (p. 83). 

‘The Acts is a vindication of the Catholicity of 
the Church, and a proof of the true communion 
But in 80 
A.D. no vindication of the existence of ‘‘ Churches 


of the Gentiles” was necessary. The question as 


to Jew and Gentile had been settled by facts’ 
{p. 83). | ; 

‘We might also notice that the Acts was written 
at a time when the question of John the Baptist’s 
disciples and baptism was still a practical matter 
of some importance (1874-19")’ (p. 84, note). 

‘If St. Luke was anxious to vindicate the apos- 
tolate of St. Paul as equal to that of St Peter, and 
yet prove the true unity between them, what better 
proof could he have had than the dramatic picture 
of the two brother apostles martyred at Rome, 
showing that ‘in death they were not divided ?”’ 
{p. 84). 

‘It is clear that the writer has not used our 
Epistles of St. Paul.’ ‘This is evident from some 
apparent discrepancies between the Acts and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, especially between the Acts 
and Galatians.’ ‘If St. Luke wrote at a date when 
the Epistles were the public property of the Church 
and widely read, we cannot imagine his leaving 
such inconsistencies in their present form. But 
if he wrote before St. Paul’s death, all is clear’ 
{p. 84). 

On the above extracts, which contain a fair 


summary of Mr. Rackham’s argument, we may 


make the following remarks :—The termination of 
the Acts is certainly perplexing when we compare 
it with later accounts of the end of St. Paul’s life. 
But in our present state of ignorance as to the 
circumstances under which the book was written 
and of the object of the writer, and, we may add, 
of the real history of St. Paul’s later life, it would 


be rash to conclude that it can only be explained | 


by supposing the narrative to have been continued 
down to the time when the book was written. Dr. 
Salmon puts the argument with his usual force and 


point when he says: ‘To my mind, the simplest | 


explanation why St. Luke told us no more is, that 
he knew no more; and that he knew no more, 
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apologia for Christianity to the Roman authorities.’ | in other words, that the book of the Acts — 


a ots a 
a ae 


because at the time nothing more had happ: 


written a little more than two years after St. Paul’s 
arrival in Rome’ (Hist. Znt. 4th ed. pp. 3375 338). 
And yet, if we apply these words to the finish of 
another composition to which they are equally — 
applicable, we shall see that the conclusion which | 
is drawn does not always hold good. The way 
in which the Gospel of St. Mark ends is equally 

abrupt, and just as surprising as the termination of 
the book of Acts, and yet no one ventures to argue 

that the writer stopped where he did because he 

knew no more. 

I doubt if Mr. Rackham adds much to the 
strength of his argument when he appeals to the 
supposed intention of the writer of the Acts to 
make the structure of his work conform to the 
structure of the Gospels. The idea is that ‘in 
both ’—that is, in both the Gospel and the Acts, 
and also in both the Pauline and the Petrine 
portions of the Acts—‘we have an Introduction 
or Preparation; then an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit ; this is followed by the body of the work, 
the active ministry. This ministry is concluded 
by a Passion, which is early anticipated, and is 
narrated at great length; but the Passion is fol- 
lowed by a Resurrection or Deliverance,’ and that 
the writer having this plan in his mind cannot be 
supposed to have written after the death of the 
apostle, for then he would have ‘ not only missed 
in the Acts the obvious parallel to the Passion of 
the Gospels, but also made it hard for us to dis- 
cover any plan at the bottom of his narrative’ 
(pp. 77, 78). The supposed plan which this 
argument discerns in the Acts is not more certain 
than many other plans which have been proposed 
to explain the structure of the book. It is, more- 
over, a plan which will be of necessity more or 
less discernible in all Christian biographies. It 
can be found, for instance, in the story of Stephen, 
where it is even more complete than in the stories 
of SS. Peter and Paul, because the story of St. 
Stephen’s life ends with the martyrdom which Mr. 
Rackham desiderates in the story of St. Paul’s 
life. 

There does not appear to be much force in the 
argument which seeks to deduce the date of the 
composition of the Acts from its relation to the 
Neronian persecution. It is said that the Acts is 


| 
. 


, an apology for Christianity to the Roman authorities, 


and that such an apology would have been of 


iod covered by sane book of imcl 
occasion for an apologia, for all 
s of the Roman authorities recorded 


| at or near the time of which it treats 
because of the correctness of its historical colour- 
ing, we ought to be prepared to show (1) that we 
have some independent knowledge of the time 
with which to compare the book, and (2) that such 
knowledge would not have been accessible to a 
person writing at a later date.? It is not clear 
that the examples of historical knowledge which 
_ Mr. Rackham cites from the Acts fulfil these con- 
_ ditions. Our knowledge of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, for instance, is, outside the New Testa- 
. ment, chiefly derived from Josephus, who wrote 
after the fall of Jerusalem, and may be supposed 
. to describe Pharisaism as it was in his own day. 
Gamaliel was a well-known personage who was 
‘f not soon forgotten. 
4 between Jews and Hellenists have disappeared 
~_with the fall of Jerusalem? Distinctions of 
~~ language and party do not generally fade so fast. 
_ As to the simplicity of the Christian society, we 
are unfortunately here concerned with a period of 
Church history of which we know very little indeed. 
Until we know from some independent source 
more than we do about the development of Church 
- government both in Jerusalem and elsewhere, we 
can hardly argue with any confidence for the date 


17t is not quite clear what is meant by an afologia. 
Schmiedel speaks of ‘the desire to say as little as possible 
unfavourable to the Roman civil power’ (Lucyclopedia 
Biblica, vol. i. p. 42). But this seems hardly consistent 
with the way in which the Roman officials are commonly 
represented in the Acts. The portraits of the Philippian 
magistrates (Ac 16! %), of Gallio (18), of the chief 
captain Claudius Lysias (23”), im of Felix (2476) and 
Festus (251625) are not more flattering than that of 
Pontius Pilate in the Gospels. The writer of the Acts certainly 
seems to dwell with pleasure upon the occasions when the 
verdict of the Roman authorities was pronounced in favour 
of Christianity. But this is not more marked in the Acts 
than in the Gospels, and is not more marked in the 
Third Gospel than in the First and Second, or in the 
Fourth. 

2 In the case of a book like the Acts we must also bear in 
mind that we are not dealing with a mere romance, but with 
the work of a writer who uses historical materials. 


Why should the distinction | 


a 
ft | ofiies Acts | vel te’ Monae of the’ pictures of 
| Church life which the book presents. — 


: 


the Acts and the Epistles. 


The argument from the silence of the Acts aude. "< 
the destruction of Jerusalem as contrasted with the | 
references in the Fourth Gospel to the later years of 
St. Peter and St. John is open to the criticism that 
the passages referred to in the Gospel are all taken 
from the appendix, which is generally believed to’ 
have been an afterthought, written by the same or 
a different writer. Before this appendix was added, 
the Fourth Gospel was as free as the Acts from 
references to later history. 

It may be added that it is dangerous to Mr. 
Rackham’s cause when he argues from the pre- 
dictions in Jn 21 as if they were prophecies 
after the event, for if the Fourth Gospel contains 
such prophecies, why may not the Third Gospel 
contain them? And if the references to the fall 
of Jerusalem in St. Luke were written after the 
event, then the book of Acts was written later still. 

The baptism and disciples of John the Baptist 
were not forgotten so soon as Mr. Rackham’s note 
on this subjectimplies. Instead of being forgotten, 
John was set up by some of his disciples as a rival 
Messiah, and certain well-known passages in the 
Fourth Gospel are with much reason supposed to 
have been directed against this claim. Even at 
the present day there is a small sect in the East 
who are called ‘John’s disciples,’ and Bishop 
Lightfoot supposes that these people may have 
been descended from some who claimed to be 
disciples of the Baptist in the first century (see 
Clem. Recog. i. 54, 60; Lightfoot, Co/oss. pp. 401— 
405, etc.). 

It is argued that if St. Luke had written at a date 
when the Epistles of St. Paul had become the public 


_ property of the Church, he would have been careful 


to avoid the appearance of contradiction between 
Answer 
stranger things in the Acts than the appearance of 
contradicting St. Paul’s Epistles. There are the 


- contradictions (apparent or real) of the Old Testa- 


_ ment, of the writer’s own Gospel, and of the book 


of Acts itself. Indeed we may carry these obser- 
vations farther, and apply them to other early 
Christian writings as well as to the Acts, The 
writers of the Gospels have not avoided the 


| appearance of discrepancy with one another. 


Either the later of them did not know of the 
earlier, or if they did, they were not careful to 


avoid the appearance of contradictions. 


| 


we have as to the exact date at which the Epistles 

of St. Paul became the public property of the 

‘Church. Joun A. Cross. 
Little Holbeck, Leeds. 
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Lhe Site of the Holy Sepufcbre. 


In the paper contributed to the Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund, which 
was referred to in THE Exosirory Times last 
month, I carefully guarded myself from pronounc- 
ing that in my opinion the Tombs of the Kings are 
the veritable tomb in which, as in a mortuary 
chapel, the dead body of our Lord was deposited. 
I merely used that very remarkable excava- 
tion as affording the best extant specimen of what 
the Holy Sepulchre must have been; giving, as 
you have been good enough to mention, thirteen 
scriptural indications which must be reckoned 
with by our investigators before they can affirm 
that they have found it. 

All the arguments which have been reproduced 
in recent articles in favour of what is called the 
traditional site, are to be seen stated with Christian 
courtesy and moderation in Williams’ Holy City, 
published in 1845. They were answered and 
refuted with equal moderation by Dr. Robinson 
(whose great learning, modesty, and diligence are 
beyond dispute) in 1852. He did not profess to 
have found the true sepulchre, but he conclusively 
-showed that there is no dependence to be placed 
upon the traditions by which the present Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre claims to cover so many 
‘sites of sacred story. Let any one read from 
‘p. 255 to p. 263 of his Later Researches, and he 
will feel how unjust is the imputation of ‘slipshod 
‘reasoning’ which one angry disputant has pre- 
-sumed to cast at him, 


It may also be asked what certain information © 
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The arguments hitherto have chiefly turned | 


upon the direction of the second wall. 


Much | 


ingenuity has been expended on the effort to | 


‘show that its course zigzagged round south of the 
traditional site, so as to bring the sepulchre out- 
‘side that wall. 
fourth century had to explain the case to Con- 
stantine and Helena, he forgot, or had not noticed, 
He 12, which demanded that the Crucifixon 
and consequently the sepulchre, must be outside 
the city. 


Probably when Eusebius in the | 


, | turies of terrible trouble, such as the world had 


_ never seen, had swept over Jerusalem, and tornadoes 


In those dangerous times it would be of destruction had removed many landmarks ! 


ocular proof that the great facts had actual 


1 tes safer miles are his object was goo 
convince all the crowd of pilgrims dema 


taken place in Jerusalem, Supply and demai 
are correlative, alike in the fourth as in t 
twentieth century. But when it is realized that 
the tomb must have been outside the limits of the 
city (which is interpreted by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to have been typified by . 
the camp), then the course of that wall ceases to 
have any bearing on the argument. It has been — 
proved that the bounds of the city were at that — 
time far northward of it; and that the mound © 
adopted by Conder and Goricas was surrounded 
by a thickly populated suburb, to protect which 
Agrippa built his wall ten or twelve years after- 
wards. 

In examining the evidence for the traditional 
site, we find it depends exclusively on the testi- 
mony of Eusebius, bishop of Czesarea. One does 
not care to disparage the character of a dead man 
who cannot defend himself; but when the only 
authentic account of an event, otherwise disput- 
able, rests on one man, we are bound fairly to 
appraise his credibility, and see whether he had 
any known bias. We ask, then, was Eusebius 
in a position to give reliable evidence? Let 
any one read his biography of his patron the 
Emperor Constantine, and he will see how fully 
justified Lewin was in calling him ‘a fulsome 
panegyrist.” Remembering what that potentate 
really was—a man whose stormy past looked so 
black that when he applied to the pagan — 
Platonists, Sopatros and others, asking if they | 
knew any means by which he could be absolved, 
it is said they told him that such crimes as 
his could never be washed away,—and he only 
consented to be baptized by Bishop Eusebius of 
Nicomedia (at the instance of Hosius of Cordoba) 
as a last resort when death stared him in the face. 
Yet this man, with such slender grounds for being 
regarded as a Christian at all, is flattered by 
Eusebius with sickening adulation, We may ask 
then, Was this Haceniae the sort of man to with- 
stand the tremendous pressure put upon him, not 
only by crowds of pilgrims, but by Imperial 
patrons, to find for them the very spots where the 
Crucifixion took place? and this after three cen- 


ey 
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jount Paani to con- | 
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ould na pe so when Ke let the 
sses and the sepulchre, why, at all costs, they 
ust be produced. I do not suppose they thought 
y were committing a sin or a fraud of any con- 
lence in doing so. They would certainly think 
a dangerous sin to check the newborn zeal of 
the Imperial patron, whose superstitious conscience 
and whose pious mother demanded it. Probably 
they dared not confess that the Christians did not 
care or perhaps did not know exactly where the 
true site was. 
In a discussion of this nature I deprecate as 
heartily as you do, the use of such language as 
_ you have culled from one article. I am contented 
a not to know for certain where the Lord lay; and 
I agree with my old acquaintance, Herr Schick, 
~— that probably it is ‘ruled’ that there should 
me - always be some uncertainty about it; but I should 
not be contented if I neglected any means afforded 
by such a sepulchre as the Tombs of the Kings of 
realizing in every detail, as far as possible, all the 
__ Circumstances of the great fact to which it is the 
~ paramount function of the Church to testify. 
; Francis GELL. 
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Ripple, Tewkesbury. 
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Bid our Bord ever speak in Jronp 2 


Tue Exposirory Times for August begins with 
this question, ‘Did our Lord ever speak in irony’? 
The question is an interesting one, but the case 
discussed—Mk 141!1—is by no means the strongest 
instance in the Gospels. If this question is asked 
in the absolute form, it is only right to give the 
Jocus classicus to which those who find irony in 
the Lord’s words usually turn. 

I have read somewhere, or been told, that 
Jowett was once at a dinner table where a dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic said emphatically that ‘ our 
Lord never used irony.’ Jowett asked fora New 
Testament and read the passage beginning, ‘ Full 
well do ye reject the commandment of God, 
that ye may keep your tradition’ (Mk 7°). If 
read in the Greek,- 
rod @cod, «.7-A., it is evident that there is a vein of 


Karas Gbereire tHv evToAny 


| irony fate ew passage. i 
| entirely true from the Speaker’s point of 5 


| ledge’ 


would sound to some who heard it oe ke 
a caricature of Pharisaism; the Speaker sure 
knew this and meant to rouse His hearers 
appealing to the sense of the incongruous | 
unexpected. It is not without a touch of bitter- 
ness. 

Jowett was considered, I remember, to eve 
proved his case for the use of irony at least in this 
instance. DucGaLp MAacraDyEN. 

Northwood, Henley. 
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St. Aobn rvit. 1-3. 


THE common interpretation of the third verse 
in the seventeenth chapter of St. John is that a_ 
knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ gives or 
constitutes, in some way, eternal life. But if 
eternal life is at all equivalent to what is meant by 


_immortality, could we say, on the common view 


of the above verse, that heathen nations who 
know not God and Jesus Christ, are immortal 
beings? I have long felt that the common 
interpretation of the above passage is wrong, and 
that the true reading is, that eternal life is a ‘gift’ 
and not the result of knowledge, a ‘gift’ (v. ) 
in order that men might attain toa knowledge ot 
God and of Jesus Christ, partially at least here, 
but more fully and perfectly, hereafter, in the life 
to come. This would harmonize with all those 
Scripture passages from Job downwards which 
affirm that little is known, or can be known, of 
God in this life. And in the context, v.?, eternal 
life is said to be a ‘gift,’ as in'r Jn 52) and 
other places. In v.? ‘authority over all flesh,’ 
eLovolay mdaons capKos, is given to the Son that 
the Son might ‘give eternal life’ to whatsoever 
God had given Him. The zaoa capé is equivalent 
to all mankind, all humanity, the point therefore 
is this,—was the ‘gift’ of eternal life in y.? 
intended to lead to the attainment of the ‘know- 
in v.°?—or does the knowledge in v.? 
constitute, in any way, the eternal life of v.”. 
The ‘all flesh,’ all humanity, makes for the former 
view, and against the latter. For the knowledge 
of God and of Jesus Christ could not be predicated 
of all mankind, even in this age after nineteen 
centuries of teaching. But eternal life is believed 
to be the common lot or destiny of all mankind. 
It would therefore seem that the common inter- 
pretation of v.* is incompatible with the common 
belief of mankind—while the common belief of 
mankind agrees with the interpretation suggested. 
Of course a distinction may be made between 
eternal life and immortality, but if so, that which 


differentiates the former from the latter should be 

explained by those who adopt the common 

interpretation. W. W. ENGLISH. 
Liford. 
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Our Bord’s Hard Saying to the 
Spro-(Phoenician Woman. 


Marr xv. 26; MARK VII. 27. 


Tur difficulty is not so much in the words used as 
in their attendant circumstances. Taken alone, 
they might have been spoken gently and carried a 
deep meaning (Gal 3°), and thus have served to 
guide the woman’s faith, as they actually did, to 
its true object (Eph 3°). 

It is their ‘setting’ that makes the words sound 
harsh and unsympathetic—Christ’s previous deaf- 
ness to entreaty—His apparent unwillingness to 
help. Yet is not all this capable of another 
explanation? Was it not mental preoccupation ? 

Christ had enough to occupy His thoughts just — 
then. He was consciously nearing the crisis when 
culminating opposition and unbelief with their 
necessary effects (Mt 16!*), including their leaven- 
ing influence on His followers (Mk 8!’—note the 
Revisers’ just omission of érz), were to compel Him 
to close His ministry in Galilee, and force Him 
(as they shortly did) to prepare for His coming 
Death and Resurrection (Mt 1674). 

It was 2 momentous decision to take, and He 
needed time and place where thought would be 
possible and uninterrupted. These could not be 
found on Jewish soil, where He had no leisure so 
much as to eat, and where, like a clergyman in his 
own parish, He was not only subjected to the calls 
of any and all, but where it was His duty in: fulfil- 
ment of His divine mission to attend to them. The 
needed refuge must lie beyond His appointed field 
of labour—where without neglect He can permit 
Himself the necessary abstraction and mental 
concentration. And so ‘ He arose and went away 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon... and would 
have no man know it.’ Metaphorically speaking, 
He locked Himself in His study with orders not 
to be disturbed. ‘The one answer to all applicants 
is to be, ‘I was not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.’ 

We distinguish four stages in His mental pre- 
occupation. The first is that of complete absorp- 
tion. ‘A Canaanitish woman came, and cried, 
Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou Son of David ; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.’ 
‘But He answered her not a word’—He simply 
did not hear her. His mental absorption rendered 
Him oblivious of all that was passing around. 
This continued until His disciples in concern 


| ventured to call His attention to the wo 
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misinterpreting His silence, begged Him tos 
away. Here we reach the second stage. Pa tially | 
aroused for the moment, He dismisses the inter-_ 
ruption with the predetermined formula, ‘I was 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.’ It is His answer, not to the woman (of — 
whose presence and petition He is still un-_ 
conscious), but to the interruption—and He 
relapses into deep thought. 

Thus they arrive at the house (Mk 7"), the 
object of their journey, the needed and needful 
seclusion. Hither the woman follows, and making ~ 
her way in, falls at His feet and there urges 
her petition with, we may presume, intensified 
vehemence. ‘This interruption (third stage) is 
effectual in arousing Him to consciousness for the 
first time of her presence and the nature of her 
petition. Need we import any bitterness or 
harshness into the dignified reply with which He 
first met her request? Did it not seem to Him 
needed, to rebuke an importunity that would 
appear to Him (oblivious as He was of her long- 
tried patience), somewhat too insistent—too eager 
and passionate ? If we cannot but regard the words 
as stern—were they not zatura/, when we re- 
member the nature of His own thoughts just then ? 
In what dark colours would they paint everything ! 
Were there not other ‘dogs’ to whom He had been 
fruitlessly casting the ‘ children’s bread ?’—‘ swine’ 
before whom it was no longer meet to cast such 
pearls? With what bitterness was He realizing 
this (Mk 8}”)! 

The woman’s answer in its absolute confidence 
of faith and appeal sets Him completely free from 
the last vestige of preoccupation (fourth stage). He 
sees her and hears her petition as they are—He 
meets her and her petition as Christ always meets 
the seeking soul—with full and complete satis- 
faction, ‘O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.’ 

It cannot surely derogate from the honour of 
the Son of God to represent Him in the days of 
His flesh as subject like other men to mental pre- 
occupation. It is impossible to think of Him as 
too really a man, so long as we know Him always 
Son of God. He was subject, we know, to sleep 
when weary. He needed to be aroused from it by — 
His disciples before He was conscious of what was — 
passing around—where lies the important difference _ 
if we substitute mental preoccupation for sleep ? 


B. Horack WarRD. 
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LA DISCUSSION recently took place in the Upper 
House of Convocation on ‘The Dearth of 
~ didates for Holy Orders.’ A full report of 

the discussion appeared in the Guardian of 15th 
May. All the most prominent bishops of the 
southern province took part in it. The Bishop 
of Winchester surveyed the facts and suggested 
the remedies. He was followed by the Bishops of 
London, Rochester, Exeter, Lincoln. It was the 
last of a series of discussions on this subject 
_ which has been going on for eighteen months or 
more. When the Archbishop of Canterbury 
closed the discussion, everything seemed to be 


4 said that could be said. 
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That there is an increasing reluctance to enter 
into Holy Orders was admitted by everyone. 
Fonr principal reasons were given by the bishops 
for this reluctance. First, the poverty of the 
clergy. Second, the attractiveness of the Home, 
and, still more, of the Indian Civil Service. 
Third, the decrease in the number of clerical 
masters in public schools. And _ fourth, intel- 


lectual difficulties, 


The last was reckoned the least. It was 
reckoned the least by all the bishops. ‘The 
cause of poverty,’ said the Bishop of Exeter, ‘is, 
Tam sure, the one great cause. The unsettle- 
ment of the boys’ minds and the men’s minds is 

Vox. XIII.—2z. 
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really by comparison quite trifling. The unsettle- 
ment is, as a rule, an unsettlement in a man’s first 
year of his University career. The second year 
will probably enable him to recover his equilib- 
rium. ‘There is a little wastage, but in com- 


parison it is small.’ 


The Bishop of Lincoln, however, took a some- 
what more serious view of the force and prevalence 
of intellectual difficulties. He recognized that in 
our teaching professions there was room for a new 
professor; there was need, as you might say, in 
our Colleges for the endowment of a new chair. 
‘We need some one,’ he said, ‘to help young men 
to get accustomed to the limitation of their 
faculties.’ We have to hold truths in tendency, 
he said. ‘We have to admit our inability to 
reconcile even the things which we know to be 
true. We have to confess that we cannot grasp 
really the whole of those truths which yet we say 
are necessary to salvation.’ And these are just 
the things that young minds find it most difficult 
to do. They do not see why they should try to 
do them. 


An anonymous contributor to the P7/of, whose 
account we are following, agrees with the Bishop 
of Lincoln. He even holds that intellectual 
obstacles are mainly accountable for the striking 
decrease in students of divinity. He does not 


50 


deny that the acceptance of the Creeds is easier 
at present than it was during the ascendency of 
Mill and his school. But he thinks that young 
men’s minds are more vigorous now. And he 
says that sensitiveness to doubt and difficulties 
is, as a rule, in direct proportion to the vitality of 
the mind. 


He gives his own experience. He himself, 
though now he can look back upon some years of 
clerical life, once hesitated to take Orders, and 
that for intellectual reasons. He believes that the 
difficulty arises from the age at which men have 
to decide to take Orders. At the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four men look upon the facts 
of the Creed as something outside their own ex- 
perience. They are propositions, to be accepted 
or rejected as they appear probable or improbable 

in themselves. By the time the man has reached 
the age of forty, the statements of the Creed have 
verified themselves in his own spiritual experience. 
If the man of four and twenty could so forecast 
the years as see himself a man of forty, subscrip- 
He would, 
at the most, be surrendering his immature to his 
Therefore this 
writer agrees with the Bishop of Lincoln, and says 


tion would have no terrors for him. 
own riper and richer judgment. 


that we are greatly in need at this time of some 
one to help young men ‘to get accustomed to the 
limitation of their faculties.’ 


The latest commentary on Ezekiel has been 
written by Dr. C. M. Cobern and published by 
Messrs. Eaton & Mains, of New York. Its 
strength lies in its archeology. The explanations 
which it contains of Ezekiel’s chariot and Ezekiel’s 
cherubim owe their probability as well as their 
novelty to Dr. Cobern’s acquaintance with the 
monuments. But are also occasional 
touches of interpretation that are both new and 
notable. 


there 


Take that most difficult passage, Ezk 2025. 26, 
The rendering of the Revised Version is this: 
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‘Moreover also I gave them statutes that were not 


good, and judgments wherein they should not 
live; and I polluted them in their own gifts, in 
that they caused to pass through the fire all that 
openeth the womb, that I might make them 
desolate, to the end that they might know that 
I am the Lord.’ 


What are those statutes that were not good, and 


those judgments wherein they should not live? 
Were they certain Mosaic regulations, which were 
permitted because of the hardness of their hearts ? 
Or were they the edicts of evil kings, such as the 
‘statutes of Omri’ (Mic 616), which they had to 
accept because they had accepted the kings them- 
selves? Or are these statutes and judgments the 
cruel taxes which sin levies on every man who 
gives himself up to its dominion? 


Dr. Cobern does not decide. He does not 
think it necessary to decide. While God retains 
His sovereignty, it is He that sends these statutes 
that are not good, and these judgments that are 
intolerable, even though from the side of science 
and of man they are to be described as the inevit- 
It is the 
same laws, indeed, which are a savour of life unto 
life to the obedient, that become to the disobedient 
a savour of death unto death. 


able result of our own transgressions. 


In the 
26th verse it is said that they caused their 


But the more difficult matter remains. 


children to pass through the fire, and even this 
is somehow attributed to the ordinance of Jehovah. 
‘I polluted them in their own gifts, in that they 
caused to pass through the fire all that openeth 
the womb.’ 

Professor Konig doubts if this refers to human 
sacrifice. Dr. Cobern, though he gives the doubt 
its value, thinks it most probable that it does. 
But he will not have the suggestion of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Smend, Toy, and others, that in the 


early days of Israel Jehovah ordained child- 


sacrifice, and that this is one of the statutes 
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| Expository Times: Zhe Realms of the Eg 

| Dead, by Professor Wiedemann of Bonn, and Zhe 
Tell el-Amarna Period, by Carl Niebuhr. A third 
has just been published. It is entitled Zhe Baby- 
lonian and the Hebrew Genesis. It is written by 
_ He says it is apposed to all that we know of the | Dr. Heinrich Zimmern, Professor of Semitic 
= Mosaic legislation, and in flat contradiction to | Languages in the University of Leipzig. 
the statements of Jeremiah (7%! 19°). Bertholet 
declares that ‘the fact that Jeremiah is of a 
different opinion is of no importance to the 
decision.’ But Dr. Cobern prefers to hold with 
Jeremiah that Jehovah did not ordain child- 
sacrifice, rather than with Bertholet and all the 
rest of the modern expositors who say that He did. 


Dr. Zimmern begins by recognizing the interest 
of his subject. It is true that the centre of interest . 
has shifted. Able editors who used to welcome 
articles on ‘The Bible and Natural Science’ do so 
no longer. It has been discovered that the Bible 
is content to leave Natural Science alone, and 
Natural Science has been induced to leave the 
Bible alone. Their provinces and their purposes 
are distinct. To speak of ‘the mistakes of Moses’ 


No doubt there is the sacrifice of Isaac. But 
the sacrifice of Isaac was not a sacrifice. It did 


4 not come off. And the very point of it lies in | is therefore itself a fundamental mistake. For 
= that. Other gods will have the best that their | Moses never intended to say the things that are 
: worshippers can give them. Jehovah will have attributed to him. And more than that, Moses 
~ the best also. Other gods demand the offering | is at the best only a link in a long chain of poets 
‘ of the first-born son. Jehovah demands that also, | and editors, who received the materials out of 
; but not for death, for life. For a moment it seems | which Genesis is composed from some far-distant 
_— to be for death, in order that it may be seen to be | past, perhaps also from some far-distant province, 


and passed them on. As they passed them on, 
they purified and fitted them for the highest uses. 
But even in the form they at last assumed, a form 
in which they will charm and instruct the genera- 
tions of men till the end of time, they still bear 
traces of the rock whence they were hewn, and 
the hole of the pit whence they were digged. 


for life for ever. 


So this seeming command to the Israelites to 
offer their children in sacrifice, is in Dr. Cobern’s 
eyes simply a particular example of the universal 
law that the way of transgressors is hard. ‘The 
Israelites rejected Jehovah, and chose Molech. 
Choosing Molech they chose the ordinances of 
his worship. They had to pass their children 
through the fire. To Jehovah it was a ‘pollution.’ 
Yet the very pollution was administered by Him in 
order to bring the Israelites back to their obedience. 


So the centre of interest is not in science now, 
nor even in Moses. ‘The ‘First Book of Moses 
called Genesis’ has been discovered, at least in its 
earlier portions, to belong to the history and re- 
ligion of the great nations of the East. Babylonia 
also has her story of the Creation, of Paradise and 
the Fall, of the early Patriarchs, and of the Flood. 
And the great questions of interest now are these : 
What is the.connexion between the Babylonian 
narratives and those in Genesis? Are these 
ancient stories mere myths, or have they a his- 
torical foundation? And whether they are myths 
or not, what is the meaning of them, and wherein 


During the last eighteen months a series of 
short scientific studies have been appearing in 
Germany under the general title of ‘The Ancient 
East.’ These studies are now being translated 
into English by Miss Jane Hutchison and pub- 
lished by Mr. David Nutt. Two have already 
appeared, and have been noticed in THE 
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~ lies their profit for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in ae 


Our first business is to oan what these ancient | 
| mass, are divided into two parts. 
the ocean that belongs to the eagth. 
is sent to form the celestial ocean, which lies 
above the sky. The two oceans are understood 
to be separated by an actual and substantial vault 
of heaven, called the firmament. 
work of the’ second day. On the third day the 
dry land appears and clothes itself in vegetation. 
The fourth day sees the creation of the heavenly 
bodies, and special emphasis is laid upon the 
‘rule’ of the sun and of the moon. 
not mere lights in the sky, they have a certain 
control, the force of which we see when we turn 
to the Babylonian astrology. On the fifth day 
are created birds and fishes. 
beasts and reptiles, and, as crown of the whole, 
mankind. 


The narratives of the Bible we 
have before us. The Babylonian versions come 
from different sources. First there are certain 
extracts happily preserved by Eusebius and others 
from the work of a Babylonian priest named Ber- 
ossus, who flourished near the time of Alexander 
the Great. Next there is the Chaldean Account 
of Genesis of George Smith. Then there are the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets, especially the series now 
preserved in the Royal Museum at Berlin, which 
contain a story evidently related to the biblical 
narrative of Paradise. And lastly, there is the 
cuneiform tablet, quite recently discovered near 
Babylon itself, which deals with the Babylonian 
versions of the Deluge. 


narratives are. 


The narratives of the Bible we have before us. 
But do we understand them, and have we gathered 
them all together? 
poses a general knowledge of the biblical story of 
Creation, but he thinks it advisable to recapitulate 


Professor Zimmern presup- 


its chief incidents as found even in Genesis, and 
he finds itabsolutely necessary to gather together 
the references to it which are scattered through 
the Psalms and the Prophets. 


The chief source for the Bible story of Creation 
is the first chapter of Genesis. ‘There the creation 
of heaven and earth is ascribed to the word of 
the Almighty. The language, says Dr. Zimmern, 
is solemn and simple, and it is penetrated by a 
sublime theological conception, though its phrase- 
ology suggests priestly learning and abstract think- 
ing rather than the freshness and spontaneity of 
popular belief. The universe is represented as 
lying in a state of chaos until order is introduced 
by the word of God, the Creator. The chief 
phenomena of this primal state of chaos are dark- 
ness and water. An almost personal name is 
given to the watery deep. It is called ‘ Tehom.’ 


And the first act of the Creator, the first day’s 
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Tok of creation, is to eae rae into this gl 
chaos, 


Genesis : 
Bible ? 

of the very latest. 
older than the Babylonian exile, if it is as old. 
It dates at the earliest from the sixth century B.c. 
So its monotheism, for which we are so thankful, 
is no more, he says, than a reflection of the 
monotheism that marked the Jews of the exilic 


ae 


Then the primeval waters, hitherto a single 
One part forms 
The other 


This is the 


They are 


On the sixth, 


This story is found in the first chapter of 
is it the earliest written narrative in the 
No, says Professor Zimmern, it is one 
In its present form it is not 


or post-exilic period. Its learned author, who 
betrays his hand in the carefulness, approaching 
to pedantry, with which the separate varieties of 
animals and plants are indicated, ‘each after his 
kind,’ has taken care that no gross polytheistic 
elements should be left in the story to scandalize 


a strictly monotheistic generation. 


Nevertheless he has not eliminated every trace 
Chaos ; ‘ Tohu-wa-Bohu’ ; 
the darkness on the face of the deep; ‘Tehom’; 
the spirit of God moving, 


of its primitive origin. 


or more literally, 
‘brooding’ upon the waters; the firmament divid- 
ing the waters above from the waters below; the 


———— OS 


“And God created man in His own image, 
In the image of God created He him,’— 
all these are relics of an earlier age and an earlier 
belief. 
we read the parallel Babylonian narrative. 


But the first chapter of Genesis does not con- 
tain all that the Bible has to say about the 
Creation. Following now somewhat closely Gun- 
kel’s remarkable book, Schépfung und Chaos, 
Professor Zimmern discovers a series of passages 
in the poetical books of the Old Testament 
which refer to a struggle between Jehovah and 
a mythical monster. 


primeval chaotic deep. It is personified, and 


us make ene in our image’ . the sobtieal fin | . 
. of ‘expression retained in the account of the 
creation of man— 


Their presence is unaccountable until - 


This mythical Being is the 


appears under various names, as Rahab, leviathan, | 
dragon, serpent, or simply sea, but more especially _ 
| and the slaying of the dragon is again associated 
| with the creation of the world— 


as Tehom, the name employed in Genesis. 


He quotes first of all from the 89th Psalm, and 
in this translation— 
©Thou remainest lord, when the sea rageth, 
When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 
Thou hast defiled Rahab as carrion, 


With arm of strength thou hast scattered thy 


foes. 
Thine is the heaven, thine is the earth ; 
The world and its fulness, thou hast founded it. 
North and south, thou hast created them.’ 


He sees there a close connexion between the over- 
throw of Rahab and the creation of heaven and 
earth by Jehovah. He sees that the Creation 
takes place only after the fall of Rahab. He sees 
that in the struggle Rahab has had auxiliaries. 
He sees that they were only scattered, while Rahab 
was slain and even treated with ignominy after 
death. And all these things he sees in the parallel 
Babylonian narrative, as we shall see them also. 


| Isaiah : ; 
arm of Jehovah! Arise as in the days of « old, 6 
Art thou 
not he that shattered Rahab, that defiled the Y 
| dragon? Art thou not he that dried up the sea, — 
| the waters of the great Tehom; that made the 


‘His next quotation is 5 ftom the Lae aes Tr 
‘ Arise, arise, arm thee with strengtt 


in the generations of ancient times! 


depths of the sea a path, that the saved might pass 
over by it ?’ 
of the Red Sea. But the passage of the Red Sea 
does not exhaust the reference. The cutting of 
Rahab in pieces and the defiling of the dragon 


seem to Dr. Zimmern clearly to describe the 


struggle of Jehovah with the chaotic monster 
before the Creation. 
opinion by a quotation from the 26th chapter of 
Job, where it is said of God— 
‘By his power hath he stilled the sea, 
By his understanding hath he shattered Rahab, 
His hand hath defiled the wreathéd serpent.’ 


Lastly, he quotes from the 74th Psalm. Here 
the part played by Rahab is attributed to leviathan, 


‘But thou Jehovah art my king from of old, 
That doest salvation in the midst of the earth ; 
Thou hast divided the sea with might ; 
Hast broken the heads of the dragons in the 

water. 

Thou hast bruised the heads of leviathan ; 
Gavedst him for meat, for food to the jackals. . . 
Thine is the day, and thine is the night ; 
Thou hast established moon and sun. 
Thou hast appointed all powers of the earth ; 
Summer and winter, them hast thou formed.’ 


Now whether these passages are earlier or later 
in date than the first chapter of Genesis, they are 
clearly earlier in conception. The ‘ Jehovah- 
Tehom myth,’ as Dr. Zimmern boldly calls it, 
is present in the first chapter of Genesis, but not 
in the crude form in which these poems present 
it. From the strictly religious point of view, 
therefore, the Genesis narrative ranks highest. 


The last words refer to the passage 
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And he strengthens his _ 4 


But from the purely historical point of view the 


they exhibit the original story in its more naked 
and primitive form. 


How remarkable is the parallel between this 
story as we now see it in fulness and its Baby- 
lonian equivalent. The Babylonian epic of 

Creation begins in this way— 
‘Of old, when above, the heaven was unnamed, 
Beneath, the earth bore not any name, 
While yet the ocean, the primeval, their begetter, 
The primeval source, Tihamat, mother of them 
all, 
Their waters in one mingled together, . . . 
Then appearéd the first of the gods.’ 


Here are the primeval waters, but personified as 
male and female, and the female bears the name 
Tihamat, the same as the biblical Tehom. After 
this there follows an account of the origin of the 
gods, special prominence being given to the birth 
of Marduk. For it is this Marduk (the Merodach 
of the Bible) that offers himself to give battle to 
Marduk is 
He plunges his sword into the body 
of Tihamat, slays her, casts forth her corpse, and 
tramples on it. 


the rebellious and chaotic Tihamat. 
victorious. 


Then he turns on her allies and 

takes them captive. Returning to the body of 

Tihamat he cuts it in two pieces. 

‘The one half took he, thereof made the firma- 
ment, 

Bounds set he to it, watchers he placed there, 


To hold back the waters commanded he them.’ 


The parallel with the biblical narrative is obvi- 
ous. The epic goes on to describe the creation 
of the heavenly bodies. Then comes a gap 
through the loss of some of the cuneiform tablets. 
But Berossus, to whose accuracy the tablets bear 
surprising testimony, enables us to affirm that the 
missing tablets must have contained an account of 


the creation of the dry land, plants, animals, and 
mankind. 


Now the first thing that clearly emerges from 
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| pes comparison is, that the account og hed 


other passages are by far the more valuable, since | tion which we find in the Bible and the accou at 


_supreme, but other gods are apparently there 


which we find on the clay tablets of Babylonia are 
not independent. Recall the points of compari- a 
son. According, to both accounts, before the — 
Creation all was water. This watery deep is per- — 
sonified as a terrible monster, called ‘Tihamat’ in 
Babylonia, ‘Tehom’ in Hebrew. No article is 
used before the Hebrew word; as in the Baby- 
lonian mythology, it is a proper name. In both ~ 
accounts the monster is dragon-like, and in both 
there are variants implying that it had several 
heads. In the Babylonian tradition there is 
specific mention of a seven-headed serpent. This 
conception does not appear distinctly in Genesis 
nor throughout the Old Testament. But we have 
it when we reach the Apocalypse in the New 
Testament, a book which has preserved other 
traces of this primeval conception. In the Baby- 
lonian narrative, Marduk gains his supremacy 
among the gods by his victory over the dragon ; 
in the Israelite account Jehovah is already 
and share in His deliberations. In both accounts 
the dragon of the deep and her allies are guilty of 
rebellion and an impious ambition to obtain do- 
minion over the world. Marduk and Jehovah 
both go forth to war bearing a sword, with which 
they slay the dragon. The auxiliaries of Tihamat 
are more leniently treated by Marduk than herself ; 
so likewise do the helpers of Rahab fare, at the 
hands of Jehovah. The body of Tihamat is 
divided into the upper and lower oceans; the 
dividing of the deep into the waters above and 
the waters below, precedes in Genesis the creation 
of heaven and earth. 


With these resemblances in mind it is impossible 
to believe that the two accounts are independent. 
What is their relation to one another? There are 
three possible ways of it. The Babylonians may 
have borrowed their account from the Israelites ; 
the Israelites may have borrowed theirs from the 


Babylonians ; or both may go back to a common 
original. 


ligion, that is to Professor Zimmern simply 
ceivable. ‘Do they both go back to a common 


‘that are evidently and exclusively Babylonian, 
The whole scenery, indeed, is specially Babylonian. 
It is the scenery of alluvial plains, like those of 
Babylonia, not the scenery of Palestine, nor yet 
of the Syrian or Arabian desert. Its theology also 
is Babylonian. It was not Jehovah but Marduk 
that was the god of spring or of the morning sun. 
To Professor Zimmern’s mind the demonstration 
is now complete, that the account of the Creation 
in the Bible is borrowed from Babylonia. 


When was it borrowed? Not at the Exile. No 

_ doubt the first chapter of Genesis, in its present 
literary form, may be placed as late as the Exile. 
But it is incredible, says Professor Zimmern, that 
the Jews of the Exile, with their sharply distinct- 

ive Jehovah cult, should have taken this myth, as 

he calls it, ready-made from their heathen 
oppressors, and placed it at the beginning of their 
sacred writings. Some of the later kings, as Ahaz, 


— 


improbable. For there are features of the story 


—— = 


were friendly to the Assyrians, and coquetted 


foreign customs, but that also is too latea time — 
| for such an appropriation. To account for the 


form in which the narrative in Genesis appears, we 


are bound, Dr. Zimmern holds, to assume a long 


development on Israelite, and indeed on Pales 
tinian, soil. One period only remains that suits 
the conditions. 


It is the period of the Tell el-Amarna letters. 
These letters belong to the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. They reveal an active intercourse 
carried on between Babylonia and the West, and 
especially Egypt and Palestine. The medium of 
intercourse was the Babylonian language and writ- 
ing. It was mythological texts that served as 
exercises for Egyptians and Syrians in the study of 
the language of intercourse, and Dr. Zimmern 
thinks it highly probable that the matter of these 


texts would have entered the consciousness of the : 


students. It has come about indeed, by a strange 
disposition of Providence, that one of the mytho- 
logical texts used for this purpose, and discovered 
at Tell el-Amarna, is no other than that story of 
Adapa which bears so close a resemblance to the 
biblical story of Paradise. 


GH Remarkable Palimpsest. 


By Acnes Smita Lewis, Putt. Dr. (Hatz), LL.D. (St. ANDREws). 


Tuose of your readers who take an interest in the 
palimpsest of the four Gospels in Syriac which I 
discovered in the Convent of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai in 1892, will be pleased to learn that 
another manuscript has come into my hands, prob- 
ably from the same quarter, which, though far its 
inferior in point of value, presents some features 
which are well worthy the consideration of the 
palzographer and the biblical scholar. It is a 
palimpsest, purchased at Suez in 1895, whose 
upper-script is a collection of extracts from the 
writings of the Christian Fathers in an Arabic 


translation assigned to the end of the ninth or 
beginning of the tenth century. The under-script 
is chiefly Syriac, in two columns; a fifth or sixth 
century text of the Protevangelium Jacobi and 
Transitus Mariae forming one book. Mingled 
with this are four leaves from two MSS of fifth 
century Peshitta Syriac Gospels, three leaves 
of an ancient Arabic document, and fourteen 
from the Syrian Father, Mar Jacob. Three 
leaves are a double palimpsest, Syriac texts from 
Exodus and Isaiah crossing each other beneath 
the later Arabic. But the book contains other 


ae 


_ of literature. 


features which place it among the curiosities | 
I have been aware for the last six years that 
many pages of the under-script were not Syriac, 
but a very peculiar Arabic. Until June of this 
year they baffled my attempts at identification, 
for two reasons: partly that I was seeking for a 
Christian text under a Christian one, and partly 
that they were Cufic. I need not waste words 


pc Gen. x. 
KHTTA PA TCA PXIMArEl Poa 
EIC TOAECCMCDTHPIONEIC TON 
TOTTONOYICOCHPATHK TO & dedemenoc 
EKEl KAICYNECTHCEN C Trapedero 
OA PXIAECMOTHCTUMICG 
CHPAYTOYCKAITIAPECTH © edroypre 
f. 118 7 v.17 
a emBpaccome TETA PAPMENOL KAIH PIOTA 
cmon: TOYCEYNOYXOYCPA PACD 
OIHCANMETAY TOYENTH 
ero) DYAAKHITA PA TOOKCDA Y 
TOYAGIMODN. TIOTITAT POCC§ 
oem TA YMCNCKYOPCOTACHME 


& in the margin stands for Aquila ; c for Symmachus. 


by telling how I at last got on to the right track, 
and with the help of a chemical reagent found 
that I possess seven leaves of a Cufic Cordn 
belonging to the first half of the eighth century, 
or possibly to the end of the seventh; also sixteen 
and a half leaves from another Coran MS., which 
needed no reagent, and are also of the eighth 
century, though a little later, as their script shows 
a very few diacritical points. The script in 
both these MSS has all the characteristics of the 


“earliest Cufic. ' 
| remains yet to be told. 


which had apparently only the one Arabic writing 


I had copied a portion from each of 
Cufic leaves, and was about to send it to the 
when I observed a little leaf, f. 11 in the 


on it. Thinking that the reagent might possibly 
reveal some more of an underlying Coran text, T 
passed my brush lightly over its margin, and to 


3, 4 


po : 


es 


my intense astonishment, instead of the Arabic 
letters for which I was seeking, a row of beautiful 
Greek uncials appeared, like a vision from the — 
forgotten past ; and these were followed by eleven 
other lines, being six on each side of the leaf. 
Their resemblance to the script of the Codex 
Sinaiticus made me hope that they belonged to 
the fourth century; and I lost no time in identi- 
fying them with Gn 40°-4 on one side, and Gn 407 
on the other. V.? contains an interesting variant, 


il ae i 


yf 


of zapa 


‘Hebrew text, nynaen ey na, 


On the margin, close to the edge of the leaf, I 
noticed the letters cove in small uncials. It was 
then the Long Vacation in Cambridge; but a_ 
few scholars remained, and I asked some of them 
what the mystic letters might mean, showing them 
at the same time the MS. 


I suppose that their 
eyes were, like mine, too closely riveted on the 


central text to observe that there was a column of 


small words on the margin of each page, entangled 
amongst the loops of the closely written -upper 
Arabic script; and it was only after I had sent 
photographs of the two pages to my friend, 
Dr. Nestle of Maulbronn, that I was informed 
of the full value of the fragment. Dr. Nestle 
says— 

‘The manuscript, from which the photographs 
of two pages have been placed in my hands, is 
important for three reasons— 

*z, Because uncial MSS of Genesis are few; 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus being defective for the 
greater part of this book. 

©, Because its texts appear particularly good, 
confirming Gn 403, the reading of Philo, dpxipa- 
yetpw, which had been changed by the latest editors 
of his works (Cohn-Wendland, ii. 211) into the 
reading of the Codex Alexandrinus, dpxwW<eoLopu- 
Naxt. The true reading was known till now only 
from the Coptic and Syro-Hexaplaric Version and 
from six cursives of Holmes. 

«3, Because it contains marginal readings from 
the Hexapla of Origen, adding to those collected 
by Field some which were hitherto unknown, as 
407, xaxa and rovypa for oxv0pwra.’ 

Within the last few years other parts of the 
Hexapla have been discovered by Messrs. Grenfell 


and Hunt, and by Dr. Taylor, Master of 

John’s College, Cambridge. Dr. Taylor’s fragt 
was in the collection brought by Dr. Sc 
from the Genizah in the synagogue of Old Cairo. 
There are: ae 


gi f mapa 7G dpyiBeo~ 
ch seems to be a closer rendering of | 


But mine is from a different source. 
indications that before the year 1868 it was lying 
in the Library on Mount Sinai. How it was taken 


from that place, and what vicissitudes it has 


undergone, are beyond my power to investigate ; 
but I may refer your readers to Professor E. T. 
Palmer’s narrative in the Desert of the Exodus, 
vol. i. p. 70. I hope to give all the texts which 
form its under-script in No. xi. of Studia Sinaitica. 

It is indeed surprising that a small book of 162 
leaves, each measuring 19 centimetres by 12, 
should contain such a variety of subjects: selec- 
tions from Athanasius, Chrysostom, Theodosius, 
Theodorus, Mar Ephraim, Mar Isaac, Mar Jacob, 
the apocryphal story of the Virgin Mary, two speci- 
mens of Peshitta Gospels, two specimens of very 
early Cordns, a private document, Syriac texts from 
Exodus and Isaiah, a beautiful Syriac hymn, and 
a leaf of the Septuagint, with variants from the 
Hexapla. The occurrence of Christian writing on 
the top of Mohammedan is of itself sufficiently 
singular. But'the chief lesson which it conveys 
to me, as to all other owners of MSS dating 
between the seventh century and the eleventh, 
is, that we might try a harmless chemical, hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia, by way of experiment, over 
a few of the margins which appear to us to be 
perfectly blank. 

Since the above was written I have shown the 
fragment to my friend, Dr. Rendel Harris, who 
assigns it to the sixth century, or possibly to the 
beginning of the seventh. If the script is like 
that of Codex Sinaiticus it is also like that of 
Codex Bezz. 


«<p 


THe Mew French Schoo! of Theology. 


By THE Rev. J. Dick Fiemine, B.D., TRANENT. 

of the Boulevard Arago, and of many a theological 
causerie, in which the professor became a student 
among his students and with the utmost freedom 
from professorial reserve discussed Neo-criticism 
or Ritschlianism, or any other ‘ism’ that flourished 
at home or abroad. But the main interest of 


In the death of M. Auguste Sabatier the new 
Paris school of theology has lost its chief 
exponent. If this were the place for personal 
reminiscences, the writer might speak with a sense 
of personal gratitude of the sterling qualities of M. 
Sabatier as a professor in the Protestant College 


< 
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English readers must be confined to his literary 
work, and his contributions to what is called, 
for want of a more pleasing name, ‘Symbolo- 
Fidéisme.’ 

One of the latest critics of this school of 
theology, Dr. G. Lasch,! seeks to give an estimate 
of its significance for France. He considers that 
the ground had been prepared for it in the general 
movement of literature, as well as of religious 


‘thought. The sceptical idealism of Renan could 


satisfy only an aristocratic few; the ‘religion of 
humanity’ based on Positivism had borne little 


fruit; while in literature there was many an indi- 


cation of a return to the mystical and romantic. 
On the other hand, the narrow dogmatism of 
scholastic Protestantism had lost its hold. Such a 
work as that of the school of Paris was called for, 
to revindicate the Christian religion and to restate 
its doctrine in harmony with the intellectual needs 
of the time. Dr. Lasch characterizes Sabatier’s 
Esquisse @une Philosophie de la Religion as an 
epoch-making apologetic contribution, and con- 
fidently predicts of the whole movement that, as 
it unites strict scientific method with religious 
fervour, it will prove fruitful in evangelic 
preaching, no less than in the.development of 
French theology. 

In his critical exposition of this theology, Lasch 
has properly confined himself to a study of the 
two works, Sabatier’s Zsguisse and Ménégoz’s 
Publications diverses. Sabatier’s work furnishes us 
with the philosophy and general theological prin- 
ciples; Ménégoz’s book deals, unfortunately only 
in a fragmentary way, with particular dogmatic 
questions. It is to be hoped that M. Ménégoz, 
who has proved an acute and original thinker, 
may yet give us a complete and systematic pre- 
sentation of Christian doctrine from the stand- 
point of the new school. This would be the 
best answer to the charge repeatedly made, though 
strenuously denied, that Christian beliefs are 
reduced by this school to matters of indifference, 
and that faith is treated as quite independent of 
them. 

The theoretic basis is furnished by Sabatier ; 
and, accordingly, Lasch devotes himself to a 
thorough exposition of the Zsguisse, allowing 
himself a more logical arrangement of the material. 
Sabatier has treated his subject under the three 


1 Die Theologie der Pariser Schule, Von Lic. Dr. Gustav 
Lasch, Williams & Norgate. Price M.1.80. 
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but, strangely enough, relegates to the end his — 
theory of knowledge and his doctrine of symbolism. 
Lasch adopts a more scientific arrangement, and © 
places in the foreground the fundamental theoretic — 
principles, as governing and throwing light upon 
Sabatier’s view of the origin and nature of re- — 
ligion. 

Sabatier’s theory of knowledge is a modified 
Kantianism. He accepts the distinction of the 
two inseparable elements—an @ friori, furnished 
by the necessity of thought, and therefore, he 
maintains, essentially and wholly subjective (‘the 
principle of causality, for example, is mot in the 
things, but in the mind’); and an @ posteriori, 
furnished by experience. By the conjunction of 
these two elements the world of science arises, the 
world of phenomena, where the causal nexus is 
unbroken, and determinism reigns. No doubt is 
to be cast on the reality of this world of pheno- 
mena; Kant’s ‘thing in itself’ is to be rejected as 
meaningless ; Sabatier appeals to the discovery of 
new planets proved to exist before they became 
actually visible, and to the power that man exerts 
upon nature by his knowledge, as proofs that the 
world we know is the real world existing without 
us. (Query—Does not the rejection of Kant’s. 
‘thing in itself’ involve the rejection of the 
analysis of knowledge which makes that sup- 
position necessary? lLasch holds that the ‘thing 
in itself? must be retained, and that only by 
retaining it is there room left for the postulates of 
the moral consciousness. Rather we should revise 
an analysis which so opposes subject and object, 
that the object becomes unknowable, and the 
subject is imprisoned within the necessities of its 
own subjectivity). But this phenomenal yet real 
world is not the only world. Besides this world, 
governed by the enchainment of causes and effects, 
there is the world of self-consciousness, of moral 
effort and freedom. The physical sciences deal 
with the first world, employing there the category 
of causality, and pronouncing judgments of exist- 
ence ; the moral sciences deal with the second; 
their supreme category is ‘the good,’ and the 
judgments.they pronounce are judgments of dignity 
and value. In this world, where the spiritual 
activities are supreme (the esthetic faculty, con- 
science, religion), our knowledge is necessarily 
subjective. Our judgments are judgments of 
worth, and they make only a limited and cir- 


—ee 


appeal. T 1e good is only revealed 
3 beauty to those who have the 


O! 
sthetic sense; God to the pious and pure in 
art. And our knowledge is necessarily inade- 
quate and symbolic. The creations of art are 
but symbols; attempts to enclose the ideal in 
the real, to express the inexpressible ; they are 
ore or less perfect according as they convey not 
exact ideas, but true spiritual impressions. So the 
language of religion is symbolic. Exact thought 
‘is the province of science, and of the understanding 
working with the things of sense and space and 
time. We have no modes of thought equally 
adequate to the supersensible world; the proper 
language here is a parable. 

Lasch finds that there is in Sabatier’s working 
out of these principles considerable exaggeration. 
Value-judgments and existential judgments need 
not be exclusive; the judgments of religious 
thought are judgments of existence no less than of 
worth, and we cannot accept the dictum that the 
existential judgments of religion are the product 
of value-judgments, or are the outcome of mere 
emotion. Take one of Sabatier’s own examples. 
‘In presence of some grand spectacle of nature, 
man, feeling his weakness and dependence over 
against the mysterious power there revealed, 


~ trembles with fear and with hope. This trembling 


is the primitive religious emotion. But this 
emotion implies necessarily for thought a certain 
relation between the feeling subject and the object 
that produced the feeling. Now this thought, once 
awakened, will necessarily express this relation by 
an intellectual judgment . . . he will cry out, for 
example, “God is great,” to mark the infinite 
disproportion between himself and the universal 
Being that makes him tremble.’ Here, then, we 
have a religious thought, a value-judgment. But 
it is not subjective in the sense that it is a mere 
expression of pious emotion, or in the sense that 
it is a mere value-judgment and nothing more. 
The pious emotion does not produce it; the 
intellectual notion which Sabatier himself declares 
to be essentially different in nature, accompanies 
the emotion, but has its own intellectual roots. 
Nor is this intellectual judgment a mere value- 
judgment ; it is clearly at the same time a judgment 
of existence, and must have its grounds in some 
rational interpretation of experience. But, further, 
the symbolic character of religious judgments is 


overstated. It finds its philosophic basis in the 


Kantian doctrine that our theoretic knowledge is 
limited to experience; which Sabatier interprets 
in this_sense that all our conceptions of super- 
sensible objects necessarily express themselves in 
terms of sensible, time, and space experiences, and 
therefore inadequately. The very fact, however, 

that we are conscious of the inadequacy of these 
representations of the supersensible proves that we 

have some intuition or notion of the transcendent 

after all. How then do we come in touch with 

this supersensible? According to Kant, we do 

stand in some intellectual relation to it; the 

theoretic reason yields us at least the idea of 
God, and the practical reason enriches our con- 

ception, and guarantees the reality ofit. Similarly, 

Schleiermacher, while denying the adequacy of 
our conceptions, or the possibility of gathering our 

thoughts of the supreme unity into a coherent 

whole, nevertheless argues that the reality of God 

is a presupposition both of the theoretic and the 

practical reason. Both the leader of modern 

philosophy, therefore, and the leader of modern 

theology, maintain equally that we stand in some 

intellectual touch with the Supreme Being, and 

deny that we are entirely imprisoned in the images 

and categories of sense-experience. Even Ritschl, 

who abandoned the theoretic proofs of God’s 

existence, held to the knowability of God through 

the practical reason and by the help of revelation. 

But Sabatier, in presenting his doctrine of sym- 

bolism, is strangely silent as to the power of reason 

to transcend the understanding. It is to him as 

though when the human limited mind deals with 

God, it deals with a something it cannot really 

handle, and overshoots itself. It is doubtless 

because of this underlying scepticism as to the 

adequacy of our thoughts of God, that Sabatier 

prefers, instead of the more definite language of 
the Christian faith, the vague and mystical 

expressions (the ‘principle of our being,’ ‘7étre 

universel’) which have brought upon symbolism 

the charge of pantheism. 

There is then, according to Sabatier, no intel- 
lectual bridge leading us to God. How then do 
we really come into touch with the Divine? The 
answer is given by Sabatier in his Theory of the 
Origin of Religion. Religion has not its spring in 
any intellectual need, or sense of the infinite, 
releasing emotions of adoration, but solely in the 
emotions awakened by the contradictions of life. 
We have the sense of moral freedom, and ideals 
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that demand to be realized; but there lies before | | 


us a world of mechanical law, opposing and 
thwarting us at every step. From the smart of 
this conflict religion arises, affording a practical 
solution. The spiritual nature takes instinctive 
flight to the universal being, the principle and end 
of life; and uniting itself with that principle by 
an act of moral energy, it attains peace and is 
strengthened for further conflict. Religion is 
thus, as Sabatier admits, an example of self- 
preservation, or spiritual self-realization in the 
presence of the contradictions of life. This 
theory is good so far as it goes; but it is not 
comprehensive enough. The struggles of life, 
with the obstacles that lie without and within, 
are doubtless an all-important factor in religion, 
and in all human progress. At different stages of 
his life man has to struggle with nature for his 
subsistence; he stands face to face with moral 
ideals unrealized, with problems of freedom or 
destiny he cannot solve. But to find in this 
struggle the origin of religion and of the con- 


sciousness of God, is to lead us back to the | 


theory of Feuerbach, that God is created by our 
need. Sabatier sets religion upon too narrow a 
basis. The contradictions of life have doubtless 
a large part in the development of religion, and 
they are present at the very birth of it (when 
indeed have they been absent?); but there are 
harmonies in life, and a moral order, which may 
also have some part in leading us to fellowship 
with the eternal Being. But the fact is that 
Sabatier has closed every avenue to God that 
proceeds by the way of the intellect. The reason 
has nothing to do with the origin of religion; 
and though it comes in later to serve with its 
poor symbols to express the various phases of 
the pious consciousness, its province is wholly 
secondary. This neglect of the intellectual 
factor avenges itself in the vague and shadowy 
God that Sabatier describes ; and while it enables 
him to look with philosophic sympathy on all 
the religions that have traversed the stage of 
history, its effect must surely be to weaken the 
vision to the great variety of content, the light 
and shade, the height and depth of religious ex- 
perience. 

For the particular dogmatics of this school, we 
have to turn to the various contributions @enished 
by M. Ménégoz in his . Pudlications aiverses. 
Except for the fact that the doctrine of symbolism 
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encourages a free criticism of Church doctrine, 
modifications of doctrine proposed by Ménégoz— 
as to the Trinity or Eschatology, for example— 
do not remind us of the distinctive principles o f 
symbolism or fidéisme ; they form an independent 
contribution on the finde of a liberal theology, and 
stand or fall on their own merits. But the fidéist 
doctrine on which Ménégoz lays special emphasis, 
viz. that a man is justified by faith, apart from 
his beliefs, carries with it the same undervaluing of 
the intellectual factor in religion, as may be _ 
charged against the philosophy of Sabatier. It 
would be quite unwarrantable to condemn the — 
theory on the ground that it makes faith independ- — 
ent of belief; for Ménégoz recognizes that faith _ 
is never found alone, that it lies embedded in 
beliefs and doctrines, and is frequently produced 
by them. But Lasch rightly demurs to the view 
expressed by Ménégoz that a man may be justified 
by faith, even though he has no belief in Jesus 
Christ, or in the working of the Spirit, nay even 
though he has no conscious faith in God. Is not 
faith in danger of being evacuated of all content, 
when such beliefs are wanting? Ménégoz’s 
formula and his logical deduction from it are both 
attractive to a generous mind. If they only mean 
that God is gracious to every one that turns his 
heart Godward, or at least in the direction of © 
what is good, what Christian could deny it? In 
every upward turning of the heart God is 
graciously present, making His goodness and for- 
giveness felt in greater or less degree ; is not such 
a movement of the heart God’s own movement 
and gracious work therein? Let it be allowed 
that every movement of the soul in the nobler 
direction is blessed of God. But there is faith 
and faith; there is grace and grace. There is the 
faith of the poor heathen which is embedded in 
error; and the faith of the Christian solidified by 
truth. And God meets each heart with the grace 
it is capable of receiving ; giving to the one gleams 
of His mercy like rifts of glory through the clouds ; 
giving to the other fuller supplies and a more 
abundant assurance. In short, we cannot ignore 
the intellectual element in faith, or minimise it at 
the expense of religious emotions and volitions. 
We can only accept the fidéist doctrine of faith 
apart from beliefs, if we are permitted to modify 
it so,—that a man is justified by faith independ- 
ently of all beliefs, except such as faith itself 
involves. 
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f Commentary. 


a pe _ THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


HEBREWS XII. 2. 
_ ‘Looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before Him endured 
_ the cross, despising shame, and hath sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God’ (R.V.) 


EXPOSITION. 


‘Looking unto Jesus.’—It is not possible to express in 
~ English the thought suggested by the Greek verb aphorontes, 
___ which implies that we must ‘ look away (from other things) 
unto Jesus.’ It implies ‘the concentration of the wandering 
. gaze into a single direction.’—FARRAR. 
__ * The author and perfecter of our faith.’—The ‘ faith’ 
of which the apostle speaks is faith in its absolute type, of 
which he has traced the action under the Old Covenant. 
The particular interpretations, by which it is referred to the 
faith of each individual Christian, as finding its beginning 
and final development in Christ ; or to the substance of the 
Christian Creed; are foreign to the whole scope of the 
passage, which is to show that in Jesus Christ Himself we 
have the perfect example—perfect in realization and in 
effect—of that faith which we are to imitate, trusting 
jn Him. He too looked through the present and the 
visible to the future and the unseen. In His human 
nature He exhibited Faith in its highest form, from first 
to last, and placing Himself as it were at the head of the 
great army of heroes of Faith, He carried faith, the source 
of their strength, to its most complete perfection and to its 
loftiest triumph.—WEsTcoTT. 

‘Who for the joy that was set before Him endured 
the cross.’—The joy that was set before Him was accepted 
as an equivalent (and more than an equivalent) for the 
sufferings which He endured. The joy was that of the work 
of redemption accomplished through self-sacrifice. The 
suffering was that of the cross, a death at once most 
painful and most humiliating. —WESTCOTT. 

‘Despising shame.’—Disdaining to shrink from any 
kind of shame, even that of being treated as a slave, a rebel, 
a blasphemer.—DELITZSCH. 

‘Hath sat down at the right hand of the throne of 
God,’—The contrast of tenses is significant. He endured 

. and hath sat down. The fact of suffering is wholly 
past, but the issue of it abides for evermore.—WESTCOTT. 

THE meaning is not that our Lord’s throne is placed at 
the right hand of the throne of God, but that He sits on the 
right hand (of God, and with God) on the same throne.— 
DELITZSCH, 
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MetTHopDsS OF TREATMENT. 
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Looking unto Jesus. 
By the Rev. Henry Montagu Butler, D.D. 


The eye sees what it brings the power of seeing. 
The star is one thing to the child, another to the 
mariner, another to the astronomer. What is the 
sight of Jesus on the cross to us? 

1. One thing all must see—innocence. It was 
not an execution but a martyrdom. It was one of 
those moments known both to the heart and to 
history when evil seems good, and good evil; when 
bigotry, jealousy, pride, envy, etc. combine to rouse 
the mob-passions always in wait for the hour and 
the man. Pilate’s act is a present parable. If 
these mob-passions rise in us, and we are tempted 
to cry with the crowd against some person or 
cause, ‘ Crucify, crucify !’ let us look to Jesus, and 
remember that this was part of the ‘shame’ which 
He ‘despised,’ while He still loved them who 
shamed Him. 

2. We see not only a righteous man. It is He 
who, the night before, said, ‘I have overcome the 
world.’ Can we see in Him the Conqueror of the 
world? Do we not see here the victory of good- 
ness over evil by suffering? We are often depressed 
by the power of evil in the world, even in Christian 
ages. If Christ has overcome the world, why this 
flood of pollution? We cannot answer ; but if we 
‘consider’ Him who fought with evil even unto 
death, we may learn to win Christian triumphs, if 
not to solve Christian mysteries. How did He 
confront evil? He did not shun it, nor rage 
against it, nor palliate it, He tracked it to its 
root, and then died for it. And as we look to 
Him we learn that evil can be conquered no other 
way. We must suffer and die for it. Those who 


can say, in any measure, ‘I have overcome the 


world,’ are those who, like Christ, have made evil 
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their own ‘yet without sin’; have borne, for its 
sake, shame and death, ‘looking to Jesus.’ 

3. Those who have seen so much have seen 
more, — the evil in themselves. Only sinners 
understand the Cross. To their conscience He 


who hangs there is the Lamb of God, who taketh | 
away the sin of the world. This the eye of the 


Christian brings the power of seeing. It looks to 
Jesus and sees the Atoner for sin. The doctrine 
of the Atonement is full of intellectual difficulty. 
Scarcely one in a generation can state it in a 
way his contemporaries can approve. But what 
theory cannot do, the sight of Jesus on the Cross 
It reveals the heart to itself and assures 
Such love and pity and righteous- 
ness cannot be in vain. The Holy One is made 
sin that we may become righteousness. We cannot 
construct a flawless theory of the Atonement from 
these words, but we can feel, as we look to Jesus, 
our burthen of sin fall off our back. 

as We see not only His suffering but His joy. 
This joy had a place in the word ‘It is finished.’ 
He had conquered evil and set up once for all a 
standard of what was highest in God’s sight, the 
daily sacrifice of the will till it becomes one with 
God’s. From this height He would draw to Him- 
self all the best impulses of His own, and His 
healing power would finally put away sin, and 
leave man at peace with God. This joy nothing 
could take from Him, and it is the joy of all 
His servants, who even before death, and much 
more after, see of the travail of their souls. 


can do. 
it of God’s love. 


TT. 
The Commander’s Conflict and Triumph. 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 


Our Lord is (1) the Leader of the army of the 
faithful, and(z) the perfecter of their faith. ‘The 
objects of contemplation which will assist Chris- 
tians in running their race are (1) the Com- 
mander’s conflict and our share in it; (2) His 
triumph and our share in that. 

1. Zhe Conjtict.—There are three points given: 
the motive of His sufferings ; these sufferings as 
an instance of patient endurance ; the shame of His 
death as revealing His scorn of hindrances. Each 
is a pattern for us. (1) Our Lord’s whole life was 
influenced by realizing by faith an unseen reward, 
the joy of sitting at God’s right hand. His motive 
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is generally traced to obedience to God or love 
to man. There is no contradiction. We mu: 
combine all. Each is a strand in the golden corc 
which bound .our Sacrifice to the horns of the 
altar. It seems to introduce an element of self- 
seeking; but His exaltation, like His humiliation, 
is for our sakes, that He may complete His work. 
Like Him we must subordinate the present to the 
future issue discerned by faith. (2) He is the 
pattern of heroic endurance. He not only endured 
the pain, but stood steadfast under it, not only on 
the cross, but during His whole life, with unflinch- 
ing determination. Such endurance must be ours. — 
Life is not a garden but a wrestling-ground, and to 
make an arena for wrestlers the turf and daisies — 
must be taken away and the soil beaten flat. 
Every Christian must carry a cross and be fastened © 
to it. (3) Contempt of obstacles. There are © 
difficulties in our lives which will be big or little as 
we look at them. Most of them are only white 
sheets with a rustic boor behind, like village 
ghosts. Go up to them, and they become small. 
Despise the shame, and it disappears. 

2. The Triumph.—The new thing which accrued 
from Christ’s Incarnation was that His humanity 
was lifted up to participate in Divinity. Rest, 
Dominion, Judgment are the prerogatives which 
the Man Jesus won by His Passion and Sacrifice. 
This is a revelation and a prophecy for us. We 
have no knowledge of another world apart from 
His Resurrection and Ascension. In His exaltation 
we learn what is possible for us. He is the type 
of what God means us to be, and the measure of 
what we may hope to become. And His triumph 
has powers to fulfilits own prophecy. The ending 
of the work on the Cross was the beginning of 
another form of work for us which will never cease 
till the world has yielded to His love. He beholds 
and helps our conflict ; He makes intercession for 
us as our great High Priest; He has gone to 
prepare a place for us. More, if we are joined to 
Him by faith, so real is the union that we are 
glorified with our Head and partake in His victory, 
receive grace and blessing from Him, and are 
brought at last to share His throne. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ir takes a very strenuous effort to bring the unseen Christ 
before the mind habitually, and so as to produce effects in 
the life. You have to shut out a great deal besides in order 
to do that ; as a man will shade his eyes with his hand in 


calm abysses 
you by the glare at 
my brother, if you 


dazzling lights behind you. —A. MACLAREN. 


awa 

Many young Christians are kept weak for a very long time 
‘through watching their own frames and feelings, If you 
read the diaries kept by young Christians, you will find the 
entries are usually of this kind: ‘Very cold to-day; little 
enjoyment in prayer.’ ‘Faith is very feeble ; I cannot lay 
_ hold ofa Saviour for me.’ ‘Felt some kindlings of heart 
- to-day in reading the words of Jesus.’ The almost exclusive 
reference is to the emotions, affections, and desires of the 


great neglect of knowing and doing. And it is often only 
through a great struggle that a soul frees itself from this 
hindering peculiarity, and learns to grow and thrive by 
looking away from self — ‘looking off unto Jesus.’— 
R. Tuck. 


CouLp an emmet pry into itself, it might marvel at its 
own anatomy ; ; 

But let it look on eagles to discern how mean a thing 
it is. 


NoTHING great reveals itself toahasty glance. No great 
book can be read by snatches. No great picture can be 
understood or felt by the man who runs through a gallery 
and looks at a hundred in half an hour. The secrets of no 

_ fair landscape will impart themselves to the hasty tripper 
“who casts a lack-lustre gaze for a minute over it. This 
‘modern life of ours, with its hurry and its bustle, about 
which so many people are so proud, is fatal, unless we 
exercise continual watchfulness over ourselves, to all deep 

F and noble things. The most of us spend our lives as some 

i amateur photographers do their days, in taking snapshots ; 

and, of course, the mystery and the beauty and the secret 

md and the power escape us. Sit down and let the loveliness 

soak into you, if you want to understand the fairest scenes 
of Nature. Sit downin front of Jesus Christ, and take your 
time, and as you look you will learn that which no hasty 
glance, no couple of minutes in the morning before you go 
to work, no still more abbreviated and drowsy moments at 
night before you go to sleep will ever reveal to you.— 
A, MACLAREN. 


A LApy had a dream, in which she fancied herself at the 
bottom of a deep pit. She looked round to see if there was 
any way of getting out; but in vain, Presently, looking 
upward, she saw in that part of the heavens immediately 
above the mouth of the pit a beautiful star. Steadily gazing 
at it, she felt herself to be gradually lifted upwards. She 
looked down to ascertain how it was, and immediately found 
herself at the bottom of the pit. Again her eye caught sight 
of the star, and again she felt herself ascending. She had 


| ward, 


have to go out unto Him beyond the camp, and leave all | 


heart. All is concerned with the element of feeling to the. 


fell to the bottom with 
recovering from the effect of the shock, et 
herself as to the meaning of it all, and once again 
her eye to the star, still shining so brightly above, an 
| again felt herself borne upward, Steadily did sl 


| only, by looking to Jesus.—T. GUTHRIE. 


LooxinG unto Jesus, 
Healing I shall find 
For the broken spirit, 
And the bruis¢d mind— 
Yet I gaze on daily, 
Till my eyes grow dim, 
Looking unto any 
Rather than to Him! 


Looking unto Jesus, 
I shall learn the road 

That the soul must travel 
Going home to God— 

Yet I lag and linger, 
Till I scarce can see 

My guide and sweet companion 
Beckoning to me! 


Looking unto Jesus, 
I behold the heights 
Gleaming in the glory 
Of Love’s undying lights— 
Yet my heart unmoved 
Cares not to aspire, 
Nor for all their splendour 
Would be any higher! 


What is it that ails me? 
Why am I so dead 

That looking unto Jesus 
Lifts not up my head? 

And my heart so wanders, 
Caring not to see 

Him, its fount of gladness? 
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Recent Biblical Wrebacoloay. 


By A. H. Saycse, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor or ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


Ur of the Chaldees. 


Ever since the decipherment of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions made it clear that the biblical Kasdim 
and the classical Chaldeei were of different origin, 
various attempts have been made to explain the 
Hebrew name, but thus far with little success. 
The classical name presented no difficulty ; the 
Chaldzans are-the Kalda of the monuments, who 
inhabited the marshes at the mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. It was not until Merodach- 
baladan possessed himself of Babylon that they 
came to form an important element in the Baby- 
lonian population and eventually to become 
synonymous with it; before that period they were 
but one of the many West Semitic tribes, like the 
Puqudu or Pekod, who were settled on the fringe 
of the Babylonian kingdom. Winckler and De- 
lattre have supposed that Nebuchadrezzar 11. 
belonged to them; it may be so, but at present 
there is no proof that such was the case. 

But while the name of the Chaldzeans recurs in 
the inscriptions, that of the Kasdim is unknown 
to them. And it is first met with in Scripture, 
not as a title of Babylonia, much less of the 
district inhabited by the Kalda, but as an epithet 
of the city of Ur, which stood on the west side of 
the Euphrates, outside the limits of Babylonia 
proper. The fact has been first pointed out by 
Professor Hommel with his customary acumen. 
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The epithet is thus applied, in the Book of Genesis, 
not to the alluvial plain of Babylonia,—the land of 
Eden of the monuments and of the second chapter 
of Genesis,—but to the region west of the Euph- 
rates, the native home of the Bedaéwin and West 
Semitic tribes. The Bedawin were known to both 
Babylonians and Egyptians as the ’Sutu, or ‘ child- 
ren of Sheth’ (Nu 24!") 

These West Semitic tribes, in so far as they 
occupied Mesopotamia and Northern Arabia, are 
the Aramzeans of later history. We must, how- 
ever, remember that the Aramzeans are not neces- 
sarily those who spoke Aramaic dialects. As a 
matter of fact, these latter dialects originated in 
the contact of Arabic with that West Semitic lan- 
guage which may be called Canaanitish or even 
Hebrew, at a much later date than the time when 
the Assyrians and their neighbours first spoke of 
the Aram or Arameeans. ‘Aramean’ is a tribal 
or territorial term, not a linguistic one, and as 
such it is used in the O.T. (eg. Dt 26°). 

Now the western bank of the Euphrates on 
which Ur was situated lay within the territory not 
only of the ’Sutu or Bedawin, but also of the 
Aramezans. Ur, indeed, was closely connected with 
Harran, the leading city of Mesopotamia. The 
two cities were the seats of the worship of the moon- 
god, around whose sanctuaries they had grown up. 
And it is therefore significant that according to 
Gn 22”, Chesed was the son of Nahor of Harran, 
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‘Arabia. In a former article I have proposed to 
call the dialects they used Hebraic, and perhaps 
the same term might be extended to them in a 
racial sense. At all events it is important to 
remember that they occupied South-Eastern Arabia 
as well as the lowlands to the north-east of Baby- 
- lonia, and that the Assyrians were of the same 

blood, though they had adopted the Babylonian 
language. 

Under the dynasty to which Khammurabi or 
Amraphel belonged the West Semites conquered 
Babylonia, or at any rate imposed upon it a line of 
_ kings. Hebraic proper names occur plentifully in 
~ the contracts of the period; at a later date most 

of them disappear. Itis only in the time of Kham- 
-murabi’s dynasty that we find names like Jacob-el, 
Joseph-el or Joel (Yahum-ilu). This therefore 
must have been the time when the Kasdim crossed 

~_ the Euphrates and established themselves in Baby- 
lonia; in the age of Abraham Ur was still Ur of 
the Kasdim in contradistinction to the other 
great cities of Babylonia which were purely Baby- 
~Jonian; but the Kasdim had already planted 
themselves in the Babylonian plain, and it was 
not long before they gave a name to it among 
their West Semitic neighbours. Not long after 

Abraham’s migration Khammurabi united Baby- 
__ lonia under a single Kasdim sovereign and made 
- Babylon for the first time the capital of the 

country. Just as Merodach-baladan’s possession 
of Babylon in later days caused ‘Chaldean’ and 
‘Babylonian’ to become synonymous, so the rise 
of Khammurabi’s empire made Kasdim and Baby- 
lonian synonymous among the Semites of the West. 

It is noteworthy that in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis Babylonia is not mentioned among the 

‘sons of Shem. Hitherto it has been supposed 
that it is meant by Arphaxad, in spite of the fact 
that in rr!2 Arphaxad is the ancestor, not of the 
Babylonians, but of the Western Semites. M. de 
Morgan’s discoveries at Susa have now put a new 
complexion on the matter. They have shown 
that Elam, the son of Shem, is not the non-Semitic 
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| Semitic Babylonia. 
| murabi, in fact, it was as purely Semitic as Assyria 
| it was only after that period that it passed into the 
Western Somer ag Le 


‘ic Seca ated flor Oaaas to Southern ~ 


was aie FG sinete ica Pica was a provi 
Before the age of | 


hands of a non-Semitic power. 
or ’Sutu were settled in the lowland parts of it, 


and proper names make it clear that the enpdeanien rs J 
of Khana, which lay to the north of it, was West 
The sons of Shem, accordingly, 
represented the Western Semites, and hence it is 
that Samu, or Sumu, the biblical Shem, was the 
ancestral god of the dynasty to which Khammurabi 
Its first king called himself Samu-abi- 
The Book of Genesis turns 


Semitic also. 


belonged. 
‘Shem is my father.’ 
out to be strictly accurate in its ethnology: Elam, 
Asshur, Arphaxad, Nod (so I read instead of Lud), 
and Aram all formed one family, and traced their 
decent from Shem. To the same family, morover, 
belonged the tribes of Hadramaut and South- 
Eastern Arabia. 

There was a good reason for not including 
Babylonia in the same family. Its primitive pop- 
ulation and culture were alike non-Semitic. The 
Babylonian language and civilization of a later 
day were due to the superposition of West Se- 
mitic upon Sumerian elements, and the Babylonian 
language—which we generally term Assyrian— 
remained, like modern English, a mixed language 
to the last. ‘The fact is witnessed not only by the 
vocabulary, which is full of Semitized Sumerian 
words, but also by the grammar with its two 
tenses expressive of time, and above all by the 
phonology which has suffered from the inability of 
the Sumerians to pronounce the distinctive sounds 
of Semitic speech, even more than Egyptian Arabic 
has suffered in the mouths of a Coptic population. 
The ghain and ’ain, the fa, za, and fa are all 
gone; even the f¢saddé and géph have been con- 
founded with sain and kaph or gimel. Even if all 
remains of Sumerian literature had perished, Sem- 
itic Babylonian would have obliged the scientific 
philologist to postulate the existence of a Sumerian 
language. 

I have assumed that Arphaxad is a representa- 
tive of the Western Semites. It has long since been 
recognized that the name is a compound of Chesed, 
and of all the attempts that have been made to 
explain the first element in it that of Schrader, 
which connects it with the Arabic arfah, Eth. 
arfet, ‘a wall’ or ‘rampart,’ is the most plausible. 
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: — irrupu. 
— last two forms, arpu has nothing to do with aradu, 
. ‘to destroy,’ and is, I believe, the azpha of Ar- 
%, phaxad. The latter name, consequently, will signify 
¢the wall of Chesed.’ It will thus be parallel to 

Kar-Duniyas, ‘the wall of the god Duniyas’— 
- perhaps a Kassite form of Dungi,—which denoted 

Babylonia, and Kar-Kassi, ‘the wall of the Kassi,’ 

the name given in later days to the mountain- 
ous country to the north-west of Elam. Kar- 
i Duniyas, it may be added, is probably the Median 
Wallof Xenophon (see myarticlein the Proc S.B.A., 
February 1897, p. 75). Like the Shur, or ‘ Wall’ 
of Egypt, which defended the eastern frontier of 


Egypt from the Bedawin of Asia (Gn 2518), it 


protected the settled inhabitants of the country 
from the incursions of the nomad ’Sutu. Remains 


of a similar wall still exist on the eastern bank of 


the Nile; they are now rapidly disappearing, but 
when I first visited Egypt considerable portions of 
it were still to be found. The fellahin called it 
Het el’Agtiza, ‘the wall of the old woman,’ and 
its construction was ascribed to the mythical 
queen Diltiqa. 

As I have pointed out in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology (June 1896, p. 
172), the name of Kasda or Chesed is found in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, where it is applied both 
to a city and toa district. Its situation is given 
us in WAZ. ili. 66, Rev. 16-35, where Um 
Kasda-KI, ‘the mother of the land of Chesed,’ is 
included among the deities of the ’Sutu. It lay, 
therefore, on the western side of the Euphrates, 
precisely where Ur was built. The name may be 
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| in a tablet (81. 2-4, : 
| irsitum, ‘earth,’ and gaggari, ‘ground. — ; 
events, Zasdé is not a purely Babylonian wo rd. : 
or ‘rampart,’ is explained by arpu, narrupu, and | 
Whatever may be the meaning of the | 


certain geographical cartouches in the famous 
inscription of Shishak, which the excavations of M. 
Legrain had for the first time exposed to view. 
Among them M. Legrain pointed out to me the 
The last five in the — 
list are Sh-l-d-d, R-p-ha, L-bun, ’An-p-+-n, and 
H-a-m. The last name is evidently the Hum of | 
where it is the last name ~ 
R-p-ha is Raphit the modern baaneeas ’ 


Paran and Hagar’s Well. F Fi 
The winter before last I copied at Karn: 


name of J-u-r-d-n, or Jordan. 


the list of Thothmes 111., 
but one. 
between Egypt and Palestine. 

The name, however, which is of most interest is. 
’A-n-pr-n. This is evidently ’En-Paran, ‘the 
spring of Paran,’ and the list shows that it could 
not have been far from Raphia. Now it will be 
remembered that Ishmael is said to have grown 
up ‘in the wilderness of Paran’ (Gn v217), 
which is presumably the same as ‘the wilderness — 
of Beer-sheba’ (v.14), as it was there that Hagar 
found the spring which saved her son’s life (y.1%). 


It has usually been assumed that the wilderness — 


of Paran was confined to the district immediately 
westward of Mount Seir, since ‘Mount Paran’ 
was synonymous with ‘Mount Seir’? (Dt 33%, 
Hab 3%), but Shishak’s list shows that the name 
applied to the whole stretch of country as far 
as the Mediterranean. Indeed, it is more than 
possible that ‘the spring of Paran’ is the ‘well 
of water’ discovered by Hagar. Lebun is probably 
the Laban of Dt 11, which is associated with 
Paran. Laban has been identified with the Lib- 
nah of Nu 33”, but this is not probable. 
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chapters 49 and s0 we have a very important 


of him. In the beginning of chapter 42 
-we found the servant represented as one whose 
hand is held in the hand of God, in order that he 
_may bring his fellows help from above, and may 
not despair of being able to save them. Because 
of his relation to God he is characterized by 
modesty and gentleness, yet a gentleness that 
never becomes softness. ‘He shall bring forth 
law faithfully.’ We were at pains in the last paper 
to make clear to ourselves that(this Servant of 
_ the Lord is not an individual, but the God-fearing 
heart of the nation through whom, under God, the 
_ whole people is to be saved, and ultimately‘ the 
heathen as well. )We must keep this fact of wo 
the servant is steadily in view as we approach 
= other passages which are descriptive of him. We 
- must not be misled by metaphors used of him 
_ which would in modern England be used only of 
an individual, and we must, above all things, 
_adhere resolutely to what Scripture says. 

At the beginning of chapter 49 the servant 
speaks: ‘Listen, O isles, unto me; hearken, ye 
peoples, from far. The Lord hath called me from 
the womb ; from the midst of my mother hath He 
made mention of my name... and He said 
unto me, Thou art My servant, Israel, in whom I 
will be glorified.’ Yet not the whole of Israel, for 
he goes on: ‘ And now, saith the Lord who formed 
me from the womb to be His servant, to bring 
Jacob again to Him, and that Zsvae/ be gathered 
unto Him, . . . I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be My salvation 
unto the ends of the earth’ (49!). 

I lay this great stress upon the fact of the 
servant being neither an individual nor the whole 
nation, but the pious kernel of the nation, because 
the qualities and functions of the servant which 
are mentioned in chapters 49 and 50 are really 
the qualities and functions of the devout Israelites, 
man by man, who, as a body, constitute that 


: it IL : 2 
The Servant as Spokesman of God and as Martyr (Isa. xlix. 1-9a, |. 4-9). 


ar 


saving salt of the nation to which the name- a 
Servant of the Lord is given. The prophet inter- — 


prets the collective task through the personal 


duty. ae 

(Now let us see what the fresh features of the 
servant are. They are three, three that are 
almost inseparable. He is to express the glory of 
God, to be a vehicle of that glory to men. He 
is to be a witness by speech, and his witness will 
pass into martyrdom by suffering. ) 


if Jehovah said unto me, My servant art thou ; 
Israel, in whom I will be glorified. 


‘The word rendered ‘be glorified’ means to 


‘become visible. The glory of God is His 
holiness, His character, known and_ recognized. 
But God is Spirit, pure Spirit. ( If, then, His 
character is to be made known to those who do 
not know Him, He has need of a human mediator ; 
and until the Son of God Himself: became man, 
God could be made known to mankind only 
through those men who followed their instinct for 
Him, who felt after Him if haply they might find 
Him, and having found Him, dwelt in His fellow- 
ship, their spirits with His. ) God is necessary to 
the best in man. He isnecessary for the preserva-~ 
tion of whatever is good in man. 


If Thou take Thy grace away, 
Nothing pure in man will stay, 
All his good is turned to ill. 


And so the Westminster divines were grandly 
right when they put as the first question and 
answer in their Catechism— 

What is the chief end of man? ; 


Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him 
for ever. 


That is one of the most inspired utterances of 
modern times, and has had an_ incalculable 
influence in moulding Scottish character. Every 
schoolboy in Presbyterian Scotland learns as his 
earliest lesson that ‘man’s chief end is to glorify: 
God, and to enjoy Him for ever.’ Teach a boy that 
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from his childhood, teach him to know God as his 
Father, to interpret God in his life and make Him 
visible to men, and you have set before him a 
permanent truth and a present duty, a duty, the 
fulfilment of which will ennoble him, and make him 
more Godlike all the days of his life. If, then, the 
Church is to be a servant of the Lord, if we who 
are its members are to contribute to make it so, we 
must see to it that the effect of our lives is to bring 
God near to our fellows. There must be some- 
thing about us that needs explaining, a humility 
that is impressive in its dignity, the reverence of 
him who is aware that God is always near, and 
knows God as a Friend. By nothing short of this 
can God be glorified in us. Philanthropy is 
good, but it is not redemptive; it relieves from 
without, it gives no hope of change from within. 
Any sort of material help whatsoever has reference 
only to material welfare; and what men need 
above all things is that we give them a lift, a 
lifting up of the heart towards God, God who 


understands and sympathizes, and who alone can 


provide for all the needs of the creatures He has 
made. ‘That which we call charity is good in its 
place ; but if it is to uplift men and not pauperize 
them, it must be backed up by the love whose 
beautiful name it has usurped, it must be the ex- 
pression of love,—love which is the character of 
God that men need to have interpreted and made 
visible to them. 

2{ In the second place, the servant is not only 
to interpret God in his life; he is, if I may so 
phrase it, to utter God with ie lips as well as his 
life. \ He hath made my mouth like a sharp 
sword, in the shadow of His hand hath He hid 
me; and He hath made me a polished shaft, in 
His quiver hath He kept me close’!(Is 402 aN 

‘The Lord God hath given me the tongue of 
them that are taught, that I should ae how 
to sustain with words him that is weary: He 
wakeneth morning by morning, He wakeneth mine 
ear to hear as they that are taught. The Lord 
God hath opened mine ear, and I was not 
rebellious, neither turned away backward’ (Is 

50% 5)) 

In these two passages the prophet evidently 
puts his own experience into the lips of the 
servant. The words describe the writer. His 
utterance is like a sharp sword, which does its 
work perfectly, because it has been forged and 


tempered by the Paual of God Himself. 


speech is like a pointed arrow going straight to the 
mark through all opposition of sin and pride and : 


faithlessness. It has lain in the quiver of God, 
and at length been taken forth and drawn by the 
divine hand. Where, except in the words of 


Jesus, can we find a message from God more 


calculated to make men penitent and trustful 
than in the prophecies of 2 Isaiah? ‘This is 
speech that comes from the tongue of the learner, 
as the prophet so significantly says. If any man 
speak on behalf of God, he must speak as the 
oracles of God; he must have listened with the 
inward ear for what the Holy Teacher saith ; 
and that alone must he utter without addition or 
subtraction. Here we have what is practically a 


definition of prophecy from one of the greatest of — 


the prophets. And he represents this utterance 
as an ideal towards which all devout men, those 
who are the servant of the Lord, should aim. He 
seems to say: ‘Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets!’ Let us examine a little 
more closely what is required in order to make a 
man the spokesman of God. 

The first condition is that‘silence shall precede 
speech. The sword must be hidden in the 
shadow of God’s hand, the arrow lie in His quiver. 
But this silence is not listlessness, 
that, ‘He wakeneth morning by morning, He 
wakeneth mine ear to hear as the learners.’ No 
listlessness this, but punctual waking by the 
heavenly voice with a view to instruction. Speech 
that is to be helpful must be the outcome of a life. 
Behind the speech must be the life that is hid in 
God, a life which is unseen by others, but not 
unfelt by them ; the uplifting, of which they are 
conscious, is something which they know must be 
traced back to God. If we are to succour the 
weary with words, we must not be strangers to the 
secret place of the Most High. The silence in 
which the Lord Jehovah opens our ear and gives 


to us the tongue of the learner must precede the — 


speech which is to convey the succour of God 
to those who are weary. And even though our 
words be very few, yet we ourselves shall be so 
full of our experience of God, that our bearing and 
our lives will, as I ventured to express it, utter 
God even beyond what the power of words can 
achieve. Let us see to it that morning by morning 
our ears are opened to the heavenly voice. Some 
of us have not many minutes, it may be, but let 


that | 


So far from — 


~~ 


_ described as a martyr. 


1 uld ie a ae cae to eel in 
aie oe tion, and would stimulate you to 
ir best, what may you not expect from even 
) minutes spent morning by morning in the 


ence a God listening to His sete 


I was not rebellious, 
Nor turned away backward. 


he speech may be in many words or few accord- 


- to circumstances, but there is no man who, is 


. entitled to perpetually hold his peace and never 


name the name of God to a single human 
being. ‘ 


I have spoken of the servant as one in whom 


God is glorified and made visible, and also as the 


spokesman of God. (From v.© onwards he is 
Martyr is a Greek word 
spelled with English letters; but in Greek it 


~ means only witness, in English it means one who 


suffers because of his witness to the truth. 


iy 


you.’ 


In: the 
experience of the servant of the Lord, the witness 
becomes the martyr.) Now the Bible never blinds 
this fact, and neither must the expositor of the 
Bible nor anyone who means to regulate his life 
by the Bible. Jeremiah spoke of himself as a 
gentle lamb led to the slaughter. 2 Isaiah uses a 
similar phrase of the servant in chapter 53. Jesus 
bade His disciples rejoice and be exceeding glad 
when they suffered for righteousness’ sake, ‘for so 
persecuted they the prophets that were before 
Paul says that we must, mus¢, through much 
tribulation enter the kingdom of God. And 
Browning echoes these greater voices of the past 


| *I know where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s 
throne is.’ 


wen ie says, ‘How very hans it is to Rad ae 


Christian.’ 
Jesus says that if a man will not take up his 
cross daily and bear it after Him, he cannot be © 
His disciple. He says that ‘he that endureth to_ 
the end, the same shall be saved.’ But He says, Sa" 


I know, therefore, all is well. ‘Fear 
not, for I am with thee.’ If thou couldst have 
served Me better in another place, there would I 
have placed thee. Paul, again, compares the 
Christian life to a warfare. ‘Fight the good fight 
of the faith,’ he said, and do not be surprised or 
discouraged if it feels like a real fight. You were 
never told to expect anything else. But, thank 
God, He knows all about it, and is not indifferent, 
but equips us in His own armour. And so, when ~ 
His servant has to endure hardships, he can con- 
fidently say, ‘The Lord God will help me; there- 
fore I have set my face like a flint, and I know 


that I shall not be put to shame.’ 


Savonarola, a man of noble family, gave up the 
prospect of social and political position and 
became a Dominican monk. He loved his 
adopted city of Florence with a passion that made 
him labour by all means for moral and spiritual 


reform. The pope let him have his way for a 


time until his reforms seemed likely to clash with 
the interests of Rome; and.the prophet who had 
made the bonfire of vanities was himself burnt at 
the stake. But it is only he who is ready to lose 
his life for Christ’s sake that can truly save it. 

‘If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. And the world passeth 
away and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever.’ ; 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


, Sg / , t 
(Nietzsche's UWitsston. 
In recent years German walle: have given much 
attention to ‘the modern man’ and his attitude 
towards Christianity. A series of essays on this 
subject is appearing in the /He/fte zur Christlichen 
1 Der moderne Mensch und das Christenthum. Skizzen 


und Vorarbeiten ii.  Wietzsche’s Mission. Christlich oder 
Modern? Von Hans Weichelt. Williams & Norgate. 9d. net. 


Welt; pt. 2 of this series, which has just been 


| issued, contains two articles by Hans Weichelt, 


entitled respectively, ‘Nietzsche’s Mission,’ and 
‘Christian or Modern ?’ 

Weichelt holds that Nietzsche was nearer to the 
kingdom of God than many a Christian Pharisee, 
and enters a protest against the hard things which 
have been said of himin Christian pulpits. Never- 
theless, Weichelt acknowledges that Nietzsche is 
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‘unjust and often spiteful’ in his sayings about 
Jesus, and that he seizes every opportunity of 
besmirching Christianity. The object of the 
essay is to show that Nietzsche’s criticism of 
present-day Christianity is to a large extent true, 
and that the Ritschlian interpretation of the 
Christianity of Jesus Christ is best adapted to the 
needs of ‘the modern man.’ 

Nietzsche revolts against Christian teaching, 
because, in view of the drunkard and the harlot, 
the fop and the idiot, it proclaims the absolute 
equality and the infinite value of all human souls ; 
but Weichelt truly says of this part of Nietzsche’s 
egoistic and aristocratic philosophy: ‘The attempt 
to perfume the Christian teaching for the fine 
noses that cannot endure the smell of poor 
people is an utter failure.’ On this subject 
the teacher and preacher must stand with both 
feet upon Christian ground, for if there was any- 
thing new and great in the teaching of Jesus it 
was the thought of the infinite value of every 
human soul. Nietzsche’s arguments, in the judg- 
ment of this sympathetic interpreter, tend to 
establish the superiority of the Christian view of 
man. 

Many readers of this essay will arrive at a 
similar conclusion in regard to some parts of 
Nietzsche’s teaching, which Weichelt defends. 
Nietzsche’s egoism is said not to abolish altruism ; 
yet it is admitted that he did not believe men 
can act from unselfish motives. The mother 
who sacrifices her own health in nursing her 
child, the missionary who exchanges the com- 
forts of home for a life of hardship and peril,— 
these are some of the examples chosen to prove 
that, in the last resort, all human conduct is 
prompted by selfish considerations. ‘They would 
not be satisfied unless they did these seemingly 
unselfish deeds.’ To maintain this position, 
Weichelt notwithstanding, must involve the de- 
preciation of the value of altruistic actions. 

Some sound and able criticisms of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy are marred by a tendency to exaggerate 
the defects of present-day Christianity. Are 
there many Christian preachers who reply to the 
question, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ by say- 
ing ‘Thou shalt zof do this, nor that, nor that’; 
and who value the Bible because it is ‘a collec- 
tion of transgressors of the commandments ?? 
Weichelt is right in maintaining that morality 
does not consist in prohibitions and restrictions— 


: ‘ + yaee 
‘the scissors-philosophy does not produce moral 
men’; but the teaching, which he thinks is rarely 
heard from Christian pulpits, has a familiar sound : 


‘Morality is not negative, but positive; it con- 


sists not in clipping shrubs into the shape of 
pyramids, but in chiselling marble into statues.’ 


: J. G. TASKER. 
Handsworth College. 
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She Utterances of Zesus reqarding 
His Meath.’ 


A SMALL but very interesting and scholarly mono- 
graph on an oldtheme. The title is commonplace 
and unpromising enough (when will our erudite 
friends across the water attain to skill in rubric- 
making ?), but it is not necessary to read more 
than half a dozen of Dr. Hollmann’s pages before 
we learn that we are in good hands, and have 
stumbled upon something uncommonly like a 
pearl of exegetic skill. In approaching his 
problem, which is to investigate the ideas held 
by Jesus regarding His death (as recorded in the 
Synoptists), the author is confronted with the 


preliminary question as to whether we are in — 
possession of the means requisite to the gaining © 


of a true and accurate representation of what 
Jesus thought. Can we ever be sure that we 
possess His actual utterances, either about His 
death or anything else? Dr. Hollmann is but 
little inclined to dogmatise : his mind is too well 
furnished with critical categories to let himself 
be exposed to the charge of making assumptions ; 
and it is only after an honest and careful probing 
of the question that he feels able to answer in the 
affirmative, though, of course this does not imply 
that he accepts the synoptical sayings of Jesus 
just as they stand. Next he asks whether Jesus 
presurmised His violent death, and regarded it 
as necessary; and, again, whether He ascribed 
any special significance to it. Dr. Hollmann 
makes out that to each of these questions an 
affirmative answer is due; and thus having cleared 
the outworks comes at length face to face with 


Die Bedeutung des Todes Jesu nach seinen ergenei 
Aussagen auf Grund der synoptischen Evangelien. Von 
Lic. Dr. Georg Hollmann, Privatdozent der Theologie an 
der Universitat, Halle. Tiibingen und Leipzig : J. C. B. 
Mohr, Igor. (Williams & Norgate. Price 3s, 6d.) 


O.T. generally, our author 
ntion on the attitude 

rather 521-531, This investiga- 
»wever, has in the main a negative result, 
», that the one reference of Jesus to Is 53, 


ther, however, Dr. Hollmann lays emphasis 
on the extreme probability that had Jesus con- 
ceived of His death as an atonement (Siihne), the 
great Zbed-Jahweh passage would have had a 
regulative and central place in His thoughts and 
_ speech. Next, the Avtpov-passage, Mk 10%, is 
_ discussed. After showing that in the LXX 
Avtpoy is used to translate various Hebrew words, 
that not one half of the instances of Avrpov 
represent 182 (afone), and that the 75-derivatives 
(deliver) are always rendered by dvrpov, or by a 
word formed from Avrpov, Dr. Hollmann con- 
cludes that Avtpov has nothing to do with atone- 
- ment, but simply means something like dediver, 
(erlisen, befreten). Finally he comes to the words 
used at the Supper; and, again only after careful 
investigation, takes Mark’s account, 142%, as the 
most original and trustworthy. Here, too, he 
finds nothing that suggests Si/ime, unless perhaps 
zs diaOyKys, which, however, for linguistic reasons 
(awkward double genitive, ro apa pou 77s 
Says), he judges to be a later addition. 
~The positive conclusion to which he comes is as 
follows :—Jesus looked upon His death as con- 
 tinuing the work of His life. This lifework was 
to deliver men from the kingdom of darkness and 
place them in the kingdom of heaven. But 
as the entrance to the kingdom was through the 
~ gate of peravowa (e.g. Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand, Mt 4", || Mk 145), and 
as Jesus laboured to bring men to peravo.a, so He 
believed that His death, apparently the sign of 
failure, would so influence mankind that it would 
jn God’s time bring about the great change in the 
hearts of many (avt: to\Auw, cf. Mk 147 uzep 
zrodwv), whom His living words had left apathetic, 

or who had never heard them. 
Such then is our author’s result. We may call 
it a new theory of the Atonement, if we are willing 
‘to keep that word clear of every suggestion of 
substitution. The theory has at least this advan- 
tage over the orthodox, namely, that while the 
Jatter fails to give a fairly satisfactory account 


Pe 


xe of Christ’s | its alleged sult—for substitution, theore 


of Jesus*| moral, difficulties; Dr. Hollmann’s theory 


_k 2237, has nothing to do with His death ;— ‘other hand, our author cannot be alto 


simple, is surrounded by immense 


an undeniable psychological connexion bet 


his alterations and rejections, yet we know how 
even the ablest and fairest critics have too often 
permitted their theories to influence their vision 
of the facts. Still when all has been said, Dr. 
Hollmann’s book deserves the heartiest recommen- 
dation: it is learned, written in a clear style, 
stimulating, and often original. 

Forfar. - 
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®ubm's ‘Feremia.’ * 


We are not surprised at Professor Duhm’s confes- 
sion that he has shrunk more from attempting the 


A. GRIEVE. 


exposition of Jeremiah than from that of any” 


other Old Testament scripture. The undertaking 
bristles with difficulties. Much requires doing on 
the text. And inthe present state of our know- 
ledge no one will everywhere satisfy his fellow- 
inquirers or long remain entirely satisfied with his 
own results. The new instrument, the recognition 
of the metrical laws observed by the prophet-poet, 
will eventually prove of the utmost value. But in 
the use of it great tact and self-restraint are needed, 
and even where these qualities are present the 
result will not always be unassailable. 
see clear proof when we compare the bock before 
us with Cornill’s recently published brochure, Die 
metrischen Sticke des B. Jeremia.2 But Dr. Duhm’s 
sense of the gravity of the task has been the best 
possible preparation for it. He has done every- 
thing under a deep feeling of responsibility and of 
the need for care and thoroughness. His own 
preconceived opinions have altered in the course 
of this special study, and the opinions of many 
readers will be affected. He has given us one of 
the most important of the contributions so far 
made to this excellent series of commentaries. 


1 Jeremia. Erklart von Dr. Bernh. Duhm. Tiibingen u. 


Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1901. 
2 Cf,, ¢.g., the treatment of 85-17 2217-19 in the two works. 


ween 

the Passion of our Lord and the sine gua non of 
entrance to the kingdom of heaven. © On the | Dias 
gether 
exculpated from the charge of so far emending — i 
the synoptic texts in favour of his theory ; foe! ae 
although in every case he gives good reason for 


Of this we - 


Ro 89, 


The exegesis is fuller than in some of the pre-— 


ceding volumes. That results from the fact that 


the exegete vividly realizes the scene or speech of 


which he treats, and is eager to make us realize it. 
Here is part of the note on 1°: ‘The idea that 
Yahweh forms a man in his mother’s womb is often 
worked out with wonder and astonishment by the 
later writers (cf. on Job ro*1!, Ps 1391), But 
Yahweh “knew” Jeremiah before He made him 


- in his mother’s womb. This idea is an advance 


on the other, and reminds us of the zpoéyvw of 
Yahweh knew beforehand what might 
and should become of the child whom He would 
give to Hilkiah. He needed a special instrument 
for the future ; He did not wait till the time when 
the man was required and choose him then out of 
the available material ; long ere that the image or, 
as a Greek would say, the idea of the person He 
would employ stood before Him and served as the 
model for what He formed. ‘To this we must add 
that in the circumstances and character of the 
priestly family at Anathoth He saw the opportunity 
for carrying out His lofty purpose. According to 
Ex 3372 Yahweh knows Moses “‘ by name.” Moses 
has specially attracted His attention, so that He 
notices him more than others, occupies Himself 
with his person, and ultimately calls him. Amos 
is taken from following the sheep. Isaiah is sub- 
mitted to a sort of test and then offers himself for 
the service. But Jeremiah, before he came into 
existence, was a thought of God’s, pre-existed in 
God’s Spirit, was specially created by Him for a 
great mission, That is an imposing thought, a 
deeply impressive idea! Whether the author of 
this chapter is to be credited with it or Jeremiah 
himself uttered it and it was extracted from 
Baruch’s work, it is one of the most profound and 
lofty in the Old Testament. If Jeremiah carried 
about with him this consciousness, he had other 
ground beneath his feet than all the rest of human- 
kind. So far at least as his own person was 
concerned the riddle of existence was solved. 
But this involved the loss of that naive delight in 
life which ordinary mortals feel, that freedom from 
presentiment with which we advance from one 
day’s life to another. In a world where every 
creature speeds from enjoyment to enjoyment, 
where sensuous happiness is held to be the 
supreme goal, and men care, fear, and struggle, 
only for themselves and their friends, Jeremiah is 

a figure of tragic greatness: ‘“ before Thy hand I 
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sat~ solitary” (1517).’ On 26% Duhm 
‘Would that we knew the manner in wi 
Jeremiah recited these verses (or, more probal _ 
a portion of them)! The citizens of the capital, © 
the notables, many burghers of the “cities of 

Judah” are assembled at their noisy sacha 
meal. They talk about the bad months which are 
just over ; they exhort each other to be of good 
cee ithe temple of Yahweh is this”; they — 
grow excited by degrees. Suddenly shed seer 
appears, deeply earnest, traces of spiritual suffer- 
ings in his face. Now in solemn monotone, now ~ 
in wild song, he repeats the terrible visions which 
have so long pursued him, in which the impending 
chaos is depicted, in which the incurable corrup- 
tion of the people is bemoaned, in which is de- 
scribed the decay of that green and charming olive- 
tree with which the people were compared a while 
ago in the sacrificial song (11**-),’, And on 284: 
‘He makes no reply to Hananiah, he goes away as 
though he were vanquished, leaving behind the 
yoke with which he had appeared in public. 
Why? He has fulfilled his mission. Then, not 
as an inspired person, but as a thoughtful man who 
has reflected on his own position, impulses, and 
calling, he has adduced evidence which makes it 
reasonably probable, but not absolutely certain, 
that his prediction is not founded on a subjective 
illusion. Then the half-mad fanatic falls on him, 
as it were, snatches off the yoke and breaks it. 
But he had been convinced that Yahweh gave it 
him to wear! What, then, does this mean? Is 
the ranter right after all? Has Jeremiah been 
moved by a genuine inspiration? And, if not, 
should he contend with the patriotic enthusiast ? 
Is he not to vindicate his own honour? Nay, he 
has no thought for himself; he feels, too, that 
rational words are here of no avail; he cannot 
quarrel with a rival, like chapmen who cry their 
wares; he must be alone with God. We are 
reminded of Mk 15°. Those of the spectators 
who were possessed of finer feeling must have 
perceived that Jeremiah was a true man, un- 
affected, free from vanity, defenceless against brutal 
attacks, 95s wana (11), used to being reviled, 
but never reviling again, willing rather to seem 
beaten than to snatch a victory. For several 
decades past they could see him thus. He has 
never produced any result, but he has always come 
up again; he knows that he is to be as “‘ Yahweh’s. 
mouth,” if he bring forth “the precious without 
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time, but he 
g eanwhile strive by 
to make himself and those like- 
that only the future can decide- 


Pes 5 ‘There are: shorter passages equally worthy of 
attention. For instance, on 3! Duhm speaks of 
he copyist ‘who, with his 7px, allows himself | 
- the modest query whether a new superscription is 
not here required.’ At 3* he is surely right in 
_ omitting ‘28, which was interpolated under the 
influence of v.1% There is an important and 
welcome pronouncement with reference to 277: 
‘The designation of the tree as father and the stone 
as mother arises mainly from the fact that yy is 
masc. and jas fem. But this does not authorize 
the conclusion that in Jeremiah’s days the Israel- 
ites believed themselves to be physically descended 
from divine ancestors or thought that the souls of 
their ancestors inhabited the tree or the stone. ... 
So far as we can see, the people as a whole were 
not strongly drawn to this kind of superstition, and 
_ ancestor-worship had practically no significance for 
Israel.’ He deals very satisfactorily with 24°, a 
passage which readers who are not familiar with 
Hebrew can feel to be out of order: the familiar 
formula, ‘for thus saith Yahweh,’ is omitted ; V3 
is read for jMN, as in v.5; the result is a perfect 
parallel to v.°. Then the difficulty connected with 
the mention of Egypt is attacked: ‘The mention 
of-the Egyptian Jews is obviously occasioned by 
chap. 42. We are not precisely informed as to the 
reason why they were so hated by the dene haggolah. 
No doubt there was always a sort of rivalry between 
the Babylonian and the Egyptian Jews: the 
former deemed themselves the better, the latter 
were better off. Under Ptolemy Soter (321-283) 
many Palestinian Jews are supposed to have gone 
to Egypt, some as prisoners, others voluntarily. 
Did this fresh emigration, opposed so flatly to the 
hopes entertained of the gathering together of the 
Diaspora, embitter the rivalry, and find expression 
in chaps. 24, 42 ff.?’ The corrupt text of agi? iis 
dealt with as follows :—‘ Even if we had not the 
evidence of the LXX we should be obliged to say | 
that the text of v.!?14 has received many additions. 
The three first words of v.” are not found in the 
LXX, and only the two first of v.14; in several 
ancient codices and in the Pesh. ™ is missing ; 
the latter must have been subsequently inserted in 
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the LXX. The original text seems, therefore, to. . 


have run: And if ye pray to me, [ will hear — 


you; if ye seek me with your whole heart, I will 


be found of you: I can and will hear your prayers 
in far-off Babylonia also. The added matter at é 
the beginning of v.! probably comes from a 
marginal note and the text is corrupt; for the 
altogether meaningless nmz$n we should perhaps — 
read nonin, after Is 30!%, The second addition, 
v.18, js an expression frequently repeated, and is 
modelled on Is 6524. V.!8» is to be connected 
with the two first words of v.!4, as inthe LXX ; the 
latter reads ‘NN for ‘MNyon, and seeing that the 
M.T. may be influenced by Is 55 this is perhaps 
the original. For the rest, v.!* is an altogether 
unthinking addition; Jeremiah is writing to the 
elders in Babylon, and therefore cannot represent _ 
Yahweh as saying that He will gather them out of 
all the nations.’ Duhm declares that no one 
knows the meaning of the M.T. of 312», but that 
text ‘is certainly incorrect. We must read aipn '3 


1233 (cf. Zec 141°), “The woman is turned into 


aman.” That is very likely a proverbial expression 
which could be mockingly applied to many 
astounding occurrences, amongst others to poems 
in which one and the same important subject 
might be treated now as male, now as female. 
Israel here has first been regarded as a son, then 
as a wife. Hence the LXX reading, 21D) NWN 


23, is better, although they did not understand 


its meaning.’ The suggestion, as a whole, is 
worthy of consideration, but it is by no means 
certain that the yw*a, which the LXX read (ev 
cworypia TepiehevoovTat dvOpwrot), Was a corruption 
of AWND. Duhm ascribes 3126 to the same critical 
reader as v.22: ‘The book is ended, the dream 
over; it would be only too delightful if everything 
could happen as is promised here, but obviously it 
is a dream, and who knows whether it will come 
true?’ ; 

We cannot do more than indicate the general 
results to which Duhm’s searching and relentless 
criticism has led him. Of course he divides our 
present Book of Jeremiah into three parts: the 
prophet’s own utterances, the Book of Baruch, and 
the supplementary matter , the first consisting of 
about 280 verses, the second of about 220, and 
the third about 850. They are characterized in 
the following manner :—‘ The main thing with 
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Jeremiah, as with the older prophets, was his oral 


modest, manner than that of Amos or Isaiah. He 
was patient and persistent, rather than passionate 
and overpowering. He is not the ruler of men’s 


i 


work, which seems to have been performed in a | but of the prophet. Hence it is that in the 
more restrained, one might say a more gentle and 


spirits, but the keen observer, the true mentor and | 


counsellor, a hero in suffering, not in attack. The 


only prose piece we have of his is the letter in 


chap. 29. Some of his poems convey the impression 


_ that he wrote them for himself rather than for 
_ others, yet it was he who published them, The 


great majority of the poems are very short, on an 
average less than five Massoretic verses. It is 
significant of the simplicity of Jeremiah’s art that 
the metre is always the same; four lines of alter- 
nately three and two accents,! whether the prophet 
is reproducing visions of the approaching cata- 
strophe or depicting the corruption of the people, 
whether he is uttering his pain and despair, or 
abandoning himself to consoling hopes. To this 
simple form the poetic diction corresponds ; it is 
never artificial or adorned ; it is not even pathetic, 
but always natural, appropriate to the thoughts, 
popular in the best sense of the word. But for 
this very reason it takes hold of us, moves us, often 
stirs us deeply, betrays the born poet by its abund- 
ance of striking and original images. Jeremiah’s 
poetry is chiefly distinguished from that of the 
prophets of the foregoing centuries by the far 
greater prominence in it of the writer’s own in- 
dividuality, his feelings, and his state of mind, often 
expressed in the most masterly fashion. Amos 
and Isaiah are orators, Jeremiah is a lyric poet; 
he is most closely related to Hosea, who influenced 
him considerably when he was writing his youthful 
poems.’ Our second extract relates to the Book 
of Baruch, which ‘may be called a biography of 
Jeremiah, although it does not seem to have told 
the story of his whole life, says nothing about his 
youth or his death, and sometimes appears to lose 
sight of him for a considerable time (407-4118) ; 


‘Cf. Cornill’s statements: ‘The octastich, the eight-line 
doggerel verse, is the fundamental metrical form of Jere- 
miah’s poetry.’ ‘The equality of the individual lines was 
not the fundamental law of his metre ; to speak in modern 
phraseology, he wrote in ‘‘ doggerel verse.” ’ Cornill is 
not always able to complete the strophe by making out the 
requisite eight lines. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether the original lines always contained three and two 
beats alternately ; we cannot but be suspicious when the 
critic (Duhm, p. 26) inserts a word ‘des Metrums wegen.’ 


ve ae. 
nor does it profess to treat of the man Jk 


half it gives us more of the impression of a chron . 


logical document, making the word of Yahweh, 
which came in such or such a year, its object or 
its starting-point (cf. on 26! 281 291 32! 36'). Th 5 
method is less common, and sustained narrative 
| becomes more prevalent, in the later part of the 


book, where the events belonging to and succeed- 


ing the final siege of Jerusalem are described. For 
a long time, probably for several centuries, the — 
book appears to have had an independent exist-— 


ence, asa highly valued constituent of the histor- 
ical, not the prophetical, literature (see on 27°). 
It was not united with the Book of Jeremiah at a 
single stroke or on a uniform plan, for as we now 


have it we possess neither the original order, the — 


correct sequence of chapters, nor the original text. 
The revisers who added it piecemeal to the Book 
of Jeremiah thought that in order to do this they 
must range it among the prophecies. They have 
therefore laid stress on the speeches, have re- 
modelled and worked up this scanty stock into 
“Words of Yahweh,” have here and there com- 
posed a divine utterance, have frequently abbrevi- 
ated the historical matter (see on 34%! or 4415#), 
have misunderstood or disregarded Baruch’s actual 
meaning. Consequently, Jeremiah is credited in 
our present form of Baruch’s book with speeches 
which he neither did nor could deliver. This 
book has also given an impulse to the Haggadah, 
and many a Midrash incorporated with or severed 
from it, is now a portion of the collection of 
speeches in Jer 1-25 (cf. 391118 gol5).’ We have 


already pointed out that Duhm relegates more | 


than half our Book of Jeremiah to the realm of 
supplements; the authors of these, whose work 
was not completed till the first century B.c., wished 
‘to contribute to the formation of a kind of 
People’s Bible, a book of religious instruction and 
edification, which, in conjunction with many other 
writings of similar tendency, would help the laity 
to a better comprehension of their religion and 
history.’ But their literary skill was of a low 
order, ‘inferior even to that displayed in Daniel 
and Jonah. The prophet whom they bring before 
us has hardly anything in common with the real 
Jeremiah whom we know from his poems and 
from Baruch’s biography ... he is a teacher of 
the law rather than a prophet.’ 

We have said enough to show that the book 
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e of its conclusions, will find much 
help them in the detailed exposition. 
their sake, and for the promotion of biblical 
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Softau’s ‘Bospef Sources.’ 


Tuts is one more of the endless series of German 
monographs upon the — supremely interesting 
problem of our Gospels, their origin and value as 
sources of history. It differs from most of the 
others in that its author is not a professional 
theologian, but a secular historian of proved 
ability. Consequently it exhibits in no small 


degree that freshness of view and statement which | 


frequently attaches to the writing of a thoroughly 
equipped outsider, such as has so often moved 
students of theology in this country to give thanks 
for the works of Professor Ramsay. Soltau’s aim is 
to convey to educated laymen the accredited results 
of Gospel criticism, both positive and negative, in 
the hope of lessening their indifference to Chris- 
tianity. It may be that some will feel his methods 
and conclusions helpful to faith; to the ordinary 
believer, lettered or unlettered, the adoption of 
such results as we have here will probably appear 
pure loss. 

Nothing is possible but the briefest résumé of his 
findings. A good deal of the matter in this book, 
be it said in passing, is elementary and familiar. 
Soltau, on the whole, adheres to the two-document 
theory of the Synoptics, though with modifications 
of his own; and he offers us a fresh and attractive 
demonstration of the priority of Mark. Our Mark, 
and not a conjectural Urmarcus, is the narrative 
source used by the authors of the First and Third 
Gospels. The history of the canonical Matthew is 
as follows :—The Apostle Matthew wrote the Logia 
in Aramaic. About 70 A.D. an unknown editor 
combined a Greek form of this Logia-collection 


1 Unsere Evangelien, thre Quellen und thr Quellenwert, 
vom Standpunkt des Historikers aus betrachtet. Von Wilhelm 
Soltau. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Theodor Weicher, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 


hings of hear » | with the narrative of Mark, and 
i ; will excite a new and keener 
of Jeremiah. Many who reject, or | 


: cholarship. amongst us, it is to be hoped that | 
Duhm’s /eremia will be speedily turned into | 


Soltau calls Proto-Matthew. A generation lat 
a second editor (Deutero-Matthew) elaborated this 
work into an extended and more modern Gospel, 
with copious additions ftom his own pen. This is 
the Gospel as we have it now, and it contains not 
‘ O36 cate gS a 
only a great many quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, but also a large number of alleged incidents 
really due to the mythical tendency already be-_ 
ginning to work, such as Peter’s walking on the 
sea, the paying of tribute, several passages relating 
to Pilate, and Jesus’ appearance to Mary Mag- 
dalene. A. 

The pedigree of the Third Synoptic is more com- 
plex still, In a word, it is derived from Mark, 
a Judaistically expanded form of the Logia, other 
sources which meet us again in Acts, and a brief 
written and legendary account of Jesus’ birth and 
childhood. Besides these, Luke took certain 
mythical incidents (¢.g. the raising of the widow 
of Nain’s son, and the walk to Emmaus) from 
oral tradition. Luke had Proto-Matthew (which 
is undogmatic and universalistic in tone) before 
him when he wrote; on the other hand Deutero- 
Matthew (whose sympathies are Catholic and 
dogmatic) had read Luke. 

Of Mark we need only say that, according to 
Soltau, its author was unacquainted with the Logia, 
and that in its present form it also exhibits mythical 
elements, amounting altogether to what would fill 
three or four chapters. None of the three Syn- 
optics was originally written with a bias, and the 
Third, so long regarded as par excellence the Pauline 
Gospel, is in reality freer from tendency than the 
others. But the additions which they have each 
received from later hands are all of a Catholicising 
complexion. 

It need hardly be said, in view of all this, that 
Soltau takes a comparatively low view of the 
authenticity of the Gospel of John. The apostle 
may in some way be responsible for part of the 
narrative, but the discourses were supplied by 
Jobn the Presbyter, who developed and expanded 
suggestive sayings of Christ which the Church in 
Asia Minor had received from the beloved apostle. 
The Fourth Gospel finally took shape under 
Hadrian, long after the apostle’s death. These 


conclusions, Soltau observe 


in detail. 


s, are so simple and 


certain that he feels it unnecessary to offer proof 


Soltau’s notions of what constitutes evidence are 
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at times culpably defective, nor are the exigencies 
of space sufficient to excuse such shortcomings. 
Probably he himself would admit that he works 
upon the principle of cutting out everything that is 
miraculous, merely to clear the ground in a pre- 
liminary way, and what sort of a ruin the Gospel 
story becomes when such a maxim is rigidly applied 
to it, every one can discover for himself. Even 
St. Paul’s rapid summary of the appearances of 


the Risen Christ, which few have had the temerity 


to assail, has met with the usual fate of statements 
which do not fall in with preconceived opinions, 
the greater part of it being audaciously dismissed 
as spurious. There is a typical footnote on one 
page which tells us that no one can possibly regard 


the questions of Thomas and Philip in Ja1473 
Little wonder — 
that when Soltau came to sum up the results of his ‘ 
investigation he found himself advising his readers © 


as traces of historical reminiscence. 


to abandon, as a secondary and uncritical excres- 


cence upon historical reality, the idea of a Saviour — 
who has come down from heaven and gone to 


heaven again (p. 136). Let us hope that calmly 
and surely the Church will choose, and is choos- 
ing, between the immovable certainties of faith— 
which are also the demonstrated verities of history 
—and all such unreasonable aberrations of sub- 
jective caprice. 
H. R. MackiInTosH- 
Aberdeen. 


St. Paul Be Roman. 


By THE Rev. JoHn Ketan, Jun., M.A., EDINBURGH. 


WE have seen the greatness of Paul as it is shown 
in his dealing with the Hebrew and the Greek 
life of his day—how he changed both of these, 
and made them live again in forms that conserved 
their best elements and set them free to do their 
work in the world. Subtle elements they were 
in both cases. For the Hebrew he gave a new 
meaning to the Race, the Law, and to the 
Tragedy of the Cross. For the Greek he found 
for them what their poets and philosophers had 
sought—the true Appreciation, the true Liberty, 
the true Conception of Flesh, the true Ideal Life. 
In both nations these ideals were in Paul’s time 
but words; he made them powers—veal things. 
Both nations were dying. He made them live 
in the spirit for ever. 

The case of Rome was very different. She 
was not a dead but a living power in his time. 
Her ideals were not subtle, but plain and common- 
sense. Her empire was at its strongest. Her 
legions had mastered the world. It was only 
historians of wise and penetrating insight who 
saw the inevitable decay and downfall which the 
future held for the empire. They saw it, and 
painted dark pictures of the worst side of Roman 
life. But they had no remedy. Bitterness and 
angry vexation were all they had to give. 

Paul also knew that seamy side of Rome. In 


the first chapter of his Roman Epistle he describes 
it in dreadful plainness. But he saw too the 
magnificent greatness, the practical effectiveness, 
the still available possibilities of the empire. He 
was large enough in mind and imagination to 
grasp this situation for Christ, to claim it in 
Christ’s name, and so to save it. 

Rome was great in common sense and practical 
genius. ‘Rome was so successful, because she 
almost always yielded to the logic of facts.’ She 
conquered the world ; but she allowed the Greek 
language, not the Latin, to be its speech. She 
allowed the conquered nations to retain their 
nationality, the towns their municipal governments, 
the people their religions. And the empire that 
cast its shadow over every land and sea, had for 
its characteristic notes the Roman dignity and 
pride—that gvavitas which was ¢ze Roman quality. 
It had the Roman law and the Roman sense of 
justice. It had the Roman strength and belief 
in strength, the Roman endurance and courage 
and obedience and efficiency. 

Now in all this there was a very great deal which 
must have appealed to Paul, who was at heart far 
more Roman than has often been observed. <A 
recent writer tells us that ‘though Paul was 
excellent as a man in the Bible, he would hardly 
have done in real life.’ But the fact is just that 
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ated 

cin osely in touch 

sai nat in his day was living and 
_ Had there been newspapers then, Paul 
ve read them to purpose. He was the 


tual light,’ or that because a man was not 


a Christian, he must therefore be a fool. 


Such a man could not but be in closest touch 
with Rome. We find traces of this continually 
in his writings—often surprisingly. For instance, 
the Roman law impresses him, and that great 
forensic system of theology which has been for 
so many centuries the very centre and backbone 
of Christian belief, owes something to this fact. 
Again, in his doctrine of adoption, he is using, 
changing, and wonderfully enriching a Roman 
practice of investing persons formerly not sons 
with the filial status. 

Thus Paul and the Roman spirit understood 
each other well. 
confidently and with what gusto he appealed unto 
Cesar. Every student of his life must have felt 
how differently he fared under Roman judges 
from his treatment by either Jews or Asiatics. 
Gallio would have nothing to do with the Jewish 
persecution of him, Lysias saved his life, Festus 
and even Felix protected him in safety. 

Professor Ramsay, to whose work this article 
is deeply indebted, takes a most interesting view of 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, which brings 
out this point. It was, he says, a book written 
to prove that Christianity was legal in Roman 
law. He thinks that it is an unfinished book, 
and that Luke contemplated writing a third book 
giving an account of the trial and acquittal of 
Paul. Of the book as it stands he says: ‘He 
was engaged in composing this book under 
Domitian, a period of persecution, when Christians 
had come to be treated as outlaws or brigands, 
and the mere confession of the name was 
recognized as a capital offence. The book was 
not an apology for Christianity ; it was an appeal 
to the truth of history against the immoral and 
ruinous policy of the reigning emperor; a 
temperate and solemn record, by one who had 
played a great part in them, of the real facts 
regarding the formation of the Church, its steady 
and unswerving loyalty in the past, its firm resolve 
to accept the facts of Imperial Government, 


so pre-eminently- 


Everyone must have noted how. 


its friendly reception by many Romans, an 
triumphant vindication in the first great trial a 


Rome. It was the work of one who had been e 


trained by Paul to look forward to Christianity — 


‘becoming the religion of the empire,and of the _ 


world, who regarded Christianity as destined not 
to destroy but to save the empire.’ ‘Thus there 


runs through the whole book a very artful and 


very convincing strain of argument. The Romans 
find everywhere their law and their sense of 
justice leading them to befriend and _ protect 
Christianity, which is thus quietly identified with 
the honour of the Roman Empire. And this leads 
us to that new view of Paul’s greatness which now 
we find. The greatness of St. John the mystic 
went into hatred—a historic and undying hatred 
of the harlot city. The greatness of St. Paul, 
the man of affairs, went into a tremendous scheme 
for utilizing the Roman Empire for Christ’s 
purposes. ‘He was beyond all doubt one of 
those great creative geniuses whose policy marks 
out the lines on which history is to move for 
generations and even for centuries afterwards.’ 

Let us now consider three great illustrations of 
this fact, viz.: Paul’s use of the Roman Roads, 
the Roman Citizenship, and the Roman Im- 
perialism. 

1. Zhe Roman Roads.—As the Roman wars 
brought the armies, and after victory the colonists, 
farther and farther across the world, it became 
necessary to establish lines of communication with 
the most distant places. The Romans never did 
this sort of thing by halves, and the roads they built 
remain to this day the wonder of succeeding genera- 
tions. Radiating from Rome as a centre, these 
erand military roads stretched like a huge spider 
web to the ends of the earth; linking towns and 
villages with each other, uniting whole regions 
into consolidated states, and all leading eventually 
into one or other of those great Italian highways 
like the Via Appia and the Via Latina, which at 
last passed’ under the arch of the city gate. ~ 

Looking back to the first, century, as the 
student’s eye falls on that network of highways, 
it wanders until on one of them it discovers the 
solitary figure of this man Paul, staff in hand, and 
with no very large scrip to carry his belongings. 
That figure walking on the Roman road is one 
of the most significant in all history. 

The Roman policy in the main was to allow 
religions to propagate themselves without interfer- 
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ence. In the city itself men from all corners of 


the earth might worship their own gods. In the 
provinces they might worship what they pleased. 
It would seem that it was Gallio of Corinth whose 
action determined finally Paul’s grand line of 
conduct. Gallio, whose ‘caring for none of these 
things’ has been much misunderstood, really 
showed Paul that Rome was not prepared to 
check an enterprise he had long been maturing. 


This was no less than the enterprise of making 


Christianity the religion of the civilized world. 


That this was in his mind we gather definitely 


from a trivial looking reference in the Epistle to the 
Romans, where he says he intends to go on from 
Rome to Spain. Spain was the most Romanized 
country, the chief seat of Roman civilization, in 
the West, and this plan is full of significance. 

Thus when we speak of Paul as the great 
founder of foreign missions,—as the apostle of 
the Gentiles,—we must not think simply of a 
preacher and organizer of individual churches in 
many different heathen places. We mean rather 
that here is one grand organization which one 
statesmanlike mind found ready to his hand and 
deliberately used. The Roman roads had made 
the world one, connecting the various centres of 
Roman government throughout the provinces. 
Paul, like Wesley, ‘regarded the world as his 
parish.’ But it was a world already organized for 
him. He did not go to savage heathendom, as if 
any one place were as suitable as any other for 
the propagation of the gospel. He chose the 
ganglia of the nerves, the central points of the 
roads, the chief Roman centres, such as Puteoli, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch. At Rome itself he 
established a church, with the distinct purpose of 
making that the headquarters, the natural base of 
operations, for a missionary campaign through 
Western Europe. Elsewhere he chose the com- 
mercial, military, and intellectual centres in which 
to establish the gospel. 

What fascinating work it must have been! how 
full of excitement and adventure! As we see that 
solitary figure on the Roman road, quickening his 
pace as he comes near some new centre, we can 
feel the more excited beating of the pulse and see 
the kindling eye. He is off to stand, to speak, to 
take what comes, ever in new towns. It is his 
lifework, Yet it never can have grown dull upon 
him; and to the end, driven onward by his great 
plan, he feels on each occasion the excitement of 
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new attempt and venture. <f 
A little thought reveals to us 
original and how Titanic this plan of 
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Who were they who trod these roads then? 
Soldiers out from the capital, merchants, market- 
ing countryfolk, and all the traffic, old and new, 
that flows on century after century. But the most 
significant thing of Paul’s time was the tnflow — 
‘All movements of — 
thought throughout the empire acted with marvel- _ 
lous rapidity on Rome, the heart of the vast and— 
“complicated organism.’ . 


from the provinces to Rome. 


. . ‘The Imperial policy 
fostered intercommunication and unity to the 
utmost; and it is not too much to say that travel- 
ling was more highly developed, and the dividing 
power of distance was weaker, under the empire 


‘than at any time before or since until we come — 


down to the present century.’ This being so, we 
see a stream of evil travellers invading Rome 
continually. Impostures, superstitions, unnatural 
and shameful luxuries of vice,—every imaginable 
degradation and corruption that could be found 
anywhere in the world,—flowed steadily Rome- 
wards to find a market there; until Sallust speaks 


of the city as the cesspool of the world. 


The old Roman party of the time, conservative 
and staunch, dreaded this evil inflow. They saw 
how it was ruining Roman thought and manners. 
They opposed it with all their strength. But they 
were powerless to check it. Rome’s very great- 
ness, her brilliance and attractiveness, had become 
her danger. Her very highways—the chief monu- 
ments of her strength and robustness—were be- 
coming the means of her weakening and decay. 

It was this that Paul rose up to check, doing 
what the emperors, the historians, and the 
philosophers of Rome confessed they could not 
do. Planting Christianity at the knots, or cross- 
ing-places of the roads, he set 7¢s stream also 
flowing Romewards. From all directions the 
gospel of Christ flowed into the city, along with 
so many baser things. And it was largely on 
account of this that Rome attained the pre- 
eminence she reached as the centre of Christen- 
dom in these early days. Surely it was a states- 
manlike way of doing foreign mission work. 

2. The Roman Citizenshi~.—Roman history has 
for its distinction this, that in it we have the record, 
not of one country governing other countries, but 
of a single city making herself mistress of the 
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1e New Testament. | father had received the citizenship, ap 
| are responsible for this. | ‘This we do know, that Paul prized dea oper a 


ater e. His city was Jerusalem, 
whole magnificence of his inspired im- 


‘into the New Jerusalem, with its sunless 
its worship without a temple, its jewel gates 


not of the earth, but descends from heaven— 
least not of the present earth, for it may be a 
forecast of the better days of the future here as 
well as of the heavenly city. 
Paul also was a man of the city, but his city 
was Rome. He had nothing to say of her streets 
or gates or temples. It was her citizenship that 
fascinated him. And he did for that idea what 
John did for his Jerusalem—glorified and spiritu- 
alized it, and set it free to conquer the imagination 
and to draw the desires of the world. 

In the case of a city which is mistress of the 
world, municipal ideas and privileges become 
national and indeed universal ones. With us the 
‘freedom of the city’ is a small affair; with Rome, 
it was the greatest affair of all. Just as the Greeks 
divided the world into Greeks and barbarians, so 
the Romans divided it into citizens and strangers. 
Besides other rights, citizenship conferred these: 
that the citizen could not be scourged; that he 
could not (except in extremest circumstances) be 
arrested; and that he had the right of appeal 
from all minor courts to Cesar himself. 

At first the citizenship of Rome was confined 
to inhabitants of the city. In later days, Caracalla 

extended it to inhabitants of the provinces. Paul 
lived in the middle time, when Julius Cesar had 
widened it, not to the provinces, but to the whole 
Italian peninsula. Thus in Paul’s time a citizen 
meant either a native of Italy or a stranger who 
had received the privilege either by buying it 
at an enormous price, or as a reward for some 
distinguished service. It was conveyed in a 
diploma, to forge which was a crime punishable 
by death. The possession of that diploma stamped 
a family as one of distinction, and at least of 
moderate wealth. It superseded all other honours, 
and placed its possessor among the aristocracy of 
any provincial town. 

To this latter class—the class of strangers who 
had in some way acquired the privilege—it would 
seem that the family of Paul belonged ; though we 
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n is spent in reconstructing that desolated | 


golden streets, its river and trees of life. It 


- boasted of the honour. It is true that he, who 
| so willingly suffered all things for Christ’s sake, — 
allowed his enemies to violate this privilege on ¥ 
eight different occasions; but when he asserted - 
it, he did so with pride and with effect. At 


his feet in the prison; at Jerusalem he turned the 
cheek of Claudius Lysias pale when he declared 
himself. 

It was not, however, for the sake of the indi- 
vidual distinction it conferred upon him that Paul. 
valued the privilege most highly. Like all else, 
this was valuable chiefly as it became an instru- 
ment in his hand for Christ’s service. For his 
mission work it was as perfect an instrument as a 
man might ask. The point where Paul most of 
all broke away from the Jews was his universalism. 
He had broken down that wall of partition be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, which formed so impass- 
able a barrier before his time. Rome, by offering 
to all the world the fellowship of her city, led 
men in every province to try to gain it. And 
once a Roman citizen (so strong and glorious was 
the bond), a man might be said to have changed 
his nationality, and to belong to the one great 
family of Rome. It can be easily seen how great 
a help this must have been to him when he too 
planned his universal brotherhood. 

But Paul heightened and spiritualized every 
instrument he used. The worth of citizenship 
must ultimately be measured by the worth of the 
city that gives it. No one could see more clearly 
than Paul that the moral worth of Rome was 
utterly out of proportion to the idea she had 
‘created of the worth and glory of her citizenship. 
So he, to whom this great political and social fact 
must have often seemed a huge sarcasm, took it 
only for the model of a spiritual ideal. The true 
Rome was heaven, the true citizenship was to 
have heaven’s diploma. ‘Our citizenship is in 
heaven,’ he writes to the Philippians. Again, in 
the same Epistle, he says, ‘Behave as citizens 
worthy of the gospel of Christ.’ While writing 
to the Ephesians he says more fully, ‘ Now there- 
fore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God.’ 

We see what he has done in this. 


With Paul 
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Philippi he brought the magistrates cringing to 
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a metaphor ceases to be a metaphor. It becomes 
a force that seizes upon spiritual truth, and im- 
presses its own stamp upon it. Just as Paul took 
the Roman ‘highways, and turned them from 
military and commercial to Christian and spiritual 
uses, so here he does with Roman citizenship. 
It was the highest point of honour, the most 
coveted privilege in the world, making men hold 
themselves erect and feel the dignity of their 
position. It was also the greatest political and 
social bond of union between man and man. In 
Paul’s use of it we see this nation of the world 
bringing its honour and glory into the City of 
God (to quote John’s expression). The citizen 
idea forces the social and public side of 
Christianity upon everyone who accepts it ; it also 
confers upon every humblest Christian the self- 
respect, the dignity, the erect bearing of a citizen 
of no mean city. 

3. The Roman Imperialism.—in this we have 
by far the most striking and the most evident 
connexion between Paul and Rome. In his time 
Imperialism absolutely dominated the thought of 
the Roman world. ‘Every group of Roman 
citizens meeting together in a body in any part 
of the empire, formed a part of the great con- 
ception “Rome,” and such a group was not an 
intelligible idea except as a piece of the great 
unity.’ While Rome allowed the provinces to 
retain much of their old life, she set herself to 
discourage local patriotism. This she did in 
many different ways. She fed them with corn 
in time of dearth; she set up amphitheatres, and 
instituted games and gladiatorial shows ; she tried 
to take up the education question, and arrange 
for educating the world ; last and boldest, she set 
up a new imperial religion—the universal worship 
of the Roman emperor—which was to unite all 
nations in worship ; and, since its priests of every 
land were to be imperial officers, it was expected 
greatly to strengthen the imperial cause. 

Such is some slight sketch of the Roman 
Imperialism of the time. It will be remembered 
that Jesus Christ was crucified on the charge of 
having set up a kingdom that was to rival it. 
This was what His enemies took Him to mean 
when he spoke of a ‘kingdom of God.’ It is true 
His reply was, ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’ 
Yet that kingdom of His was, in fact, destined to 
take its models from worldly kingdoms. First 
Paul in his conception of the Church; then 
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Augustine in his City of God; 


the model lines of the Roman Empire 
needed some such defining and sharp ni 
v reat 
and general one, so given (in His beatitudes 
other sayings) as to adapt itself to the conditions — 
What Paul did for it was” 
to adjust it to the political conditions of his time 
—in a word, to the Roman Empire. 4 

That this is so is as certain as anything we — 
know of Paul. As Professor Ramsay has shown 
past all doubt, he took up an attitude of friendli- 
ness towards the Imperial Government, which he 
never tries to conceal. This, indeed, was usual 
with provincial citizens, and particularly with Jews 
who had acquired the privilege. They were noted 
as warm partisans of the empire. To Paul it was” 
in every way a congenial idea. ‘The grand style 
of thinking about affairs came natural to him,’ and 
the imperial idea exactly suited that ‘grand style.’ 
We can see this especially in the Epistle to the 
Romans. Evidently the writer is stimulated by 
the thought that his words were going to Rome. 
It is an epistle quite imperial in tone and style. 
He is not abashed by the imperial city, but in 
strong sympathy with its large ideals. He writes 
as one who feels that he has a thought imperial as 
Rome herself. : 

Ay, a thought greater and more imperial. It is 
the thought of the Church Invisible—the ideal 
Church, which Paul was founding and realizing _ 
on the earth. That Church, as Paul conceived it, 
was to be a new unified humanity—unified very 
much on the lines of the Roman Empire. Each 
local church was to have its local home rule, and 
yet all were to be unified in an imperial central 
government. Christendom was to be a unity, at 
once self-governing and subject to a central 
authority. The emperor was Christ; the centre 
heaven. With this difference, the Church was 
practically a Holy Roman Empire. . 

The intense spirituality of this conception was | 
the main feature in which it differed from and . 
excelled the Roman Imperialism. Its universality, 
in which all distinctions were lost, was the direct 
result of its spirituality. There was to be neither 
‘Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free,’ because ‘all were to be one x Christ Jesus. 

It was ‘a spiritual society, in which nothing was 
to be taken into account but the personal relation 


ens ee and re-, 
‘their common Lord; every body of 
ns who happened to come together any- 
recognizing their corporate existence to 


part of that great Church which was the religious 
counterpart of the Roman Empire. 

‘This thought is one which must in a peculiar 
‘way éome home to every thinking man to-day. 
What the future of politics is to be, God only 
knows. There is much that at least seems 
moving towards Imperialism. The federation of 
colonies, the merging of smaller states in larger, 
and many other signs of the times appear to point 
towards this. What the new Imperialism is to be, 
who can tell? This is not the place to discuss 
such things. But, while men’s thoughts and 
‘speculations are busy on these problems, here is 
a master-thought—one of the greatest of Paul’s 
thoughts—which it will be well for us all to 
remember, and to keep firmly fixed in our minds. 
This is the true Imperialism, in which no nation 
grudges another its place, but all are united 
under the central rule of Christ. For, in this 
Imperialism, ‘the kingdoms of the world are 
become the 4izgdom (singular, not plural) of God 
and of His Christ.’ 

_ That was Paul’s ideal—the most Titanic of all 
his thoughts. How far was it realized ? How far 
did it fail? To a large extent, indeed, it failed, 
or seemed to fail. It was spoiled by individual 
churches, whose saints or teachers were set up 
by small-minded devotees as the successful rivals 
of other churches and their heroes. It was 
spoiled still more by the worldly- -mindedness of 
the early ecclesiastics, who accepted Paul’s 
Imperialism, but centralized in Rome instead of 


een 
| instead of Christ. 


n for them simply that here there was a small | 


n, and fe ie Bishop of Rome fo 
From the side of Rome, too, 
it failed. Rome failed to see in Paul one who, 

better than any man of his time, understood hen 


policy—saw farther into it than her own statesmen — - 


saw—was her ally; and whose New Imperialism 
might have saved her empire from ruin. Spain 
had only a chain for Columbus when he returned 
and gave her a new world; Rome had but a 
prison and an executioner for Paul puce he 
offered her an Eternal Empire. 

Yet it succeeded—Rome would not see it, but 
Paul’s New Rome lived on. The highways, the 
citizenship, the empire more and more took 


‘Christian form, and lived on through the sack 


of Rome. ‘One of the most remarkable sides 
of the history of Rome is the growth of ideas ~ 
which found their realization and completion in 
the Christian Empire. Universal citizenship, 
universal equality of rights, universal religion, a 
universal Church, all were ideas which the empire 
was slowly working out, but which it could not 
realize till it merged itself in Christianity.’ In a 
word, ‘Christianity did what the Roman emperors 
tried to do and failed.’ They succeeded in 
feeding the world, and in amusing the world— 
and it is probable that in both of these respects 
it would have been better for the world if they . 
had failed. They failed in their attempt to 
educate the world and to give it a universal 
religion, and so to unify it in a permanent empire. 
These things Christianity did, and largely through 
the instrumentality of Paul. From these early 
days till now, and from now till the end of time, 
there goes on with Christendom the true Imperial 
Ideal—all men free, equal, educated, worshipping, 
under one central government which is the empire 
of God. It is for each successive age to realize 
that ideal as God will give it wisdom, and large- 
ness of mind, and power of action. 


“sage. 
and exactly. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


MEANINGS AND METHODS OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. By H. W. Crark. (Adlenson. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 238. 6s.) 

This preacher has his own unmistakable mes- 
It is not the message of the Bible, fully 
Whose message is? It puts more 
emphasis on character than the Bible does, and 


jess on that which makes character possible, 


Christ made sin for us. But it is his own mes- 
sage, and it will always find its own audience. 
There are traces surely of a recoil from an early 
sterner training, a recoil which seems to colour 
even the interpretation of Scripture here and there. 
But, again, there are great passages admirably 


interpreted, and the writer is particularly happy in 
making one passage of Scripture illustrate and 


complete another. 


To the ‘Guild Text-Books,’ edited by Professor 
Charteris and Dr. M‘Clymont, and published by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, an addition has been 
made under the title of Studies in the Acts of the 
Apostles, by the Rev. W. Robertson, M.A. (12mo, 
pp. 154, 6d. net). It is a historical commentary 
on the Book of Acts, such as Professor Ramsay 
has made us familiar with, but clinging more 
closely than Professor Ramsay does to the con- 
tents of the Scripture narrative. The difficulty 
must have been to avoid mere paraphrasing. 
That difficulty is not only itself overcome, but in 
overcoming it the author has written many pas- 
sages of real and independent eloquence. The 
exegetical footnotes are so good that it is a pity 
they are so few. 


TRAVEL IN THE FIRST CENTURY. By Caro.ine 
A. J. SKEEL. (Cambridge: At the University Press. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 169, with Maps. 55.) 

On many grounds this book is most welcome. 
In the first place, it is the work of a woman. 
More than that, it is a product of scholarship, 
working on the original sources, and advancing 
the knowledge of its subject by one clear step. 
Still further, its subject is one of the highest 
interest and importance for biblical science. We 
have learned to ask the geographer to help us in 
the study of the Bible; this keen-eyed geographer 


\ 


helps us greatly,:and yet her sai, isa facia ig 


volume of travel. 


ROBERT BROWNING AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


By A. C. Picou, B.A. (Cambridge: At the Univer- 


sity Press. 
for 1goo, 


says, this essay would not have been published, 
since he has come to look upon it as something of 
a tour de force. Mr. Pigou means that he has 
made Browning out to be more of a philosopher, 
or at least more consistent as a thinker, than he 
really is. And that is a serious fault no doubt. 
For the more consistent Browning is as a thinker, 
the less a poet is he. 
life, is the most characteristic note of poetry. 
Mr. Lang has shown us that Gloucester in 
King Lear says first, ‘No farther, sir; a man may 
rot even here’; and then, when Edgar reminds 
him that men must not seek their death but 


endure it like men when it comes, he adds, ‘and 


that’s true too.’ Not only ‘that’s true,’ but ‘that’s 
true foo. But Mr. Pigou has not forgotten this 
so utterly as he thinks. His Browning is by no 
means a consistent thinker. He is a poet still. 
And his essay shows more clearly than we haye 
ever seen that the root of Browning’s excellence 
as a poet is his inconsistency in maintaining his 
belief in. God simply because he cannot do 
without Him, while the world of natural things 
seems to deny His existence. 


NEWMAN HALL: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Post 8vo, pp. 391. 7s. 6d.) 


Of Dr. Newman Hall’s Autobiography the con- 
ventional words are strictly true that it has not 
one dull page. And no wonder, Dr. Newman 
Hall has not one dull moment. He has come in 
contact with many of the men and women of 
whom we delight to hear—Gladstone, John Bright, 
Cuyler, Spurgeon—as well as with many move- 
ments. But, throughout all the reading of this 
book, the man in whom we feel most interest is 
Newman Hall himself, the movement his own 


(Cassell, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 144. 2s. 6d. net.) 
This is the essay that gained the Burney Prize 
The winner of the Burney Prize has to_ 
publish his essay. Were it not so, Mr. Pigou — 


Inconsistency, the mark of — 


sa lene, etal ial 
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service, ote not 
Jesus Christ, t, whose sole 
be witnesses, te frequently 
Ss in the form of an autobiography ? 
e ‘ous shore no doubt, and there are 


THE ATONEMENT AND INTERCESSION OF 
- CHRIST. By Principat D. C. Daviss, M.A. 
ic & T. Clark. Crown 8vo, pp. 264. 4s.) 

~ It used to be the case that the proper way for a 
th veologian to make his mark was by an original 
contribution to the doctrine of the Atonement. 
_ Then came a time when originality on the doctrine 
of the Atonement was counted eccentricity. It 
was thought that every possible theory had been 
_ exhausted, and interest passed to other doctrines, 
especially the Incarnation. But the doctrine of 
the Atonement has returned upon us. Lidgett 
and Moberley have written something original 
~ upon it, and we have not dared to call it eccen- 
tricity. There are indications that in spite of its 
__ impenetrability no doctrine moves either intellect 
or heart so deeply. We welcome a new book on 
- the Atonement again more greedily than on any 
~_ other subject. 
Principal Davies of Trevecca was an, original 
thinker. Said the late Principal Edwards of Bala: 
‘He was not a product of his age, nor was he 
fashioned by it. He stood apart from it by the 
strength of his own individuality.” Now there was 
no doctrine on which he spent his strength so 
gladly as the Atonement. His book on the sub- 
ject is small, it may be read in an evening’s 
sitting, but it is so penetrating and so unexpected, 
that it would have been a great loss to modern 
theology if it had not been published. We owe 
its publication in English to the careful hand of 
the Rey. D. E. Jenkins of Portmadoc. We are 
astonished to learn that it is the work of a young 
man, Its simplicity makes that astonishing not 
less than its penetration. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF EXPERIENCE. 
By D. W. Forrest, D.D. (7. & TZ. Clark. 8vo, 
Third Edition, pp. xx, 489. 6s.) 

It is four years since Dr. Forrest published the 
first edition of his Kerr Lectures. Their subject 
is more prominent, and perhaps more pressing, 
now than it was then. ‘To this result Dr. Forrest 
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_ His subject, to put it in his own words, is ae ie 


| the spiritual side to examine the self-consciousness 


incisive’ fade ‘act his heen ‘nbalteatast ‘interes 
problem raised by the union of the Historical " 
the Spiritual in Christianity.’ It compels him on 

the historical side to examine the records, and on 


of Christ and of the believer in Christ. In short, 
he answers the question, Why am I, or why ought 
I to be, a Christian? And that is still, after all 
these ages of Christianity, the burning question of 
the present moment. In the course of the discus- “f 
sion, Dr. Forrest’s active mind necessarily touches 
many matters that may be called subsidiary. One 
of these is the question, ‘Did Jesus pray with His 
disciples?’ upon which there is a separate note 
as an appendix to this third edition. But for all 
that, no writer ever held himself more rigidly or 
lucidly to his proper theme, and we still think — 
that, unrivalled as the theme is in importance, as 
a popular exposition his book is also unrivalled. 


Through Mr. Gardner of Paisley, the Rev. R. 
Menzies Fergusson, M.A., of Logie, has published 
an edition of the Christian Precepts serving to the 
Practice of Sanctification of his great predecessor, 
Alexander Hume (fcap 8vo, pp. 56). He has 
added in footnotes passages that are parallel in 
thought from 4 Kempis. 


NEGLECTED PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE. By Dins- 
DALE T. VYounc. (Hodder & Stoughton.  8vo, 


pp. 277. 3s. 6d.) 

Surely the people of whom Mr. Young writes 
are not so utterly neglected. Isaac, Caleb, Saul, 
Gehazi, and Apollos are among them. But no 
matter; to believe that they are neglected is at 
least to be original in the treatment of them. 
Mr. Young is also very practical. Every turn of 
experience, every trait of character he makes the 
occasion of some plain, modern, moral lesson. 


The fifth volume of the City Zemple Pulpit has 
been issued (Hodder & Stoughton, 8vo, pp. 296, 
3s. 6d. net). There are rumours that Dr. Parker’s 
strength has been somewhat overtaxed of late. 
No wonder. To the care of the ‘City Temple’ 
he has recently been adding the care of all the 
churches. To his pastoral work he has been 
adding a literary production of itself enough for 


a single man. But if he has been straining his 
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physical strength, he has been losing none of his 
intellectual vitality. Dr. Parker writes and writes, 
yet he never says what others have said, he rarely 
even says what he himself has said already. 


Professor Agar Beet has now republished a 
series of articles which recently appeared in Zhe 
Expositor on The Immortality of the Soul (Hodder 
& Stoughton, crown 8vo, pp. 115, 2s.). He calls 
his book ‘A Protest.’ It is a protest against the 
doctrine that the soul of man is naturally im- 
mortal. Dr. Beet does not believe that the soul 
of man is immortal. He denies that the Bible 
teaches so, or that the Church has a right to ask 
us to believe so. And he concludes that the 
notions of endless punishment of the lost will 
simply fall away so soon as the belief in man’s 
natural immortality is surrendered. 


MESSAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By THE 
Rev. Georce H. C. Maccrecor, M.A. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 178. 3s. 6d.) 

Each book is treated separately, and all the 
books are treated from Genesis to Chronicles, 
while the prophet Joel is added at the end. 
Mr. Macgregor was an ornament of the Keswick 
platform, and also a higher critic. He believed 
that the Bible was made for man, and not man 
for the Bible, and he did not even find it neces- 
sary to keep his criticism and his evangelicalism 
in separate compartments. He found different 
documents in the Hexateuch, but he found in 
every one of them the God and Father of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is not as a 
fragment of human history that he treats each of 
these historical books. It is as a step in the revela- 
tion of the grace of God in Christ. 


FLOOD-TIDE. By THE Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 303. 53s.) 
This volume contains eight and twenty short 

Sunday evening sermons. They are not evan- 

gelistic. 

‘attend in the evening’ have an interest in Christ. 

He further assumes that they are ready to follow 

Christ more fully, or at least be more practically 

religious. And his purpose is first to retain their 

interest in the Sunday evening service, and 
second to persuade them to a fuller life of love 
and service. The subjects are well chosen and 
sometimes arresting, as ‘The Ministry of Sur- 
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Mr. Morrison assumes that those who | 


prise.’ The texts are sometimes unusua 
‘He stayeth His rough wind in the day of the 
east wind,’ and always memorable. The style is 
so faultless that the hushed audience knows that 
one word lost will mar the impression. But 
their strength is in their brotherliness. It is a » 
strong brother speaking to others who are not so. 
strong; but it is always a brother. £ 

The new volume of the Century Bible is Zhe 
Pastoral Epistles, by the Rev. R. F. Horton, 
M.A., D.D. (Jack, pp. 196, 28: “met). ([tyis” thes 
commentary of a preacher, of a preacher who is 
also a scholar. Now, when a preacher who is 
also a scholar is restricted in space he produces 
the best possible commentary. The unsurpassed 
interest of this little book is partly due to Dr. 
Horton’s unsurpassed clearness of expression, but 
mainly to the fact that he mentions nothing that 
he is not interested in himself. The authenticity 
of the Pastoral Epistles is discussed in the intro- 
duction and on almost every page of the com- 
mentary itself, but the oftener it returns upon 
us, the more we get interested in it. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. By ALLAN MENZIEs, 
M.A., D.D. (Macmillan. 8vo, pp. 318. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Why is it that St. Mark has so many commen- ~ 

tators, and St. Matthew so very few? Quite 

recently we received both Gould and Swete on St. 

Mark, and here is Menzies now, while there is no 

scholar’s commentary on St. Matthew in existence 

in our tongue. We do not grudge St. Mark the 
honour; we do not regret that even after Swete 
and Gould Professor Menzies has published his 
thoroughly original, incisive, and _ instructive 
volume. : 
Its method is this. There is first an Introduc- 
tion of fifty pages, which begins with the Synoptic 

Problem and ends with Papias. It is written 

straight on, being occupied from first to last with 

the questions of authenticity. Then follows the 

Commentary. A corrected Greek text is found at 


— 


| the top of one page and a new English version at 
_ the top of the opposite page, throughout. The 


| notes belong mostly to historical criticism. They 


are occasionally interrupted by an excursus on such 
a subject as demoniacal possession. 

St. Mark’s Gospel is treated as a piece of 
literature pure and simple. Professor Menzies is 
as free from theological (shall we dare to say 


x 
tthe translation : 
‘is impression deliberately. His aim is to 
-us to read the earliest Gospel without 
the spectacles of Church History. If 
he would let us read it as if we had 
never heard of the Resurrection of Christ from 
the dead. 
This commentary, therefore, is not written ‘for 
edification.’ Homiletics Dr. Menzies abhors. 
The pulpit is not in all his thoughts. Even if he 
makes preaching more difficult he does not care. 
That is your business. His business is to help 
you to read St. Mark’s Gospel unfettered or un- 
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Gospel, has done for the world. Professor Menzies 
has passed a self-denying ordinance almost as 
surprising as that of the apostle who was content 
to be anathema from Christ for his brethren’s 
sake. And we do not hesitate to say that, 
whether intentionally or not, he has thereby him- 
~ self become a most potent preacher of the Gospel. 
_ For who will resist the evangelical persuasiveness 

of this ‘earliest Gospel’ when read _ without 
prepossession ? 


There is no need for the visitors to Keswick 
to carry note-book and pencil with them now. 
An official report of every speech delivered is 
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published every year at the Keswick House in | 
Paternoster Row (Messrs. Marshall Bros.), under | 


the title of Zhe Keswick Week (2s. net). The 


furnished by anything that St. Mark, or any other | 


to the liturgical history of the Lord’s 
| therefore strictly a study in liturgics, a departm 

of theology that is only beginning to rece 
|.adequate attention. 


- Book follows book in rapid succession. 


| foreign missions of the nineteenth century. 


volume for 1901, besides the usual introduction, | 
| pen.’ It is an appreciative account of the modern 


contains an appendix called ‘ After Keswick,’ by 
the Rev. J. R. Macpherson, M.A. 


TWO STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By T. W. Drury, B.D. (Wisbet. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 155- 3s. 6d.) 

The first study is on ‘The Lord’s Prayer in the 
Liturgy,’ the second is on ‘The Witness of the 
Successive Revisions of the Book of Common 
Prayer as to the Practice of Non-Communicating 
Attendance.’ The first study, in spite of all that 
has been written on the Lord’s Prayer, in spite 


even of Dr. Chase’s volume in the ‘Cambridge | 


Texts and Studies’ on Zhe Lord’s Prayer in the 
Early Church, possesses value of its own. For 
the Principal of Ridley Hall has confined himself 


| literature of missions. 
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more limited in scope, and perhaps also more 
ephemeral in interest. Both are strictly historical. _ 
The facts are here; dogmatical and polemical | 
considerations are not here. 


THE MODERN MISSION CENTURY. By ARTHUR 
T. Prerson. (WVisdet, 8vo, pp. 517. 10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Pierson’s pen is the pen of a ready writer. 
His 
subject is foreign missions. There is no subject 
upon which books can be more easily written in 
these days. It is a subject which the most 
prolific writer need never fear to exhaust. 

Dr. Pierson’s latest book is a history of the 
Tt_as 
a history with a purpose. The purpose is to show 
that foreign missions are in God’s hands—their 
ups and downs, their failures as well as their 
successes. ‘The book is divided into twelve parts, 
and each part is divided into three chapters. It 
is a trifle mechanical this, and Dr. Pierson has not 
always resisted the temptation to ‘pad’ a little 
in order to gain his twelve times three. But 
so fertile is the subject that, for once he has had 
to make up, he has ten times had to cast away 
most interesting facts, and be content with a mere 
selection. 

Probably the least popular, but we think the 
most valuable, part of the book is the seventh, 
which goes by the title of, ‘They that handle the 


It is not exhaustive, and it 
is not critical, but it serves as a useful guide to a 
rapidly increasing, and already almost unmanage- 


able, branch of literature. 


Some popular discourses on Naaman, the Syrian 


| Soldier, by the Rev. W. Lyon Riach, M.A., have 


been published by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier (crown 8vo, 128, 2S. 6d.). 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier are the 
publishers of a series of ‘Little Books for Life’s 
Guidance’ (1s. each). The latest issue is Zhe 
Kingship of Self-Control, by W. G. Jordon. 
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 ONESIMUS. By C. E. Corwin. (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier. Crown 8vo, pp. 332. 55) 


Stories that are founded on Scripture may not 
be to the taste of all of us, but they find a great 
-and sometimes deeply-moved audience. No 
doubt they serve a purpose beyond their theft of 
_ time, giving to some, fiction though they are, their 
first sense of the reality of the scenes and persons 
that are presented in the old-fashioned language 
ofthe Bible. The author of Oxesimus has striven 
to be true to the warp and woof of history. He 
has succeeded in occasionally thrilling and always 
interesting his readers. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN MADAGASCAR. 
By J. J. Kippin Frercuer. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier, Crown 8vo, pp. 309. 38. 6d.) 

The magic name of Madagascar will give this 
book a chance, the book itself will do the rest. 
It is not a dry diary of events, it is not a formal 
history. Where the heroic deeds done in Mada- 
gascar for Christ have already been told with 
sufficient fulness to make their heroism manifest, 
they are taken as they are ; where they only remain 
in a meagre list of martyrs’ names, they have been 
worked up into a connected and living story. You 
may call it a work of fiction if you will, the author 
is not afraid to call it so; but the only fiction is 
the introduction of human interest and connexion 
into mere names and disconnected memories. 


PRAYER. By THE REV 
Anderson & Ferrier. 


. A. F. Douctas. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 284. 


(Oliphant, 
3s. 6d.). 


‘Tennyson,’ says Miss Weld, ‘ was pre-eminently 
a man of prayer, and as he told me shortly before 
his death, never had one earnest prayer of his 
failed to receive an answer.’ Mr. Douglas quotes 
those words as a motto for his book. No motto 
ever expressed the purpose of a book more fittingly. 
He believes in prayer. He believes in private 
prayer, in family prayer, and in public prayer. 
And he believes that no sincere prayer was ever 
uttered anywhere without receiving an answer. 
‘More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.’ Perhaps there are more men 
of prayer, like Tennyson, than this world dreams of. 
But how pitiful it is that, after all, the things that 
are wrought by prayer are not more and greater 
than they are. For not only are the promises 
attached to prayer boundless of grace, but every 
prayer, as Mr. Douglas demonstrates, brings sure 
and surpassing blessings. 
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pp. 192. 3s. 6d.) : 
No men are offered more advice, and no men 
accept less of it than ministers. 
so much good advice being offered is that it is so. 
easy to be a minister, so easy to be a better 
minister than those we know. 
little is accepted is that every minister knows 


that whatever happens he must be himself. 
Nevertheless every wise minister listens to every 
This book — 
recognizes that a minister must be himself, and 
‘seeks to offer such advice, and such advice only, 
It deals with essentials. © 


word of advice that is offered to him. 


as may make him so. 
It leaves details to every individual. If ever 
the writer’s own peculiarities or preferences are 


mentioned, they are mentioned as illustrations, — 


not injunctions. In things indifferent it is always 
stated that a minister must make his own choice. 


THE UNACCOUNTABLE MAN. By THE Rev. D. J. 
BuRRELL, D.D. (Manchester: Robinson. Crown 
8vo, pp. 310. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Unaccountable Man is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The text is ‘What manner of man is 
this?’ and that short sermon which opens the 
book is as striking an apology for miraculous 
Christianity as you will find within the space. 
First of all Dr. Burrell lays out the items upon 
which we are all agreed. ‘We are all agreed,’ he 
says, that He. was the best, the wisest, the 
mightiest, the most magnanimous of men. He 
quotes the words with which Renan concludes his 
Vie de Jésus, and they are worth quoting again: 
‘Whatever may be the surprises for the future, 
Jesus will never be surpassed, his worship will 
grow young without ceasing; his legend will call 
for tears without end ; his sufferings will melt the 
noblest hearts ; all ages will proclaim that, among 
the sons of men, there is none born greater than 
Jesus.’ But now Dr. Burrell finds an unknown 
factor. 
wisdom, the might, and the magnanimity of Jesus. 
He was not simply better than others, primus inter 
pares; He is alone in His goodness, and in all 
the rest. And then, in the third place, and most 
wonderful of all, Jesus clazms to be alone in His 
goodness and in all the rest. It is a striking 
sermon, you see, and the sermons are almost all 
striking. Dr. Burrell is a great preacher. 


(Oliphant, ae: & pone: qian: : 
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The reason why so 7 


He finds it even in the goodness, the ~ 
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_ FERRAR FENTON, 
13. 2s. 6d. net.) 


single hand, most sceptical of new translations 
to modern English. But Mr. Ferrar Fenton’s 
work is gradually removing all prejudice, and will 
stay. That it is modern, whatever else, the follow- 
ing example will show :— 
_ ‘Numbers x. 1-5: The Ever-living also spoke to 
_ Moses commanding, Make two silver gongs for 
yourself. Make them concave, and use them to 
call the Parliament, and to prepare the camp for 
marching, so that when you beat them all the 
Parliament will know how to come to you at the 
door of the Hall of Assembly. And if you beat 
‘one of them the generals and colonels of the 
_ regiments of Israel will know to come to you. 
When you beat an Arise, then the divisions of the 
camp on the east shall march.’ ; 


. In the series entitled ‘The Westminster 

__ Biographies’ appears an appreciation of George 

-. Eliot, by Clara Thomson (Kegan Paul, pp. 132, 1s.). 

- The most intimate students of George Eliot’s life 
and works should read the little book, for it contains 
independent information. We doubt the wisdom 
of exalting George Eliot at the expense of Mrs. 
Lewes, but there is no other adverse criticism 
which the delighted readers of the book will 
make. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 
By THE RicnutT Rev. H. C. G. Movrs, D.D. 
(Religious Tract Society. Crown 8vo, pp. 256. 3s. 6d.) 

The Bishop of Durham is dead: long live the 

Bishop of Durham! One evangelical mystic is fol- 

lowed by another. Dr. Moule’s writings may touch 

fewer thinkers than Dr. Westcott’s, but they touch 
more men, and assuredly more women. He sees 
as far, but he is more timid in expression than Dr. 

Westcott was. When he does express himself, 

however, his meaning is unmistakable. It is, 

perhaps, because of his greater timidity that he is 
also more consistent. These two things—perfect 
clearness of thought and perfect evangelical con- 
sistency, make and maintain his great popularity. 


’s purpose is to translate | 
Bible into modern English. He has | 
translated the New Testament. This is” 
rst volume of the Old. We are sceptical of | 
translations, more sceptical of those done by | 
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‘LIFE’ IN ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. By THE REV. J. | 
M.A, (S.7.C.5. - l2mo, “pp.” 


GurnEY Hoare, 
88. Is.) 


- This study in Biblical Theology is an example — 


for other students to follow. But Mr. Hoare’s 
purpose is not literary. It is evangelical. He 
does not wish to show men how to study, but to 
teach them how to live. It is an earnest and even 
popular appeal to receive Him who is the Life 
and to abide in Him. 


ON THE PATH OF PROGRESS. By H. L. Jacxson, 

M.A. (Eiiiot Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 96. 2s. 6d.) 

There are many things wherein the Church of 
England needs reformation. Mr. Jackson sees 
them and speaks out about them. For he has 
been in Sydney and is able to look at the 
Church of England almost as an outsider. He 
speaks out about them in words that will be easily 
understood by the common people. So he must 
be a dangerous man. But it will be better to 
reform the things than to persecute Mr. Jackson. 
If some of the things really do not need reforma- 
tion, he can do them no harm. 


Mr. Stockwell has commenced to publish a new 
series of volumes under the title of ‘The Free 
Church Pulpit. The first volume is entitled 
Apocalyptic Sketches, the author is Dr. Monro 
Gibson (crown 8vo, pp. 146, 2s. 6d.). A better 
beginning could scarcely have been made. Dr. 
Monro Gibson is a great preacher, and in the 
Book of Revelation he is at his greatest. His 
sermons recognize the immense change that has 
come over the interpretation of this book, through 
the study of apocalyptic literature in general; and 
yet they bring home the great mystery to heart 
and conscience without any loss of the old- 
fashioned unction. 


The Sunday School Union has published the 
volumes for 1901 of its ever welcome and ever 
more welcome magazines, Young England (5s.) 
and the Child’s Own Magazine (1s.). They are 
edited with much sympathy, and can be recom- 
mended without reserve. 


A 


_ 


Misconceptions of the Eastern Church, its 
position and teaching, which seem so prevalent in 
England ought to fall away from one who reads 
The Greek Catholic Church, by R. B. C. Sheridan, 
(Williams & Norgate, 16mo, pp. 79, 15.). 


New Tunes to Favourite Hymns, published for 
the author, Constantia A. Ellicott, by Messrs. 
Novello, is a pleasant addition to a favoured field 
of composition. The tunes are for words in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, and will find 
favour as agreeable alternatives to the customary 
airs. 

The settings for ‘The Day of Resurrection’ and 
‘Joy! because the circling Year’ are perhaps the 
best of the collection, but there is throughout the 
series almost a uniform richness and delicacy of 
harmonization. An occasional Wagnerian bold- 
ness of modulation, as, for instance, that occurring 
in the second line of ‘O praise our great and 
gracious Lord,’ will necessitate careful rendering 
on the part of a choir. 


The Mew International.” 


Dr. Bice is not the only man whom a ‘Bampton 
Lecture’ has made famous, but we cannot recall 
another who sprang so suddenly to such a height 
of fame as a scholar and expositor as Dr. Bigg did 
by his Bampton Lecture on Zhe Christian Platon- 
ists of Alexandria. His choiceas the expositor of 
St. Peter and St. Jude in the ‘ International Critical 
Commentary’ was received with universal satis- 
faction as soon as it was announced. The com- 
mentary will undoubtedly lift his reputation higher 
still. Dr. Bigg is an Oxford man, but it suggests 
and represents the great Cambridge school of 
exposition, and of that school most especially the 
work of Hort. Perhaps it should be said that, 
laying this work beside Sanday and Headlam’s 
omans, he has materially assisted in the estab- 
lishment of an Oxford school of scholarship, which 
in fineness of workmanship and fearlessness of 
consequence is to carry the exposition of the New 
Testament one step nearer finality. 


1 The International Critical Commentary : A Critical and 
Lixegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. 
Jude, By the Rev. Charles Bigg, D.D. T. & T. Clark, 
Svo, pp. 362. tos. 6d. 
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Many things in the Introductions to the t ree 
Epistles dealt with or in their interpretation Inv ct 
discussion. Let one suffice. After Dr. Chase’s _ 
great searching articles in the Dictionary of the 
Bible, it will come as a shock to some, a SUrprise ” 
perhaps to all, that Dr. Bigg should reach the 
following conclusions regarding 2 Peter: The.4 
Second Epistle of Peter is older than Jude ; (2) it 
belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical thought 
as 1 Peter; (3) it contains no word, idea, or fact, 
which does not belong to the apostolic age; (4) 
traces of the second century are absent at those ~ 
points where they might have been confidently 
expected to occur; (5) the style differs from that 
of 1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably 
in verbal iteration and in the discreet use of Apoc- 
rypha, resembles it; and (6) these facts are best — 
explained by the theory that the Epistle is really the 
work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis 
was employed. 


‘EBe Aewish Encpcfopacdia.’ 


THE first volume of a great undertaking called 
The Jewish Encyclopedia has now been published, 
and we have had time to examine it. The twelve 
volumes of which the work is to consist will cover 
the whole Bible, and continue the history of the 
Jews down to the present day. They will contain 
biographies of all notable persons belonging to 
the Jewish race and descriptions of all places with 
which Jews have been in any way associated. 
They will also explain Jewish manners and cus- 
toms, political, commercial, religious, and literary, ; 
throughout the history and geography of the 
world. 

This gigantic programme has been conceived by 
Dr. Isidore Singer, who, after some difficulty, found 
in Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls a firm of publishers 
willing to take the risk and meet the enormous 
outlay. Dr. Singer is assisted by an editorial 
board consisting of twelve scholars, each of whom 
is responsible for some particular department of 
study. He himself has special charge of the de- 
partment of Modern Biography from 1750 till 
1901. In addition to these thirteen departmental 
editors, there are two boards of consulting 
editors, one American, the other foreign. The 
American board contains fifteen names, the foreign 
twenty-nine. Most of these editors are contribu- 


is not a Dictionary of the Bible. 
would misjudge and possibly condemn. 


4 
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“The first volume contains 685 pages of text, in 


addition to 37 of preliminary matter. 


The space seems thus sufficient. 
volume is examined, the conviction settles in one’s 
mind that the space has been carefuly used, and 
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the word Apocatyrtic. The size is imperial 
o, and there are two columns to a page. 
And as the 


that the work is one of first-rate importance. It 
That mistake 
w The 
Bible, as has been said, is covered, but the 


persons and places are discussed not because 


they are in the Bible but because they are 
Jews or have to do with Jews. After a short 


account of what the Bible says on Abraham, for 


example, there follows a long account of what is 
said about him in Rabbinical and Mohammedan 
literature. ~ 

The Encyclopedia is not to be a mere record of 
tradition. It seeks to reach the historical and 


.poetical truth throughout the whole course of 


Jewish life and literature. And to that end men 
are set to limited tasks, and apparently encouraged 
to sift thoroughly and be scientific. There are no 
fewer than four articles on Abraham. First the 
‘Biblical Data’ are furnished in a simple narrative 
by Dr. C. J. Mendelsohn; next an account is 
given of Abraham in ‘ Apocryphal and Rabbinical 


~ Literature’ by Dr. Kaufmann Kohler; then Dr. 


Gottheil writes on Abraham in ‘Mohammedan 
Legend’; and finally ‘The Critical View’ is pre- 
sented by Professor Toy. 


We shall not discuss details at present. It is 


enough to direct attention to this highly courageous | 


and undoubtedly competent effort to place within 
our reach, for the first time in history, a full record 


of the manifold activity of that race which, if not | 


destined, seems determined, to live as long as man, 
and which never ceases to possess for other races 
of the earth the most absorbing interest. 


> 


B® Mew Shakespeare.’ 


A wew Shakespeare. Are there not editions 


enough yet? Has not every variety of taste in | 


1 The Works of William Shakespeare. Westminster : 
Archibald Constable & Co. Twenty vols. 505. 


It ends’ 


war. No sooner is the highest demand of Shake- 
spearian taste gratified than a new appetite is 
born, and artists and editors and printers and 
publishers have to set their wits together to 
meet it. 

The taste at present runs in the direction of 
clear type and good illustrating. The Shakespeare 
that most pleases is the Shakespeare that has 
these things in«their highest perfection, and at 
their lowest price. Editing is of less account. 
Perhaps the editing of Shakespeare has been 
overdone. Perhaps we have been so worried 
with interminable and irrelevant ‘notes’ in our 
schooldays, that the most beautiful edition of 
Shakespeare is marred to our eyes, if it is greatly 
edited. 

The new edition which Messrs. Constable have 
published is not over-edited. It consists of twenty 
volumes. Each volume contains two plays. Each 
play ends with a glossary, sufficient and yet rarely 
running over two pages. And each play has a few 
pages of ‘notes,’ which are wholly textual. Now 
that is really all the editing that Shakespeare 
needs. His obsolete, and still more his obsolescent, 
words have to be explained to us; and any im- 
portant various reading has to be mentioned. We 
ought to do all the rest ourselves. For however 
obscure his old English words are, his thoughts 
are never obscure ; and it is much better for all of 
Us to discover his meaning with as little external 
aid as possible. 

The type of this edition is large and clear, and 
thrown out boldly by the pure white paper ; and 
the page is broad enough to take in a long line of 
it easily. This is very restful to the eye. Though 
there is the minimum of annotation, the utmost 


| care has been taken to prevent misprints. And it 


is an evidence of the thought that has been spent 


| on the volumes throughout, that while the pages 
| which are of no use are given below, the name of 


the play, the act, and the scene appear at the top 
of every outer margin. 

But the most distinguishable feature of Messrs. 
Constable’s Shakespeare is its illustrations. They 
are not numerous, but they are good. There is 
spirit and originality in every one of them. And, 


- 


oe Reieniticant of all, they are always in colour. 
| Thus have these publishers anticipated a taste that | 
is but forming. The time is at hand when no 
- illustrations will please that are not coloured. And 
rightly. Why should we be satisfied with the dull 
grey in a copy which makes us shiver in nature 


<>. 


herself? Good ndiablont in cae 3 
“beginning to be seen. The time is at ha 
every eye will be charmed by them. 


The twenty volumes are packed in a case. 


They form a handsome set, the fair beginning of a 
library. 
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The Question of Be Unity of Jeaiah. 


By Proressor Ep. Konic, M.A., D.D., Bonn. 
* 7 


Tuls question has recently formed the subject of 
a study by Professor W. H. Cobb in the American 
Journal of Biblical Literature (1901, pp. 77-100). 


_ The delightful spirit which pervades his discussion 


is itself a sufficient claim to the interest of a wider 
circle. The tone he adopts possesses a sympa- 
thetic quality which readily awakens a similar tone 
in the mind of the reader, and the sweep of har- 
mony makes him almost forget the dissonances of 
the learned strife. But, in addition to this, the 
subject of discussion is itself of such importance 
that any attempt to shed new light upon it can 
reckon upon commanding the widest interest. 
Hence I take the liberty of submitting to the 
readers of THE Expository TIMgs a critical ex- 
amination of the article in question. 

Professor Cobb sets out with the correct 
hermeneutical principle that a prophecy can be 
fully understood only by having regard to its 
historical background. We may remark in pass- 
ing that Luther long ago expressed himself on this 
point with admirable clearness in the Preface to 
his Commentary on Isaiah.!_ But, Professor Cobb 
continues, this historical situation must not be 
distorted, and this he believes to have been done 
with chaps. 40-66 of Isaiah. Up tilla few years ago 
Cyrus was made to pervade not only Western 
Asia, but also all the second part of the Book of 
Isaiah. He was, further, presented as a Zoroas- 


1 His words (Exegetica opera Latina, vol. xxii. p. 4) are: 
‘ Ad prophetas intelligendos maxime necessarium est nosse 
quae tum negotia apud Judaeos agitata sint, quis reipublicae 
tum status, quales hominum tum animi, quae consilia fuerint 
cum finitimis populis, cw amicis et contra inimicos, im- 
primis autem quae tum religionis fuerit forma,’ ete. 


trian monotheist, who out of pious zeal for the one 


God overthrew the idols of Babylon, allowed the 
Jewish exiles to return to their homes carrying 
their sacred vessels with them, and built a new 
temple in Jerusalem at his own expense. But 
what a modification of the views regarding the 


founding of the Persian Empire has taken place in 


consequence of the discovery of the inscriptions 
of Cyrus and Nabuna’id! From these we learn 
that Cyrus was no monotheist. Whereas Nabuna’id 
neglected the cult of the gods of Babylon, Cyrus 
reinstated it with splendour. So far from ascribing 
his victories to Jahweh, he attributes them to the 
Babylonian god Marduk (the O.T. Merodach). 

In reply to all this I would point out that the 
reducing of the importance of the réle played by 
Cyrus in Is 40-66 to its proper limits does not 
mean danishing him entirely from these prophecies. 
If his importance undergoes ‘shrinkage,’ to use 
the expression of Professor Cobb, it is not thereby 
reduced to zothing. In making the ‘ shrinkage of 
Cyrus’ the theme of a burning question, Professor 
Cobb should not have forgotten to propose as a 
second prize-question, whether the last twenty- 
seven chapters of Isaiah contain zo reference at 
all to Cyrus. Above all, he should not have 
neglected to answer this question himself. But. 
instead of this, he immediately proceeds to give to 
these chapters a different historical background. 

The historical situation contemplated in the 
words of Is 40 ff. is, according to Professor Cobb, 
that described in chap. 37. This is, of course, a 
very natural supposition, yet the question arises 
whether it does justice to the text. 

What are the circumstances of the period 
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2: ezekiah of Judah, who had not submitted to | 

took 46 of his fenced cities, countless | 
| uttered, ‘Prepare a way.’ 
| sion not manifestly such as to show that we 


,and small cities in their neighbourhood. 200,150 
great and small, of male and female sex, horses, 
sses, camels, oxen and sheep without number I 
forth from them and counted as spoil. Himself I 
shut up like a bird in a cage in Jerusalem, his royal city. 
‘ortifications I erected against him, the exits of the chief 
gate of his city. . . .’ (A.B. ii. 94 f). 
The historical basis of this narrative cannot be 
called in question. The conquest and devastation 
of many places in Judah and the deportation of a 
great many persons can be brought into harmony 
with the O.T. narrative of 2 K 181°, which is 
not incorporated in the Book of Isaiah. For, in 
consequence of this extensive conquest of the land 
of Judah, Hezekiah might be moved to send the 
embassy to Lachish (S.W. of Jerusalem), and to 
make the offers of which we read in the above 
passage from 2 Kings. But when now Professor 
Cobb says: ‘Look at these desolate cities of 
Judah, at the enormous deportation . . . and ask 
if this is not the time to proclaim, “Comfort ye, 
_ comfort ye My people,”’ the reply must be, Yes, it 
was without doubt such a time, but it was of he 
only time when such a comforting proclamation 
was appropriate, and it was not the time which is 
presupposed by the whole text of Is 401". For, 
however many Cities of Judah the Assyrian may 
have stormed in the year 701, he did not capture 
the city of the temple of Jahweh. But this city 
is mentioned at the very outset of Is 4off. as a 
special object of consolation (40%), and is thought 
of in these addresses as lying in ruins (44°58 


‘Jerusalem is again to be inhabited,’ etc.; 49° | 
wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation’ 


‘thy ruins’; 52° ‘the ruins of Jerusalem’). 
Further, in Is 4o ff. the nation of Israel is de- 
scribed as one which in its essential part is in 
exile. This is sufficiently clear from the following 
well-known passages :—‘ Where is the bill of your 
mother’s divorcement wherewith I have put her 
away?’ (sol, cf. Dt 241); and ‘The desolate [z.¢. 
the nation of Israel separated as it were from her 
husband, cf. Hos 3°] shall have more children 
than she that hath an husband’ (54'). This 


was | says tl ) 
| the exiles?’ and he replies: 


-setteth the solitary in families and bringeth out the 
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arching at the 
e , ‘Not the au 
of Is 4off” (p. 81). But here he -adop 
view of Is 40% which does not at all 
with the context.1. How? In order to fac 
God’s progress through the wilderness, the call 1s _ 
have © 
to do with a leading home of the feop/e from exile? 
So in Ps 685) the call, ‘Cast up a highway for 
him that rideth through the desert,’ is so expressed 
with reference to the circumstance that ‘God — ae 


Is the form o 


prisoners’ (v.’); and the meaning of Is 40% is 
established by the words, ‘He shall feed His flack: ae 
fike a shepherd’ (v.12), and by the addition in ~ 
5212 that Jahweh will go before the exiles — 
returning to Zion. 

The particular historical background of Is 40 ff. 
on which Jerusalem is shown lying in ruins, and eo 
the nation of Israel as separated from her husband : 
Jahweh, ze. as being itself and as a whole in 
exile, cannot be concealed, although Professor 
Cobb thinks otherwise. He says that of the many 
thousands deported, for instance, by Sennacherib, 
no doubt many were sold into slavery and dis- 
persed in all directions. Hence even in the time 
of the older Isaiah it could be said: ‘Behold, 
these come from far, and those from the north and 
from the west,’ etc. (49!). This is undeniable, 
but these general features of the picture presented 
in Is 4o ff. are not the characteristic ones. Rather 
are these found in the special details as to the 
situation of Jerusalem at the time. To take one 
or two further instances, we read: ‘Jerusalem 
shall be built again, and the temple shall be 
founded’ (4428); ‘and they shall build the old 


waste places’ (5$!2 614), ‘for Zion is become a 
(64° 0). 


- Professor Cobb is wrong, then, in holding that the 


language of Is 4o ff. has its historical background 
in the situation of 701 B.C. 

He next sets himself, in a second section of his 
article, to answer the question whether the religious 
teaching of Is 40 ff. cannot be explained from the 
time of Hezekiah, a question which again he 
answers in the affirmative. His argument is as 


| follows :— 


exiled nation is to return to its home only by | 


Jahweh leading it through the wilderness like a _ 


shepherd. Professor Cobb asks, indeed: ‘Who 


| 


He starts with the assumption (p. $3) that the 


1Sellin proposed the same interpretation of 40% in his 
Serubbabel, 1898, p. 141f. 


reforms of king Hezekiah must be ascribed to a 
somewhat /aze period in his reign.1_ These reforms 
are held to have been the fruit of the work of 
Isaiah and Micah. ‘They were not undertaken at 
the time when the dark shadow of Assyria threat- 


ened in the distance or hung over the land of | 


Israel, but ‘when the sole deity of Israel’s God 
had been gloriously vindicated in the downfall of the 
oppressor,’ ze. after the deliverance of Jerusalem 
‘in 7o1. It was then that Hezekiah entered on his 
campaign against the idols, and his reform is 
wrongly placed by the Chronicler (2 Ch 29%) at 
the beginning of his reign. 

The above judgment, however, regarding 
Hezekiah’s reforms is very precarious. It lacks 
positive support, and it has a number of considera- 
tions against it. Would it not still be true that 
these reforms were due to the activity of Isaiah 

and Micah, even if they were undertaken by 
Hezekiah in the early years of his reign? Not 
only Isaiah but even’ Micah had, as a matter of 
fact, begun their mission under Hezekiah’s prede- 
cessors. This is generally acknowledged in the 
case of Isaiah, and it will be found proved for 
Micah in my £inlett. in das A.T. p. 330. More- 
over, the aim and the result of these reforms must 
not be exaggerated, but kept within the limits of 
what is said in 2 K 184, according to which 
passage Hezekiah removed the altars on the high 
places, the pillars, the asheras, and the Nehushtan. 
Can we suppose that the Judzeans zz a body and 
permanently carried out the intentions of the 
Jahweh-fearing king? Can it be assumed that 
even after ¢zat reform there was no need for 
Isaiah to preach against people who gave them- 
selves over to the fashioning of idols? The fact 
that he had to do this (317) does not overthrow 
the statement that Hezekiah, even if not at the 
very beginning (2 Ch 29%), yet before the fourth 
year (2 K 18°) of his reign, took steps against the 
dangerous schism and against certain false objects 
of Israelite worship. 

And what a tremendous impulse to this reform 
was supplied during the first years of Hezekiah’s 
reign! Could there have been for the kingdom of 
Judah any occurrence more impressive than the 
catastrophe which befell the sister kingdom of 


1 «Hezekiah’s reforms came Jade in his reign.’ Likewise 
Guthe, in his Gesch. des Volkes Israel (1899), does not mention 


the reforms of Hezekiah till after everything else that he | 


notes regarding him (p. 205). 
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| towards the end of the Exile. 


‘Israel in the year 722? Was this not a 


‘kiah’s reform is, accordingly, quite intelligible at — 


‘= 7 “ 


i. 
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paralleled call to Judah to repentance ? Hezer 


the commencement of his reign. Besides, it is — 
attributed to this period, not only by the Chron- — 
icler, as Professor Cobb represents (p. 83), but — 
even by the author of Kings. This very agreement 
of testimony furnishes a counter argument against © 
the view that the reforms were not undertaken till 
aiter ior.” 8 
Consequently, the basis is wanting for the view 
maintained by Professor Cobb that the addresses 
delivered by Isaiah in 7o1 against idolatry are 
represented by Is 40% and other passages in 
chaps. 40 (p. 84). The addresses in the Book of 
Isaiah, which date most probably from 701, 
namely, 142427, chap. 31, and the words of Isaiah 
contained in chaps. 36-39, do not sound as if the 
prophet had to do essentially with worshippers 
of images and idols. But it is quite intelligible 
that the exiles, who amidst heathen surroundings 
might be inclined to idolatry and polytheism, 
should have their attention drawn both in earnest 
and in jest to the helplessness of the idols and 
the folly of worshipping them (401820 41°8 44°) 
4520 465-7), Professor Cobb himself is willing to 
admit that there was idolatry in Israel during the 
earlier years of the Exile. This is too clearly 
proved by Ezekiel (14° 18° 207 33%) to make 
any denial of it possible. But he declares that we 
do not know whether also towards the end of the 
Exile there was a tendency to idolatry on the part 
of the captives. But the facts are not favourable 
to his opinion. For he will not venture to deny 
that only a small proportion of the exiles availed 
themselves of the permission to return to their 
homes. The sum total of those who formed the 
first caravan that returned was 42,360 (Ezr 2% 
|| Neh 78°). Aversion to the land of the Chaldzans 
and to these worshippers of idols was not strong 
How aptly is this 
disposition of Israel illustrated by the words, ‘I 


| have called and ye have not answered,’ etc. 
| (65%)! 


Do these words suit equally the period of 
Hezekiah’s reign? 

Nor can Professor Cobb deny that in the 
religious world of ideas contained in Is 4o ff. there 
are certain points emphasized which fall into the 
background in the preceding parts of the Book of 
Isaiah. In 11015 the bold question, ‘Who hath 
required this at your hands?’ is put with reference 


, “ey ' 


- 


stress laid upon it (x18 14), 


= Rs eee 
—o 


> Sabbath is called in question. But the im- 
sion left by the passage is that the keeping 
the Sabbath and the other festivals_has zo¢ 


564, ‘who keep my Sabbaths.’ I do not think I 


am wrong in discovering the idea of the merit 


of the relatively pious in the words, ‘She hath 


received double for her service’ (407), and in 


other expressions (52°* 4»). Further, we hear of 
‘priests (and) Levites’ (662).1 For members of 
the foreign: races cannot have been taken over 
as ‘Levitical priests’; and for the distinction of 
priests and Levites, cf. Ezk 44" Again, was 
the question of receiving eunuchs into the congre- 
gation of Jahweh (56%), or the question of prose- 
lytes in general (v.**) as pressing in the time of 
Hezekiah as among the exiles in whose neighbour- 
hood not a few of the heathen might learn to 
worship Israel’s God? Finally, should it be over- 
looked that the very collocation ‘Bel and Nebo’ of 
46! meets us frequently in cuneiform texts dating 
from the later years of the independence of 
Babylon ?? 

But were the addresses of Is 40 ff. really spoken 
and written among the exiles of Babylon? Pro- 
fessor Cobb again denies this. He considers it 
to be a fact that the standpoint of the author in 
Is 4o is Palestine and not Babylonia. ‘Babylon 
is doubtless included in 492 among the lands of 
the dispersion, but only included. “These shall 
come from far” may mean Babylon, the far east ; 
then follow the other three cardinal points’ 
(p. $2). In this he attaches himself to the inter- 
pretation of 49, which was proposed by Duhm in 
the Hdkom. to Isaiah (1892). Sellin, too, defends 
it in his Serubbabel (1898), p. 137, but in his more 
recent essay, ‘Der Knecht Gottes bei Deutero- 
jesaja,’® he admits that the view is untenable that 
Deutero-Isaiah wrote outside Babylonia. T his 
view is maintained, however, even by Marti,* and 
hence demands renewed examination. 

Duhm, in advocating the above view, builds upon 


1 As is read also by oldest MSS, Targ., LXX, Vulg. 
(cf. the full discussion of this passage in my Einleit. in a. 
Aa 2ae tis 

2 K.I.B. ii. 145 (Esarhaddon), iii. 2. 47 (Nebuchadnezzar), 
127 (Cyrus), 131, etc. 

3 Sellin, Stedien cur'Entstehungsgeschichte der juid. Gemeit- 
de nach dem bab, Exil (1901), i. 177- 

4K, Marti, Kurzer Hdcom. 2u Jesaja (1900); p- 344+ 


Dao “Retianean t affirm | 
aic origin of the institution of | 


It is otherwise in | 


Se OES = A 3 et Ree ee 


4912 thus: ‘Since it is nothing more than a ch ice 
that in the midst of expressions of a different kind — 

the name of a country should stand quite isolated, 
there must be a special reason for this. Let us — 
suppose, then, that Deutero-Isaiah names the i 
Phcenician Sinites of Gn 10!7 because he himself 
dwells among ‘them,’ He was, however, con- 


~siderate enough himself to speak of this supposi- 


tion as ‘a hypothesis of despair,’ and neither 
Professor Cobb nor Marti have followed him in 
seeking for Sinim in Pheenicia.? But are not the 
expressions, ‘they shall come’ and ‘from far,’ 
indications pointing to the conclusion that the 
speaker lived outside Babylon? Supposing his 
home to have been in Babylon, would he not 
rather have said ‘they will go out’ and ‘from 
here?’ In answer to this it has to be said that 
the statement of 49!2 must not be torn from its 
nearer or more remote context, according to which 
the words before us are those of Jahweh. His 
joyous message to the ‘prisoners’ begins in v.° 
with the cry of release, ‘Go ye-out,’ and accom- 
panies them on the march through the wilderness 
(v.°); mentions, further, how they are to over 
come the mountains (v.); and, finally, alludes 
naturally to their final arrival in Canaan (vi=)e 
If one accompanies this line of thought from its 
commencement to its close, neither the word 
‘they shall come’ nor the definition ‘from far’ 
give any occasion to infer the Palestinian resi- 
dence of the author of Is 4off. And how our 
conclusion is strengthened by the more remote 
context of 49"! 

In 524 we read as words of the Lord: ‘My 
people went down at first into Egypt to sojourn 

5 Cheyne, Marti, and Cobb find in ovo the S. Egyptian 
Syene (mod. Assouan). But Sinim points most probably to 
po, Pelusium, of Ezk 30%f-, At all events this place is not 
named, as Marti and Cobb (‘the far south’) suppose, on 
account of its remote situation. It rather stands in contrast 
to ‘from far.’ 

6 This last stage of the Return of Israel would be indicated 
in a specially striking fashion, if ‘My mountains’ (27) in 
49" are meant to designate the mountains of Palestine, in 
so far as these belonged in a special sense to the Deity. 
Undoubtedly this is the meaning of “7 in 14% and 65%. 
But in spite of mbpp of Ps 84°, it is difficult to understand 
ombpe, ‘ My highways,’ of Is 49"* in the same sense. Hence 
the reference is more probably to the mountains of Jahweh 
spoken of in Ps 367 (cf. 80! and 10436), ze, the high 
mountains ; or it may be held that the ° of ‘mpd is a ditto- 
graphy, which was then imitated in the parallel 1, At least 
the possessive pronoun ‘my’ is not expressed in the LXX, 
Targ., Pesh., and Arab. VS. 


‘dh there; and the Aerlan Ba resket them without | 
“cause ; now therefore, what do I eve, saith the 
Lord, seeing that My people is taken away for 
nought?’ What third oppressor joined in the 
course of centuries the Pharaoh of Egypt and 
the Great King of Assyria? The tyrant Babylon 
(Ps 1378). In what third place of Exile, then, did 
the people of Jahweh find themselves in presence 
of the author of Is 40 ff? In Babylon. But the 
‘speaker in these chapters also found himself there. 
For he alludes to the third, then present, place of 
Exile by the adverb mb, a particle which is em- 
ployed in the O.T. in such a way that the speaker 
is actually in the place represented by the word 
poh. 

But the same chapter ( 52) contains yet another 
adverbial allusion to the place of Exile, namely, 
nw, sham, of v.11: ‘Depart ye, depart ye, go out 
from thence (DWD),’ etc. 


This #z-sham is used in 


1 This use of m5 I have established by a comparison of all | 


the passages where it occurs (see these in my S¢z/zs¢zh, etc. 
(1900), p. 113. 


Contributions and 


‘Ge Thou heir Arm everp 
Morning.’ 


IsAIAH XXXII. 2, 


Most commentators seem to find a difficulty in 
explaining o»p2d nyt mn. Take for instance 
Dr. Skinner, who says: ‘The force of the pro- 
noun ¢keiy is uncertain; some change it (need- 
lessly perhaps) to ovr.’ ‘Be thou our arm’ would 
certainly make very good sense —but the LXX 
testifies to the reading ¢heir. As this pronoun 
most naturally refers to the enemy, I would ven- 
ture to suggest that yr may mean ‘scatterer’ or 
‘assailant.’ The radical meaning of yt is to 
scatter or disperse, while in Arabic Gesenius tells 


us there is a root derived from yy, namely, 


eyo =to attack violently. 

We may compare also the kindred word i}, 
which is applied figuratively to the dispersion of 
enemies (Jer 157, Is 411°, Ezek 52). In the face 
of Sennacherib and his army the ene may well 
have prayed to Jehovah, ‘Be Thou ¢heir scatterer 


‘is only apparently justified. 


| She O. Pe ith scl a way a ie pla 
speaker is not identical with the locality 0 wl 
the adverb sham refers.? 


x Ss 


Now the mi-s/ 
s2l1 has in view. the place of Israel’s captivi 


Consequently it appears to result from this that 


the author of Is 40 ff. did not find himself in the 
place of Exile, z.e. Babylon. But this conclusion — 


‘Depart ye, depart ye, go out from thence,’ belong 
to the consolatory address of the watchmen who 
publish upon the mountains about Zion the tidings 
of the near approach of Jahweh’s help. From 
their standpoint they naturally cry to the exiles in 
Jahweh’s name, ‘Go out from ¢hence.” That Iam 
right in this explanation of v.!! is expressly ad- 
mitted by Sellin.% ’ 

[I will conclude in one other, somewhat shorter, 
paper my examination of Professor Cobb’s in- 
genious but unconvincing article. | 


2 See all the passages where Ov) occurs, in my S¢z/éstzh, 
Ger palts t. 
3 Der Knecht Gottes, etc. (1901), p. 175. 


Comments. 


every morning, even our salvation in the time of 
trouble.’ This exactly suits the words which 
follow: ‘At the noise of the tumult the people 
fled ; at the lifting up of Thyself the nations were 
scattered.’ AvuGustus POYNDER. 


Cheltenham. 
————— 


Sobn vit, S53-vtit. 11. 


WestcoTt-Hort write in their very careful notes on 
the attestation of this famous pericope (ii. p. 85): 

‘In the whole range of Greek patristic literature before 
cent. (x. or) xil, there is dw¢ one trace of any knowledge 
of its existence, the reference to it in the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions, as an authority for the reception of penitents (associ- 
ated with the cases of St. Matthew, St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
the auaprwrds yuv7 of Lk 7°7), without, however, any indica- 
tion of the book from which it was quoted.’ 


The Apostolic Constitutions, as is well known, 
rest on an older work, the Didascalia, preserved to 
us as yet only in Syriac, and partially in Latin. 
Strange to say, nobody as yet seems to have 
asked how it stands in this document with the 


For the words, " 


s = n ithe: vi : | 
and just there, where 


Ul, as th . 

p. 49: érépay 8€ twa japryKviay 
the reference to p. 31 of the 
_ Now a look into this source of the 
mms shows that here the association, 


tthew, Peter, Paul, and the woman of Lk 7, 
; missing; here the woman of Jn 8 stands for 


herself. The whole connexion runs as follows :— 
_ *Therefore must thou, bishop, with all power thou canst, 


prescribe those that have not sinned, that they remain 


‘ without sinning, and those that convert from sins thou 


must heal and receive. But if thou dost not receive him 
that converts, because thou art without mercy, thou sinnest 


against the Lord God, because thou obeyest not our Saviour 


and our God, to do, as also He did to her whosinned, whom 
the elders placed before Him and left the judgment in His 
hands, and went off, But He, the perceiver of hearts, asked 
her and said to her, Have the elders condemned thee, J/y 
daughter? She said to Him, No, Lord. And He said to 
her, Go; nor do I condemn thee. 

©In this, therefore, our Saviour and our King must be a 
goal to you, bishops, and Him ye must imitate,’ etc. 


By a good fortune this very piece has been pre- 
served in the Latin fragments of the Didascalia, 
discovered and edited by E. Hauler (Leipzig, 1900, 
Pp. 35); there it runs :— 

‘Si autem penitentem, cum sis sine misericordia, non 
susciperis, peccabis in Dominum Deum, quoniam non es 
persuasus nec credidisti salvatori Deo nostro, ut faceres, 
sicut ille fecit in ea muliere, quae peccaverat, quam statuer- 
unt presbyteri ante eum, et'in eo ponentes judicium exierunt. 
Scrutator autem cordis interrogabat eam, si condemnassent 
illam presbyteri. Cum autem dixisset{: ‘ Non,” dixit > 
ad eam: Vade; nec ego te condemno. . 

‘ Hunc salvatorem, regem et dominum nostrum, 0 episcope, 
prospectorem vobis habere oportet et eius imitatores esse,’ 
etc, 


It is interesting to compare these three recen- 
sions (Syriac, Latin, Greek of the Constitutions) 
with each other and with the Greek texts in the 
Gospel MSS. One touch is peculiar to the 
Syriac ; that Jesus addressing her directly (as in 
the Gospel), calls her ‘ My daughter’ (=‘ daughter,’ 
Ovyarep, as in Mt 9”, etc.). ; 

It is not my intention to enter more fully into 


the question about this story ; it seems only worth | 


while to refer to the Didascalia, because hitherto 


always the Constitutions have been mentioned as . 


the oldest reference in the whole range of Greek 
literature. Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 
————- = 


EKe Opening Werses of Ezekier. 


In reply to Dr. Budde (October number, p. 41 f.) 
I may be permitted to offer at least the following 
remarks :— 


; 


reference to this pericope 


out by Westcott-Hort, with the cases of | 


ee fae 
eee. | 


if] 


read his remarks on Neh 1! ‘a little hastily.’ 
is a quite unjustified reproach. I did x 
(vol. xii. p. 566) that he had not taken 
account the possibility that Neh 1! belongs to t 


opinion. He holds that the words of Neh 1! as 
they stand do not form part of the Memoirs. 
‘Hence he refuses to regard this passage as a 


year’ of Ezk 1, which I observe is held to be 
possible also by Baudissin in his recently pub- 
lished indeit. in die Biicher des A.T., p. 453. 
And the simple expression ‘in the twentieth year’ 
(Neh 1) may furnish such support even if a dif- 
ferent mode of dating is adopted in Neh 2! and 
13°. Nay, it is probable that Nehemiah himselt 
employed both ways of dating. If a redactor had 
removed the name of the reigning king in Neh 1}, 
he would have been still more likely to do so in 
2l, especially as the interval between Ezr 77 and 


named passage and 21, 

2. Dr. Budde does not think it possible that 
the ‘thirtieth year’ of Ezk 11 refers to the so-called 
era of Nabopolassar. He urges that no cuneiform 
documents have come down to us where the 
reckoning is from the commencement of the New 
Babylonian Empire. Yet this form of dating may 
have been employed, and this commencement of 


Jews and other foreign peoples of more import- 
ance than for the Chaldzans themselves. The 
‘prophet may also have assumed that this mode of 
dating was familiar to his readers. This is not 
reduced to an impossibility, as Dr. Budde sup- 
poses, by the circumstance that he appends yet 
another form of date. 

3. Why do I oppose once more the interpre- 
tation of Ezk 1! favoured by Dr. Budde? Be- 
cause I consider it an unnatural hypothesis that 
the very word in v.! has dropped out on which 
the meaning of this verse depended. 

Bonn. Ep. KONIG. 


+ 
+ 


mow (Azefta) in an Besprian 


‘Inscription. 


A PLACE, 7pty, which is to be sought between 
| Lachish and Socho, is repeatedly mentioned in 
| the Bible from the time of the Judges down to 


that of Nehemiah. It is identified, in all prob- 
ability rightly, by C. F. Seybold (M@itthetl. des 
Deutschen Pal.-Vereins, 1896, p. 26) with the 
modern Khirbet ‘Askalin. According to C. 
Bezold, the name is found in the cuneiform texts, 


on tablet Brit. Mus. 82-3-23, 1313; cf. the 


ide had no occasion to say that I had 


Memoirs of Nehemiah. “I simply stated his actual _ 


support for that interpretation of the ‘thirtieth 


Neh 1! is greater than that between the last-— 


the supremacy of Babylon may have been for the 


~~ 


/ 
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logue, vol. v.) C. Bezold gives only ‘Azaka, city,’ 
not ‘Palestinian city’ or the like, so that I have 
considered it a matter of importance to bring to — 
the notice of a wider circle this note that is buried 
in the Catalogue. It is very desirable that the 
fragment of twenty lines should speedily be pub- 


Catalogue, vol. iv. p. 1824: ‘Part of an inscr. 
of an Assyr. king; mention is made of (mdf) 
Pi-lis-ta-ai, (mat) Mar-tu-ki (= Amurri) and (alu) 
A-za-ka-a, i.e. Azakai, Azakites (to be derived 
from acity-name AzékaZ).1 Since the Philistines 
are spoken of, the reference can, of course, be 


only to the biblical ‘Azeka. In the Index (Cata- 
1Cf, Arab. Madénat (= Medina) but al-Madani (= Medi- 
nites). 


Entre 


The Church Quarterly Review opens a new 
volume in October with a new editor and a strong 
number. The new editor is the Rev. A. C. 
Headlam, B.D., whose articles on the Theology of 
the Epistle to the Romans in THE ExposiToRy 
Times will be remembered. He is joint-author 
with Dr. Sanday of perhaps the richest commentary 
in our language, the ‘International Critical 
Commentary’ on Zhe Epistle to the Romans. 


The number of the Church Quarterly for 
October opens with a criticism of Schmiedel’s 
recent article on the Acts of the Apostles. The 
article has been handled before, but nowhere so 
severely as here. One wonders what has brought 
Professor Schmiedel to the front. The word 
‘certain,’ one of the most influential words in the 
English language, has done much for him. ‘The 
section,’ says Professor Schmiedel (one example 
will do), ‘in which, as an eye-witness, the writer 
gives his narrative in the first person plural 
(£629 207-1) 2 1 tls “2710 98'6) may be implicitly 
accepted. But it may be regarded as equally 
certain that they are not by the same writer as the 
other parts of the book.’ Says the reviewer in the 
Church Quarterly: ‘It would be perfectly legiti- 
mate for any Christian apologist to maintain the 
thesis that St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and if his arguments were good they 
would demand respectful attention; but if he be- 
gan by asserting that the Pauline authorship was 
certain he would be looked upon as a writer who 
did not know what he was talking about.’ 


As Mr. Milligan showed in his paper in THE 
Exposirory Times last month, Professor Har- 
nack’s contributions toward the problem of the 
Western Text are against its priority. He does 
not agree with Professor Blass that that text, 
represented by Codex Beze, is St. Luke’s first 
draft. The best summary of the arguments 
against Professor Blass’s theory will be found in 
an appendix to the new edition of Mr. Page’s 
Acts (Macmillan). 


<p: 


lished, with a transcription and translation. 
Fritz HOMMEL. 
Munich. 


Qlous. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin is going to publish a cheaper 


edition of the ‘Story of the Nations’ Series on the ~ 


instalment plan. The prospectus should be sent 


for; it is attractive. 


A beautiful and most useful booklet has been 
published by Messrs. Mabie, Todd, & Bard, the 
manufacturers of the ‘Swan’ pen. It is called the 
‘Swan Pen Christmas Shopping List.’ It contains 
an alphabetical list of all likely gifts for Christmas, 
and space to enter the names of those for whom 
gifts are to be bought, as well as the articles and 
their price. It costs nothing, and is sent post 
free from 93 Cheapside. 


The author of an article in the Church Quarterly 
Review for October on Bishop Westcott says that 
he well remembers the Bishop’s horror on dis- 
covering in Blass’s Mew Testament Greek the 
statement that St. Luke used a particular tense 
because he liked rolling, loud-sounding words. 
He did not make the mistake of supposing that 
there is no difference between Classical and 
Hellenistic Greek; but he maintained that each 
had its own exactness ; that in neither were words 
or tenses used indiscriminately ; and that there 
was no excuse for neglecting any minute detail 
that could possibly be induced to yield a 
meaning. 


The same writer says that the letters which 
passed between Westcott and Hort while they 
were engaged on the text of the New Testament 
are still in existence, and he hopes that some of 
them may yet see the light. 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Tue volume for 1901 of Hermathena has been 
published. 
interest. The one is by Dr. Eagar of Dublin on 
the ‘Hellenic Element in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.’ The other is by Dr. J. H. Bernard on 
the ‘Greek MSS used by St. Jerome.’ We hope 
Meantime Jet us be content 


It contains two articles of biblical 


to return to both. 
to mention a footnote to Dr. Eagar’s paper. 


_ Through the whole Greek of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, says Dr. Eagar, there is a strongly marked 
difference in meaning between the words Heaven 
The differ- 
ence, he says, is clearly seen in the Lord’s 


and Heavens (otpavos and ovpavoc ). 


Prayer, though it is not shown in our English 
versions. The first clause of the prayer is ‘Our 


Father which art in the heavens’ (ey Tots ovpavois). 


If the clause read ‘in heaven’ the meaning would | 


be, says Dr. Eagar, exactly as in Robert Buchanan’s 
‘Devil’s Prayer’: ‘Our Father, who in heaven art 


—not here.’ 


For ‘heaven’ in the singular is contrasted with 
the earth, as in the third petition: ‘Thy will be 
done in earth as in heaven’ (é odparg). But 
‘the heavens’ include all places of God’s_ do- 


minions, terrestrial as well as celestial; and we 


are taught to pray to our Father who is in the | 


Vout. XITI.—3. 


| Burkitt’s opinion, would now apply to 


heavens that are here as well as there, upon the 
earth as well as in the sky. 


Dr. Blass has published his edition of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and Mr. Burkitt has re- 
viewed it in the Classical Review for November. 
He has 
no pleasure in unfavourable reviewing, and in this 
For he knows 


Mr. Burkitt reviews it unfavourably. 


case he dislikes it exceedingly. 
that Dr. Blass is a great scholar, who has done 
great things for New Testament scholarship, and 
that he has spent much labour and ingenuity on 
this work in particular. But Dr. Blass’s St. 
Matthew contains a text of his own formation, 
and Mr. Burkitt believes neither in the text 
itself nor in the principles on which it has been 


formed. 


Mr. Burkitt once saw a letter in which Dr. 
Hort wrote something about one of Tischen- 
dorf’s many editions of the New Testament. ‘He 
still thinks,’ wrote Dr. Hort, ‘that he may read 
exactly as he pleases.’ That judgment, in Mr. 
Dr. 
Not that he ever accepts or rejects a 
But the reasons that 


Blass. 
reading without a reason. 
appeal to him are not those that would appeal to 


anyone else, since they rest on literary or even 


ri - 
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religious fitness, as often as on documentary 
evidence. 


Mr. Burkitt gives Matthew 1727 as an example. 
St. Peter is commanded to go to the sea and cast 
his net and take the first fish that comes up, ‘and,’ 
says the Lord, ‘when thou hast opened his mouth, 


thou shalt find a shekel’ (eipyjoeas orarjpa). Dr. 


- Blass omits the words ‘when thou hast opened 


his mouth,’ and then changes ‘thou shalt find a 


shekel’ into ‘it will fetch a shekel zen sold’ 


(cipyoe oratjpa). For this reading, which con- 
veniently gets rid of the miracle, Dr. Blass claims 
the support of St. Chrysostom. But Mr. Burkitt 
shows that St. Chrysostom is a hearty believer in 
the miracle, in which he sees as clear a proof of 
Christ’s power over the sea as when He made 
Mr. Burkitt himself 
is willing to let any miracle go, as soon as textual 
or any other criticism pronounces against it. But 
as there is no evidence whatever against this par- 
ticular miracle, outside Dr. Blass’s fancy, he is 
compelled for the present to retain it. 


Peter walk on the waves. 


At the end of the twelfth chapter the Book of 
Acts is divided into two parts. Mr. Rackham, 
in his new commentary, noticed on another page, 
calls the first part the Acts of Peter, the second 
the Acts of Paul. It is a question whether v.%, 
which is the last, belongs to St. Peter or St. Paul. 
In favour of its belonging to the Acts of Paul is 
the fact that the previous verse contains St. 
Luke’s formula for closing a section: ‘The word 
of God grew and multiplied.’ But the question 
is really decided by the choice we make between 
two disputed readings. 


According to the Received Greek Text and the 
Authorized Version, ‘Barnabas and Saul returned 
from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their 
ministry, and took with them John whose sur- 
name was Mark.’ The Revised Version makes 
only two insignificant changes. But some MSS 
read ‘Barnabas and Saul returned #0 Jerusalem,’ 


ORY TIMES. , 


-and among them are the Vatican 


@) 
Sinaitic (x), the two MSS which were follo 
by the Revisers almost everywhere else where 
they agree. Why were they not followed here? — 


They were not followed here, because for once — 


they seemed to unite in contradicting common 
sense. 
that Barnabas and Saul were sent from Antioch 


to bring relief to the brethren that dwelt in © 


Judea. At this point St. Luke inserts the 
murder of James and the escape of Peter. Then 
he returns to Barnabas and Saul, and says, in v.”°, 
that when they had fulfilled their ministry to the 
poor brethren in Judea, they returned—the great 
MSS say /o Jerusalem, but surely the little MSS 
are right for once, which say that they returned 
from Jerusalem, which is the capital of Judza, to 
their own headquarters in Antioch. 


Mr. Rackham does not believe that the little 
MSS are right. He believes that this verse 
belongs to the Acts of Peter. Jerusalem and 
not Antioch is still the centre of the history. It 
is therefore the natural form of expression to say 
as yet, even of Barnabas and Saul, that they 
returned or came home to Jerusalem. With the 
first verse of the next chapter the scene is changed. 
Thereafter Antioch is the Church’s home, and 


the apostles will be found returning always thither. 


But does not St. Luke say that it was when 
they had fulfilled this ministry that they returned ? 
The ministry being to the brethren in Judea, it 
would be exercised chiefly in Jerusalem. How 


could they return to Jerusalem after they had 
fulfilled it ? 


Mr. Rackham tells us that if we had observed 
St. Luke’s style more closely, we should not have 
been troubled with that difficulty. St. Luke is 
fond of using participles. He expresses his chief 
fact by a finite verb, and then adds other facts in 
participles. These participles must be taken in 
order. Accordingly the correct translation here 


In the end of chapter 11 it is stated — 


pe cokewith i ee John? 


oe ne says, was npesaest very 
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t he change, and they are once more found on the 
side of the purest text and the most appropriate 
- meaning. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review for October con- 
tains a review by Mr. Claude Montefiore of an 
- American volume of sermons. The writer of the 
sermons is a well-known, almost notorious, Rabbi 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Joseph Krauskopf. The 
volume is called 4 Radédi’s Impressions of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. 


Rabbi Krauskopf was interested in the Passion 
Play because of the part played in it by the Jews. 
He understood that the Jews were represented as 
playing a black part in the Passion. He believed 
that that was a misrepresentation, and that it was 
doing injury to the cause of Judaism throughout 
the world. So he went to Oberammergau himself 
to see. 


: 


i... 


When Dr. Krauskopf reached Oberammergau 
and saw the Passion Play, he found that he had 
not been told half of the dark and dastardly things 
that were attributed to the Jews. He was much 
distressed. The representation he believed to be 
a complete misrepresentation. And he returned 
to America to show that he had witnessed the 
Play with eyes of rare discernment and to de- 
nounce its evil influence in language of rare 


momentum. 


Mr. Claude Montefiore reviews the sermons 
with sympathy. He had heard strange things of 
Dr. Krauskopf. He calls the report of ‘the sort 
of things which Dr. Krauskopf is wont to say’ 
fabulous nonsense. These are the sermons of a 
Jew who is a Jew indeed. It is true that ‘a strong 


This | 


one ; 


‘MSS were either too early or too faithful to make 


| liberal or reform position’ is taken up; it i 
that ‘Jesus is spoken of with high reverence 
honour.’ 
to offend Mr. Montefiore. ‘Sermons,’ he says, 
‘more emphatically Jewish, it would be impossible 
to find.’ ; ie 


What then does this emphatically Jewish 


preacher, with his reverence and honour for 


Jesus, think of the Jews of our Lord’s day and 
their attitude to Him? He thinks that they 
have been entirely misrepresented and maligned. 


He saw the misrepresentation in the Passion 


Play. But the Passion Play rests on the Gospels. 
He believes that in the Gospels there is a double 
and dreadful misrepresentation—a misrepresenta- 
tion of the actual Jesus and a misrepresentation 
of the actual Jews. 


Dr, Krauskopf believes that the actual Jesus 
of Nazareth was a very different person from the 
Jesus of the Gospels. ‘There is not a word of 
truth, he says, ‘in all these trumped-up charges 
against the Rabbis, in all the Gospel-recorded 
bitterness of Jesus against the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, or of the Scribes and Pharisees against 
Jesus.’ ‘If. there ever was a tine? 
‘when peace was needed among Israel itself, that 
was the time; and if ever there was a man to 
knit the people in closest bond of mutual sym- 
pathy and helpfulness in the hour of the country’s 
direst distress, Jesus was that man. Not he the 
man to brand the teachers of his people “ hypo- 
crites,” “scorpions,” ‘ whited sepulchres.” There 
was not enough of gall in him to force such 
words to his lips. He who preached to love 
the enemy, to bless those that curse, to do good 
to those that harm, to resist no evil, certainly 
could not harm or curse them that had not 
harmed or cursed. From his earliest childhood 
at his mother’s breast he had drunk in the Jew’s 
reverence of the teacher in Israel, of the judge 
who judges in God’s stead ; and in all his studies 
of the history of Israel he had not come across 
a time when the teachers of Israel were more 


But these are not things that are likely. 


he says, . 


ie : 
; 
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-and social atmosphere of his time. 
ys) . . . . 
is the translation into deed of the aspirations of 


3 fetus the the Pharisees were therefore never 
jn opposition. Jesus ‘never preached a doctrine, 


advocated a reform, that was not strictly Jewish.’ 
- *There was nothing that Jesus ever preached that 
- had not the heartiest endorsement of the Rabbis 


of Israel. Not a precept that he ever uttered 


- that had not proven him a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 


His every word breathes of the religious and moral 
His every act 


the pious and cultured Jew in the days of Pales- 
tine’s bondage under the cruel Roman. His 
every teaching with regard to the Scribes and 
Rabbis, members of the Sanhedrin, was that they 


sit in Moses’ seat, and whatsoever they bid that 


should be done. His very manner of teaching, 
his aphorisms and quotations, his parables and 


— illustrations, is the manner of the Rabbis of his 


time. Not a reform principle that he taught 
which they had not taught; not a ceremonial 
abuse to which he objected which they had not 
objected to ; not an ethical lesson that he enjoined 
which they had not enjoined; not a prayer that 
he offered which they had not offered; the very 
Lord’s Prayer was a specimen of the kind of 
prayer they prayed; the very “Golden Rule” 
was the rule taught in every school.’ 


How is it then that the Gospels have come 
so utterly to misrepresent Jesus and the Rabbis 
and the relations between them? It is because, 
in Dr. Krauskopf’s opinion, they are of quite 
late production. They do not actually reflect the 
time of Jesus, because they do not belong to it. 
They reflect the ideas of the times in which they 
were written. The ‘bitter denunciation of the 
teachers of Israel,’ contained in the Gospels, ‘is the 
language of the later-day Romanized vindictive 
theologians of the Church militant.’ 


But here Mr. Montefiore finds himself out of 


nS says Mr. rae ion the Ge 1 of 
is 70 to 80 A.D, which at the ila? “(an u 


accepted date in his own country) is only f 


Mr. Montefiore’s date is much later tha 


years from the life of Jesus. The picture of 
Jesus and of the Rabbis is complete in the Gospel 

of Mark: where do you find time for the ‘later 
day Romanized vindictive theologians of the 
Church militant’ ? 


And even if you make the Gospels as late as_ 
Dr. Krauskopf does, how are you to separate the 
truth from the error that is inthem? Mr. Monte-_ 
fiore finds that Dr. Krauskopf follows the method — 
of all the late-dating critics of every school: _ 
‘Whatever Jesus says in favour of the Law and 
of the Rabbis is true and authentic ; passages 
which point the other way are unhistorical.’ And — 
more than that, he finds that Dr. Krauskopf’s | 
Jesus, like the Jesus of the late-dating critics, is a 
historical impossibility. ‘The Jesus of Dr. 
Krauskopf,’ he says, ‘might have been a milder 
and gentler man than the Jesus of the Synoptic | 
Gospels, but, in spite of Paul, such a Jesus was 
not and could not have been the founder of 
Christianity. Not even all the “ parallels ” drawn 
up by Dr. Krauskopf between Talmud and New 
Testament will suffice to destroy the originality 
of the “Man of Nazareth.” Without a Jesus, 
who in life and tenets was not a mere replica — 
of any other contemporary Rabbi, the Gospels 
are an even greater puzzle than before.’ 


As for himself, Mr. Montefiore cannot see 
that the role ascribed to the Jews in the Gospels . 
is so very improbable. Jesus claimed to be the 
Messiah. He failed to show then (Mr. Monte- 
fiore thinks He has failed to show yet) that the 
Old Testament passages on which he based his 
claim could possibly have applied to him. He 
asserted or admitted that he was the ‘Son of 
God’ in some special or peculiar sense which 
made it an assertion or admission of blasphemy 
to his hearers. If they did not admit his ._ 


‘ 


iit id eee Jat 


oer en 
y they have believed in | 
If they did not believe in his” 
10uld they not, with their intense 


) sionate monotheism have shown their 
| of a blasphemer? Therefore, concludes 
Montefiore, ‘though there is doubtless a 


great deal of exag 

of designed contrast between light and dar 
good and bad, in the alleged behaviour of 
Jews at the catastrophe at Jerusalem, the x 


outlines seem to me neither antecedently improb- 
able nor morally atrocious.’ ae 


TRe Gospel and the Gospels. 


By Proressor N. GLtousokovsky, THE EcciestasticaL ACADEMY, ST. PETERSBURG. 


Tue Gospels are the law books of the New 
Testament. The word cdayyéAuoy (good tidings) 
in the ancient classic Greek, as used by Homer, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, meant properly a reward for 
good news, in token of gratitude and as an 
expression of mental satisfaction, especially in 
relation to the gods; and, further, every com- 
munication itself which contained something 
agreeable. Both these nuances of meaning— 
‘a reward’ and ‘glad tidings’—are found in the 
LXX when the Greek translators of the Old 
Testament render the Hebrew word desorah (1 S 


the works of Cicero, Josephus, etc. 

But besides this use, the word edayyéAvoy pre- 
ferentially and in its strict sense was applied in 
the Old Testament to the Messianic prophecies 
which announced the New Testament kingdom 
of inner peace and of release from the burthen 
of sin (Is 40 527 60° 611”). Therefore gospe/ 
was for a Jew chiefly prediction respecting the 
glorious coming of the Messiah—the promised 
Reconciler. Quite naturally, when the latter 
made His appearance in the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, this term was made use of (comp. 
Ac 1332, 1 Co 9) in order to point out what 
He had done for the salvation of mankind. In 


(Ro 10!, 2 Th 18) and a contrite reco 
his sinful weakness (Mk 11°), throug 


| 


(Ph 12%) of self-sacrificing (2 Ti 1’) declaration 
(Ac 20%) of his gospel hope (1 Co 9), of the 
eternal (comp. Rev 14°) ‘glory of the great God’ 
(1 Ti x; comp. 4°) and ‘Christ’ (2 Co 44)... -In 
fine, ‘gospel’ is ‘the coming of God the Word, 
even the Lord Jesus Christ, who for the salvation 
of the human race was incarnate of the Holy 
Ghost and of the Virgin Mary.’ 

But if the word ’ gospel’ denotes properly the 
historical work of the salvation of mankind, only 
the Lord Jesus ‘Christ may be called properly the 
author of it. An evangelist may be so called only 
as it can be gathered from Christ’s own words 
(Lk 418, Mt 11*5; comp. Lk 7), and from 
testimonies both of. the New Testament (Mt 9°; 
comp. 4%, Mk 1) and Church writers (St. 
Ignatius, Zra//. 10°). And, indeed, the gospel is 
called the gospel of the Son of God (Ro 1), the 
gospel of Jesus Christ (Mk 11; comp. Ro m5, 
Gal 17, Ph 127), and from its original source in 
God, the gospel of God (Ro 1' 1518/2 Com’, 
eeEPho rae 9% 1 Piatt 

It is, however, perfectly natural to find that this 
term soon began to be transferred also to the 
accounts of Christ’s work in all its details,—all the 
more readily that the Saviour Himself so designated 
the announcement of certain episodes of His life 
upon earth (Mt 24! 2613 ; comp. Mk 14°; comp. 
Jn 124). It is not difficult then to see how and 
why reminiscences of the apostles not only spoken 
but written, began to be called ‘ Gospels’ (St. Justin 
the Martyr, 1st Apol. chap. 66). Itis quite possible 
that the books of the Gospels obtained this appella- 
ition very early ; it is at least found to have been 
used@2y almost all the original codices both of 
and versions, and St. John Chrysostom 


(Disc. Matt. i. 2) distinctly asserts that ‘Matthew 
has justly called his work Gospel.’ 

From the foregoing it follows that the first four 
books of the New Testament are named the 
Gospels on account, and in the sense, of their 
proclaiming (‘evangelizing’) good tidings («v- 
ayyédov) of the redemption of mankind through 
Christ, the incarnate Son of God, as of an especial 
act of God’s love and grace (comp. Eph 11°). 
And inasmuch as our Christian faith is based 
entirely thereon (comp. Lk 14), the Gospels are in 
a perfectly legitimate way considered as ‘funda- 
mental’ records of the New Testament canon. 

This definition is of great importance for a 
correct and scientific comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of the written Gospels. In their subject- 
matter they have in view the same object which 
our Saviour Himself pursued in His activity, and 
consequently they only narrate that which has a 
direct relation thereto. -Their aim is practical 
soteriology ; everything that goes beyond its limits 
is omitted by the God-inspired writers (Jn 20% 
21%), St. Luke, it is true, expresses his intention 
of writing everything tn order, but only that Theo- 
philus ‘ might know the certainty concerning the 
things wherein he was instructed’ (1°), Therefore, 
the books of the Gospels strictly so called, are 
not a historical and biographical work ; therein 
lies the key to a right comprehension of their 
character and great importance. They endeavour 
to describe for us the personality and the work of 
Christ as our Redeemer. One can easily understand 
that in carrying out such a plan many facts in the 
human existence of the Lord were considered as 
mere accessories. 

It is in this sense that the Apostle Paul 
persistently calls his preaching of the good 
tidings concerning Christ the Saviour gospel, 
and in so far as this preaching was true, and 
in its exposition precisely expressed, the actual 
fact of Christ’s redemption in the fullest authen- 
ticity, power, and depth (1 Co 15}, Gal 11 2) 
he himself, as it were, becomes identical with the 
Lord, and appropriates this gospel in the quality 
of his own (76 evayyedidy pov, Ro 216 16%, 2 Ti 
28; 76 evayyeAvov Hav, 2 Co Aer Th “752th, 
24). This trait is most characteristic in all 
respects ; so that in speaking about the teaching 
of St. Paul it is necessary to retain the term 
‘gospel,’ which shows at once and faithfully all 
the peculiarities of ‘ preaching among the Gentiles,’ 


Na 


of manhood), since out of the facts of His manifol 


Gio 


and sets aside all kinds of misrepresentations (fe 
instance, the period of infancy as leading to the 


activity those things alone must have been selected 
which particularly expressed it. Therefore, in the - 
narration of His sojourn among men, ¢hat only was 
important and necessary which characterized Aimy 
especially from this point of view, showing Him to 
be God Incarnate, Saviour of the world, which made 
it clear to every one that He was the Redeemer. 
Under this condition only was it possible adequately — 
to conceive His God-man personality, inasmuch as — 
in the salvation of mankind are to be looked for 
the starting-point, the life-long principle, and the 
terminating point of His life on earth. Isolated 
facts had to be made use of only for this end, and 
thus we find in our canonical Gospels that every 
writer, pursuing his practical objects and making 
his book subservient to the benefit of his readers, 
presents his own delineation of Christ as ‘the 
Saviour of men, and touches upon everything else 
solely on account of its connexion, tangency, and 
relation to this the chief point. Thus the Gospel, 
being neither a yearly chronicle nor a biography, 
is an entire and objective reproduction of the 
work of Christ, illuminated by an idea which 
constitutes its inalienable essence, and therefore 
fully develops it. : 

From this point of view one cannot help 
characterizing as an obscuration and a reversal 
of the true ideal of the gospel-story, and as an 
entire loss of a correct conception respecting it, 
all the latest of the apocryphal Gospels which 
endeavour to fill up the gap, as if it had not been 
purposely formed by the Synoptics and St. John, 
with legends of the period of the infancy of Christ 
the Saviour, with narrations of His life, which 
frequently appear monstrous and absurd and so 
forth.’ For that very reason we believe that the 

' Apocryphal Gospels are those stories of the Life of 
Christ the Saviour which were either not recognized or 
were rejected by the Church as not deserving credence, : 
fabulous and even thoroughly impious and heretical. Their 
number is very considerable. Even Fabricius counted as. 
many as fifty, and now this total must be raised still further ; 
thus in 1892 the Greek fragments of the Gospel of St. 
Peter were discovered in Egypt, and made a great sensation 
in Western theological literature. Several similar fragments. 
were also preserved in the old Slavonian ‘secret? literature.. 
Some of the apocryphal Gospels are as old as the third, * 
perhaps even the second century, but at all events it has 


not been proved beyond doubt that even one of these might 
be accounted older than the canonical Gospels. The most 
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although attempts of the kind and _ 
r such a title are to be met with in Russian 
ure, not to speak of their striking multitude’ 
broad (Strauss, Renan, Keim, Weiss, Beyschlag, 
_ Farrar, Didon, etc.). 
» The Gospel, as the work of Christ, proceeded 
from, and can only belong to, the Lord Himself, 
-and may not have other ‘authors.’ This explains 
all the peculiarities 72 she superscriptions of our 
canonical Gospels. First of all, we must accept 
the opinion of St. John Chrysostom (Discourses 
on Rom. i. 1; Matt. i, 2) that Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John did not write their names; the 
superscriptions have come into use afterwards, 
although not much later, as we have to conclude 
from the testimonies of Tertullian (Vers. Marcion, 
iv. 2), Irenzeus (Vers. Heresies, iii. 11), Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 21), and the Fragment of 
Muratori (i. 3). At the same time it is perfectly 
natural that the designation of the evangelists 
could not be made in the form of ‘genitivus 
auctoris ’ or ‘ possessivus,’ inasmuch as the author 
of the Gospel was Christ. Consequently preference 
was given to a complex form, BiayyéAvov Kara 
MarOaév, Mapxov, Aovxar, "Iwdvvnv,—according to 
Matthew, Mark, etc. In accordance with the 
character of the Gospels, this formula would 
precisely express the substance of the matter, if 
it be amplified as follows:—‘The Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ according to the exposition (as 
related in writing) by Matthew.’ The authorship 
of the evangelists would evidently not be ex- 
cluded thereby, and, consequently, some savants 
(Kruedener, Renan, Volkmar, Reuss, Holzmann) 
have no ground for finding therein support for 
their notion that our canonical Gospels were 
made up in accordance with the tradition only or 


important of them are: The Proto-Evangel of James 
(25 chaps. from the time of the Annunciation of 
the birth of the Theotokos to the Massacre of Innocents 
at Bethlehem) ; The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, or The 
Book of Birth of the all-holy Mary and of the Childhood 
of the Saviour (42 chaps.) ; The Gospel of the Birth of 
Mary (10 chaps.); The History of Joseph the Carpenter 
(32 chaps.) ; The Gospel of Thomas (in fragments relating 
in chaps. 19, 21, and 35 the Life of Christ from the Flight 
into Egypt until the Twelfth Year); Arabian Gospel of 
Virginity ; The Gospel of Nicodemus (consisting of the 
Acts of Pilate and of the Descent of Christ into Hades) ; 
The Report of Pilate ; The Gospel of the Hebrews ; The 
Eternal Gospel; The Gospel of Andrew, of the Twelve 
Apostles, of Barnabas, of Bartholomew, and so forth. 
, 


> gat ir cae a 1 “ oh 
the God-man, cannot possibly - 


built up on the basis of original notes of the persons 
whose names they now bear. iipae 

If the gospel is, strictly speaking, the work of 
redemption, it can, like every historical event, be 
one only (Adamantius) ;‘that is why St. Ireneus 
(Vers. Heres. iii. 8) speaks only of 6 rerpapopdov 
ebayyéuov—a four-aspected gospel (comp. Hieroni- 
mus on John xxxvi. 1; Sermon cexxxi. 1, de Util. 
cred. 7), and St. John Chrysostom of one according 
to four (Sua recodpwv &v). And with regard to the 
quadruple number of the Gospels, the ancient 
Church authorities (Origen, Augustine, John 
Chrysostom) asserted that thereby is pointed out 
the necessary fulness in the exposition of the 
subject, authenticity and stability of the delinea- 
tion, as well as the universality of the good 
tidings. On account of such considerations as 
this, the holy Irenzeus (Vers. Heres. iii. 11) deemed 
the present the only self-sufficient quantity, and 
rightly judged it ‘vain, irrational, and extremely 
presumptuous to attempt to introduce greater or 
smaller forms of the Gospels.’ And when we 
carefully examine into the contents of the 
canonical Gospels, we can easily discover that 
they contain the life of Christ, from all points of 
view, in forms adapted to all racial subdivisions, 
and answering all questions that human intellect 
can raise, and by their mutual agreement with 
some differences in details, they convince us of 
their historical truth (St. John Chrysostom). 

In this general outline there remains still un- 
touched the question of the origin and mutual 
relation of the canonical Gospels. In the Western 
negative and sceptical literature it has become 
very complicated, and has given birth to such a 
multitude. of complex, original, and fanciful 
theories that only one who is well versed in the 
subject can help feeling bewildered amongst them. 
But at the bottom of all these ragings and re- 
searches lies, strictly speaking, the distrust of the 
fact itself in that supernatural form in which it is 
presented in our Gospels; from this springs the 
endeavour to amplify and to write a literary history 
of the Gospels in accordance with the originals, 
and in different forms; from this also flow the 
efforts to dismiss, to deform, and to explain away’ 
ancient testimonies in favour of Church-tradition, 
etc. But the very diversity and mutual contra- 
diction of these attempts, the indefinite arbitrary 
character and instability of their construction, 
prove that these savants do not stand upon a sure, 


"firm, and safe ground, Before the tribunal of true 


another in an extraordinary degree, both with 


- ment of the narrative. 
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science the proposition that our Gospels were 
written by Saints Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
and appeared, the first three in the second half of 
the first century, and the last either at the end of 
the first or not later than'the very first years of the 
second, would stand firmly for ever. It is of greater 
importance to note that the first three Gospels, 
differing somewhat from the fourth, resemble one 


regard to the scope, the contents, and the treat- 
That is why they are not 
infrequently called in scientific terminology, sy7op- 
tical, and their writers sywoptics, whose narrations 
could be disposed in parallel lines. ‘To explain 
this fact different savants offered (1) the hy- 
pothesis of an oral primordial Gospel of a stereo- 
typed form, which with slight modifications was 
reproduced in our written Gospels; (2) the hy- 


pothesis of a written proto-evangelium, which we 
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rewritten by the synoptics ; (3) the hypothesis 
mutual use by the evangelists of the work of e 
other, and so forth. No undoubted conclusioi 
can be reached in this direction on account Of 
absence of direct’and sure data, It is only certain — 
that at the foundation of our Gospels are laid — 
personal observations and oral communications of 
eye-witnesses of the life and work of Christ. — 
Naturally, all the information of the kind was 
sacredly preserved by Christians on—so far as it 
was possible—strictly inviolate conditions both as — 
regards the form and contents. Nevertheless, 
literary approximation of the synoptic Gospels 
permits of the admission that the Synoptics mutu- 
ally knew the writings of one another, namely, Mark 
that of Matthew, Luke both that of Matthew and 
of Mark, as it has already been expressed by 
blessed Augustine (De cons. ev. 1. 2). 


Happiness af the Table—and After. 


| By THE Rev. A. C. Mackenzie, M.A., DUNDEE. 


WE have had, I believe, a joyous and profitable 
Communion season, and we are all here, I trust, to 
give glory to God through Jesus Christ. Whether 
or not the individual experience has in every case 
been of this joyous kind, I must for the purposes 
of my text assume it to have been so. And in 
‘any case we can easily imagine it to be so, for we 
have a common experience of humanity, Christian 
and unchristian alike, to go upon. We have all 
at some time or other been present on a festive 
occasion which we have very much enjoyed. Our 
pulses beat faster, our spirits rose with the occasion, 
and our whole being was suffused with an inde- 
scribable feeling which we usually express by 
saying that we greatly enjoyed ourselves. 

The day after, when we have brought it all to 
the clear, cold light of reflection, we sometimes 
wonder what it was that we did enjoy. The lights, 
the music, the viands, the decorations, the com- 
pany, the feast of reason, the flow of soul, —all 


' Given at a post-Communion service, 28th October I9OI, 


so our comfort also aboundeth through Christ.’—2 Cor. 
i. 5 (R.V.). 


-pressed itself through the whole. 


‘For as the sufferings of Christ abound unto us, even 


these we pass through the mind in turn, but our 
account ‘of the occasion is unsatisfactory till we 
combine with these a something that we cannot 
name—the festal spirit of the hour which ex- 
It does not 
diminish our sense of the enjoyment nor make our 
memory of it pale, that we may not be able satis- 
factorily to account for it, but if we could lay our 
finger upon the true cause of it, we could again 
evoke the same joyous spirit to repeat the ex-— 
perience. 3 
Now in Christian joy the Communion is a thing 
that a man may feel as he feels the warmth of 
sunshine without being able to account for it. But 
Christian joy in any of its phases is not a vague 
and formless, still less a baseless, thing, It has 
roots and foundations which can be laid bare. As 
Christians we are expected to be able to render a 
reason for the faith that is in us, and as Christian 
communicants we should be able to say not only 
that we were happy at the Table, but also why we 
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le ok forward to being happy 


ren ee 
ing to 


apes . : 
do this—to get at the bases of 


obstruction. There is a stone at the 
of the cave which some of us may not be 


, “to uplift and remove it. He is speaking in the 
_ text of the abounding towards us of the sufferings 
of Christ. The stone in our way is this. The 
sufferings of Christ we know were the deepest that 
‘He could undergo. There was no lower depth that 
a suffering man could then touch than to be 
crucified as an evil-doer and in the company of 
evildoers. There was no baser form of death 
‘then known than crucifixion. 
‘the natural horrors of crucifixion was added un- 
speakable spiritual distress. One might be cruci- 
fied in a good conscience, knowing oneself to 
be innocent, and bear up under it wonderfully, 
just as martyrs in every cause have borne similar 
‘tortures in a frame of moral triumph and even in 
‘spiritual ecstasy. But no such experience was 
Christ’s. It was not a martyr’s but an evil-doer’s 
death that Christ died. God and man abandoned 
Him to that, for in some way there was ‘laid upon 
‘Him the iniquity of us all.” He suffered in a 
darkness inward and outward. All this is plain 
enough and simple enough until we place other 
facts beside it. 
_~ Crucifixion, execrable as it was, and slow as the 
torture it produced was, is not the most horrible 
‘torture that the malignant ingenuity of man has 
devised. There are deaths that are slower and 
more horrible. There are sufferings that are more 
prolonged than Christ's. The years of Christ’s 
earthly ministry were few in comparison with the 
long-drawn-out pains, bodily and spiritual, of many 
-of His own followers even, and of others like the 
Fakirs of India. Men have died in a prolonged 
agony of spiritual distress, self-condemnation, 
inward agonies of the soul, up to the full measure 
-of their powers of endurance. The Cains who 
have groaned ‘my punishment is greater than I can 
bear’ have in all the ages been many. None of 
them is a saviour of mankind, none of their deaths 
is commemorated with joy as this death is. We 
‘honour the noble army of martys, but we are not 
joyful at remembrance of their sufferings. We turn 
away from their miserable ends with relief. Why 
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do we continue and why have millions of m 


1 joy in Communion—we are faced at once’ 


- Paul helps us here and puts a lever into our hand 


We know that to: 
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for nearly 2000 years continued to remember this 
one death with joy, and to give praise to God the 
Father and deep homage and worship to His Son 
‘on account of it? What:gives weight to this stone 
of obstruction is this: hére were sufferings neither 
so prolodged nor so awful as we have elsewhere 


“heard of. Why should they be so fruitful that instead 


of turning away from them we sing Psalms of 
praise for them and meditate upon them in the 
night-watches? As Christians we rejoice with 
trembling. It is a hope with us that we may ; 
rejoice with intelligence also and praise God with 
the understanding. 
The angels that have come to our help and have 
not been able to roll away the stone are the theories 
which have come into the minds of men to explain 
this suffering and our joyous attitude towards 
it. One is that although the sufferings were less 
‘abounding’ than those of some others, the Sufferer 
was of such transcendent dignity that a particle 
of them might weigh against tons of the suffer- 
ings of ordinary human. beings. I am afraid that 


this will not help us much. The lever is too 


short, the fulcrum too low. In plain English it 
suggests that a few hours of divine suffering is 
enough to outweigh the sins of the world in all 
ages, enough to put away transgressions for ever 
and ever. Plainly this will not do. Allow for the 
transcendent dignity and all that can be said or 
thought about that, and you still leave an outrage 
upon common sense. 

But here comes another angel with a tale more 
plausible. The Christ is suffering still, sinners 
prolong and multiply the suffering. In their 
Communion with Him they reproduce in even more 
terrible forms the pangs of crucifixion. They 
literally eat the flesh, they drink the blood of 
Christ. In other words, we are asked to believe 
by this expedient of inexorable Roman logic that 
our Saviour is literally dying daily, hourly, moment- 
arily, and enduring penalties which fiends incarnate 
congratulate themselves upon having 
invented. The Mass puts a bloody lever into 
our hands, but again it is too short. If it lifts 
one stone out of our way, it plants a more mighty 
one right across the path. There are other 
so-called angels of deliverance, but these are the 
chief among them. 

All the while St. Paul is waiting for us. And 
his angel is so sweet and calm of countenance, So 


might 


obvious too, that we wonder why we had not | 


observed him. Before he speaks of sufferings, St. 
Paul speaks of comforts (v.4), and of what one 
might call the natural increase of comforts : God 
comforting us and we in turn comforting others, 
God’s comfort bearing ifterest and compound in- 
terest. This is what he means. And here is an 
illustration of it. In the ordinary course of duty 
a trained nurse was sent to attend a rich man in 


- his last illness, which was a peculiarly painful one. 


Some difficulty was experienced in procuring the 
nurse. After the rich man’s death, his widow was 
so impressed with the comfort of having a trained 
nurse in such circumstances, and felt so much for 
those who might be unable to get one that, in 
memory of the comfort, she gave a large sum 
to establish a home for such nurses where people 
in want of them could be instantly supplied. 
This was the compound interest of comfort. And 
if one cared to inquire into the secret history of 
hundreds of comforting institutions and endow- 
ments, one could find similar records. Hospitals, 
and beds in hospitals and endowments in hos- 
pitals (to mention only one channel of comfort), 
are monuments erected to the comfort experienced 
by individuals and communities from God Him- 
self. ‘The pious founder,’ as we used in better 
days to call him, was one who was himself com- 
forted of God. And so up and down the scale of 
works of mercy. Now there is an interest and 
compound interest both in the sufferings and 
the comforts of Christ. Suffering on behalf of 
others, and suffering even unto death and unto 
hard violent, long-drawn-out death for others, has 
become so common an occurrence that we cease 
to regard it as a prodigy of Christian valour or 
virtue. We spend and are spent in the service of 
our brethren and of the world, and no one thinks 
of giving us any praise for it. They praise Him 
who ‘left us an ensample that we should walk in 
his steps.’ Whether Christian martyrdom is short, 
sharp, and violent, or lasts a lifetime, and is like a 
slow fire, we have ceased to wonder at it, and when 
we think of it, it is to Him that we put the glory. 
In this sense there is a fruit of Calvary that is 
perennial and grows on every soil in which Chris- 
tianity has been planted. This of itself is a fruit 
of righteousness entitling Christ to everlasting 
remembrance and to all the honour that suffering 
humanity can confer upon Him. It is, if we may 
so call it, a natural increase, as wonder-begetting 
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as the million spores that spring from one. 
this, though it is more than finite mind can. 
or heart imagine, is not the reason why we worship 
the Father through Christ, and for what He 
done in Christ, and are happy in Communio 
Natural increase is wonderful, spiritual increase— ; 
‘abounding ’—is much more. Our Communion is 
with the Father and the Son through the Spirit, — 
and our adoration of all three Persons is based not — 
on the magnitude of the sufferings, still less on — 
their duration, but on the Divine acceptance of — 
these sufferings, inadequate as they confessedly are, 
to the putting away of the sin of the whole world 
in all time. 

The Son’s sufferings came in the line of the 
sufferings of the lower creation for the putting 
away of man’s sins. And it was never the value 
of these sacrifices—rather it was the valuelessness 
of them and the gracious acceptance of them by 
God that awoke in the heart of the true Israelite 
the praise of His grace and mercy. The gods of the 
heathen might exact, and did exact, the uttermost 
farthing. They were hard creditors, inexorable 
taskmasters, and laid cruel, sometimes far more 
cruel, retribution on their devotees than the crimes 
for which atonement was thus made. But ovr God, 
so an Israelite would say, is a gracious God, who 
keeps mercy for thousands and passes by the in- 
iquity. The vital spark of the older sacrifice was 
God’s good pleasure, His grace, which accepted so 
little in lieu of so much and sent His worshipper 
away, not thinking of his lambs and his bullocks, 
but sounding the praises of the merciful God on 
the loud timbrel. God’s prophets were not left in 
ignorance that it was not ten thousand rivers of 
oil or thousands of rams that were important, but 
the grace that accepted the cruse of oil and the 
one lamb. ‘The spiritual increase, the overflow, 
or, to use the apostle’s phrase, the abounding of | 
the sufferings of Christ unto us, has its source 
not in any magical effect which His transcendent 
personality g gave them, but in the bosom-love and 
compassion of God, whe accepted the sufferings 
as a ransom for the sin of the world. Thus our 
Communion reaches up through the channel of 
the Son’s sufferings to the full-welling fountain of 
the gracious love of the Father who sent Him. 
And this is why we are glad with a gladness that 
we can renew and that increases with every re- 
newal of the sacred rite, and with every wind of 
memory that brings back the fragrance of it. As 


thankful for. They were all great mercies, follow-’ 
ne Him all the days of His life below. 


with fragrant flowers of consolation. If devils 
tempted Him, angels came and ministered to Him. 
And these consolations have had an abounding 
quality about them, a spiritual increase more 
wonderful than any natural increase you can think 
of. The Spirit of Christ dwelling in us has opened 
our eyes to things that are for us and make our 
crosses seem as gay garlands displayed on festal 


And the sinner, whose sin is ever before him, 


| and who reflects, as reflect he must, that he is but 


one of millions of his kind and his sin but one 
of transgressions that are as the stars for multi- 
tude, may well turn away in despair even from 
Calvary until we show him the abounding quality 
which God, whose thoughts, blessed be His 
name, are not as our thoughts nor His ways as 
ours, imparts to them. Without this the Cross 
is a rock of offence; with this it is the power of — 
God and the wisdom of God to everyone that 


days. The Christian who dwells on the sufferings | believeth. 
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Uniform with the delightful edition recently 
issued of the ‘ Horae Subsecivae,’ Messrs. A. & C. 
Black have published a new edition of Dr. John 
Brown and his Sisters, by Miss E. T. M‘Laren 

_ (2s, net). It is the sixth edition, and it supersedes 
all others by virtue of an Introductory Note which 
Professor Crum Brown contributes. 


Dr. M‘Adam. Muir of Glasgow has written an 
account of the life and works of the chief Religious 
Writers of England enough to make a volume of 
the ‘Guild Library’ (A. & C. Black, crown 8vo, 
pp. 213, 1s. 6d.). No desire for originality, no 
determination to reverse the popular judgment 
has led Dr. M‘Adam Muir away from his practical 
purpose of making the lives of these great good 
men remind the young men of to-day that they 
too can make their lives sublime. 


IMMORTALITY, AND OTHER SERMONS. By THE 
Rey. A. W. Momerie, D.Sc., LL.D. (Blackwood. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 317. 55) 

Mrs. Momerie has prepared this volume for the 
It contains. the chief sermons of the last 
They mostly treat of the things con- 
They treat of these things 


press. 
four years. 
cerning the End. 
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unfettered by considerations of system or con= 
formity. Perhaps the deepest interest in the 
sermons lies in their candid revelation of Dr. 
Momerie’s own hopes and fears as to the things 
that are behind the veil. For he has as little 
hesitation in contradicting our cherished notions 
as in gainsaying the teaching of Scripture and 
the Church. ‘They read as if they were the 
sermons of a layman, and in that unwonted 
aspect they are of much value, the more salutory 
perhaps the less comforting they are. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REDEEMER. 
(Cassell. Crown 8vo, pp. 384. 6s.) 

The editor of the Quiver selected twelve men 
and set them the task of writing the Life of our 
Lord. Each writer had one period or one set of 
incidents to write about. The result is both more 
homogeneous and more edifying than even the 
editor of the Quiver could have expected. For 
recent study of the origins of Christianity, though 
it has much disturbed the minds of the unwary, 
has brought evangelical students of the Life of 
Christ into closer fellowship, and eliminated much 
fruitless idiosyncracy. Each of these studies is 


titles may suggest. 
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the writer’s own, but an agreeable harmony of 


conception is carried throughout the volume. It 
is notable in itself, and it is notable as a tribute 
to scientific exposition. Some modern paintings, 
beautifully reproduced, increase the volume’s 
value. 


. Two parts have been published of the seventh 
volume of the ‘Cambridge Texts and Studies.’ 


The first part is Zhe Meaning of Homo-ousios tn the 


* Constantinopolitan’ Creed. The author is the 


Rev. J. F. Bethune-Baker, B.D. (Cambridge : 


At the University Press, 8vo, pp. 90, 38. net). 
‘The second part is St. Zphratm’s Quotations from 
the Gospel. The author is. Mr. F. Crawford 
Burkitt, M.A. (8vo, pp. 101, 3s. net). Both works 
are of the very finest workmanship, their accom- 
plished writers’ enthusiasm expressing itself in 
freshness of thought and in patience of investiga- 
tion. Nor are they so confined in interest as their 
Mr. Burkitt is of no little 
value to the exegete and critic; Mr. Bethune- 
Baker compels the attention of the Church his- 
torian and theologian. 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS: ORIGEN AND 
GREEK PATRISTIC THEOLOGY. By THE Rev. 
W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A. (7. & 7. Clark. Crown 
Svo, pp. 282. 3s.) 

The present generation is said to be less con- 
versant with the Fathers than the generation of 
Newman and Pusey was. It seems to us, on the 
contrary, that the acquaintance is closer and more 
critical. There may be less quotation (from con- 
venient Ante-Nicene libraries and the like), but 
when editions appear they are more scientific, 
and when lives are published they are more pro- 
gressive. The editions of Origen recently issued 
by the Cambridge University Press and the life of 
Origen now in our hands are sufficient to bear 
this out. Mr, Fairweather’s work is as pleasant to 
read as though it were a purely popular compilation, 
it is as scholarly as though it were to be sat upon 
by patristic experts. That is the consummation 
these ‘Epoch-Makers’ seek to reach, and there 
is no reason why they should not all reach it. 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS: 
AND HIS POWER. 
M.A., M.R.A.S. 
250. 03s) 


It is not the epoch-maker alone but the epoch 


MUHAMMAD 
By P. pe Lacy JOHNSTONE, 
(7. & TZ. Clark. Crown 8vo, pp. 
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he makes that this series seeks to d 
his whole wonderful vital movement, we do 1 
know so well, It is difficult to know. Litera 
perhaps cannot reveal it. We must reside amo 
Muhammadans and know them before we ¢c 
hope to know Muhammad. This is what Mr. SS. 
Johnstone has done, and every page of his brilliant - 
confident narrative reveals the man who knows. 
His manner of writing seems fitted to his subject. 
We are swept into the current of his copious — 
Eastern vocabulary. We are helped to know by 
being made to feel. The book is small enough — 
to be read at a sitting, and at a sitting it is likely 
to be read. We are glad that Mr. Johnstone has 
given us the great prophet with sympathy. 


A cheap edition of Mr. Frederick C. Spurr’s 
Four Last Things has been published at the 
Drummond Tract Depét, Stirling (1s.). 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE: GENESIS. By A. H. Sayce, 
LLiD:, Diba tent, 12mo,) 

Messrs. Dent have undertaken the publication 
of a new series of commentaries, which they call 
the ‘Temple Bible.’ They are to be quite original 
in many ways. Outwardly the volumes are as 
charming as possible,—their leather binding being 
at the money quite a luxury,—and that is origin- 
ality enough in commentaries. But that is not 
all. The text (it is the Authorized Version) is 
printed in paragraphs without chapter (except an 
asterisk) or verse division, and the page is divided 
off into lines, five at a time. The first volume, 
Genesis, being edited by Professor Sayce, its notes 
are mainly archeological. They are extremely 
useful and well expressed. The introduction is a 
résumé of what has been discovered about Genesis 
in our day. And there is a list at the end of 
English works which have borrowed materials 
from Genesis. aa 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BRAID SCOTS... By | 
THE REv. W. WYE SMITH. (Gardner. 8vo. 6s. 
net.) 

Mr. Smith is a Canadian, and from Canada you 
see the whole of Scotland at a glance, so that his 
Scots is not the Scots of a single county. It is 
less provincial and less difficult to read than even 
the Scots of Burns. No Scotsman, no man of 
Scottish descent, should have any difficulty with it, 
and even for the occasional Englishman who may 
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in the volume there is a glossary 
ish words. There is no deny- 
even the power of the New 


Scotsman, and especially to the Scotsman in 
reign land, than his native Hebrew tongue was 


“to St. Paul, for it is less a literary language, more 
_ the language of the mother and the home. 


To their ‘Complete Library’ Messrs. Gowans & 


Gray of Glasgow are in the way of adding the 


whole of Cervantes’ Works. Four of the twelve 
volumes, containing and completing Don Quixote, 
have already appeared. The translation is Orms- 
by’s with his latest corrections and additions ; the 
editor is Mr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Are these 
names nothing to you? Then you are the ‘ general 
reader’ for whom these complete editions are being 
prepared. Take to the reading of Don Quixote 
in this translation and with this editor. The four 
handsome volumes will cost you but four shillings. 


Mr. Philip Green has just published new 
editions of the two famous volumes of sermons by 
John Hamilton Thom, entitled Laws of Life after 
the Mind of Christ (crown 8vo, pp. 406, 429, 
2s. 6d. net each). The sermons, as we know, are 
Unitarian, and of the finest modern type. One 
meets of course an occasional statement that 
seems needless if not unwarranted. In the fourth 
sermon of the second series, for example, we read : 
‘Faith in immortality with the Martyr Stephen, 
sees the heavens opened and the Son of Man, 
Mankind imaged in the Son of man, on the right 
hand of the throne of God.’ But for the most 
part these sermons are as elevated in thought as 
they are rich in expression. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have begun to 
publish a series of Christian Study Manuals’ at 1s. 
net each. The general editor is the Rev. R. E. 
Welsh, M.A. Three volumes have been published : 
The Early Church, by Professor Orr; Ruling Ideas 
of Our Lord, by Dr. D'Arcy; and Protestant 
Principles, by Dr. Monro Gibson. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM. By THE REV. J. H. Jowert, 
M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 285. 


6s.) 
Optimism is an ‘unsatisfactory word. It argues 
a good digestion, or at least a sunny temperament, 


and there are those who say that temperament ‘is. 
all that there is in Christianity. But Mr. Jowett’s 


lament in braid Scots. It is more perhaps to. 


magnificent first sermon puts it all right. The 
optimistic apostle is St. Paul, and three reasons 
are given for his victorious optimism. There is, 
first, his vivid sense of the reality of the redemp- 
tive work of Christ; next, his living sense of the 


reality and greatness of his present resources, that 


is to say, that he is not only ‘by Christ redeemed’ 
but also ‘in Christ restored’; and, finally, his 
impressive sense of the reality of future glory. 
Clearly these things do not depend on tempera- 
ment, but on the reception of Christ. The 
sermons are all of the same character, strong 
statements of evangelical doctrine, to be turned 
into energetic impulses of life. 


A HISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


By W. B. Nearsy, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 360. 6s.) 
Twelve years ago Dr. Alexander, the present 
Primate of Ireland, described the warfare of his 
own Church in the following remarkable terms: 
‘The hill up which our little host must march is 
steep, and the hail beats in our faces. We hear 
the steady tramp of the serried ranks of Rome 
round us ; the shout of the marauders of Plymouth 
rises as they, ever and anon, cut off a few 
stragglers. We draw close, and grip our muskets 
harder.’ Mr Neatby begins his history of the 
Plymouth Brethren by quoting those words. He 
sees in those words a tribute to the importance of 
the ‘marauders of Plymouth.’ He has himself a 
yet higher estimate of their power and persistence. 
He undertakes his subject with a sense that it is a 
task worthy of the best that a historian can give 
to it, and he refuses to degrade it either by flattery 
or by vituperation. This apparently has never 
been done before. Here for the first time Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism is treated according to the 
laws of historical science, and as a portion of the 
history of the Church. 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 


The latest volume of the ‘Century Bible’ con- 
tains the General Epistles, edited by Professor 
Bennett of Hackney College (Jack, 2s. net). We 
know Professor Bennett best as an Old Testament 
student, and are not surprised to find that the 
originality of this commentary consists in the 
richness with which the General Epistles of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude illustrate, and are them- 
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selves illustrated by the Old Testament Scriptures. 
There is much else that is worthy in the little 
book, but this is the most distinct and valuable 
service it has rendered. 


Messrs. Longmans have published a new edition 
of Dr. Vance Smith’s well-known manifesto, Zhe 
Bible and its Theology (crown 8vo, pp. 347, 35: 6d. 
net). The book has been largely rewritten. It is 
less polemical now, it is more useful. 


- PURGATORY; THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED; THE 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. By A. J. Mason, 
D.D. (Longmans. Crown 8vo, pp. 187. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Dr. Mason chose these subjects for his lectures 
because they are greatly exercising the minds of 
not a few in the Church of England at the present 
time. He is peculiarly well fitted to speak upon 
them, for he has made himself master of the whole 
range of their literature, and he has the mind of 


Christ. 


Messrs. Macmillan have published Bishop 
Lightfoot’s celebrated essay on Zhe Christian 
Ministry in a separate convenient form (crown 
8vo, pp. 148, 3s. net). The volume also contains 
illustrative extracts chosen by himself from the 
Bishop’s other writings, for he felt that an unfair use 
had been made of some statements in the essay. 


JOHANNINE PROBLEMS AND MODERN NEEDS. 
By tHE Rev. H. T. Purcuas, M.A. (Macmillan. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 132. 3s. net.) 

This is too small a book to deal satisfactorily 
with all the great problems it touches, but Mr. 
Purchas is a student and knows exactly where lies 
the pith of these problems. If we find little 
settled for us, we at least are put on the right 
track and stimulated to further pursuit. A chapter 
of exceptional interest is that on the true idea of 
the apostolate. 


ESSAYS FROM THE ‘GUARDIAN.’ By Watrter 
PATER. (Jacmillan. . 8vo, pp. 149. 8s. 6d. net.) 
This volume, which will be gladly added to 
Walter Pater’s previous works, contains nine essays 
which were contributed anonymously to the 
Guardian, Their subjects are English literature, 
Amiel’s Journal [ntime, Browning, Robert Elsmere, 
their Majesties’ Servants, Wordsworth, Mr. Gosse’s 
Poems, Ferdinand Fabre, Les Contes of M. 
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/ Augustin Filon. ‘They range in date from 
/to 1890. They are very short, but Walter 


/ no words. 
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was very intimate with these subjects, and wast 
We read them for their English sty. 
for what he says of Wordsworth is true of his o 
essays: ‘He constantly endeavours to bring his — 
language nearer to the real language of men, not | 
on the dead level of their ordinary intercourse, — 
but in certain select moments of vivid sensation, — 
when this language is winnowed and enobled by | 
sentiment.’ But the language is not everything, — 
even the twelve pages on Wordsworth give us that 
which abides when the words are forgotten. 


Mr. Melrose has published the story of the life 
of President M‘Kinley, by David Williamson (1s. 
net). 


Mr. Melrose has also published Zhe Endeavour 
Greeting, a manual of information and suggestion 
for new members (1s.). The author is Amos R. 
Wells. 


Mr. Melrose has further published a new edition 
of Henry Drummond, by Cuthbert Lennox (crown 
8vo, pp. xxvili, 250, 2s. 6d. net). It contains a 
new preface, full of new facts, most frankly 
stated. 


Again, Mr. Melrose has published a volume en- 
titled How to Promote and Conduct a Successful 
Revival (crown 8vo, pp. 336, 3s. 6d.). It 
contains papers on all the phases of revival work 
by leading American and other evangelists, a 
large number of condensed sermons as suggestions 
for speakers at revival meetings, and a smaller 
number of ‘topics and texts.’ Why should revival 
speakers need so many hints and helps? If 
revival work is a good thing, send the best 
preachers to it. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S GREAT INTEREST. By Wi- 
LIAM GUTHRIE. (Melrose. Crown 8vo, pp. Ix, 251. 
2s. 6d.) 


Have you made acquaintance yet with Mr. 
Smellie’s ‘Books for the Heart’? You have 
other editions of them all perhaps—7Z%e Journal 
of John Woolman, Pulsford’s Quiet Hours, Jona- 
than Edwards’ Religious Affections, and the rest. 
Nevertheless you will find that this edition ex- 
celleth them all. Its strength is in its introductions. 
For these introductions, in spite of their almost 
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ce that they seem to have been 
down from the past as an inseparable 
t of the book they introduce tous. This isa 
st rare gift, and makes a man an editor indeed. 
volume before us is the latest addition to the 
eries. It has all the outward beauty and in- 
vard permanence. 


ROYAL MANHOOD. By tue Rev. James I. VANCE, 
»  D.D. (Melrose. Crown 8vo, pp. 251, 35. 6d.) 

American sermons seem to run after types more 
closely than ours do. There is the doctrinal like 
Shedd’s, the philosophical like Bushnell’s, and the 

- anecdotal like Talmage’s. This volume is of the 

anecdotal type. 

‘My father called me to him. “John,” said 
he, very kindly, “I wish you would get the 
hammer.” ‘Yes, sir.” “Nowa nail and a piece 

J of pine board from the wood shed.” “Here they 
are.” ‘Will you drive the nail into the board?” 
It was done. “Please pull it out again.” ‘“That’s 
easy.” “Now, John,” and my father’s voice 
dropped to a lower, sadder key, “pull out the 
nail hole.”’ 

That is one of its anecdotes. It has not only 
point in itself, but receives point from its place 
~ in the sermon. For this is one of the best 
volumes of the anecdotal type. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 

~SHIP. By Joun P. Peters, Pu.D., Sc.D., D.D. 

(Methuen. Crown 8vo, pp. 333- 9.) 

Messrs. Methuen’s books have a strong tendency 
to run into series. But an active mind can keep 
the various series and their editors separate. This 
book belongs to the ‘Churchman’s Library,’ of 
which the editor is the Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. 
Now the ‘Churchman’s Library’ contains books 
of the utmost variety both of subject and accom- 
plishment, and it is quite evident that Dr. Peters 
got liberty to write his book in his own way. He 
has written about the Higher Criticism of the Old 
‘Testament. But as that is a large subject now, 
he has wisely given a general exposition of its 
methods and results, and only gone into any ful- 
ness of detail in the case of Daniel and the 
Psalms. Dr. Peters is not what would be called 
an extreme higher critic, but he firmly believes in 
the divine mission of criticism. Not counting it 
his business to hold a brief for God, he lets 
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methods work out their results, whatever their 
tendency may be. But he is most careful to check 
the results of a mere literary criticism by the 
findings of the monuments. 


« 
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By R. B, RAck- 
(Methuen. 8vo, pp. cxvi, 524. 12s. 6d.) 

This commentary, printed on thin light paper, 
and pleasantly bound, catches the attention first of 
all by its outward attractive appearance. ‘The 
moment it is opened, however, it arrests the 
attention more completely by the singularity of 
its method. It belongs to the series of ‘Oxford 
Commentaries,’ edited by Professor Walter Lock. 
The first volume of the series was Gibson’s /od, 
and it followed the accustomed manner, the text 
in large type at the top of the page, the com- 
mentary in double columns and smaller type 
below. ‘This is the second volume, and its plan 
is wholly different. The notes are given in the 
form of a straightforward narrative, to be read 
just as the Book of Acts itself is read; and the 
text, which is that of the Revised Version, comes 
in when it is wanted. There are frequent dis- 
cussions, sometimes learned enough, but no Greek 
word is allowed to arrest the English reader’s 
interest. The footnotes are mostly what we call 
‘marginal references,’ but occasionally they refer 
to some book, and they always contain the mar- 
ginal notes of the Revised Version. 

Mr. Rackham’s general aim seems to be to 
translate the Acts into modern language. In 
order to do this, in order to put us, as it were, 
by the side of the original readers, his paraphrase 
has to explain many allusions, and that makes it 
far longer than the original Book of Acts. But 
the immense mass of accurate information which 
his book contains, not to speak of its interest, 
makes one only wish that it had been longer. 

Elsewhere will be found a note touching a point 
of scholarship in the book. It is enough for the 
present to say that both the Introduction and the 
Commentary prove Mr. Rackham’s capacity for 
Scripture exposition of the highest order, and, in 
particular, his thorough grasp of the problems and 
whole situation involved in the Book of Acts. 
His indirect dedication of his book to Bishop 
Gore and Dr. Moberly is an indication that his 
theological position is moderate High Church- 
manship. 
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FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL. (Aor 
gan & Scatt. Post 8vo, pp. 184. 3s. 6d.) 

These papers, by various evangelical writers, 
were originally contributed to the Christian. 
Sketchy though they are, they were worth gather- 
ing together. For the one balances the other, 
and together they form a fairly complete round 
of doctrine. Amongst the writers are Mr. F. B. 
Meyer, who grapples with the thorny but salutary 
doctrine of the Fall; Dr. Monro Gibson, who 
writes tersely on Faith; and Dr. Moule, who 
‘touches (would he had had space to go deeper) 
the most momentous of all things, the doctrine of 
Regeneration. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. (Melson. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. 331, 289, 128. 3s. 6d. net., in leather.) 
Messrs. Nelson haveadded the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the Holy War, and Grace Abounding to their thin 
paper editions of the great English Classics. Paged 
separately, the three books are bound in one 
volume, which nevertheless is not too thick to be 
carried with comfort in the pocket. It is a good 
large type and well spaced, inviting even to aged 
eyes, while the binding is suitable for presentation. 
In beauty and convenience there is no edition of 
Bunyan that can for a moment compete with it. 


The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul, 
arranged in the form of a continuous history, by 
Thomas Morrison, M.A., LL.D. Few books are 
more familiar to students of the Bible in Scotland. 
This is the third edition (Oliphant, crown 8vo, 
pp. 191, 1s. 6d.). But if a copy had been bought 
every time that the book was read, it would have 
passed by this time into more than three times 
three editions. 


Under the title of Zwo Hebrew Tdylls, the 
Rev. G. B. Macnaughtan, M.A., B.D., of Ardoch, 
has published some lectures on the Book of 
Ruth and the Book of Jonah (Oliphant, crown 
8vo, pp. 185, 2s. 6d.). Clearly and handsomely 
printed, the lectures make very agreeable read- 
ing, and the author justly claims that the two 
books which he has brought together deal with 
the same great lesson which Israel was so slow 
to learn, the lesson that she was called out 
of the world in order to be a blessing to the 
world. 
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- NINETEEN ouwicuee OF MISSIONS 


W. W. Scupper. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, PP % 

3s. 6d.). ' 
The time is at hand, it appears, when the su 
of missions will be included in the ‘Le 
Certificate.’ So Mrs. Scudder has prepared 
text-book. It is admirably adapted for crammi 
the prominent matters in it being dates a 
districts, while every chapter ends with a set of 


examination questions. ‘Teachers of missions | all 
the world over will find it their readiest handbook. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: STEPHEN TO TIMOTHY. 
By ALEXANDER WuyteE, D.D. (O/phant. Crown 
8vo, pp. 304. 38, 6d.) 

They must be near the end. This is the fifth 
volume. When the end does come, there will be 
lamentation and weeping, for these ‘Bible Char- 
acters’ have through the religious press formed 
the Sabbath afternoon reading of innumerable 
Christians in Scotland for a long time. But the © 
volumes will remain, and we can go over them 
again, and again and again, as indeed we have 
been doing with the earlier volumes all this while. 
And not only so, but we all believe that Dr. Whyte 
will discover other topics for his daring discerning — 
tongue and pen. 


WITH THE THIBETANS IN TENT AND TEMPLE. 
By Susie Carson RiNHART, M. D. (Oliphant. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 406. 6s.) ; 


There are foreign missionaries who never leave 
their native land. Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier are of the number. By their missionary 
literature they make known the work that foreign 
missions are accomplishing, and thus, though they 
go not abroad themselves, they send into the 
foreign field both men and money. They carry 
us all abroad indeed, and give us a personal 
interest in the lands to which the gospel has been 
brought, as well as in the men and women who 
have brought it. This new volume has the double 
charm of a missionary of genius and a land of 
mystery. The writing is extremely simple, much. 
after the manner of a picturesque diary,—the genius 
is not in that. But the woman who passed 
through all that Mrs. Rijnhart did, is a genius as a 
missionary ; and the picturesque simplicity of the 
language, by the very clearness and truthfulness of 
its information, does not dispel but deepens the 
religious mystery of the strange land of Thibet. 


NS. By ray WARNECK. (Oliphant, 

. 379 TOs; : 4} ; 
-Warneck’s well-known Outline. He says : 
all existing histories of Protestant Missions, I 
5 no hesitation in characterizing Dr. Warneck’s 
_as by far the best, not only in respect of the 
‘completeness and orderliness of its survey, but 
_ also in respect of insight into historical develop- 
ment and enlightened sobriety of judgment.’ And 
- Dr. Robson knows. His word may be received 
without reserve. The new edition is a new book, 
a far larger, fuller, richer book. . Of course much 
new material comes to the hand of the historian 
of missions every year, and Dr. Warneck seems to 
miss nothing. But besides that, the whole field 
has been surveyed anew, and the former con- 
clusions have been mercilessly tested and revised. 
The translation makes it an English book, and the 
occasional notes which the editor has added, 
supplying fuller information about Scotch and 
English missions, serve the same welcome purpose. 
The mapsare too full of matter for ordinary readers, 
but they who are interested in the book will take 
the trouble to’master its maps. Most cordially do 
—_ we thank author, translators, editor, and publishers 
~ for the best history of missions in existence. 


Only a Prayer-Meeting is the title his publishers 
have given to a volume of forty addresses by the 
late C. H. Spurgeon (Passmore & Alabaster, 
crown 8yo, pp. 366, 3s. 6d.). It is Spurgeon at 
his best, and Spurgeon at his worst was better 
than most of us. 


New volumes by C. H. Spurgeon still frequently 
appear. For there is not only a great opportunity 
in his published writings for selection and arrange- 
ment, but there are also many unpublished manu- 
scripts still, The latest issue is entitled’ Good 
Tidings of Great Joy (Passmore & Alabaster, 
crown 8yo, pp. 152, 1s. 6d.). It is a series of 
experimental chapters on the Incarnation. 


By OLIVE VIVIAN 
Crown 8vo, 


THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION. 
and HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A. (Pearson. 
pp. 320, With Illustrations. 6s.) 

What mirthful and also what monstrous things 

are done in the name of religion! This book is a 

repository of both. But it is more than that. For 
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ORY OF PROTESTANT | its authors are not content to record occa 
curious phenomena, they trace causes and ef 
Their book is scientific, as well as entertainin 
They range for their strange subjects over man| 
centuries and many lands. Their style is highly 
picturesque. 
book is opened, it will immediately secure the 
“attention, and it will not be laid aside until it is 
read through. The illustrations, taken from life, 


orge Robson introduces this new edition. 


co : 


With whatever expectation their 


are in keeping with its wonderful contents. 


THY HEART’S DESIRE. EDITED BY THE Rev. R. 


Lovett, M.A. (&.7.S, Crown 8vo, pp. 280. 6s.) 

This is a book of family prayer. The prayers 
are contributed by Dr. G. S. Barrett, Mr. G. E, 
Asker, Mr. W. Roberts, and Mr. W. T. Rowley. 
They are for morning and evening, and they cover 
thirteen weeks, There are also passages of Scrip- 
ture suggested. The book is both handsome and 
appropriate. And the prayers—well, it is simply 
impossible to read prayers with a paper-knife in 
hand, And yet the one criticism that we would 
venture upon them is that they seem written to 
be read. 


ROMAN LAW AND HISTORY IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By THE REv. SEPTIMUS Buss, LEB, 
(Rivingtons. Crown 8vo, pp. 480. 6s. net.) 

The object which Mr. Buss has’ set before him 
is to run through the New Testament and lay his 
finger on all the signs it bears of the presence and 
power of the Romans. In some parts these signs 
are quite numerous, as when our Lord was tried 
before Pilate and St. Paul before Festus. These 
scenes are much more lifelike when we clearly 
understand the Roman customs to which reference 
is made, and which Mr. Buss fully, even elabor- 
ately, explains, Even the words that have any 
Roman flavour about them receive a separate 
paragraph of explanation. It was an excellent 
idea to gather out of the complex many-coloured 
life of Palestine at the beginning of our era this 
one influential element, and Mr. Buss has all the 
scholarship and patience to realize his idea. 
Consequently we not only see the Roman element 
itself and are surprised at its fulness, but we are 
then able to see more clearly the Greek and 
Jewish elements that remain, A service has been 
rendered to the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment by this book, which it is surprising was never 
rendered before. 


ove 
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THE CRIMINAL. By Havetock Brie? (Walter 
Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. 441. 6s.) 

This is the third edition of the standard work 
onCriminology. It has been revised and enlarged. 
It contains forty pathetic or revolting illustrations. 
It isa book one must either have nothing to do 
with or devour. To read it for mere pastime is 
impossible. It is a book of science; its purpose is 
noble and enobling. It reveals the working of 
God’s great laws of moral and physical health, and 
their unerring retribution as disease. It tells us 
what has been done for criminals. It suggests 
the means by which their numbers may be re- 
duced. It asks us earnestly what we have done 
for our fellow-criminal for whom Christ died. 


LESSONS FROM THE PARABLES. By Mrs. W. J. 
Tait. (Ziliot Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 216. 5s.) 

The lessons are meant ‘for home and school 
use.’ It is only in the home and in the school 
_ that you can touch the parables. To the present 
generation, at least, they seem to be impossible in 
the pulpit. For their meaning is so plain that 
even the children never miss it, and you have only 
to set their minds to think. But their meaning 
is also so difficult that our deeper study drives 
us to despair. We can only hope that unborn 
generations will make more of them than we 
can do. 


<> 


Q Mew Alncial 


By W. C. Brairawaite, B.A., LL.B., BANBURY. 


A YEAR ago Mr. J. Bevan Braithwaite of London 
procured from Macedonia an uncial MS. of the 
Gospels in Greek, which I have since had the 
opportunity of examining and collating. He 
proposes to call it the Codex Macedoniensis. I 
gave some particulars of the document when 
lecturing at the recent Friends’ Settlement for 
Bible Study at Scarborough, but its interest 
justifies a wider publication. 

When complete the MS. seems to have con- 
sisted of 42 quires of 8 folios each, and of one 
odd folio containing part of the xefadaa of Luke, 
making 674 pages in all, of which 66 pages, or 
g.8 per cent., are missing, namely— 


Mt i... Acari wera 9%; 10% [Ouyalrépa . . Bdérere 
11*; a folio with part of the xed, of Marke Lk 128 els 
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STONES FOR SERMON BUILDERS. By T) 
JOHN MITCHELL. (Stockwell, Crown 8vo, pp. 122, 
Here is not only the straw for the bricks, b 
the bricks themselves. He does not know his 
craft, and should betake himself to another, whe 
cannot build with this. 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS. By Sir Epwarp RUSSELL. 
(Fisher Unwin, Crown 8vo, pp. 267. 6s. net.) 
Clergymen have little patience with sermons by 
a layman. It is not professional jealousy only. 
They have tried and found them wanting. But 
these sermons stand apart. They have the pro- 
fessional man’s knowledge together with the lay- 
man’s detachment. For Sir-Edward Russell is 
not only a man of surpassing ability, but through- 
out his public life he has given himself to the 
interpretation of the great problems of morals and 
religion. The Bishop of Hereford writes an intro- 
duction to the volume, commending it especially 
to clergymen, not merely, however, because it lets 
us see ourselves as others see us, but because it 
also makes distinct contribution to the subjects of 
which it treats, such as the gift of prayer, high- 
mindedness, and the decay of experimental religion. 
If we were allowed a phrase in which to express 
our obligation to these sermons, we should say 
that they had urged us to be more spiritual in our 
thinking, more intellectual in our spirituality. 


of tbe Gospels. 


wow. . . ev yH[pa] 158; 15° rpecBirepos. . . mpookadecd- 
[mevos] 16°; 23% efpoy .. . iudria atrod 23°4; Jn 20% 
xetpds mov. .. 6 Ilérpos 2127, 


The MS, is on parchment leaves measuring 
18.1 by 13.2 cm. in single-column writing, rr by 
7-5 cm., ruled 16 to 21 lines to a page. In the 
side margins stand the numbers of the Am- 
monian sections with the Eusebian canons, and 
in upper and lower margins, as the case may 
require, the rirou of the Kepadaa majora with 
their numbers, which are repeated on the side 
margins. All these, and also the initials in the 
margin at the opening of sections and the 
apparatus of lection notes in text and margin, are 
in bright carmine ink, except the initials occurring 
from Lk 11 to 116 (7 quires), which are in black. 


~, 


y tasteful frames of spot and pattern work in 
nine and gold enclose the titles of the 


spels, and the first letter of each is also richly 


7. 


illuminated. The titles run “BvayyéAvov Kare 


=~ 


Mapxoy, etc. 

The writing is in small dark brown continuous 
uncials (without use of a syllable divider) in 
letters as nearly as possible 2 mm. high, 
punctuated by a single point, chiefly at the top 
or bottom. A comma or colon is used in a few 
cases, a semicolon never. Accents and _ breath- 
ings are general, and are usually correctly 
given. The breathings have the rectangular form 
+4. Double letters and a few simple contrac- 
tions occur occasionally, and the words regularly 
contracted in uncial MSS are almost invariably 
so written in the new codex. 

The writing may be confidently identified as 
ninth century, and resembles the facsimiles of 
F, I, K, and Ev 150 given in Scrivener’s 
Introduction, though smaller and neater than any 
of these. The letters E@ OO have the narrow 
oval shape, the base of the A is prolonged 
beyond the triangle and strengthened at both 
ends with points, the middle stroke of the ® is 
also prolonged and strengthened with points, the 
M is broad out of proportion to the other letters 
and its middle loop is. carried below the line, the 
angular part of the K is entirely separated from 
the upright stroke. 
The round uncials used for the chapter- 
headings, and the occasional use in the text of the 
older form of =, made like a Z with a horizontal 
line above it, strengthened at both ends with 
points (as the modern copyist of an eighteenth 
century document might preserve an occasional 
long s), suggest that the codex from which the 
MS. was copied was a seventh century one. The 
MS. is carefully written, and I have found no 
clear case of omission of lines by homoioteleuton. 
In six cases, however, entire phrases are omitted, 
namely, Mt 9! xal ot pabyrat abrod; Mt 24° det 
yp tadra (so in margin) yevéoda; Lk 2% Kal 
Tlvedpa Fv “Ayov (so in margin) éw atrov; Lk 10°8 
cal airés eioqddey cis xadpqv twa; Lk 11’ ov 
Svvapar dvaotas dodvat cor ; Jn 68% My yoyyvgere 
per GdAjAwv. In the first case mo words are 
supplied in the margin, in the next four cases the 
words are supplied in black, in the last case in 
red. As neither Tischendorf nor Tregelles 
notices these omissions, they seem due to the 
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wet Sa a 


copyist, and the probable inference is that his 
copy was written in sense-lines. 


A menological rubric to the page Jn 121% 


gives a lection for Tarasius, Patriarch {of Con- 
stantinople], about 780 a.D., and, so far as it 
goes, confirms the palesographical evidence as to 
date. 


An examination of the text of the MS. soon 


shows that it is to be classed with the mass of 
later uncials of mixed ‘Syrian’ text, namely, 
EFGHKMSUVIAXI. For instance, it contains 
all the eight 
Westcott-Hort (Jutroduction to the N.T. in Greek, 
pp. 95-104). Like the others, it also has a ninth © 
conflation, not noticed by Westcott-Hort, as it 
was not taken into the Received Text. 


‘conflate’ readings cited by 


Mt 2741 werd Tov ypayparéwy kat mpecButépwv. (N)ABL 
Memph. Vulg. 
pera Tov yp. Kal papicatwv, 
Syr.-Sin. 
pera TOV yp. Kal mpecB. Kal pap. 
Syr.—Pesh., and Hark. 


D, most old Lat., 


Later uncials, 


But though the mixture characteristic of 
‘Syrian’ texts pervades the new uncial, it may 
nevertheless rank high in its own class by virtue 
of its resistance to this tendency, and to the 
extent of this resistance may give important 
support to pre-Syrian readings. The mixture and 
smoothness of text exhibited by the later uncials 
are explained when we remember that a MS. is 
commonly the offspring of a marriage (often a 
mixed marriage) of two older MSS—one parent 
being the copy used by the scribe, the other the 
text followed by the ScopOwrys or corrector who 
went over his work. This double parentage, 
repeated in each generation of ancestors, naturally 
resulted on the one hand in the mixing into 
the text of readings capable of mixture, and on 
the other in the disappearance of refractory 
readings and of non-interpolations. The MS. now 
under discussion, for example, contains omissions 
of Mt 224, Mk 1578, and part of Jn 814, which, so 
far as can be judged, are genuine variants, but 
the corrector has supplied the omitted words in 
the margin, and the variant would thus probably 
disappear from any COpy made from this MS. 
The survival of early readings in a characteristic- 
ally late text is therefore excellent evidence of 
their vitality and originally wide currency. 

How then does the new codex compare with 
the other late uncials named above in retaining 


‘J 


Yo, ree 


Ms ay Paces? Dr. Sanday’s convenient Delectus 


afford assistance on this point. 


Lectionum appended to the Clarendon Press 
Greek Testament may serve for a rough test. 
In the parts of the Gospels contained in our MS. 
he examines 153 variants, but in 116 of these 
the late uncials in question all go one way, and 
in four other cases (Mk 719 14%, Lk 9°, and 
Jn 51) their evidence is too evenly divided to 
This leaves 
33 cases where one or more late uncials of 
‘Syrian’ type are found standing out from their 


fellows either for the approved primitive reading 
or for some early variant. 


X (Codex Monacensis), 
though far from complete, does so 17 times, and 
has evidently a text of high value. I (Codex 
Petropolitanus Tischendorfii) has 12. cases, our 
codex has 10, of which eight follow the approved 
primitive reading and two an early variant; K 
(Codex Cyprius Parisinus) has 7 cases ; none of 
the others has more than 5. 

The new MS. therefore ranks high in its own 
class. It supports the Westcott-Hort text against 
the T.R. about 400 times, say once for every ten 


various readings in that text. 


I add a selection of various readings, citing 
other uncials mainly from Tischendorf’s apparatus, 
and taking first good readings supported mainly 
by non-Syrian attestation, which often includes 
most of the early versions. 


Mt 16% Omit ’Owias yevoudvyns . . 
NBVXTI. 

, 1644 dprwy for dprov, with NBCLKMSII. 

», 19* Omit of before Papicato., with BCLMAIL. 

», 2418 7d iudriov, with NBDKLZII. 

», 24°° Omit pov after rarhp, with NBDLAII*. 

», 25% Omit ev 7 6 vids roO ayOpdmrov epxerat, with 
NABC*DLXAOHIT. Added probably to 
round off and point the moral of the lection, 
Mt 2578, read on Saturday of seventeenth 
week after Pentecost. Our MS. adds the 
words in red ink in margin, which confirms 
this origin. 

», 27% Omit vuxrds, with NABC*DEHKVAILL. 

Mk 4” b7d ri duxvliay émre7. So NB* 13-69-346, 
33, but with verb rej. According to 
Westcott-Hort, trd is a primitive corruption 
rightly corrected to émi by a very early con- 
jecture. 

», 8 roy dvOpwroy, with AC*DIL. 

», 11/9 gray for dre, with NBCKLAII*. 

», 14°35 Omit 7d before morjpiov, with NBCDLW>XAZ, 

», 14° &\aBor for €Baddov, with NABCIKLNSVIAML. 

»> 15) éxpagfov, with ADGKMPII*, 


ov dvvacGe, with 


Mk 15° Omit verse, with b RABC*DX. Correcto 
in margin. 
Lk 13°5 Omit épyuos, with NABKLRSVIAIL. 
14° Omit dmoxpuBels, with BDLKIL 
14° Read bvos (not vids), with NKLXII 1, 33, 
Vulg., Syr.-Sin., Syr.-Hier, Arm., Mem: 
Eth. With the help of the Syr. ‘Gi and 


new codex epitics may now be asked to draw — 
up the ‘son’ out of the well and leave the ‘ ‘ass” 


there instead. 
21 #yous for Axovons, with NABCLMNRX. 


29 


99 
LMTI. 

Jn 3% Read "Iovdalwv (not Iovdalov), with N*GA*II*, 
»> 51 Omit 7 before éopr7, with ABDGKNSUVIA. 
», 6% eddAnka for AAAS, with RBCDKLNTUIL. 
>, 722 Omit wodvs, with Dace ff*1 Arm. 

», 7 éyelpera, with NBDK(N)TYAIIL. 

5» 72-81 Kai émopevOnoay . . . pnKére apdprave. 


with SABCLNTXA. 


text leaves no special blank, the words dux 
éyelperat. Idd ofv at | forming one line. 
The table of xed. contains no reference to the 
Pericope. 

= git “44 Read kal duels ofy & AKovoaTe mapa Tov maTpds 
bua moetre. Omit dv at end of v.*® and ofp 
after elev in v.*”, and read éx rod rarpds v. 4. 

», 13% dvarecov, with BC*KLXIi*. 

», 18! ro for ray before xédpwy, with S. AA 123 have 
Tov Kedpwy, and cefq Vulg., Goth., aa sup- 
port the same reading. 

In several of the above readings the principal 
late uncial support comes from the group KMI, 
and while this is not the only line of relationship 
in the new codex, which often diverges from the 
KMII readings, there is an important strain of 
text in common, as the following cases of special 
agreement with the group will show :— 

Mt 19” ofxlay, with K 33. 

», 22° Omit duly after pnOév, with KAT. 

>, 22% Add éy rvevuari after Aafid, with DKMAI. 

», 26” advrots for 7@ rérpw, with EKMII. 

Mk 7) xaGapifov, with KMUVIII=®. 

» 9 kadws for kal rs, with AKMATI. 

», 10% Add ri ér torep&, with KMNII 

», 107% Add ef @é\ns réNevos elvan batore éy co vorepet, 
with KMNII. 

», 10% Omit réxva, with EGKII. 

», 14° Add xaidgpay after dpyvepéa, with AKMII. 

», 14° Add rod Gcod before rod evAoynrod, with AKII. 

», 152° éreyivwoxe, with AKI. 

Lk 9°: 5° Retain «al elrev Ovx olSare.. 

FKMULAIL, 

», 117! Add rod dixatov after”ABed, with KMII. 

», 18° rdv ovpaydv for Tod Ocod, with KMILI. a ag 
from this reading and the reading of N* in Jn 3°, 
the phrase ‘kingdom of heaven’ seems confined 
to Matthew. 


- goa, with 


23) dvémeupe yap airdy mpos iuas, with NBK | 


Omit © 
In the margin are two © 
faded asterisks, not by the first hand, but the 


a te es a 


hl iii ai 


AKLAI. 
KII*, 


-__-pearanees. 


~~ 3s -18%4 Gos cor elev, with MSII*N. 


hi ‘Other readings of interest are the following :— 


Mt 108 Omit vexpods éyelpere, with all late uncials, 
4» 10% dmexddecay (to call by a name of abuse), with U. 
4, 20% karakupievcover, with B 124. Also in Mk 10” 
with D (Gk.), and xupeetcovew in Lk 22”, with- 
out other authority. : 

2 224 Omit verse, with 33, but corrector inserts in 
margin. In Mt 20! the words are retained, 
and in Lk 14% they are added, with GH(X)P'A. 

5, 26% Teconuavel, with E(G)(H)VA. Also in Mk 14 
with EFGH(X)N. 

Lk 19 pocdexiuevoy for mpoceuxduevor, without other 

authority. 
6% Omit rdvres, with DFLSVIAA. 
», 98 Omit cad” qudpay, with CDEFGHSUVATAA. 
5, 20 Omit rdv Nady, with GSVIA. 
224 guvdd\aBe for cvvehddyoe, without other authority. 
», 22° Omit év 77 Bacrreig wou, with EFGHSVIA. 

Jn 84 Omit duets od« oldare wd0ev Epxouat 7) rod pray, 
with MSTA 28, 33, 69, but the words as above 
are added by corrector in margin. 

,, 108 Omit mpd éuod, with S*EFGMSULA. 

5» 19°? thudpas for dpas, with AE* 33, 69. 

Except for the lists of xed. the only additional 
matter in the new MS. consists of short sentences 
in the same uncial hand as the text, which occur 
at the end of each Gospel, but relate to the 
character and composition of the next. Those for 
Mark, Luke, and John remain, and belong to the 
series contained in the cursive Scr. 512 = Greg. 473; 
from which Scrivener (Zatroduction to the Criticism 
of the N.T., 4th ed. vol. i. p. 66) cites the sen- 
tences for Matthew, Mark, and Luke. They are also 
found among other introductory matter in Scr. 236 
and in other cursives (see Gregory’s Proleg. to 
Tisch. p. 456). The new uncial seems to be the 
oldest authority for them. 

The interest of these sentences lies in the con- 
firmation they give to the argument recently revived 
by Mr. F. C. Burkitt (Two Lectures on the Gospels, 
London: Macmillan & Co., rgor) in favour of 
the view that the Fourth Gospel was written at 
John’s dictation or prompting rather than actually 
by John himself. Mr. Burkitt bases his argument 
partly on the ancient tradition found in the Mura- 


torian canon, and partly on a prologue in the tenth | 


| century MS. of the Vulgate, now at Madrid, k 
| as the Codex Toletanus, which states that 


wrote the Gospel at John’s dictation: ‘Qui h 


euangelium Johanne subdictante conscripsit.’ He i" 


also cites a statement tothe same effect in a late — 
Greek catena patrum (cited among the fragments 
of Papias in Lightfoot’s Afostolic Fathers), the word 
there used being tmayopevew, ‘to suggest,’ ‘to 
dictate.’ 

The sentences run as follows—supplying the one 
to Matthew from Scr. 512 :— : 


Ioréov bre 7d KaT& Mar@atov ebaryyédvov éBpatdu Siaréxrp 
ypaper vm’ avrod: ev “Iepovoahhm €&e060n° épunvet0n 5é bd 
‘Iwdvvour é&nyetrac 5 thy xara dvOpwroy Tov Xpiorov 
yéveow, Kal Ear dvOpwmrbmoppov Tovro TO evaryyéNwov - 

Toréov bre TO KaTd Mdpxov evaryyécov barnyopetOn brd 
Ilérpou év ‘Pan’ émoujoaro dé Thy dpxiy dard Tod TpopyTtKou 
Nbyou, Tod é& Uous émedvTos, rod ‘Hoatov, Thy mrepwrikhy 
elxdva Tod evaryyeNlou Seckvus. 

Toréov bre Td Kara Aovkdy evaryyédov bmnyopevOn 
Ilatdou ev ‘Pduy* are 62 teparcxod xapanrijpos UmrapxXov 
Zaxaplov Tod lepéws Oupudyros Hpgato. 

Ioréov bre 7d Kata ‘Iwdvyyy evaryyédvoy ev Tots xpobyous 
Tpaiavod trnyopevOn tro Twdpvou ev Udruw TH view" Suyyet- 
rar O¢ Typ éml (sic pro dd) Tod Iarpos TVEOVEK NY kal mpaKre- 
Khv kal évdokov Tod Xpucrob yevedy. ‘ 
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Scrivener, after giving the three of these which 
he found in his copy, says, ‘The reader will desire 
no more of this.” The matter cannot, however, be 
dismissed so lightly. For the second clause of 
each sentence is taken verbally from the well-known 
passage in Irenzeus (Contra Hear. iii. 11 § 8); and 
if the compiler used equally good authority for his 
first clauses, they certainly claim careful attention. 
Now Scr. 512 heads the sentence to Luke Koopa 
TySicomd. €’s Aovk, mapaypady. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes flourished about 520 A.D., and would base 
his statements on some earlier source of informa- 
tion. He uses the word érayopevew in the case of 
Mark, Luke, and John. Peter ‘suggested’ the 
contents of Mark, and Paul those of Luke, by 
which is evidently meant that these two apostles 
were the authority for the substance of the Second 
and Third Gospels. When, therefore, Cosmas also 
uses this word of the Fourth Gospel, he must mean 
that John stood behind the actual writer in the 
same way. The modified Johannine authorship 
advocated by Mr. Burkitt has so much of internal 
evidence to recommend it that we shall do well 
to inquire carefully into the possible existence 
of satisfactory external evidence in the same 
direction. 
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Persecutions in the Desert. 


. Unto Jehovah in my distress 
I called, and He answered me. 

Jehovah, deliver my soul from the lying lip, 
from the deceitful tongue. 


lol 


bt 


What shall He give unto thee, and what add unto 
thee, 
thou deceitful tongue ? 
. Arrows of a mighty man, well sharpened, 
together with coals of juniper, 


> 
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5. Woe is me, that I sojourn in Meshech, 
that I dwell by the tents of Kedar! 
Too long hath my soul had her dwelling 
by him that hateth peace. 
7. I am all peace, but when I speak 
they are for war.—Ps. cxx, 


cn 


Tuis little poem is exquisitely pathetic. A long 
time has now elapsed since the exiles with glad 
hearts and eager steps quitted the land of their 
captivity and turned their faces joyfully home- 
ward. But they have encountered unforeseen 
and vexatious obstacles; and, instead of arriving 
speedily at the dear city of their fathers and the 
sacred temple of their God, they have been kept 
wandering long with weary feet and hungry hearts 
over the homeless and inhospitable desert that 
stretches like an ocean of drifting sand betwixt 
Babylonia and Palestine. The wilderness tribes, 
with their savage instinct to reckon the defence- 
less as fair game, have barred the progress of the 
pilgrim band and hunted them hither and thither 
over the desert. Northward as far as Meshech, a 
tribe near the Black Sea, better known by its 


Greek name the Moschi; southward again to the. 


tribe of Kedar in the north of Arabia and abreast 
of Palestine, have they been chased; sometimes 
in full view of those westward mountain ridges 
which they have only to cross in order to descry 
Mount Zion and Jerusalem. It is hard to have 
travelled so far only to be detained here almost 
in sight of home. Could they but elude those 
harassing tormentors, a few days’ march would 
bring them to their own land. 

It is little wonder that one of the pilgrims 
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The Songs of the Mecents. 
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wearily and somewhat revengefully gives voice to | 
Who he may — 


his impatience and exasperation. 
have been we cannot guess, but his opening words - 


give us a vivid’ glimpse of his character and — 


history. Desperate and indignant he is, but he is 
neither cowardly nor weak. On the contrary, he 
is one who can look back on hosts of troubles 
manfully encountered and by God’s help van- 
quished. 


Unto Jehovah in my distress 
I called, and He answered me. 


Here he takes his stand: ‘Thou hast helped me 
in the past, O God; help me now.’ 

The enemies he seeks deliverance from are 
lying lips and decettful tongues. Falsehood and 
treachery have always been characteristics of the 
Arabs, and we can imagine how the pilgrims 
would fare at the hands of those fleet and wily 
banditti of the desert. With a show of friendli- 
ness and treacherous promises of assistance they 
would win the confidence of the unsuspecting 
pilgrims, only to surprise them suddenly and 


plunder them at unawares; or they would propose 


to guide them over the trackless desert only to 
lead them into some trap; and, when it came to 
fighting, instead of meeting them in a fair and open 
field, they would career about them on their fleet 
steeds, hurling their javelins and vanishing in a 
cloud of dust ere the discomfited Israelites could 
draw breath. It would be experiences like these 
that prompted the prayer: 


Jehovah, deliver my soul from the lying lip, 
from the deceitful tongue. 


In the next stanza the speaker breaks out with 


a passionate vindictiveness not altogether unjusti- 
fiable : 


What shall He (z.e. God) give unto thee, and what add 
unto thee, 
thou deceitful tongue? 


He has appealed to, God for deliverance, and in 
view of the enormous provocation he feels that 
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- God’s retribution must needs be terrible. It will 
be retribution upon retribution, ‘What, and 
3 what more, shall He give unto thee?’ 
_ Then he answers his own question. ‘What 
shall He give unto thee? He shall give arrows 
of the mighty, well sharpened, together with coals 
: of juniper.’ It may be questioned whether ‘the 
mighty’ should be taken as referring to God or as 
_ meaning a valiant hero. Most probably the latter 
is the true interpretation. These treacherous 
Arabs have shot their arrows at the defenceless 
-exilés; but retribution will overtake them in the 
just providence of God. A mighty warrior will 
one day assail them with his keen and invicible 
shafts. It is possible that the Psalmist was one of 
the leaders of the returning exiles, and is here 
anticipating the day when his people will be 
securely established in their land and he will be free 
to lead forth a disciplined troop and repay to those 
Arabs with usury the injuries they have inflicted. 

In the intensity of his passion he confusedly 
heaps metaphor upon metaphor. The punishment 
of the persecutors is to be not only the warrior’s 
sharp arrows, but coals of juniper. Juniper is the 
crisp broom which grows in the desert and which 
is still used as fuel by the Bedouins. It gives a 
very intense heat. The Rabbis and St. Jerome 
tell fabulous stories of travellers cooking their 
food over a fire of juniper, and on their return that 
way a year after finding the embers still smoulder- 
ing. 

This twofold punishment of the deceitful 
tongue would appear less far-fetched to the He- 
brews than to us. Jeremiah had already spoken of 
the deceitful tongue as az arrow. ‘Their tongue 
is a deadly arrow ; it speaketh deceit ; one speak- 
eth peaceably to his neighbour, but in his heart 
he layeth wait for him’ (98). And later, St. 
James said: ‘The tongue isa fire... and is set 
on fire by hell’ (3°). Such is the strong Hebrew 
way of describing the injurious consequences of 
falsehood and deceit. They pierce like sharp 
arrows and burn like a fierce fire. 

The retribution here predicted for the deceitful 
tongue is thus simply a figurative and Hebraic 
rendering of that solemn principle of God’s provi- 
dence, that men are punished as they sin, It is a 
law which operates as surely in the spiritual as in 
the natural world, that ‘whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’ In his castle at Loches 
that crafty and inhuman monarch, Louis x1. of 
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France, had a variety of engines devised with 
fiendish ingenuity for the torture of the hapless 
wretches who incurred his displeasure; and none 
was more appalling than those ‘iron cages’ in 
which the captive could neither stand upright nor 
lie at length. This horrid torture was devised by 
the Cardinal la Balue, and many a poor mortal 


| did he ruthlessly aid in consigning to it. It is not 


a striking instance of the irony of Providence that 
la Balue himself should incur the tyrant’s dis- 
pleasure and spend the last eleven years of his 
life in one of those cages which his own diabolical 
ingenuity had contrived? It would have given 
him pause when he was planning the horrid device, 
had he foreseen that he would himself be one of 
its victims ; and it would surely give ws pause did 
we but realise that, whenever we commit a sin, 
we are, as it were, letting loose a wild beast which 
will one day pounce upon ourselves and rend us. 
‘Our deeds,’ says one of our English novelists, 
‘are like children that are born to us; they live 
and act apart from our own will. Nay, children 
may be strangled, but deeds never : they have an 
indestructible life both in and out of our conscious- 
ness.’ It is an absolute law which no contrivance 
or cunning is able to arrest, that ‘with what 
measure we mete, it will be measured to us again’ ; 
and it is not only at the Judgment Seat that our 
sins will meet us face to face and call us to account. 
The day of reckoning may be postponed, but it 
will certainly arzive sooner or later ; and the 
longer it is postponed, the heavier the interest that 
will have accumulated. 

By this solemn law of retribution it is ordained 
that we shall receive back not merely what we 
have given but incalculably more. Alike for the 
giver of good and for the giver of evil the law is: 
‘Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall they give into your bosom.’ 
Accordingly, the deceitful tongue which has pierced 
the innocent with its arrows and scorched them 
with its fire, is doomed to be itself transfixed with 
arrows of the mighty, well sharpened, and burned 
with glowing coals of juniper. ‘What shall He 
give, what add, unto thee, deceitful tongue?’ Not 
simple retribution, but retribution upon retribu- 
tion. Thou shalt ‘receive of the Lord’s hand 
double for all thy sins.’ No deed is trifling if 
regard be had to the magnitude of its results. It 
is an unspeakably solemn fact that by the mani- 
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fold actions of daily life, which appear for the 
most part so trivial and of such slight account, we 
are laying up for ourselves a vast heritage - 
blessedness or of sorrow. 

In the third stanza the Psalmist turns away from 
the teacherous Arabs and bewails his own sad 
condition : 


Woe is me that I sojourn in Meshech, 
that I dwell by the tents of Kedar! 


In view of the falsehood and treachery of his 
enemies, he eagerly anticipates the retribution 
which is sure to come; but in view of his own 
distresses he is filled with impatience and despair. 
Retribution is indeed sure to come, but it comes 
so very slowly ! 


Too long hath my soul had her dwelling 
by him that hateth peace. 


The Psalm closes in utter hopelessness and dis- 
couragement. Resistance and conciliation were 
alike vain. For the former the exiles were too 
weak, and the latter was scorned by their per- 
secutors : 


I am all peace, but when I speak 
they are for war. 


One cannot help feeling that this Psalm begins 
better than it ends. The Psalmist begins by 
staying himself on God’s past deliverances. So 
long as he stands here, he courageously faces 
present distresses and confidently anticipates that 
God will deliver him again. It is a pity that he 
quits this ground so soon and betakes himself to 
revengeful imprecation. His indignation is indeed 
neither causeless nor exaggerated; at the same 
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READERS of Dr. Wrede’s earlier essays on Zhe 
Task and Method of (so-called) New Testament 
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time it does him no acd but ca ‘ 
leaves him enfeebled and embittered. It we 
become us to cast blame on this sorely ve 
man. His provocation was great, and had © 
been in his place, we should perhaps have bi 
more bitter and: vindictive than he. But 
ought at least to-learn wisdom from his mistake 
Had he continued as he began, and, instead of — 
cursing his persecutors, committed himself to God 
and calmly waited till God should vindicate him — 
and his comrades, he would not have ended so : 
darkly and dismally. On the contrary, he would 
have been strengthened and encouraged. The © 
situation would have remained as dangerous and ~ 
distressing as ever, but, had he only trusted God, 
he would have discovered that behind the clouds 
the sun was still shining and the sky still blue. 

Here then is the secret of hope and courage in 
the midst of distress: Remember the lovingkindness 
of the Lord. Say, ‘God has helped me in the 
past, and He will help me again.’ Perhaps, how- 
ever, we are so blind and stupid that we cannot 
see that ever in all our lives has God helped us. 
Then we can still say, ‘He has helped others. 
I will trust Him, and He will help me.’ The 
deliverances which God has wrought for others, 
are so many pledges that He will do no less for 
us if we will only trust Him and bravely set our- 
selves to work out His holy Will. When we are 
in distress, we can do no worse than, like this 
Psalmist, give way to bitter and revengeful feel- 
ings ; nor can we do better than submissively and 
lovingly commit ourselves to Him who is to all 
that trust Him a Refuge and Strength, a very 
present Help in 1 trouble. 


Theology and the Epistle of Clemens Romanus will 
be prepared for the qualities of acuteness and inde- 
pendence which are conspicuous in this daring, 
fresh, and carefully written monograph. The sub- 
title is as important as the title itself The thesis 
of the book depends finally upon exegetical data, 
and these are in the first instance drawn from the 
primitive evangelic tradition embodied in Mark’s 
Gospel, which the author believes to have been 
composed after 7o A.D. in advance of the other 
Synoptics. Priority and primitiveness, however, 
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‘infallibility. So far from accepting the 
and common tradition as éfso facto entitled to 


basis for this criticism is found in what are de- 


clared to be conflicting strata within the narrative. 


The real truth, Dr. Wrede believes, is that Jesus 
never claimed Messianic dignity during His life- 
time. He had no such ambitions, and therefore 
there was nothing to be concealed upon His part. 
All was open, frank, and simple, alike in His 
actions and in His utterances. But by the time that 
Mark came to tell the story of His life, theological 
reflection had been at work upon the primitive 
tradition, investing it with Messianic significance 
and throwing back into the earthly life part of the 
later mystery and glory. ‘This dogmatic atmo- 
sphere was created, not by the Jewish idea of a 
hidden Messiah (preserved, ¢.g., in Justin Martyr), 
but by the early Christian belief that the resurrec- 
tion marked the full entrance of Jesus into His 
Messianic rule. ‘Then for the first time He was re- 
cognized as the Christ (Ro 1) and completely en- 
dowed with power. But, men proceeded to argue, 
perhaps half unconsciously, what of His life on 
earth? Must not that also have had some 
Messianic meaning and content? Surely Jesus 
must have*been Messiah from the first in some 
degree? And if, as we learn, He was not recog- 
nized as such, the reason must have been that 
secrecy was His desire and His design. ‘Till the 
resurrection (Mk 99, etc.) Jesus must have been in 
the nature of the case a mystery, even to His own 
adherents, and much more to the outside world. 
So, we may conjecture, the early Church reflected. 
The result is that its earliest product, in the line 
of evangelic narrative, contains not merely a nu- 
cleus of historical value, but a large amount of 
variant matter, incidents as well as sayings, in 
which we can distinguish more or less clearly a 
theological idea illustrated and expanded. Such 
passages include all recognitions of Jesus as the 
Messiah by demons (17? 84 311-12 56-7 9%), all 
prohibitions addressed to disciples, daemons, and 
others with regard to the promulgation of His 


~ Messiahship (e.g. 14 5% 724 86 $26. 80 9% 20f. yos7f), 


nvolve any sacrosanct or his- | the repeated attempts of Jesus to preserve Hiss, 2% 


credence, Dr. Wrede proceeds to expiscate its. 
contents, with the result that the Gospel as a 
_ whole is pronounced defective and deceptive from 
_ the historical standpoint, while one series of pass- 
ages is set aside as due to special theological re-~ 
_ flection operating on the primitive tradition. The 


Messianic incognito, His conception of the parables be 
as an open secret to disciples and a deliberate eh 
puzzle to outsiders, His predictions of the death 
and resurrection (8°! 9%! 10%"), and, finally, all), 
references to the ‘imbecility’ and dulness of the 
disciples. The perspective of these is at once 
wider and later than the perspective of the original 
life. ne 
Nor is this standpoint to be regarded as con- 
fined to Mark, although in his Gospel it is first 
and most fully developed. Matthew, it is true, 
throws the demonic prohibitions into the back- 
ground, and regards the disciples as, on the whole, 
less blameworthy for their failure to understand 
Jesus. To this evangelist the secret of the 
Messiahship is an occasional element, no longer 
primary. But in Luke the demonic antithesis 
again becomes prominent, and the general con- 
ception of Christ’s mysterious Messianic role 
approximates decidedly to that of Mark. Still 
more evidently in the Fourth Gospel the Marcan 
preconception is elaborated. The forms of ex- 
pression naturally differ, but substantially the same 
idea underlies both Gospels. Here also even the 
disciples fail to. grasp the divine revelation of their, 
Lord. His earthly life is a manifestation of the 
divine truth—but a manifestation ¢v Trapouplas. 
The secret things of His person and mission 
remain a riddle till the Spirit comes, and with 
the Spirit light dawns for the first time on the 
actual meaning of His existence. 

With Dr. Wrede’s entire principles and positions 
there is no need to quarrel. Some are valid 
enough ; others are reasonable, within limits. One 
is not concerned to claim absolute chronological 
accuracy for the order of events in Mark’s Gospel, 
although much more might be urged on its behalf 
than he is disposed to admit. Nor can it be 
denied that the story embodied in this Gospel 
may have been, and probably has been, tinged 
with later conceptions. But this element is serl- 
ously exaggerated. Doubtless the level of his- 
toricity is not uniform, and some passages contain 
strange phenomena. But any sweeping deprecia- 
tion of Mark’s historicity carries little or no con- 
viction with it, and one must admit that it sounds 
almost like a fantastic paradox to describe such a 
narrative as thoroughly dogmatic, destitute of 
serious historical importance, and so symbolic 
that recurring phrases like 70 dpos and «is oikiav 
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~ are practically symbols for states of manifestation 
and retirement. Such a theory would require 
far more consistent and ample evidence than Dr. 
Wrede, with all his keenness, has been able to 
adduce. Indeed, many of the discrepancies upon 
which his argument is really based are quite 
imaginary ; they rise when too logical and literal a 
test is applied to naive narratives, and for the 
most part they vanish so soon as the criterion 
is modified by common sense. Certainly the 
‘psychological’ method of interpreting the 
Gospels has often been discredited by its har- 
monizing and modernizing forms. It may be 
employed to explain away rather than to explain. 
But obviously there is a via media between such 
extravagances and so rigorous a rejection of the 
method as that proposed and practised in this 
treatise. After all, the evangelic narrative was 
concerned with living men, often inconsistent, 
often unconscious of their inconsistencies. Human 
experience has a rhythm of its own, which is 
seldom as clear and straightforward as the move- 
ments of dialectic. Vestiges of this are sure to 
exist in any record. And if this factor had been 
recognized more cordially by Dr. Wrede, it would 
have materially altered the aspect of a number of 
sayings and incidents which, when viewed merely 
as passages in a document, may seem dim and 
incoherent. In a word, the standard applied here 
to the gospel tradition appears to be far too 
prosaic and literary. Even from a scientific stand- 
point, it is inferior to that applied by writers like 
J. Weiss, Holtzmann, and Jiilicher. 

This general criticism might be worked out in 
detail. But space forbids. The only special 
remark which we would make with reference to 
the exegesis is that the writer occasionally fails 
to adequately appreciate certain awkward points : 
e.g. the zappyoia in 8°2 (which forms the clue to 
some previous passages like 210-28 21920) the otzw 
in 44° (which surely implies some previous ac- 
quaintance), and the presence of raéAw in 10382, 
Here, and at several other stages in this clever 
analysis, one is provoked to dissent. But, as a 
whole, the discussion, however unconvincing, 
always sets one thinking, although one has to con- 
stantly discount a repugnance to the ‘ super- 
natural’ (which, by the way, is never defined). 
The real merit of the book lies in its stimulating 
quality rather than in the conclusions which it 
proposes to establish. It views things from a new 
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angle, and it will probably do service in : 
quarters by calling attention to quite a number Ca 
points in Mark and the other Gospels, which are — 
not to be so readily solved as many editors and ~ 
theologians apparently imagine. We owe Dr. — 
Wrede thanks for his obstinate questioning and — 
undaunted originality. He is an Ishmaelite in eS 
criticism. His work stands quite apart from the 
dominant schools even in Continental theology, 
his main allies being of the past, Bruno Bauer, 
Volkmar, and Hoekstra. But it will be impos- 
sible for any serious critic in future to edit the 
Gospels or discuss the Messianic consciousness of 
Jesus, without coming to terms with the argument 
which runs through this radical and subtle 
contribution to New Testament interpretation. 
Unfortunately, Hollmann’s recent essay: Dve 
Bedeutung des Todes Jesu, and Oscar Holtzmann’s 
Leben Jesu appeared too late for use in Dr. Wrede’s 
pages. This is especially to be regretted, as both 
volumes, and particularly the former, traverse 
by anticipation the ground which he covers. 
Both find little or no difficulty in treating the 
gospel tradition with equal candour, yet with a 
much less sceptical spirit; and in this they repre- 
sent, it must be added, the main current of contem- 
porary scientific thought upon the subject. Other- 
wise, Dr. Wrede deals adequately and vivaciously 
with most of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
But his knowledge of the literature of his subject 
is hardly perfect. He seems ignorant of Dr. 
Martineau in this country, whose position was not 
far removed from that advocated by himself. Nor 
does he betray familiarity with French writers like 
Stapfer and Réville, or with English authors like 
Dr. James Drummond and the late Dr. Bruce, from 4 
all of whom even he has some things yet to learn. 
James MorratTt. 


: 
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Dundonald. 
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Seffin’s Batest Work. 


Our readers will remember the interest that was 
awakened two years ago by Sellin’s Serubbadel, in 
which the author sought to identify the suffering 


1 Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der iid. Gemeinde 
nach deni babylon. Exil. Von E. Sellin. I. ‘Der Knecht 
Gottes bei Deuterjoesaja’ (M. 6. 50); II. ‘Die Restaura- 
tion der jiid.. Gemeinde in den Jahren 538-516.—Das 
Schicksal Serubbabels’ (M.4.50); the two volumes 


together M.10. Leipzig: A, Deichert ; London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1901, 


* 


work before us. He takes exception, in 
cular to the strictures of Oéettli and 
-brecht, with both of whom he deals some- 
what sharply. At the same time he has been led, 
~ partly by the objections of Nowack and Meinhold, 
and partly by renewed examination of the whole 
a problem of Deutero-Isaiah, to reconsider his 
position, and, while he still holds himself entitled 
to believe in an exaltation of Zerubbabel to the 
Davidic throne, followed by his overthrow and 
imprisonment, if not death, at the hands of the 
Persians, he gives up his identity with the Servant 
of the Lord. This change of opinion has been 
brought about partly by his-study of Ed. Konig’s 
The Exiles’ Book of Consolation (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1899, price 3s. 6d.), and by his 
a acceptance of that author’s contentions in favour 
ofa Babylonian origin for certain parts of Deutero- 
~ Isaiah which Sellin formerly held to have been 
composed in Palestine. But he is still confident 
that the Servant is an individual and a member of 
the Davidic family. His new candidate for the 
honour is king Jehoiachin, whose surrender to 
__ king Nebuchadnezzar is held to have been an act 
~ of self-sacrifice on behalf of his people (as it prob- 
ably was), and whose memory, it is argued from 
various O.T. references, was fondly cherished in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

We cannot pretend to have any expectation that 
this new proposal will hold the field any more 
than its predecessor. For ourselves we are 
convinced that the col/ective and not the individual 
interpretation of the Servant is the correct one. 
But even those who hold that the Servant is an 
individual will find weighty objections to the 
identification with Jehoiachin (witness Bertholet’s 
powerful criticism in the Theol. Literaturzettung, 
14th and 28th September rgor). Atthe same time 
we freely acknowledge the great ability of Sellin’s 
argument, and the valuable sidelight it throws 
upon much that is obscure in the period of Jewish 
history with which it deals. The book is written 
in a clear flowing style, and the reader’s interest 
is never allowed to flag. It deserves to be widely 
read. 

Perhaps the author will meet with more assent 
to his conclusions in that part of his work which 
deals with the history of the Return as told in the 


‘saiah with Zerubbabel. The 


encountered much hostile criticism, some of - 
altogether fair, as the author points out in 


Book of Ezra. The Chronieles fares much better _ 


Marquart, and similar writers. Sellin’s results are " 
in many ways akin to those reached by Ed. Meyer 
in his Entstehung des Judenthums. The last word 
has not yet been spoken on this subject, but 
Sellin has materially contributed to the settlement 
of the questions that yet remain open, and 
the scientific spirit and value of his investigations 
will be universally acknowledged. 


+ 
* 


Strack’s ‘Grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic.’ 


Ir is very gratifying to note that Professor Strack’s 
admirable Grammar of Biblical Aramaic has 
reached a third edition. It contains all that the 
student who wishes to make a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Aramaic portions of the O.T. 
requires. As compared with former editions, the 
present work shows a considerable number of 
additions and improvements which materially 
increase its usefulness. The Grammar proper 
(pp. 9-40) has been thoroughly revised and has 
gained in clearness of arrangement. The texts 
have been collated afresh and with the aid of 
additional MSS., while a number of passages, 
Dn 31215. 20-24 421_77, are given with the supra- 
linear punctuatioa. The vocabulary is concise 
but adequate. Dr. Strack is to be heartily 
congratulated on the success, which, in spite of 
obstacles that ought never to have arisen, has 
attended the publication of this work, and we 
rejoice that the expectations we expressed in these 
pages in May 1896 regarding what was then only 
an Aériss, have been realized in the appearance of 
this Grammar, which ought to be as popular as it 
is scientific and reliable. 


————— 


(Mlisceffancous. 


In his Rectorial Address last August, Professor 
Harnack of Berlin discusses the question which is 


1 Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramiischen, mit den nach 
Handschriften berichtigten Texten und einem Worterbuch. 
Von Professor H. L. Strack, Dritte grossentheils neubear- 
beitete Auflage. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1901. Price 


M.2; bound, M.2.50. 


at his hands than at those of Kosters, Wellhausen, 
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often raised at the present day, whether the | 
Theological Faculty in the Universities ought to | 


confine itself to the Christian religion or to take | 
| der israel. Stimme in Kanaan (Berlin: 


| Schwetschke & Sohn, 1got ; price M.3.60). D 3 


the wider scope of dealing with the general 
History of Religion. Harnack does full justice to 
the arguments that support this latter course, but 
decides without hesitation in favour of the present 
arrangement. He urges forcibly that the Christian 
religion has such characteristics that ‘the man 
who knows it not, knows no religion, whereas he 
who knows it and its history, knows all religions.’ 
‘Christianity in its pure form is not a religion side 
by side with others, it is ¢#e religion.’ The 
lecture, which is published in pamphlet form 
by J. Ricker, Giessen (Die Aufgabe der theol. 
Facultiten und die allgemeine Religionsgeschichte, 
price 50pf.), and which we are glad to see has 
already reached a third edition, deserves to be 
widely read. 


Dr. Otto Stahlin has rendered a real service to 
Septuagintal study by the publication of his 
Clemens Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta 
(Nurnberg: J. L. Stich, r901). Clement’s quota- 
tions are numerous, and show an acquaintance with 
all the books included in the LXX, except Ruth, 
Canticles, Obadiah, the Epistle of Jeremy, and 3 
and 4 Maccabees. No distinction is made in 
the quotations between canonical and deutero- 
canonical books. Dr. Stahlin goes carefully 
through the quotations from the various books, 
and has no difficulty in reaching the conclusion 
that in many instances Clement quoted, not from 
memory, but directly from MSS. Unfortunately, 
however, his study has not led him to any positive 
result as to the particular form of recension or 
class of MSS to which the text used by Clement 
belonged. It is true that his text throughout 
diverges from B, and that in the Pentateuch it 
shows a frequent affinity to Lucian, or perhaps, 
rather to A. These results may appear rather 
meagre and disappointing, but students of the 
LXX owe a debt of gratitude to Stihlin for the 
materials he has collected and the great care with 
which he has handled them. When we add that 
the author expresses his indebtednes for help 
throughout the work to Dr. Nestle, students will 


know what to expect in the way of fulness and 
accuracy, 


One of the most important contributions that 


(MES, 


have been yet offered on n the aubjeet of th 
and history of the tribes of Israel is con . 
in Dr. Carl Steuernagel’s Die tek 


Steuernagel is too-well known as a critic Ta 


the present work will sustain that reputation) to. 
incur any risk of being set down as an ‘apologist, 


although some of his conclusions might, in some — 


quarters, earn for him that name. 
self in this book to a careful study of the Israel- 


He sets him- 


~ 


itish tradition regarding the tribes and their — 
movements, and discovers far more material that — 


can be turned to historical use than it has been the 
fashion to allow. Even the stories of the patriarchs 
yield, in his hands, valuable data. A great deal 
of interest attaches to his handling of the period 
of the Judges. He believes himself entitled to 
conclude that the various tribes, immediately after 
the entrance into Canaan, occupied quite different 
settlements from those in which we find them 
at a later time. On the question of the conquest 
of Canaan, the number of tribes that took part 
in it, etc., our author reaches conclusions that 
differ greatly from the traditional ones, but which 
are coming to be familiar and widely accepted. 
Dr Steuernagel himself would be the last to claim 
finality for all his results, but he is entitled to 
a careful study of his book, and to have a more 
excellent way pointed out to him, if such exists. 


Dr. Otto Weber, a pupil of Professor Hommel, 
has published his Inaugural Dissertation on the 
age of the Minzan kingdom (Studien zur Siidarab. 
Altertumskunde: 1. ‘Das Alter des Mindischen 
Reiches’; Berlin (Peiser), 1901, price M.3). 
Readers of THE Expository T1MEs are well aware, 
from Professor Hommel’s own contributions, of 
the importance for O.T. study of the Minean 
inscriptions. A burning question at present is 
whether the-Minzean and Sabeean kingdoms existed 
contemporaneously (D. H. Miiller, Mordtmann, 
et al.), or whether the Minzean kingdom was prior 
to the Sabzean, which destroyed it and took its 
place (Glaser, Hommel, ef a/.) Dr. Weber argues 
powerfully in favour of the latter theory, and in 
the Dissertation before us collects all the data 
available for a decision. His contribution to the 
discussion will no doubt find, as it deserves, 
many readers, and will receive full attention from 
experts. 


a 


- once, that while the Balaam episodes in Nu 
i 22-24 have their difficulties, and while the analysis 
of these chapters has perhaps never been satis- 


Freiherr y. Gall in his extreme conclusions. The 
investigation of the sources is certainly marked 
by acuteness and abundant learning, but the mere 
statement of the results he reaches will be enough 
in the estimation of many to condemn them. In 
regard to the narrative portions he believes that 
there were originally two Balaam stories, one by 
J, the other by E, and that each knew of only 
one blessing of Israel. The two stories were 
combined by R®® in such a way that again only 
one blessing was recorded. Two further blessings 
r were afterwards interpolated in this narrative by 
two different hands. And, finally, prophecies 
about other peoples were at a later period 
added by various hands. The poetical passages 


pl 1[or 


are considered by v. Gall to be all of late 
origin, emanating from the post-exilic period, 

and in part as late as the days of Jesus 
me Christ! 


In consequence of the progress which the last 
few years have witnessed in the investigation of 
the laws of Hebrew metre, and, in particular, on 
account of the appearance of various works on 
Jeremiah, Professor Cornill has felt compelled, 
with the sanction of P. Haupt, to publish a text 
of the metrical passages of that prophet, which 
is meant to be an improvement on the text he 
has already furnished for the SEBO. oThis 
new text will form the basis of the translation 
and notes in the Polychrome Bible, and it was 
published a few months ago mainly in order that 
it might appear before Duhm’s ‘ Jeremiah,’ which 
was issued very soon thereafter. The whole 
circumstances are explained by Professor Cornill 
in his Preface, which invests with quite a pathetic 
interest the figures of editor, contributor, and 
publisher in these days of high pressure. The 
little work, now that it has been safely issued, 
will be welcomed by all O.T. scholars (Dze 
metrischen Sticke des Buches Jeremia reconstrutrt, 
von C. H. Cornill ; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1901, 
price M.1.50). 


| dered a service to N.T. students some eighteen — 
months ago by the publication in Hilgenfeld’s 
Zeitschrift of his verbatim report of the late Dr. 
Carl Holsten’s class lecture on the results of his- 
torical criticism as regards the Canon of the N.T. 
We called attention at the time to this publication, 
and we have now the pleasure of noting that in the 
same periodical (pp. 324-369) Dr. Herrigel has 
published a similar report of Dr. Holsten’s latest 
utterances (from the Professor’s own papers) on the 
important questions raised by the Epistles to the 


 factorily achieved, we find it impossible to follow ‘ 
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Dr. O. Herrigel, Stadtvikar in Carlsruhe, ren 


Corinthians (Zinleitung in die Korintherbriefe). 


Professor Rothstein of Halle, so well and so 


favourably known as an O.T. scholar who always 


has a practical as well as a speculative interest 
in the problems raised by historical criticism, has 
published a volume which ought to serve a useful 
purpose at the present juncture (Bilder aus der 
Geschichte des alten Bundes in gemeinverstindlicher 
Form; Erlangen: Fr. Junge, rgor). It will reas~ 
sure many as to the possibility of combining the 
scientific treatment of the O.T. and the acceptance 
of many of the predominant results of literary 
criticism with a deep sense of the uniqueness and 
the abiding value of Scripture. It is a work, too, 
from which even those who may consider the 
author’s standpoint somewhat conservative may 
learn much. The first 60 pages of the book 
are occupied with preliminary matter, and then 
comes the first Scripture character studied, Moses: 
(pp. 61-294). This is only the first of a series. 
of studies, for which we would bespeak a hearty: 
welcome. 


The first and second issues of the 2oth vol. of 
Messrs. Schwetschke & Sohn’s invaluable Jahres- 
bericht Wave reached us. The former of these 
(price M.g) has for its subject ‘Exegese,’ and 
Bruno Baentsch is responsible for the O.T. part, 
A. Meyer for the N.T. The other is devoted 
to ‘Historische Theologie,’ and is the work of 
Liidemann, Preuschen, Ficker, O. Clemen, Loesche, 
Kohlschmidt, Lehmann, Hegler, and Koehler. It 
is unnecessary to repeat the testimony we have 
frequently borne to the fulness and accuracy of 
this great work, which is invaluable to all students 


of theology. J. A. SELBIE 


Maryculter, Aberdeen. 
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Among the Periodicafs. 
The Text of the New Testament.! 


Ture Theologische Rundschau occupies a unique 
place amongst German reviews. It is a monthly 
that does not aim at noticing every publication of 
the month, but new books are promptly entered in 
the Bibliography, which is now issued separately. 
Each of the several branches of theological and 
biblical study is assigned to one of the experts on 
the long list of contributors, and from time to 
time an article appears which gives a survey of all 
the literature published on that particular subject 
since the last notice was written. By this means 
it is possible, in a few pages, to give reviews which 
are not scrappy and which do not overlook any 
work of importance. An excellent example of the 
working of this plan is furnished in a recent article 
on ‘The Text of the New Testament’ by the senior 
editor, Dr. Bousset. 

It is nearly three years since the appearance of 
Dr. Bousset’s first article on ‘ The Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament,’ and his formidable list of 
books, which have been published during this 
period, bears eloquent testimony to the activity of 
workers in this department of study. As was to 
be expected, the foremost place is given to Dr. 
Caspar R. Gregory’s great work, the first volume of 
which was issued last year. ‘It may be regarded 
as a new German edition of the Latin prolegomena’ 
which Dr. Gregory contributed to Tischendorf’s 
editio octava major, but use is made of the con- 
stantly accumulating material which is now so 
abundant as almost to be embarrassing. Special 
praise is given to the very instructive ‘Introduc- 
tion ’ prefixed to the list of Greek Liturgies. 

The greater part of Dr. Bousset’s article is de- 
voted to an examination and estimate of the con- 
tributions made to the solution of the outstanding 
problem—the value of the ‘Western’ text,—by 
writers who have supported or opposed the well- 
known theories of Dr. Blass. It is a fault of 
Nestle’s excellent and well-written Jztroduction to 
the Greek New Testament that its arguments in 
favour of the 6 text (Western) read too much like 
special pleading, whilst the instances cited by 
opponents of the'theory of Blass ought, in a hand- 


“iy heologische Rundschau. 
Heft. Tiibingen : 
Norgate. 
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book, to be more ‘objectively’ conistdetaen 
Theodore Zahn is rightly described as one of 
most influential supporters of the views advocate 
by Dr. Blass, and yet on the important question of 
the variants in Ac 15 these two critics come to 
opposite conclusions. The @ text omits from 
the apostolic decree the words ‘and from things 
strangled ’ (kat wvixrav) ; it also inserts the Golden 
Rule. Zahn maintains that in this passage the 
reading of the 8 text cannot be primary, and his’ 
argument is convincing; but Bousset remarks 
with force: ‘The conclusion that a secondary — 
reading does not belong to the original f text is a 
petitio principit, which assumes what needs to be 
proved, namely, the superiority and originality of 
the B text.’ 7; 

In Bousset’s judgment Harnack has established 
the secondary character of the # text in Ac 1177-8 — 
181-27, On these and on other grounds it is held 
that although the researches of Blass have given a 
powerful impulse to the work of textual critics, his 
chief hypothesis has not been established. Quite 
recently Blass has modified his own theory,” for he 
no longer regards the #text as the original of the 
Acts. The £ text and the a text are, according 
to his latest statement, the first and the second 
editions respectively of an original which remained 
in the hands of Luke. 

Bousset speaks in terms of high appreciation of 
Mr. Barnard’s work * in the Cambridge series of 
‘Texts and Studies.’ Clement of Alexandria is one 
of our oldest witnesses ; in Barnard’s collection of 
biblical quotations found in Clement’s writings we 
have fragments of a New Testament of the second 
century, and careful study of these fragments 
shows that the peculiarities of the @ text are found 
in the text used by Clement. Nevertheless, 
Bousset denies the inference drawn from these 
facts by Mr. Burkitt that the f text is the oldest 
accessible. That it seems to be older than the 
Bx text he allows; but the BN text may be a 
learned Alexandrine recension, and yet it may also 
be purer than the £ text, for the scribe may have 
corrected the B text by comparison with older 
manuscripts. 

Fragments of a MS. containing one-third of 
Matthew’s Gospel and written in gold letters on 
purple vellum were recently discovered in Sinope. 
Omont’s edition of this MS. shows that its text is 


* Studien und Kritiken, 1900, II und 19, 
° The Brblical Text of Clement of Alexandria. 


almost identical with the text of the three purple 
codices N3®, Bousset thinks that all these MSS ~ 
_ were produced in the sixth century and probably 
-at Constantinople. He appositely quotes Chrys- 
ostom’s polemic against those who covet these 
- editiones de luxe, but do not covet the wisdom 
treasured up in the words written in golden letters. 
The attention of an editor, who seldom nods 
and to whom all his readers are greatly indebted, 
may be directed to an amusing slip in the last 
issue of his Bibliographie. Under the heading 
‘History of Israel’ there is this entry: Lamb 
(Charles), Essays of Zvia! Let us hope that the 
mistake has introduced some German student of 
the Hebrew prophet’s life to the genial English 
essayist. J. G. TasKErR. 
Handsworth College. 


Historical and Dogmatic Method in 
Theology. 


Reischle, a member of the Ritschlian school, 
contributes to the July and August numbers of the 
Theologische Rundschau an important article on the 
above subject. It is a criticism of an article by 
Troeltsch, written in opposition to an apologetic 
essay by Niebergall, ‘On the Absoluteness of 
Christianity,’ in which two propositions were 
proved. ‘The moral personality is an absolute 
magnitude,’ and ‘Christ gives us the perfect 
satisfaction of the deepest needs of our moral 
personality.’ Troeltsch condemns Niebergall’s 
method as dogmatic, and in antagonism states what 
he calls the Aistorical, While he insists on the 
application to Christianity as to the other religions 
of the historical method; yet he modifies that 
method in important respects: (1) he admits that 
religious psychology reaches in the leading per- 
sonalities of religious history, ‘a last fact akin and 
yet unlike to moral judgment and esthetic taste, a 
life of the soul, which reveals the, independence, 
the inner unity, and the originality of religion,’ 
‘the original actual, repeatedly experienced contact 
with God’; (2) he maintains that in the history of 
religions we may discover progress, and are led to 
the conclusion that in Christianity this progress 
has reached its highest stage. In discovering this 
_progress we are guided by our personal feeling, and 
in our conclusion, about Christianity all we can 
affirm is that ‘it is relatively the highest of exist- 
ing religions, not that it is the absolute religion,’ 
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(3) he holds that all logical, epistemological, 
and ethical problems point for their solution to a 
highest unity, an absolute consciousness ; and 
although this is not the religious conception of 
God, it leaves in human thought a place where 
this conception can find room. 

In criticism of this method, claiming to be 
historical, and not dogmatic, Reischle points out : 
(r) that Troeltsch ‘steps altogether out of the 
limits of the historical standpoint,’ when he in- 
troduces as an explanation of the phenomena of 
religion a mystical experience of the presence of 
God in the leading personalities, based on divine 
revelation ; (2) that he forsakes the path of purely 
historical observation, when as a conclusion from a 
comparison, he represents Christianity as the crown 
of the religious development ; (3) that personal 
conviction is an active factor in the solution of the 
problems ofthought. In these respects a limit is 
set to historical relativity by a systematic, we can 
even say dogmatic point of view, which is due to a 
conviction of faith. This method, Reischle con- 
cludes, is not so very different from that followed 
by theologians influenced by Ritschl. For they 
also accept a comparison of religions, seek to carry 
this out without partiality, admit a universal reve- 
lation, and attempt to base on this comparison a 
historical and philosophical view of the history of 
religion. Further, they too recognize the neces- 
sity of proving that Christian ideas are not opposed 
to a philosophical world-view or the results of 
particular sciences. 

But there are also differences as regards method 
and result, As regards method: (1) instead of 
attempting a spiritual metaphysics dealing with 
these last problems of thought, as Troeltsch does, 
the Ritschlians are content with a critical epistem- 
ology, while not denying that a personal conviction 
of the validity of intellectual, eesthetic, and moral 
ideals may be reached, and a philosophical world- 
view may be constructed out of these elements, 
and parts of our knowledge of the real world, in 
which, however, the individual, personal attitude to 
the spiritual contents of life is decisive ; (2) how- 
ever valuable, the comparison of religions cannot 
be fundamental, but must be supplementary to 
another method of apologetics, even a practical 
one, the proof of the value of Christianity to the 
personal life of the believer; (3) the estimate of 
Christianity as the highest stage of a course of 


although a higher may be for us inconceivable; 
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divine revelation does not rest on merely historical 


grounds, but involves a judgment of faith; a man 


must himself have experienced divine revelation 
to recognize its presence and operation in other 
religions. ‘If the method of Troeltsch,’ says 
Reischle, ‘seems to make too high scientific 
claims, the result is too modest’: (1) Christianity 
is not only relatively the highest existing religion, 
but absolutely the highest conceivable. ‘He who 
“has found in Jesus Christ here salvation, com- 
munion with God Himself, and eternal life, has 
therein experienced the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity, and understands how Christianity must 
carry on world-missions, if it is not to deny itself’ ; 
(2) the person of Jesus Christ is not like all 
individual historical facts relatively uncertain ; for, 
although by historical inquiry only probability can 
be secured, yet ‘he who in faith seizes Jesus Christ 
presented to him in a living witness, because he is 
seized by Him, and finds eternal life in Him, 
knows himself, in spite of all historical mediation, 
placed in a personal intercourse with the person of 
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Jesus Christ, and therewith gains a certainty of 
living reality of this person, which transcends the 
probability to be gained in the historical critical 
way.’ 2 ; 
The interest and importance of this essay 
warrants this full outline of its contents.. The 
Ritschlian school is so often misrepresented, 
suspected, and censured, that it is desirable and — 
profitable for English readers to know what a 
thinker like Reischle has written, not only as an 
individual, but as a representative of the school — 
and in its name, on the right method of theology. 
We are not much given in Britain to the investiga- 
tion of questions of method. Many theologians 
seem to work by ‘rule of thumb,’ And, therefore, 
besides the importance of the essay as a defence 
of the Ritschlian school, the subject itself should 
possess interest. These two reasons seem not 
only to excuse, but even to justify this demand on 
the attention and patience of readers. 


A. E. GARVIE. 


Montrose. 


By A. N. Jannaris, M.A., Pu.D., LecrurER ON Post-CLAssICAL AND 
MoDERN GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


; 
The UnrigBteous Steward and (Machiavelfiem. | 
. 
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COMMENTING upon my recent treatise on ‘The 
Logos in St. John,’ which appeared in the February 
number of the Zeztschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, some critics, including THr Expost- 
TORY Times (April, p. 2go0f.), have expressed sur- 
prise at, and even incredulity in, my statement that, 
‘as it appears in our printed editions, the New Testa- 
ment is perhaps the worst edited of all ancient 
books.’ These words of mine, which represent the 
mature result of long and assiduous studies in the 
New Testament, can be substantiated by numerous 
instances of editorial misreadings and misrenderings 
throughout the sacred text, and I propose here to 
adduce afresh illustration.1 If I select the Parable 
of the Unrighteous Steward (Lk 16), it is because it 
forms one of the most vexed questions in the New 


1 Other instances have already been adduced in Tue 
Exposirory TIMES of January last, p. 189 ff., while a sur- 
prising number of them will be pointed out in my forthcoming 
edition of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles (London: Nutt). 


Testament,? and then because I was recently 
treated to a sermon on that text and derived there- 
from that kind of pleasure which is often over- 
mingled with annoyance. For the minister, who isa 
widely-read, practical,and very able preacher, strove 
to have his audience believe that in the parable 
referred to Jesus holds out the dishonest steward 
as an example to Christians who should endeavour 
to spread the cause of the Gospel and the Church 
even by questionable means. After the spirited 
sermon I could not helpapproaching my reverend 
friend to whisper into his ear the rather im- 
* ©The difficulty of this parable is well known and the 
variety of interpretations is very great. A catalogue of even 
the chief suggestions would serve no useful purpose. . 
The literature on the subject is voluminous and unrepaying. 
For all that is earlier than 1800 see Schreiber [read Schreiter], 
Listorico-critica explanationum parabolae de improbo oeconomo 
descriptio, Lips. 1803. For 1800-1879 see Meyer-Weiss, 


p- 515, or Meyer, Eng. tr. p. 209’ (A, Plummer, Sz. Zuke, 
in the ‘International Critical Commentary,’ p. 380f.). 
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ent question, ‘Could you not have selected a 
better text for your sermon?’ to which he replied, 
*T have done my very best to smooth away the 
awkwardness of the teaching.’ And truly awkward 
‘itis. For here we are asked by the very soundest 
and most conservative expositors of the New 
Testament to believe that the keynote of the 
- parable—xal “éy® (or xdyo) tyiv A€yw* éavtois 
mowoate dirovs éx TOD papwva THS adixias, ‘I also 
say unto you, Make to yourselves friends by means 
of the unrighteous mammon’—is an argument a 
fortiori: si laudari potuit ille . . . quanto amplius 
placent Domini (Augustine ; so too Euthymios 
Zigabenos, Grotius, Corn. a Lapide, Maldonatus, 
. and most subsequent expositors down to this day). 
_ —‘Hasten to make for yourselves, with the goods 
of another, personal friends, who shall then be 
bound to you by gratitude and share with you 
their well-being’ (Godet, in /oco); ‘In this por- 
traiture Jesus does not scruple to use the ex- 
ample of the wicked for the purpose of stimulating 
_ His disciples’ (zdem, 7d.). In plainer terms: The 
end justifies the means.—Nor do we improve 
matters much by reading into the text the less un- 
palatable and far-fetched meaning according to 
which ‘the steward, however wanting in fidelity 
~_ and care, showed great prudence in the use which he 
made of present opportunities as a means of pro- 
viding for the future [sic]. The believer ought to 
exhibit similar prudence in using material advan- 
tages in this life as a means of providing for the 
life-to come.’ (A. Plummer, Sz. Luke, p. 380). In 
this respect Meyer (Commentary to St. Luke, p. 
226, note, Eng. tr.) is praiseworthy in honestly and 
candidly disallowing this lame and forced interpre- 
tation: ‘Also the expedient which many have 
adopted of maintaining that attention is not 
directed to the morality of the steward’s conduct, 
but only to the prudence in itself worthy of 
imitation (see Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Michaelis, 
Loffler, Bleek, and many others) must be regarded 
as mistaken, as on general grounds it is unworthy 
of Christ.’ 

Indeed, it must make a sore place in the hearts 
of many a Christian to be told that Jesus bids 
us, ‘Make to yourselves friends by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness,’ thus lending direct 
support to that immoral doctrine which we depre- 
cate under the name of Machiavellism, the end 
justifies the means. Wappily we can question the 
grievous insinuation, first because there is no 
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parallel in the whole life and teaching of Jesus, and 
then because we can prove that even the present 
passage is misread. I maintain that Jesus no- 
where ever—either directly or indirectly—insinu- 


ated or encouraged a Machiavellian doctrine ; for. 


the supposed parallel of the Unrighteous Judge 
(Lk 1818) is not a case in point: there no com- 
mendation of dishonesty is implied. Still less 
relevant is the case, sometimes referred to, of 
15®10 where the woman asks her friends and 
neighbours to congratulate her for having recov- 
ered her lost piece of silver; or the case in Mt 
134, where the kingdom of God is likened unto 
a treasure hidden in the field. . 

As to our passage under discussion: kati eyo 
ipiv Néyw: woujoare idovs x Tod papwva, iva, OTav 
éxdiry (Rec. éxdtzyte), déEwvras tps «is Tas aiwvious 
oxnvds, ‘And I say unto you, Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that, when it hath failed (Rec. when ye are 
gone), they may receive you into everlasting habi- 
tations ’—the reading becomes the more doubtful 
the more closely we examine the verse. For, 
apart from the grievous imputation of Machia- 
vellism to Jesus, how can we imagine friends re- 
ceiving us into ‘ everdasting’ habitations ? Friends 
acquired in this world by means of mammon and 
‘everlasting’ habitations are two incongruous 
and irreconcilable things. As to the context, 
the immediately succeeding verses clearly im- 
ply that we should make zo friends out of the 
contemptible mammon: ‘He that is faithful in 
the least thing (that is, in the worthless mammon), 
is faithful also in a great deal; and he that is 
unrighteous in the least thing, is unrighteous also 
in a great deal. If, therefore, ye have Nor (mark 
the negation JVo/!) been faithful in the un- 
righteous mammon, who will commit to your 
trust that which is true? And if ye have nor (!) 
been faithful in that which is another man’s, who 
will give you that which is your own (rather, 
‘““mine own”)’? 

So far, then, the whole moral teaching of Jesus, 
the internal incongruity of the very passage in 
question, and the context, forbid us to accept the 
current interpretation, ‘Make friends by means of 
the unrighteous mammon’; indeed they suggest 
the very opposite, ‘Make xo friends by means of 
the unrighteous mammon,’ Now that opposite or 
negative sense we obtain by simply discarding the 
current punctuation of the editors, which is doubly 
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wrong and grievous, and reading the passage inter- | say unto you, Make to yourselves I 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, 


“hath failed, they may receive you? In th 


lasting tabernacles he that is faithful in t 
thing is faithful also in a great deal,’ etc. 
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THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


HEBREWS XIII. 8. 


‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea 
and for ever’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION, 


‘Jesus Christ is the same.’—A new sentence with an 
aspect behind and before. (1) Jesus Christ, who strength- 
ened your departed pastors to live and to die, is the same 
also for you. Imitate their faith. (2) Jesus Christ is not 
Yea and Nay (2 Co 1"). He changes not, Be not carried 
astray by novel and shifting doctrines. The ambiguous 
rendering of éxBaow in the A.V. (ed) in v.", and the 
strange omission of the verb 7s in this verse, led to an en- 
tirely mistaken interpretation. . . and by degrees to an 
alteration of the full stop into a colon at the end of v.7,— 
VAUGHAN. 

‘Yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever.’—The notes 
of time are two, not (as in the Authorized Version) three. 
(1) The same to-day as yesterday ; (2) the same for ever. 
(1) The same at this day as in the ‘yesterday’ of your 
departed 7yovpevor ; (2) the same in the longest future of 
time and eternity. Therefore (1) trust as they trusted. 
Therefore (2) hold fast the faith once for all delivered. — 
VAUGHAN, 

THE clause kal els rods ai@vas is added to the sentence 
which is already complete to express the absolute confidence 
of the apostle: ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and 
to-day: yea, such a confession falls wholly below the truth: 
He is the same for ever.’—WeEstrcorr. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


1b 
Inconsistency. 
By the Rev. C. J. Vaughan, DD. 


We have two words expressive of the same 
general idea—constancy and consistency. The 
difference may be defined as tenacity of purpose 
and tenacity of plan. Either term is applicable to 
Christ. He was constant in that having made the 
rescue of man His aim, He never swerved from it. 


He was consistent in that He was tenacious of 
His plan, and that plan was seeking the race 

through the individual. He dealt with human 
need in detail, not in a grand philanthropic manner. 

To be the Saviour of the world He began by being 
the Saviour of one or two—by touching here and 

there the innermost part of a single human being. 

And afterwards He caused the record of it to be 
so written that any one in distress may find Him 

in His Word. He has not ceased to feel and 

help. He is the same for ever. He challenged 

His generation to deny the consistency of His 

life; and nothing impresses us more than the 
unity of the representation of Him given by many 

different writers. He is the same in childhood, 

youth, manhood ; in all the circumstances of life ; 

and He is still the same, the same in sympathy 

and in love. 

We are not so; Scripture, history, experience 
prove the inconsistency even of the saints. Pro- 
phets warn against it. Christ tells the Parable of the 
Patched Garment—the parable of inconsistency. 

1. Who is consistent all through? We set an 
object before us. We may be constant in pur- 
pose. Are weconsistent inplan? (1) In thought. 
We profess to count all things but loss that we 
may gain eternal life. Yet who does not attach 
too much value to things seen? Who can indeed 
think of death as the gate to immortality? (2) In 
speech. What worldly estimates! What uncharit- 
able judgments! Are they consistent with His 
service? (3) In life. Every one is conscious of 
such inconsistency, known only to God and the 
heart. 

2. The motives of inconsistency are various— 
fear of the world, love of the world, desire to show 
versatility or to attract others by showing that 
they need not be ascetics, 


But all inconsistency 
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to Himself. 


‘may be obliged to be inconsistent to change his 
plan that he may cling to his purpose. If even 
- such conscientious inconsistency is punished with 
loss of strength and influence, how much more in 
that province where inconsistency is sin? (2) 
Misery. Even when it is involuntary inconsist- 
ency due to human infirmity. To grieve Him to 
whom all gratitude is due is painful, and only 


peace. 


fession of the lips. (3) Hypocrisy. Not neces- 


sarily in its worst form of professing to be good — 


when one is utterly bad. It may consist in con- 
-cealing our knowledge of truth and sense of 
duty. Hypocrisy is duplicity, having principles 
not practised, convictions disguised by silence, 
professions contradicted by conduct. 


rest. Determine to be consistent. Never outrun 
your convictions in your professions. Guard 
against censorious judgments. In finding fault 
with others we make laws for ourselves, which we 
cannot break without inconsistency. Walk cir- 
cumspectly. 
sistencies will be forearmed against great trans- 
2 gressions. 


ye 
The Changelessness of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. A. Gray. 


of the preceding clause. 
in itself. 
had the rule over us, with regard to their ‘ faith,’ 
their ‘conversation,’ and their ‘end.’ Then v.° 
draws our attention to Him with whom they had 
to do in all three. For He is the same to us as 
He was to our fathers, and will be to generations 
to come. 
keystone of all theology, and lies at the root of all 
Christian experience. 

r. He is changeless in His divine essence. He 
is the Christ of ‘yesterday,’ existing from all 
eternity. 


But v.? is complete 


j ag: The consequences of inconsistency. (1) Im- 
potence. It ruins influence. In politics a man — 


confession to Him and His absolution can restore | 
How wretched must be the life that is | 
all inconsistency, contradicting constantly the pro- | 


He who guards against small incon- ~ 


The changelessness of Christ is the | 


of time, he became the Christ of ‘to-day’; and 7a 


through all the day of time, from Eden to the ~ 
Final Judgment He is the same, parting, indeed, — 
while on earth, with His manifested, but not with 
His essential glory. Pass beyond time to eternity G 
and He will be the same—the same in His divine 
essence, in His power, in His omnipresence, in 
His deep joy. 

2. He is the same in His office. He was, is, 
and shall be the one Mediator between God and 
man. In the ‘yesterday’ of Old Testament 
history, closed by the Cross, He was the Mediator. 
Through Him the saints who died went home to 
God. In the fulness of time He came and suffered. 
‘It is finished’ rang out the old epoch; ‘He is 
risen’ rang in the new. But He is the same Jesus 
now with the selfsame office. And to all eternity 
that office will continue. He will always be the 
Mediator of His people in whom they deal with 
God, and God with them. 

3. It is true also of His manifestation in history. 
In His incarnate life on earth, He was always 


i _ accessible, helpful, compassionate, sympathetic. 
4. The Christian must fight this foe with the ) 


To-day when He has ascended He is the same in 
His willingness to bless, to protect, to cleanse. 
And to all eternity there is no ministry which He 
fulfilled for His people in grace that He will not 
fulflin glory. Helpfulness? He waits to receive - 
them. Comfort? He wipes the tears from their 
eyes. Sanctification? He will present the Church 
to Himself as a glorious, spotless bride. 

4. He is unchanging in the experience of His 


_ people. The ‘yesterday’ of your history had 
“needs to be supplied, sorrows to be soothed, 
| temptations to be conquered, sins to be forgiven. 


He did all. Yesterday has passed ; to-day has its 


_ own needs, but the Jesus Christ of yesterday is 


The words are generally read as a qualification | 


It bids us remember those who have | 


When He took His place in the sphere | 


the Jesus Christ of to-day. To-day joins hands 
with yesterday in attesting His faithfulness, and 
to-morrow will join hands with to-day. The future 
is unknown, but the Companion is tried. Experi- 
ences vary, but Christ is the same. We may argue 
not only from our own experience but from that 
of others. When they are divided from us by 
death, we look back upon their faith, their con- 
versation, their end, and argue from their experi- 
ences what is possible for us. For Jesus Christ, 
who was all to them is the same for ever. Com- 
passed about with a great cloud of witnesses let . 
us look to Jesus the author and finisher of their 
faith as of ours. 


i 
ft 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
_-‘Man’s systems are the shadows on the hillside. Christ 
js the everlasting, solemn mountain itself. Much in the 
popular conception and representation of Christianity is in 
the act of passing. Let it go; Jesus Christ is the same 
7 yesterday, to-day, and for ever. We need not fear change 
2 within the limits of His Church or of His world. For 
| change there means progress, and the more human creations 
and embodiments of Christian truth crumble and disin- 
tegrate, the more distinctly does the solemn, single, unique 

: _ figure of Christ the same rise before us.x—A. MACLAREN. 


A FRIEND is rare to be found that continueth faithful in 
all his friend’s distresses. Thou, O Lord, Thou alone art 
most faithful at all times, and there is none like unto Thee. 
—Tuomas A Kemps. 


_ THE One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Harth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity— 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek. 
SHELLEY. 
Gov’s changeful providence ‘comes into all our lives, and 
parts dear ones, making their places empty that Christ Him- 
self may fill the empty places, and, striking away other 
props, though the tendrils that twine round them bleed with 
the wrench, in order that the plant may no longer trail along 
the ground, but twine itself round the Cross and climb to 
the Christ upon the Throne. ‘In the year that king Uzziah 
died, I saw the Lord sitting on a throne.’ The true King 
was manifested when the earthly, shadowy monarch was 
swept away. And just as, on the face of some great wooded 
cliff, when the leaves drop, the solemn strength of the ever- 


away, Jesus Christ is revealed, ‘the same yesterday, to 


- tinueth ever.’—A. MACLAREN. 
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lasting rock gleams out pure, so, when our d 


. M4 ida 
and for ever.’ ‘They truly were many, because 
not suffered to continue by reason of death ; this Man 


Ir fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so; 
That, howso’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step, when I recall = 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. CLOUGH. 
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The Question of Be Unity of Joaiab. 
By Proressor Ep. Konic, M.A,, D.D., Bonn. 


ie 


PROFEssOR Coss appeals, in support of his con- 
tention that Is 40-66 belong to the age of 
Hezekiah, to the circumstance that there are only 
a ‘few allusions to Babylon and to Cyrus in 
Is 40-66’ (p. 85). Now, even if we met with 
only a single mention of Babylon in these chap- 
ters, it would be enough. The ear of the reader 
would be sufficiently pierced by the shrill cry, 
‘Come down, sit in the dust, O virgin daughter 
of Babylon,’ ete. (471%-5), and is not the call 
clear enough, ‘Go ye forth from Babylon, flee 


from Chaldza’ (487°)? A hitherto unobserved 
indication of the century in which the author of 
Is 40 ff. lived, is found in the order of the two 
expressions, ‘the Assyrian oppressed them (Israel) 
without cause’ (524?) and ‘ow, therefore, what 
have I to do here’ (v.5*)? The period of the 
Assyrian dominion over Israel is past ; the period 
that is present to the author of these chapters is 
that when the Babylonians had led the inhabitants _ 
of Jerusalem captive (v.”). 

In like manner a single mention of Cyrus would 


= —— 
onclusion that the passage in 
| was not written in the years immediately 
jor. It is true, indeed, that the prophecies 
0 O.T. had not their source in the incidents 
_ of history. Nowhere, I suppose, has this been 
more thoroughly demonstrated than in my own 
‘work, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des A.T. Never- 


immediately before. Accordingly, the following 
connexion of the principal parts of chap. arf. is 
to be preferred :— : i 


“In view of the emphasis laid upon the divinely inspired 
impulse given to the hero from the East (4174), Israel, like 
the other nations (vv.*-7), might have been filled with panic- 
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theless prophecy, in the choice of its vehicles 


of description, follows a course parallel with the 
progress of history. This fundamental principle 
of the development of O.T. prophecy I have 
established in my Zinleit. in d. Ait? porgas f. 
If then Isaiah had spoken even once of the rise of 
the Persian Empire and of Cyrus, he would have 
gone ahead of what was done by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel and other pre-exilic prophets. But there 
is a considerable number of passages in Is 4o ff. 
which allude to the conqueror whom the Divine 


disposer of the world’s history has called from | 


the rising of the sun to punish Babylon for her 
immorality (471%) and tyranny (4174 * 44° 
451-18 461 4814; and there is much in favour of 
reckoning also 551! to this series). 

Professor Cobb, it is true, has revived the ex- 
planation of 4124 which finds in the words ‘ Who 
hath raised up one from the East’? an allusion to 
the call of Abraham. But, in the first place, was 
the divine call of Abraham an occurrence so open 
to question and so recent that it could be sub- 
mitted to the peoples as a problem (v.!)? Secondly, 
it is a fact, indeed, that Abraham defeated Chedor- 
Jaomer and the kings allied with him (Gn 14'*). 
But this military exploit of Abraham would be far 
too hyperbolically described in Is 412, and the 
words ‘a path corresponding to (= along) his own 
footprints he trod not’ (v.3») cannot be under- 
stood of Abraham. For there was nothing won- 
derful in Abraham’s not returning to Mesopotamia 
or Chaldea, and after the defeat of Chedorlaomer 
he did return by practically the same road as that 
along which he had pursued the hostile kings to 
Dan. Further, Abraham’s migration to Canaan 
and his victory over Chedorlaomer cannot be 
supposed to have made such an impression upon 
the nations as is described in vv.>". Finally, if 
the allusion in vv.27 had been to the ancestor of 
Israel and the impression made by his deeds, we 
should not have had the transition, ‘and thou, 
Israel, my servant’ (v.*"), seeing that essentially 


1 This interpretation of 55" will be found discussed in my 
work, The Exiles’ Book of Consolation (1899), p. 92f. 


‘terror, and might have become doubtful of its own special 


relation to God. In this situation, the designation of Israel 
as the special servant of God made its appearance all at 
once like the bubbling up of a heavenly spring of consola- 
tion. . . . After the following mention of the Eastern 
conqueror and his proceedings (41), it was natural that in 
42" the mind should turn to the divine organ which had 
been mentioned in 418, namely, Israel and ts way of work- 
ing’ (The Exiles’ Book of Consolation, p. 62).” 


Professor Cobb feels himself that his interpre- 
tation of 412 clashes with 461, where Jahweh says 
that He has called a vulture from the East, a man 
of His counsel (é.e. a confidant), from a distant 
land. Professor Cobb discovers here no mention 
of either Abraham or Cyrus. He takes the allusion 
to be to Sennacherib and.the year 7o1. He recalls 
the exclamation, ‘Ho Asshur! rod of mine anger,’ 
etc. (Is 10°). But is it the aim of the addresses 
in Is 4o ff. to threaten Israel, or was it the desire 
of the prophet to comfort his people? Seeing 


that the latter is the case, Sennacherib’s com- 


mission to chastise Israel cannot be the subject 
of 464. The words of this verse must, on the 
contrary, refer to the hero who, according also to 
41, was called from the East ; and is not the task 
of this hero mentioned: in the immediate vicinity 
of 46", namely, to bring about the fall of Babylon 
(471)? It is selfevident, of course, that it is 
nothing to the point that Sennacherib Zoo had to 
contend with Babylon, so that there is no value in 
Professor Cobb’s quotation (p. 87) of Sennacherib’s 
account of his war with Merodach-baladan. 

A similar verdict must be pronounced upon the 
following attempt of Professor Cobb. He suggests 
the possibility that such characteristics of the 
godless portion of the community as meet us, ¢.g. 
in 573-15", may be intended to describe the inhab- 
itants of Ephraim, Manasseh, etc., who rejected 
with scorn Hezekiah’s invitation to a joint cele- 
bration of the Passover (2 Ch 30). What avails 
it to admit this abstract possibility? Other 


2 It may be noted that my view of the servant of Jahweh 
is entirely approved of by the Swedish scholar Matheus 
Lundborg in his interesting work, Begreppet Herrens 
Tjdnare hos Andre-Esaias (Lund, 1901), p. tor ff. 
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scholars suggest another possibility. They hold 
that passages like 57° present pictures of the 
impenitent portion of the exiles, only that in the 
_ drawing of these the eye sometimes strayed back to 
the centuries that were past. This was natural, see- 
- ing that the Exile was the punishment for the former 
sins of Israel, and it actually happens in the Book 
of Ezekiel. The latter prophet also readily com- 
bines the view of the sins of his contemporaries 
with the view of the sins of their fathers (Ezk 27 
37 134 1910 aod. 20m), 

In Professor Cobb’s opinion, the weight of 
argument in favour of the exilic date of Is 40 ff, 
which is derived from the form of these chapters, 
is even smaller than that from their contents. 
‘What the negative critics forget is the Protean 
character of genius. Other things being equal, 
the greater the genius the wider the limits within 
which his style will disport itself.’ These words 
are only the variation of an old theme, and even 
the appeal to the case of Goethe is not new. But 
any one who means to treat of the weakness of 
the argument which is drawn from the linguistic 
colouring of a literary product, will do well to 
distinguish carefully the groups of materials upon 
which this argument is based. The means of 
making a thorough acquaintance with the nature 
of this argument, I may add, are at the disposal of 
anyone who cares to study the special section I 
have devoted to this subject in my Zin/ett. in d. 
ALTE pp; L471 ST. 

Applying the principles there set forth to 
Is 40 ff., we find, ¢.g., so frequent a word as the 
relative ‘who’ expressed in the Book of Isaiah 
only twice (4274 43") by 3 (z#). The pronominal 
forms ‘to them’ or ‘to him’ are reproduced only 
three or four times (438 447%, ? 538) by Tay) (Zémé). 
The negative ‘not’ is expressed by bn (a7) in 
404 4317 448% Note that DN (éphes), besides its 
single occurrence in 58, meets us other ten times 
in chaps. 40-54. The preposition ‘according to’ 
is expressed by {3 (Aémé) in 432 441619 and the 
preposition ‘until’ appears in the form "Ip (dé) 
in 651%, The conjunction ‘also’ or ‘and’ has its 
equivalent in AX (aph) in 4o% 4110.23.26 4518 
43° 19 44st. 19 48124. 15, Further, I have noted 
such points as that the conjunction °5 jy (yd‘an 


ki) occurs in 316 75 86 2918 but the simple jy 
(yan) in 611 6512 664, 


Moreover, the inter- 


the Aram. sree’ for the wor mn, may 


noted, and not a few other phenomena might be ~ 
added (cf. my Linleit. in d, A.T. p. 321% f.). 4 
Some of these, such as the writing of nix (th) for — 


itt, and nino for mNp (54! 597), belong to the — 


paguishie eles to which I have given the’ 


name ‘successive.’ 


It is certainly hard to say why Isaiah, if he is 


the author of the whole book, should have changed 
so completely in his choice of such frequent words. 
I am not denying to any one freedom in his use 
of words. But it must be doubted whether an 
author in the exercise of this freedom would have 


resorted to change in so many of the components 


of his vocabulary, which, on account of their 
frequency, are wont to be employed unconsciously. 
Doubt as to the identity of the author grows when 
among the linguistic differences we find such as 
characterize a different stage in the seiihai 
of the particular language. 

Thus stands the matter in regard to the iaaghialee 
colouring of Is 4o ff., and this condition of things 
cannot be robbed of its argumentative value by 
general remarks on the possible variability of style. 

Professor Cobb’s hypothesis is set in a peculiar 
light by the circumstance that he connects it with 


_the supposition that the name of Cyrus, in the 


two passages where it meets us in Is 4o ff. (4478 
and 451), is a later interpolation (p. 90). The 
hazardous character of this conjecture is not 
removed by the fact that there are actually glosses 
invthe Osh Such explanatory notes recur with 
considerable frequency from Gn 21% (mn wb, 
cf. 17°") onwards. But the supposition that there 
is a gloss must be justified in each particular 
passage, and—which is the main point—the gloss 
embodies in any case a very ancient view of the 
meaning of the passage.—Now, can it be supposed 
that in the first of the above two passages the 
name of Cyrus is an interpolation? No, for the 
beginning of 44*8 proceeds in quite normal fashion, 
nay, there must be a dative supplied to the words, 
‘that saith,’ if the wins be removed. Hence 
there are only a very few exegetes, such as the 
Roman Catholic theologians, Henneberg and 
Schegg, who have decided on seeing in wnind of 
44°8 an interpolation. I cannot associate myself 
with them. Somewhat different is the situation 
in 45’. There nothing would be wanting as far 
as the external form is concerned, although vino 
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© called from without, for it is 
I have held by his right hand’ 
‘the expression ‘to his anointed’ 


apposition, ‘to Cyrus,’ added. The view, 
moreover, that the two expressions, ‘his anointed’ 
(451) and ‘my servant Jacob’ (v.**) cover the 
same subject, has everything against it and 
‘nothing in its favour. All the features of vv. 
_ support the interpretation which finds in the hero 
mentioned there a non-Israelitish prince who was 
conducted by the living God of Israel to great 


Mew Gift and 


Messrs. NELSON have published the following books for 
the Christmas and New Year season :-— 


In Fair Granada. 
Held to Ransom. 
Jim's Sweethearts. 
Great Explorers. 2s. 

Dickie. By Mrs. Hamilton Synge. Is. 6d. 

The Queen’s Shilling. By Geraldine Glasgow. Is. 


By E. Everett-Green. 
By F. B. Forester. 5s. 
By E. L. Haverfield. 


5s. 


2s. 6d. 


Miss Everett-Green’s Jz Fair Granada is a handsome 
volume of 450 pages, bound in blue and gold. It is one of 
her series of historical tales. It is a tale of Moors and 
Christians. 

Held to Ransom is more modern and more literary. It 
cannot be said to be more stirring, for both are steeped in 
adventure. Its heroes and heroines, strange to say, are 
Spaniards also. It is bound in a paler blue, set off with 
sesthetic brown and black. Both books are illustrated, of 
course, but Miss Everett-Green’s has the novel feature of 
two coloured illustrations. 

Jim’s Sweethearts are, of course, ‘ grown-ups’—mostly. 
For Jim is only seven. He is a brave, truthful little boy, 
and is often puzzled to find that though the truth tells twice 
it sometimes must not be told once. His mother enjoys a 
somewhat tearful responsibility in the upbringing of so 
manly a boy ; but his friends at the Vicarage find all things 
in him to be loved. 

The Great Explorers are Marco Polo, Christopher 
Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and nine more. Their story 
is told with much brevity, and the marvellous old illustra- 
tions, if seen by any ordinary boy, will speedily create an 
appetite for its wonderful narratives. 

Dickie is a beautiful little circus-girl. She is beloved by 
an ill-tempered, high-spirited horse named ‘Black Boy.’ 
She alone can manage the horse, who, indeed, manages 
himself when she is with him. They have conquered a 
temper together, perhaps, for she too has had one. Their 
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political successes, and so received the coi n 
to free the servant of Jahweh from captivit es 
There is no proclaiming here of ‘a mission of - 
Israel to Israel’ (Cobb, p. 90). 
Finally, the verdict that the last twenty-seven. 
chapters of the Book of Isaiah were not written 
by the prophet of the year 7o1, cannot “be. 


shattered even by the ironical remarks of Professor 


Cobb on the rapid advance of critical theories 
(p. 96f.). The false extremes of criticism cannot 
throw suspicion on its reasonable assumptions, 
which put forward nothing but what is based at 
once on material and formal indications. 


Reward Wooks. | 


story is very pleasant, and there are many interesting circus 
people besides them, 

The story of Zhe Queen’s Shzlling we seem to know 
before we read it. 

Besides these, Messrs. Nelson have published four picture 
books at Is. each. 


Messrs. Blackie & Son have published the following :— 


With Roberts to Pretoria. By G. A. Henty. 6s. 
_ To Herat and Cabul. By G. A. Henty. 6s. 
The Dragon of Pekin. By Captain F. S. Brereton. 5s. . 
The Doctor's Niece. By Eliza F. Pollard. 3s. 6d. 
In Quest of the Giant Sloth. By Dr. Gordon Stables. 
3s. 6d. 
The Boyhood of « Naturalist. 


Mr, Henty’s volumes, which lead this attractive list, both 
deal with camps and glory. Both are handsomely bound 
with olivine edges, the Boer war being in brilliant military 
red, the story of the first Afghan war in naval blue. They 
are not histories, though the history of both campaigns has, 
no doubt, been carefully studied for facts and incidents, and 
the countries themselves for local colour. They are stories, 
boys’ stories. Both books, therefore, possess the double 
interest of public achievement and private concern. They 
are written in that vivid entrancing style which makes the 
readers of Mr. Henty’s books hold their breath with excite- 
ment, and they are both characteristically illustrated. 

The Dragon of Pekin, bound in green and red and yellow 
and gold, with olivine edges, is a tale of the Boxer revolt in 
China. If the war had not been going on in South Africa 
our boys would have known far more about that terrible 
revolt than they do. But stories like this will bring it home 
to them,—its wild extravagance, its heart-rending scenes of 
suffering, its heroic endurance even unto death. 

In The Doctor's Niece we are at home again. At least 
Its scene is France, its heroine 


By Fred Smith. 3s. 6d. 


we are nearer home. 
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thoroughly French, and most pathetic and heroic. It is a 
story of home, and home is reached at last, though through 
much tribulation, and there is peace and rest. 

Dr. Gordon Stables has had many adventures in his life- 
time, but surely they are as nothing to those he has invented 
for his little heroes and heroines. J Quest of the Giant 
Sloth sends little boys and girls through the most wonderful 
experiences, but it does not matter what they set out to 
accomplish, they always accomplish it and come back 
smiling. : 

The Boyhood of a Naturalist is the most instructive of all 
Messrs. Blackie’s books, yet it is without a dull page. We 
do not know who Fred Smith may be,—it is not the author’s 
own name,—but he must have had a glorious boyhood, for 


itis his own boyhood he describes here, and he must surely 


have grown into a famous naturalist. 


Woodland, Field, and Shore. 


Mr. Oliver G, Pike has written a book which will delight 
the lovers of nature, and give them an interest in outdoor 
things even in winter. He has not only written it, but he 
has also most richly illustrated it, and the Religious Tract 
Society has given it the best possible paper and printing 
and binding, and reproduced two of the full-page illustra- 
tions in the best style of colour-printing. It costs 5s. net. 


The Awakening of Anthony Weir. 


This is Silas Hocking’s new story. It was Anthony 
Weir’s moral nature that was asleep, clergyman though he 
was. It was the touch of true love that awakened it, 
though his mother’s prayers prepared the way. It was a 
true awakening and not too late for the duties of life though 
somewhat late for its enjoyments. (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.) 


Heather’s Mistress. 


Heather and Bluebell were twin sisters who lived in the 
country with their grandmother and two old servants. 
The grandmother died, and Abigail the old faithful servant 
was much distressed when they were enticed to London and 
its gaieties. But they came back to their dear old ‘mistress’ 
in time; first Heather, Bluebell much later, after marriage 
and sorrow. The book is by Amy le Feuvre. Rosh 
3s. 6d.) 


The Gold that Perisheth. 


To say that The Gold that Perisheth is by David Lyall is 
to give it a circulation at once. It is a domestic tale, for 
there is both comedy and tragedy enough in most family 
circles to thrill us with. It is not the comical side of life 
however that this great writer is impressed by. Happiness 
is understood and well described, comicality is lost in the 
pathos of the things that men and women dare and endure. 
The tragedy is deep enough, and although the last chapter 
says * All’s well,’ we know that much is lost that never can 
be found again. (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.) 


_ published the finest book on Palestine, if not the 


An Artist’s Walks in Bible Lands. 
The Religious Tract Society has the honour of | 


book on travel, this season. It is the work, both pen a 
pencil, of the late Mr. H. A. Harper, who knew Pales 
intimately, loved it, understood it, wrote about it, 
sketched it, Reading this book and examining its art 
pictures they who never saw ‘that goodly land ’ will lea 
to understand and love it. The publishers have produced — 
a work fit to be laid beside the same author’s Walks in 
Palestine, and higher praise of workmanship is scarcely 
possible. . 
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Shires of England. 


In the year 1897 the Bishop of London, the late Dr. 
Mandell Creighton, published a volume which he called Zhe 
Story of some English Shires. It covered seventeen 
counties, and told their story both historically from the 
very earliest times till now, and also geographically from 
great city centre to open weald or down, The book has 
now been republished by the Religious Tract Society 
(Svo, pp. 384, 6s.), and contains an additional chapter 
on the county of Cambridge. This permanent library 
form of the book is most welcome. The information it 
contains may all be found somewhere else, but here it is 
related in a most unassuming manner, in a pleasant, 
continuous narrative, and with the most scrupulous accuracy 
of fact. Bishop Creighton’s purpose seems to have been 
to leave on his reader’s mind a general but distinct 
impression of each county’s peculiarities. He has so 
succeeded that each county takes its characteristic place 
in the mind as clearly as it occupies its position on a 
coloured map. 


The Story of Joseph. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published some simple 
chapters by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., on the life of 
Joseph, with its application to modern lives (2s. 6d.). 
The book is very attractively printed, and will no doubt 
be one of the most popular Christmas presents. 


Dr. Parker’s Pulpit Bible. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published a handsome 
quarto edition of the Authorized Version under the title of 
The Pulpit Bible. It is edited by the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
D.D., minister of the City Temple. Dr. Parker writes a 
short preface which he calls ‘ My last Will and Testament.’ 
He also contributes brief homiletical notes to almost every 
verse throughout the Bible. These notes are printed in 
small type on the margins, right opposite the verse they 
annotate. They form the distinctive feature of the Pylpit 
Bible. 

The notes we say are homiletical. This must be under- 
stood or the work will be utterly misjudged. They explain 
no obscurity of allusion, they identify no sites, they suggest 
no new translations. Their sole intention is to ‘improve’ 
the statement of each verse, that is to say, to state its 


st cleverness. But the striking thing 


y clever things, in order that he might say things 
vou be useful to young preachers. 
But here is an example. Let us choose the passage (Gn 


visit of the angels to Lot in Sodom. 
Verse 13—The ministry of destruction. Fire succeeds 
water. Disregarded voices,—experience, revelation, testi- 
mony. 
Verse 14—The preacher has often been mistaken for a 
mocker. 
Verse 16—Angel-driven! Expulsion may mean salvation! 
God writing His signature in capitals ! 
Verse 17—Do not make a pastime of deliverance ! 
Be energetic! Lose not a moment! 
Verse 18—The prayers of ignorance! We offer them 
to-day. 
_ _-Verse 19—Cities preferred to mountains. Divine mercy 
_ stooping to human weakness. Judgment waiting. 
Verse 20—Where God can accommodate man He will. 
Verse 21—God sometimes yields toman. It is an error 
to oppose human desire to divine judgment. 


Flee ! 


Notable Masters of Men. 


There is an idea at present that the doctrine of self-help 
has been pressed too far. Nevertheless, we should read and 
heartily recommend another such book if another Samuel 
Smiles would arise and write it. Mr. Edward Pratt’s 
Notable Masters of Men comes very near it. The story of 
the successful men whose lives it relates and portraits it 
presents is undoubtedly made inspiring and enobling, for it 
is clearly shown that their nobility did not lie in the love or 
| acquisition of money. It is a well-bound, handsome prize 
or present. (Melrose, 3s. 6d.) 


Boys of Our Empire. 


The problem for an editor of juvenile literature is how to 
combine interest and edification. It is one of the most 
difficult problems of our day. But the issues at stake are so 
tremendous that it is worth all the determination and patience 
which it involves. A year ago Zhe Boys of Our Empire 
was started with this commendable purpose clearly before 
the mind of its publisher, Mr. Andrew Melrose. The year’s 
numbers make a heavy handsome volume. Its title has been 
well chosen and never forgotten. It is a book for British 
boys. Every week introduces a new champion in some 
British sport, every week has its stories of adventure and 
its obvious jokes, and every week excludes everything that 
sensitive parent or suspicious guardian might disapprove of. 


The Sunday School Union has published :— 


By Mrs. Henry Clarke. 
By W. E. Cule. 1s. 6d. 
By Florence Witts. Is. 


Into Stormy Waters. Is. 6d, 


The Captain's Flags. 
Catharine of Siena. 


a remarkably clever man, and ‘this is 


1 notes is that he has schooled himself’ 


gual, occupying one column of the book) which describes | 


Stories from the Pilgrim's Progress. 1s. 
The New Playfellow. By Gertrude E. M. 


Marley's Boy. By Jennie Chappell. 9d. 
Geordie’s Victory. By Margaret S. Haycraft. 9d. 


Into Stormy Waters is a girl’s story, The Captain’s Flags 
a boy’s. The first is a story of the home, the second of the 
school. Both are very pleasantly written with wholesome 
purpose, and suitably illustrated. The Story of Catharine 
of Siena, and the Stories from the Pilgrim's Progress are also 
well illustrated, the illustrations in the latter being some- 
times quaint and original. Zhe New Playfellow belongs to 
the ‘Red Nursery’ Series. The illustrations this time are so 
charming that their author must be named, Florence Meyer- 
heim. Marley’s Boy and Geordie’s Victory are excellent 
prizes for the younger pupils. 


The Animals of the Bible. 


Mr, Gambier Bolton has written an account of some of 
the leading animals of the Bible, and illustrated it by photo- 
graphs from life. He does not say that he went to Palestine 
to find the living animals, some of them indeed are not to 
be found there now, but that does not matter. The little © 
book, which is published by Messrs. Newnes at Is. 6d., is 
both entertaining and useful. 


Times of Retirement. 


Messrs. Nisbet, in a beautiful Christmas volume, have 
published a series of devotional papers which Dr. Matheson 
recently contributed to St. Andrew (3s. 6d.). They are 
very short, but they are as thoughtful and thought-suggesting 
as anything Dr. Matheson has written. And Dr. Matheson 
alone is able to rescue our generation from the charge of 
inability to write devotional literature that will last. 


The Wide World Magazine. 


The seventh volume of the Wide World Magazine contains 
its issues from April to September (Newnes, 6s. 6d.). Its 
leading feature is Conan Doyle’s History of the great Boer 
war, of which it contains nine graphic chapters, illustrated 
by maps and photographs. But every page palpitates with 
thrilling narrative and amazing illustration. There is no 
need for adventurous youth to risk life or limb in war or 
wild beast chase, the utmost possible excitement of either 
can be had at the fireside, by some good uncle simply pre- 
senting a copy of this volume of the Wide World Magazine. 


Bergen Worth. 


A strong American story—strong in character and strong 
in incident. It is love that brings out manliness, and other 
deep passions are disclosed. But perhaps the keenest interest 
in the book arises from the part played by the men and 
things of God. It is nota religious novel, but religion is in 
it, religious sentiment and religious practice. Bergen Worth 
is a hero to be remembered. Wallace Lloyd’s next book 
will be looked for. The publisher is Mr. Fisher Unwin.} 


Vaughan 
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Contributions and Comments. 


CBrist and the Woman of Canaan. 


MATTHEW XV. 21-28. 


Ir may be that in considering this narrative of 
the woman of Canaan, sufficient attention has not 


_ been given to the fact of her addressing our Lord as 


‘son of David.’ This is the Gospel of St. Matthew 
we must remember, who was writing specially for 
Jews, and was concerned to exhibit Jesus as the 
Jewish Messiah. He would naturally be tender 
with Jewish prejudices, so far as possible, and he 
would be glad to show Jesus as tender with those 
prejudices also. For they were not entirely pre- 
judices. God’s election of the Jews was a great 
historical fact ; and as God does nothing lightly, 
so ‘He abideth faithful: He cannot deny Him- 
self.’ Their position of privilege was a reality, 
and it had not been forfeited yet. They had 
claims upon Him such as no other people could 
prefer; they stood in a unique relation to Him 
still Had Jesus slighted those claims and 
ignored that relation, the Jews might justly have 
resented it, but He did nothing of the sort. As 
here in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, so in 
Samaria (Jn 4°"), He is loyal to the Jews’ preroga- 
tive. 

Now what do we notice about this Canaanitish 
woman? She addresses Him as the ‘son of 
David.’ This can hardly have been accidental ; 
it must have been done with a motive. Did she 
think to commend herself to Him by this mode 
of address? Was it done to curry favour? Was 
it the least bit insincere? Did it amount to some- 
thing like an attempt to sail under false colours? 
for she was using a title which meant nothing for 
her, taking up ground in her approaches to Him 
to which she really had no right. If this was so, 
it may partly account for our Lord’s seeming 
harshness in so dealing with her that she might 
be led to rest her suit upon a truer ground. 
Those words of His that follow: ‘I am not sent, 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ 
are easily explained by restricting the reference 
to His own personal ministry, but as overheard 
by the woman they would bring home to her 
her mistake in addressing Him as the son of 
David. That title meant something; it was no 


mere title of courtesy ; and in all their approaches” 
to Him, He would have people to be absolutely 
Witness His reply to the young ruler’s” 


real. 
appeal, ‘Good Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?’ there was something not quite 
genuine in the young man’s standpoint evidently. 
Even so, perhaps, in the case of this woman. 
At all events, it was as ‘son of David’ that He 
belonged quite specially to the Jews, and, in 
choosing to address Him so, whatever her motive 
may have been, she had herself emphasized the 
fact that she had no claim upon Him. The 
woman sees her mistake, she stands corrected, 
but she will not therefore abandon hope; to be 
corrected is to be put in the way of doing better ; 
and she does better when hereupon she falls at 
His feet, and simply begs, ‘Lord, help me,’ her 
only claim her need, her only hope His mercy. 
So now the interest of the situation, and what 
shall make it instructive for all time, has resolved 
itself into the question, Will she really be able to 
accept this position unreservedly, as one who has 
no claim, nothing to commend herself by at all? 
Jesus will put it to the proof; He will try her 
by a severe utterance from the strictest Jewish 
point of view; He will hold her for a moment 
at that extreme distance which a Pharisee might 
have done. If from that distance she can still 
plead, if from that level she can be seen pre- 
vailing, what a door of mercy will thus be found 
opened for all these dogs of Gentiles! She will 
be pleading and winning her cause, not for herself 
alone, but for them all. She is like their repre- 
sentative. Taken at the Jews’ own valuation, 
they shall, by the mouth of this woman, put in 
their plea; and as it fares with her shall it be 
known how it may fare with them. ‘He an- 
swered and said, It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs.’ Most 
suppliants would have been silenced by receiving 
an answer like that. But Jesus knew the faith 
that was in this woman; otherwise one feels 
certain that He would not have spoken as He 
did; and the high honour He had in view for 
her was that she should be the one to draw 
out of these very words, which were only borrowed 
words as Jesus used them, a ground of hope for 


| 


sai mong their fellow-men as outcast | 
| desp sed. The Jewish setting of this incident 
accidental. The abiding lessons seem to be 


on that it will, Jesus will not reject us, 
ever that valuation be. (2) Only there must 
be no coming before Him pretending to be other 
a id better than we are. As candidates for grace, 
the lowest valuation we can set upon ourselves is 
not likely to be too low. 


F. G. CHOLMONDELEY. 


Leek Wootton Vicarage, Warwick. 
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Gafatians vi. 9. 


‘Let us not be weary (uh éyxax@uev) in well-doing : for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not (u? éxAvdmevot).’ 


THE commentators are careful to emphasize at 
_ greater or less length the distinction between these 
~ words; and even the ordinary New Testament 
reader cannot fail to observe the change from ‘let 
us not be weary’ to ‘faint not. The distinction 
is, of course, no idle one, and merits a few words. 
The ordinary reader observes that the apostle 
uses two different terms to express what, at first 
~~ flush, seems to be the same thing; St. Paul speaks 
first of ‘being weary,’ and then of ‘fainting.’ But 
the two terms are by no means identical in mean- 
ing, and the subtle mind of the apostle perceives 
at once the contrast and the connexion between 
the two. The exhortation, ‘ /e¢ us not be weary,’ 
means, and indeed might be more fittingly trans- 
lated, ‘Let us not lose heart’; the reference is 
more particularly to our attitude of mind, to our 
feelings. The condition, ‘if we faint not, refers 
to our actions, and means, ‘if we do not entirely 
desist, absolutely stop.’ That is to say, there is in 
the two phrases all the difference between the 
feeling of care-nothing and the state of do-nothing. 
Of course the one is very apt to lead to the other : 
if we care naught, we are apt to do naught; and 
that is just why the apostle writes as he does. 
‘Let us not lose heart’: he frames his exhortation 
with reference to the cause, not with reference to 
the effect, for the cause is at once more common 
in its occurrence and more subtle in its influence. 
And a further helpful thought is suggested by this. 
The ‘reaping’—the result we desire and aim at— 
depends on our actions, on our ‘not-fainting’; it 
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1) Let the world put upon us the lowest 


does not depend on our feelings, whether of de- 
spondency or of hopefulness. Let us be never so | 
downcast and hopeless as to the issue, still if we 
persist in our labours, the reward shall be ulti- 


mately ours. 4 
Harry SMITH. 
Tibbermore Manse, Perth. — 


—— 
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Ruke i. 3. 


Ir seems worth while to point out how early 
the question whether wa@ow, in the sentence, 7apy- 
KodovdnKdre Tac dvwbev axpyBds, Was masculine Or 
neuter, was answered in the opposite direction. 

The first who took it as masculine seems to 
have been Justin the Martyr (about 1 50), when 
he speaks of izopvjpara written by apostles of 
Christ and shose who followed them, kat tev exelvous 
rapaxodovdyodvtwv (Dial, 103). For he alludes 
here, apparently, to the Gospels of Matthew and 
John as written by apostles, and those of Mark 
and Luke as coming from followers of the apostles. 

The same construction is maintained by Eusebius, 
when he writes on Luke (ZZ. iii. 4, 7): Ta wActoro 
cvyyeyovas TO Tatdw Kal Tots Aourois SE od Tapéepyws 
rav droctéhwov dyidykds, ‘He lived mostly with 
Paul, but conversed also more than occasionally 
with the other apostles, receiving from them the 
art of medical treatment of souls (yvxSv Geparevtt- 
xjjs), traces of which he left in two divinely inspired 
books (év dvalv . . . Geomvetotous . . « BuBAéors) in 
the Gospel, which he testifies to have written, as 
delivered unto us by those who from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, zwzth 
whom all, he says, he followed from the beginning, 
(ois kat, pnowy, erévubev Emace TapnKkodovOyKEevar), 
and in the Acts,’ etc. 

A third ancient authority for this view is 
Epiphanius, /Zaeres. 51. 7. Like Eusebius, who | 
expressly calls the books of Luke divinely in- 
spired, he emphasizes that the Holy Ghost in- 
duced Luke to write his Gospel (avoryxaGer 70 ayLov 
mvedpa Kal emWUTTEL TOV ayLov Aovxayv), ‘who intro- 
duces in proof of truth as witnesses the ministers 
ofthe Word . .. and says: Itseemed good to me, 
after 1 followed in order from the first them who 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, to 
write unto thee (Zoe kapot arapnkohovOnKoTL dvobev 
rois abrérrais Kal danpéraus TOU Aéoyou yevomévols).. 

The same view is taken by Euthalius (ed. 
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Zacagni, 421), and, perhaps, also by Papias and 
Clement of Alexandria, when they used the same 
word, while speaking of the Gospel of Mark: 
Papias, that he did not follow Christ, but later 
Peter, otre mapyxohovOncey ait vorepov de. . « 
Ilérpw ; Clement, that the Roman Christians asked 
him as follower of Peter to write his Gospel, wapa- 
kaécartov Mapxov dcdv &kodouOhcarra atTd méppwley 
kal peuvnpévov tov LexOevrwv avaypdiyar To eipypéevas 
It seems, further, to be found in the Latin 
Prologus to the Third Gospel, where Luke is 
designated as discipulus apostolorum, postea (vero) 
Paulum secutus. The Latin version of the text, 
‘adsecuto a principio omzzbus,’ is ambiguous ; 
but the verb (asseguz) favours the neuter, and some 
MSS of the Old Latin and of the Vulgate, and 
the printed editions of the latter, put omzza. 
Grammatically it is possible to take wacw as 
masculine; but the connexion excludes this view, 
and it is strange that it found so much favour in 
the oldest times, and even later, after the explana- 
tion as meuter had been put forward. ‘The first 
certain trace of the latter explanation I find in 
the Syriac palimpsest from Sinai, ‘When I had 
examined all these things from the beginning,’ 
ven io pda pox monay. The same sense is given 
as iat of the Peshito in the Literal Translation 
Jrom the Syriac Peshitto Version, by James Mur- 
dock (sixth edition, Boston and London, 1893), 
‘as they delivered ¢hem to us... as I had ex- 
amined ¢hem all accurately.’ But when we turn 
to the Peshito text itself, we find that it runs quite 
differently: pndao myaryy nin amps dwn, Ze. «be- 
cause I was zear carefully to all of them.’ It is 
curious to ask how Murdock came to anticipate 
in his translation the reading of the Sinai Codex 
by more than forty years. With the Peshito seems 
to agree, again, the later Syriac version, the so- 
called Philoxeniana, as edited by White. It is 
true White translated: ‘Qui assecutus sum alte 
oma diligenter, but the text has 5y> yO N|PINNI 
msmnn noah, and must be translated, ‘ having fol- 
lowed from above al/ carefully’ ; nmdy i 18 masculine, 
the neuter zaow is rendered in this translation by 
pby ; see, for instance, Lk 220 319-20, 
It is not necessary to quote other witnesses ; 
only one word about the Gothic version, in which 
‘allaim’ is again ambiguous; it may be neuter or 
masculine. This version agrees with a few Latin 
MSS (bg of the Old Latin, and BGO of the 
Vulgate) in the gloss: 


‘visum est mihi et spiritud 


= 
sancto Did this gloss enter from the Latin into 
the Gothic, or from the Gothic into the Lati 
is there any trace of it already in Greek sources? 
See above on Eusebius and Epiphanius. , 


Es. NESTLE. _ 


Maulbronn. 


St. Fobn’'s Gospef and the Logos.’ 


A very interesting contribution from the pen of 
Professor Jannaris has lately appeared, on the 
interpretation of thé prologue to St. John’s Gospel, 
which deserves careful consideration. ‘The author 
approaches his subject from a standpoint different 
from that of most students of the Gospel; and as 
few things throw so much light on a well-worn 
study as a new point of view, this advantage 
should be borne in mind. 

A Greek himself, Professor Jannaris knew 
colloquial Greek as a living tongue in the first 
instance, and became a classical scholar in the 
second ; and his principal publication is meant to 
show the unity of the Greek language from the 
most ancient times to our own.? Being then a 
master of the classical and the modern colloquial 
language equally, and having traced the stages by 
which the one has given place to the other, he has 
singular opportunity for reading the Greek of the 
New Testament, which is intermediate, with all 
the light that can be thrown on it from either side. 
‘Some years since,’ he says, ‘I was struck by the 
frequency in New Testament Greek of what I 
should call editorial misreadings and misrender- 
Issey As it appears in our printed editions, 
alike Received and critical, the New Testament is 
perhaps the worst edited of all ancient texts.’ — 
Professor Jannaris finds in the opening of St. 
John’s Gospel a notable instance of this; and his 
paper is to show how the passage ought to be 
read. He says: ‘My object here is not the 
ambitious task of investigating or even reviewing 


_ the Logos doctrine in its wide and post-apostolic 


history, nor shall I embark on philosophical and 
theological speculation. My research will be con- 


1 Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft una 
die Kunde des Urchristentums. Giessen: J. Ricker. By 
A. N. Jannaris. 

* An Historical Greek Grammar, chiefly of the Attic . 
dzalect as written and spoken, from classical antiquity down 
to present times. London, 1897. 


ings, and the method I shall adopt is that of a 
rely philosophical, 7.e. grammatical and histor- 


'n the interpretation which he finally reaches, 
sor Jannaris innovates in two respects ; first 
meaning of the term Adyos, and secondly in 
punctuation and connexion of the text. 
sumes indeed the Received Text throughout the 
fourteen opening verses, which alone he discusses 
(save in a triviality of spelling), but his division of 
the clauses presents several changes. ' 

First the usual meanings of Adyos are discussed. 
From the two senses of A¢yw—‘ say’ and ‘tell ’— 
those of a saying or message, and of an injunction 
or command, are immediately derived. To these 
are added two other uses, namely, that of articu- 
late thought, or reason, and that of an equivalent 
for the Aramaic memra when coupled with a 

‘possessive in which it is virtually merged, e.g. ‘the 
~ Name of God,’ which may be simply a paraphrase 
_ of ‘God.’ These are regarded as the only dis- 
tinct meanings which Adyos bears in the N.T. 
_ generally, while even of these the third is absent 
from the Gospels. One would have thought 

that the meaning of a ‘reckoning’ or ‘account,’ 
which the word often has in the N.T., ought at 
all events to be added. However, Professor 
_ Jannaris considers none of these senses applicable 
to the opening of St. John, so a full enumeration 
is unimportant. 

Next the question is considered when the term 
éyos first appears in post-biblical writers ‘as the 
personal or anthropomorphic Logos, as the Incar- 
nate Son of God.’ The form of the question is 
curious, as Christian writers have not identified 
the Logos with the Son of God only when Incar- 
nate: but that is perhaps a slip. The answer 
given is that it first emerges in the middle of the 
second century ; and the Logos doctrine seems to 
have gained currency only at the end of that 
century. This meaning is therefore set aside also 
as inapplicable in St. John. Professor Jannaris 
very truly observes that the introduction of the 
term 6 dgdyos (with the article) in the opening 
sentence of the Gospel,—and that with no pre- 
paration or subsequent explanation,—implies that 

- the author used it in some well-known sense ; and 
this is confirmed by the fact that he never reverts 
to its use afterwards, as he certainly would have 
done, had he been impressing some new meaning 


rather to the Johannine | 


He | 


ny 


upon a term selected for a position of such promi- 
nence, 

What then can be meant by this Logos—the 
Logos—which the writer assumes will be familiar 
to all? ‘It can only be the well-known Aédyos, 
“der Spruch,” the dictum or deliverance with 
which the Book of Genesis opens: God sazd («irev 
5 eds), the utterance (Adyos) or Spruch, by which 
God created the world, by the repetition (nine 
times!) of which utterance all things came into 


being (éyévero) one after another, and without 


which not a thing came into being... . In 
beginning the life of Christ, St. John very natur- 
ally and fittingly thinks of the beginning of the 
world, and so opens or prefaces his narrative with 
the account of the creation in Genesis. ‘God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light.’ . . . 
Conceiving Christ as the ‘true Light,’ then, John 
very naturally connects him with the account in 
Genesis where the //gzt marks the first divine 
step.’ 

It is one merit in this interpretation, as Pro- 
fessor Jannaris rightly points out, that it ‘accounts 
for the coincidence—the unmistakable coinci- 
dence—regarding the use of the term Adyos both 
in St. John and Philo. For without necessarily 
copying or knowing each other, both writers refer 
to the same well-known work of God recorded in 
the well-known opening lines of Genesis.’ And 
quotations from the writings of Philo go to show 
that the resemblances and differences between 
these and the prologue of St. John’s Gospel, in 
the use of the term Adyos, are alike consistent 
with its adoption by both from the story of the 
creation. 

Notwithstanding the limits that Professor Jan- 
naris set himself at the beginning of his paper, he 
adds a few paragraphs to show how the Adyos used 
by St. John in this simple sense might easily, and 
did in fact, become the basis of the theological 
teaching which subsequently identified the Logos 
with the son of God. This he attributes to the 
need felt by men who were Hellenic philosophers. 
before they became Christians, for bringing theix 
new faith into touch with their philosophic habits. 
and convictions, and presenting it to others who: 


1Cf, Bigg’s Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 18, 
where after quoting from the De Agric. a passage on the 
Abyos, Professor Bigg remarks, ‘ Here Philo is thinking, not 
of Wisdom, but of the mighty ‘‘God said ” of the Book of 
Genesis.’ 
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were not yet believers, in a form suited to specu- 
lative minds. No doubt if the reading of St. 
John’s prologue on these lines be accepted, the 
history of the Logos doctrine must be explained 
in such a way. 

A further point must be added if Professor 
Jannaris’ view is to be presented completely. 
Where ddyos occurs in v.14, it is not taken in the 
same sense. Twelve verses intervene between 
its previous mention and this point, and these 
contain many ideas weighty enough to carry the 
mind forward, and so to make a direct resumption 
in v.14 far from the only possible way of reading it. 
The natural reference, in the opinion of Professor 
Jannaris, for kat 6 Adyos aapé éyévero is to the 
é€ovata of the sentence preceding, this word being 
understood in the sense of ‘commandment,’ which 
it often bears. The charge given to believers to 
become God’s children is conceived as becoming 
embodied in us (ev iyiv) Christians, and so as 
‘becoming flesh.’ If Professor Jannaris’ transla- 
tion of the whole passage be given, no difficulty 
will be found in seeing both how he punctuates 
the text in a new way, and how he gives effect to 
these corrections in the translation of the principal 
term in dispute :— 


V.1 In the beginning was the utterance. Now the utter- 
ance was made unto God, and wasa god. This “utterance 
was in the beginning made unto God. ° All things came 
into being through it, and without it not a thing came into 
being. That which is come into being, *therein was life 
and the life was the light of mankind. ° And the light is 
shining in the darkness and the darkness hath not over- 
taken it. 

There appeared a man sent from God: his name was 
John. ‘The same came for declaration (to declare things 
concerning the Light), so that all may become believers 
through him. ®He was not the Light, but was (came) to 
declare ¢h¢wgs concerning the Light. The true Light that 
illuminateth every man coming into the world 1° was in the 
world, and the world came into, being through him, and yet 
the world recognized Him not. “He came into His own 
home and his own people received him not. ™ But as many 
as received him, to them gave he authority to become God’s 
children for those whichbelieve in his name; 18 which were 
born not through bloodshed nor through the will of the 
flesh nor through the will of man, but from God. ™And 
the mandate became flesh and lodged in us, and so we beheld 
his (the Light’s) glory. 


It will probably be felt that some parts of the 


to treating Adyos in v.J4 as quite unconnected 
with the same term where it occurs in v.1. Nor 
is it easy to see how the charge to become God’s 
children could be said to ‘become flesh, or eve 
to ‘lodge in us.’ For myself I should say that 
this interpretation was forced, and resulted in no 
really intelligible sense. But it does not stand or 
fall with Professor Jannaris’ main contention that 
Adyos in v.t means the creative word of God 
recorded in the opening of Genesis. In this there 
is much to attract. It puts to rest once for all 
the difficulties that have always been felt at finding 
here, and here only in the Johannine writings, the 
language of speculative theology, which not only — 
is characteristic of a later generation, but has _ 
besides more affinity with the philosophy of the 
schools than with the profound simplicity and the 
Hebrew cast of mind so noticeable elsewhere in 
St. John’s writings. Of course the acceptance of | 


this interpretation no more involves the denial 
of the later-developed doctrine concerning Christ 
as the Logos of God than the rejection of 1 Jn 57 
(in the Received Text) implies denial of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or the reading of ds in- 
stead of @eds in 1 Ti 31° implies the rejection of © 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. But it would at — 
once cut away the strongest ground on which — 
attacks upon the authenticity of the Gospel have — 
been based ; and it would bring the opening verses 
into complete accord with the rest of the Gospel, 
inasmuch as the ideas there expressed would be — 
found simple, profound, and deeply Hebraic, as 
elsewhere. 

True this does not remove all difficulties. 
Whether one places the stop after xai @cds jy, 
treating this as a clause complete (as Professor 
Jannaris does), or after the following 6 dédyos 
(which is the customary punctuation), or after the 
obros following (which is perhaps the best division), 
it remains a difficulty that the word which God — 
uttered in creation should be identified with God 
who uttered it. I am disposed to take this clause 
as intended to exclude the false idea that the 
utterance once made had a power of itself, and 
to guard the truth that God, and God alone, was 


. the source and origin of created things, Just as 


the later Brahmans taught that even the gods 
themselves attained their ends and became what 


views which Professor Jannaris thus puts forth are | they were by means of sacrifice,! thus giving to 


more convincing than others. To deal with a | 


minor Issue first, most readers will perhaps demur | 


sacrifice an independent existence and magical 
J £.9. Satapatha Bréhmana, 1, 6. 2. 1.3 1. 5.2, 10. 


such nS = eee that ‘The cord was with 
ie pv and God was this word; it was in the be- 
ginning with God.’ 
‘th ne latter part of v.%. It is far from clear what 
Professor Jannaris understands by the clause, 
“That which is come into being, therein was life,’ 
etc. Does he mean ‘ Life was in what came into 
being,’ or does he mean, ‘What came into being 
was life in the word’? Iam disposed to accept 


a Hebraism for ‘lived’ in correspondence with 

_ éyévero above, just as év aire corresponds with 6’ 

avrov.! 

Despite these difficulties of detail—from some 
of which no interpretation yet propounded is free 
—the main point of Professor Jannaris’ rendering 
commends itself. The case for reading Adyos as 
r the creative word which summoned all things into 

being, as Genesis records, appears to me even 
~~ stronger than Professor Jannaris has shown, when 
taken in the same sense in v.!4, with due attention 
given to the analogy drawn out in vv.!> on the one 
hand, and wv.*1* on the other. The fundamental 
ideas in St. John’s mind are those which he ex- 
presses somewhat differently in 1 Jn 12 278 He 
had himself witnessed a new creation. A ‘ word of 
Life’ had once more been uttered by God, and it 
was the apostle’s duty to declare the Life, the 
Eternal Life, which was with (pds) the Father, 
and was manifested. It was no novelty—this 
creative command—and yet it was a new word of 
power. Light was its first effect in the beginning 
of all things, and yet the light did not banish the 


darkness. Now again the word of God was 


uttered, and again the same effect ; so that at last | 


‘the darkness is passing away, and the true Light 
is already shining.’ This teaching is drawn out, 


with of course difference of form and phrase, in 
1 Parallels are not uncommon ; ¢.g. Jn 6® 14°, where the 


sense is probably ‘I am the Way; the true and living 
Way.’ 


the ie to the Gospel, but in Mesialere 
“In the beginning was — 
Through it God, and God | 
ee : . . 5 

alone, called all things into being. All that was 


the creative word. 


A further difficulty remains in | 


the second alternative, treating ‘was life’ as again © 


harmony with the Epistle. 


made became alive in it. And this life was light 
for men. Yet a light that left darkness surround- 


_ing, unable to quench the light, but never scattered 


by it. Then God’s word was heard again: the 
word of the Lord came unto John, who was sent 
to declare the Light which was Life for men. And 
once more the true Light was found not to banish 
the darkness at once; for when in the world the 
world did not recognize Him,—no, not even His 
own did so. 
who received Him and believed on His Name— 
were given the power of a new life, an eternal life, 
so that they might become sons of God. By no 
natural birth must they become such, but being 
begotten of God. So God’s word became flesh— 
took human form—and dwelt in our midst; and 
we beheld the glory which shone forth on this new 
utterance, “Let Light be,”—glory as of an only 
Son from a Father’s side, full of grace and truth.’ 

It is hard to say whether the more suitable 
pronoun in reference to the true Light is ‘He’ or 
‘it? In any case, the thought is wholly fixed on 
Jesus Christ; but, except in the clause ‘became 
flesh,’ the form of the thought is not personal, the 
Lord being conceived as the Light. Perhaps 
more justice would be done to the metaphor— 
which yet is more than metaphor, for ‘this is the 
message which we have heard from Him and 
announce unto you, that God is Light,’—if the 
less personal pronoun were employed. But the 
whole thought is so intensely personal at bottom, 
that one can hardly deem this adequate. 

The connecting link between 6 Adyos caps éyevero 
and the previous év apx7 fv 6 Adyos . . . TavTa 
8v abrov eyéveTo is thus found in v.®, which is but 
another way of expressing the established O.T. 
phrase, ‘The w -ord of the Lord came unto John.’? 
And the whole of the prologue answers to, and is 
interpreted by, the ideas embodied in St. John’s 


2 éyvévero Novos Kuplou mpos . - is a common form. 


Yet those that were truly His own— 


exposition. As one last illustration of this I may 
add that the key to the understanding of €& aind- 
tov is certainly to be found in 1 Jn 3°, and 
Professor Jannaris’ translation ‘bloodshed’ is 
without doubt a mistake. E. P. Boys-SMITH. 


Hordle Vicarage. 


‘Ascha: M Supplementary Mote. 


WueEn I wrote my note on ‘Azeka, published in 
last month’s issue (p. 95 f.), I was unaware that 
the wish I then expressed for a speedy publication 
of the Inscription 82-3-23, 131 had been realized 
half a year ago. Hugo Winckler, whom we have 
to thank for making us acquainted with so many 
new historical texts, gave to the public a transcrip- 
tion and translation of the above inscription in his 
Altorient. Forschungen, zweite Reihe, iii. 2 (Leipzig, 
1901), 1. p. 570 ff., under the title ‘ Bruchstiicke 
von Keilschrifttexten,’ No. 18. The inscription 
belongs, according to Winckler, to Sargon (cf. the 
expedition of the latter to Ashdod), and runs as 


follows :— 

DS oe cba 6 Sth Onn a tomny sland faeces Alc on eee 
Nod Ae ratha of Assur, my lord, a district (zagz) . . . 
ant TTA the city d-za-fa-a, his garrison town (6é¢ 

tuklati-Xu), which between . 
5... .ahigh... a mountain peak, was situated, like 


the sheath of an iron dagger . . . 
. and rivalled each other the peaked mountains. . 
. in bringing siege instruments (avammé) .... . 
[The approach] of my horses saw they and the tumult 
of my troops [heard they] 
1 6 8G ot I captured and plundered . . . 


TO: ape ese of a royal [city] of the PAz/istines 


o) erg ities a: Vache. |p) Mig) me mreraNe cell le: Wai se)= tae Mites a: cele) Ve mcs) etitel 


. unblemished oxen [I offered ?] 

5. Bytes of the palace, like a mountain before them. . 
. then rose not up for him his sun-god, at the 

[drying up] of his water, 

-] hewed with axes, a trench round about 

Be Ee men skilled in war he brought in .... . 

By. eleven bind the troops of Martu, all of them .. . he, 
- [summoned I] against them, with seven times 

sixty (=420) . 
a eee who from within [made a sally, I fought ?]. 


15. [while he. . 


First Epistle, whose very phrases continually aid its _ 


spoken of. ‘The name of his! strong casi 
Azaka, is unknown elsewhere’ (Winckler, p. 572). 
But, in spite of the fragmentary character of the iS 


text, it is quite clear that we have to do with one 


and the same wax of the Assyrian king; and indeed, 


as far as I can see, it may be just as well an 
episode in the Judzo- Philistine campaign of 


Sennacherib, a point which it may be left to others, 
with the aid of his inscriptions, to discuss further. 
‘Azeka lay on the route from Jerusalem to Philistia, 
and a glance at the map shows abundantly the 
mountainous character of this region. 

We have now a double interest in what the 
O.T. tells us about ‘Azeka. In Jos 101 we read 
that the Amorites were pursued by Joshua from 
Gibeon up to Beth-horon, and thence to “Azeka 
and Makkeda. In 1 S 17! the Philistines assemble 
their host at 
Dammim, between Socho and ‘Azeka. 
to 2 Ch 119 Rehoboam re-fortified a number of 
cities in Judah and Benjamin, and among them 
Socho, Lachish, “Azeka, and Zor‘a. In Jer 347 it 
is said that Lachish and ‘Azeka alone were left of 
the fortified cities of Judah, on the advance of 
Nebuchadrezzar. And, finally, in the post-exilic 
period, “Azeka is once more (Neh 1120) named 
immediately after Lachish, among the settlements 
of the returned exiles. 


Socho, and encamp at Ephes 


“Azeka must thus from 
ancient times, from the period of the Judges until 
after the Exile, have been an important mountain 
fortress ; and that it gave trouble to the Assyrians 
in their Philistine wars, we learn from the inscrip- 


tion quoted above. 


Fritz HomMMEL. 
Munich. 


1 /.e. of the unknown rebel in his mountain fastnesses. 
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According 


brethren of Jesus were sons of > Toséok By. an 
r wife than Mary. That they were sons of 
ary he cannot receive. They impress him as 
Maer, not younger, men than Jesus. And he 
_ thinks that if they had been Mary’s sons Jesus 
would have committed her to their keeping, and 
not to John’s. 


He thinks they were sons of an earlier and less 
spiritual wife than Mary. For then he can 
-_ understand ‘their unbelief in this younger brother 
with His unworldly ideas and divine aspirations.’ 

Then also he can understand something of what 
ff Jesus must have suffered in the Nazareth home 

during His early years. The misunderstanding 
and the criticism of His elder half-brothers must 
have been hard to bear—an early cross laid on 
His shoulders, and a heavy one. But at least, 
_ thinks Dr. Watson, it prepared Him for the 
= gauntlet of Pharisaic faultfinding and slander. 


e ells 2 


‘When Christ says, Resist not evil; but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also—it is an overstatement, made 
for the sake of emphasis.’ So says Mr. W. J. 
Dawson, in his new life of Christ, to which he has 

Vou. XIII.—4. 


S- 


‘Motes of Recent Exposition. 


‘given the title of Zhe Man Christ Jesus “(Grar 


capable of an overstatement, was He also capable 


Aes 


“hd ait a 
es =n ‘nad 


ised “ah W's 


Richards, ros. 6d.) a 
ae 

He calls Christ’s law of revenge an over- 

statement, made for the sake of emphasis. Surely 

he himself is guilty of a misstatement in doing so. 

An overstatement for the sake of emphasis—is 

that not simply an untruth? And if Christ was 


of anunderstatement? And are not these things 
the cause of half the bitterness in this world? 
‘For a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought 
with outright, 


But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter 
to fight.’ 


‘These enigmatic sayings inculcate a certain 
spirit and temper; they do not lay down a literal 
law of conduct.’ That is on the same page, but that 
is different. That means, that in saying ‘Whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also,’ our Lord lays down a general 
law and does not state a particular example. It 
was the way in which this greatest Lawgiver gave 
His laws. It was the way His greatest countrymen 
gave them, and His hearers were so familiar with 
the way that they did not misunderstand it. 


We misunderstand it because we are Western 


other seeds, so prosaic and Western are we. And 
when He said, ‘Whosoever shall smite thee on the 
_ right cheek, turn to him the other also,’ we wonder 
how it can be done, and call it an overstatement. 

It must be done and always done, else what do we 

more than others? It must be done and always 
done, else how can we be perfect as our Father 

which is in heaven is perfect? But how it is to 
be done depends on circumstances. I turn the 
other also to-day; to-morrow I do not. To-day 
you turn the other also, and I do not. It depends 


on circumstances. 


How fares it with the Gospel after recent 
criticism ? The Gospels we have, and after all is 
said against them they will be there, the wonder of 
our youth, the strength of our manhood, the 
But the Gospel is 

greater and more vital than the Gospels. 
- more difficult to hold. The Gospels might remain, 

and we might read ‘I am the true vine and My 

Father is the husbandman’ with the old tremor, 

even after the Fourth Gospel has been proved to 

be the work of the Presbyter. But the Gospel 
wherein we stand, by which also we are saved—it 
means that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that 

He rose again the third day, according to the 

Scriptures—it is not like the Gospels, it is unseen, 

unhandled, it is miraculous. How fares it with the 


comfort of our declining years. 
It is also 


Gospel after recent criticism ? 


When you ask the question, recent criticism 
looks up in wonder. It has not touched the 
Gospel, it is with the Gospels that it has had to 
do. It has shown, or tried to show, that the 
Gospels are unhistoric. But it vehemently pro- 
tests that it has only shorn the Gospel of its 
husks and hindrances, and left it better than 
ever it was. 

But the husks are the miracles, 
the resurrection from the dead. 


They include 
They include 


s the ue of all ae we go ra are it ae | 


the search for it. 


may be as ie i sy call it, but i 
the Gospel wherein we stand. 


‘They know that. 
Gospel; they know it is not the same. They 
know that the essential thing in the old Gos; pel 
is the miraculous. And they know that they : are 
changing the Gospel completely, for it is just t o 
miraculous that they assail. : 


They may call it a better 


We sometimes blame them for assailing the 4 
credibility of the Gospels. They are quite en-_ 
titled to do that. If they think that the Gospels — 
are incredible, or if they think that anything they 
contain is incredible, they are quite entitled to say 
so and try to prove it. 
of the truth. 


Surely we are not afraid — 
Surely we do not want to hinder 
But when they assail the 
credibility of the Gospels, they do so as a means 
towards an end. The end is the elimination of 
the miraculous. And we have a right to protest 
if before they have begun to examine the Gospels 
they have decided that the miraculous has no 
business to be there. 


Did you hear that they rejected the miraculous 
because they knew that miracles were impossible ? 
None of them say that. : 
trary. 


Schmiedel says the con- 
he says, ‘to start from 
any such postulate or axiom as that miracles are 
impossible.’ Dr. Percy Gardner does say that 
‘miracles would form exceptions to that great 
law of the Conservation of Energy which men 
of science regard as holding in all parts of the 
physical universe.’ But Dr. Percy Gardner, on 
his own admission, knows little about physical 


science, and even he does not commit himself 
explicitly. 


I am not going, 


Did you hear that they rejected the miraculous 
because they found that the documents which 
contained it were composed so long after the 
event as to be untrustworthy ? 


: 
; 
} 
| 


The date, says © 


ibitable transformation in the original tradition 
_ taken place much more rapidly than one 
ight have been ready to suppose. The credi- 


bility of the Gospel history cannot be established 
by an earlier dating of the Gospels.’ 


The date has little to do with it. It is true 
that Schmiedel and all who hold with him date 
the Gospels pretty late. It is true that in that 
way they get room for sources of the Gospels, 


and sources of sources of the Gospels, and are 


able to represent that there are things in the 
Gospels which may not have been there at the 


‘beginning, and even how these things got added 


to the original Gospels. But if they cannot get 
time, they do not mind. An ‘indubitable trans- 
formation in the original tradition’ has taken 
place. They know that from looking at the 
Gospels as they stand. For the Gospels as they 
‘stand contain the record of miracles. 


Now miracles may not be impossible, but to the 
modern critic they are incredible. After Professor 
Huxley he cannot say they are impossible ; but 
after Professor Huxley he says they are incredible. 
And he says that no amount or quality of evidence 
will make themcredible. To be incredible is there- 
fore to be non-existent. But he is so loyal to the 
Lord Jesus Christ that he will not say He deceived 
the people. He says that they were not there at 
the beginning, probably not when the earliest 
attempts were made at writing Gospels ; they were 
added later, they are an ‘indubitable transforma- 


tion in the original tradition.’ 


There are different ways of explaining how they 


came there. The latest and the most ingenious 


two classes. 
healing, and there are the miracles proper. 
miracles of healing were not miracles. 


“new 7 book, A Fis oric Pew of the New Testamer ent 
} (A. (Ss tot Black, 6s.). 3 a ia 
* : it 
Professor Gardner divides the miracles into 
There are the so-called miracles of 


The 
They 
always demanded faith in the recipient. ‘Now,’ 
says Dr. Gardner, ‘deeds of healing, in which a 


certain undefined power in the healer is met — 


by faith in the person healed, are in no way 
miraculous.’ 
or they may have been few ; that depends on the 


The cures may have been many, 


evidence, and the evidence in such matters is 
exceedingly hard to sift. But they were not 
miracles. ‘Jesus stands in history as one among 


a number of faith-healers.’ 


The cases of exorcism come under this head. 
They were cases of physical disease, says Dr. 
Gardner, especially of epilepsy and insanity. In 
ascribing them to diabolic agency, Jesus ‘doubt- 
less spoke in the manner of the age.’ Whether 
he knew better or not, Dr. Gardner cannot say. 
He considers it probable that He did not, and he 
holds that we need think no less of Him on that 
account. But, be that as it may, the cases of 
exorcism were simply cases of healing. The 
same faith was needed in the recipient, the same 
influence was exercised by the stronger over the 
feebler nature. In casting out devils Jesus took 
His place among the faith-healers. 


When we pass from the so-called miracles of 
healing we come to the miracles proper. They 
are deeds which ‘are inconsistent with our ex- 
perience of the working of law in the material 
world, such as the turning of water into wine, 
and the feeding of multitudes from a few baskets 
(sic) of food.’ 


Now, what Dr. Gardner has to say of the 
miracles proper is that they are not only not 
miracles, but they are nothing at all.» Theyinever 


_ 


were wrought. 
that they were wrought. 
shipping inventions of a later age. 


d formed by exaggeration and distorted by very 

: imperfect physiological knowledge, rest on a basis 

of fact. But Jesus as turning water into wine, as 

feeding multitudes from a few baskets of food and 

: the like, belongs not to history, but to a perfectly 
familiar field of pseudo-historic tale and legend.’ 


What ground has Dr. Gardner for saying this? 
He has no ground. He simply supposes, and 
says it must beso. As a critic of the Gospels he 
has his sources, and perhaps, like Schmiedel, his 
sources of sources. But, so far as it appears, the 
earliest sources are as full of the miraculous as 
the latest. 


from analogy. Other men, he says, have had 


The only proof he offers is a proof 


similar legends told of them; Jesus must also 
have had His. 


He gives one example. He quotes it from 
‘At the outset 
of his mission,’ says Dozy, ‘Mohammed said that 
he aiso had dwelt in error, since he had taken 
part in the worship of idols; but God, he de- 


clared, had opened his heart. 


Dozy’s Histoire de [Lslamisme. 


This figurative 
phrase was taken literally, and gaye rise to the 
following tale, which was placed in Mohammed’s 
own mouth :—“ One day, when I was lying on my 
side near the Kaaba, some one approached and 
cut open my body from chest to abdomen, and 
took out my heart. There was brought to me a 
basin of gold filled with faith; in it my heart was 


washed and replaced in me.” 


Professor Gardner places that story beside the 
narratives of the Gospels. And even that story, 
he admits, does not fit into the life of Mohammed 
as the miracle narratives fit into the life and 
character of Jesus. Quoting again from Dozy, 
he admits that ‘the biographies of 
Mohammed have infused the marvellous with so 


earlier 


No one at the time eae 4 
They are hero-wor- | 
‘Jesus as a | 
healer of disease,’ he says, ‘is historic; and the | natural being. 
tales told of His cures, though doubtless de- | 


believing in miracles. 
multiply them. 
as faithfully followed by retaining what seems to 
be a miracle as by rejecting it. 
The Man Christ Jesus, Mr. WV. J. Dawson declares 
that that which St. John describes as ‘the second 
miracle which Jesus did when He was come out 
of Judzea into Galilee’ was not a miracle at all. 


in Cana. 
for he believed that his child was at the point of 
death, and, as Mr. 
resource, he sought help of One who had already 
achieved the reputation of a thaumaturgus.’ 
was disinclined to interfere. 


not die. 


was convalescent ; 


ie 


No one will lightly esteem the difficulty in 
No one will needlessly 
But the science of criticism is’ 


In his new book, , 


The 


It is the healing of the nobleman’s son. 


son lay sick of a fever in Capernaum ; Jesus was — 


The father came down to Him there, 
Dawson puts it, ‘as a last 


Jesus 
But when the noble- — 


man exclaimed in an agony of love and vehemence, 
‘Sir, come down ere my child die,’ Jesus melted 
towards him, and assured him that his child would 


The nobleman accepted the assurance, 


returned to Capernaum, met his servants on the 
way, who had ridden out to tell him that his son 


and when he found that the 


amendment synchronized with the hour when 
Jesus said to him, ‘Thy son liveth,’ he naturally 
interpreted so remarkable a coincidence as a 
miracle. 


Mr. Dawson does not find the miracles of the 
Gospels incredible, but he thinks it ‘a safe rule to 
seek a natural explanation of any act described as 
miraculous where such an explanation is possible’; ~ 
and he thinks it possible here. The child’s illness 
was a fever. The symptoms would no doubt be 
described by the anxious father. Jesus had studied 
the local maladies of Galilee, and the nature of 
this fever would be quite familiar to Him. From 
these data it would be easy to deduce a prophecy 


ng more than such a physician in the 
a wide practice often does.’ 


se | aap — eee 


iter Mr. Montefiore discusses a new pamphlet 
“by Abbé Loisy. The pamphlet is entitled Zvudes 
Bibliques. It contains six essays bearing upon the 
‘Inspiration of Scripture, and upon Biblical Criticism. 
Its object, as Abbé Loisy states in his preface, is 
‘the reconciliation of Catholic dogma and dis- 
cipline with the scientific study of the Bible.’ 


Mr. Montefiore finds these essays by a Roman 
Catholic scholar and theologian refreshing. He is 
accustomed to Protestant acceptance of the Higher 

_ Criticism. True, it is the Old Testament rather 
than the New that Protestants criticize and assort, 
which he easily understands, though he does not 
~~ think it is justified. In the Old Testament, and to 
. a far more limited extent in the New, he sees tra- 
ditional dates, authorships of books, improbable 
stories, and awkward miracles all freely abandoned. 
In-the Bible, as in so many other things, he hears 
of a growth and a development. The evolution 
reaches its term in the person and teaching of 
Jesus. He is not sure that this sudden arrival at 
perfection and finality with a particular date and 
person is as ‘scientific’ as the previous growth. 
In any case, he sees Protestants freely handling the 
Bible so, and finding it at once ‘more human and 
more Divine.’ But it is new to him to find the 
same things going on within the Roman Catholic 


Church. 


So Abbé Loisy is refreshing. And Mr. Montefiore 
is pleased to find that he is only one of a band of 
Roman Catholic scholars who are seeking to 
reconcile Catholicism with free inquiry and critical 
He hears with interest that it has cost 
M. Loisy himself speaks of 


results. 
them something. 


‘rare ly mistaken, ; he in bts case 


In the Jewish Quarterly Review for the present 


of ie " ir ie Mr, bees 
te Catholicism ; M. Loisy says that it 


made him only the stronger and more deter 


| Catholic. wae: 
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Mr. Montefiore has much sympathy with Abbé _ 


Loisy and his criticism. He only wonders that he 
does not carry it farther, 
which M. Loisy has to reckon with. The Roman 
Catholic Church has declared the Bible to be 
inspired. It has also declared that it contains and 
teaches no errors. Now it is an infallible Church, 
and Abbé Loisy has to shape his criticism to agree 
with both these statements. 


As for the first, it is fortunate that the Church 
has nowhere explicitly stated what inspiration is. 
Therefore Abbé Loisy can divide the Bible into two 
parts, a human and a divine, and he can find 
ample scope for his critical processes in the human 
parts, while he leaves the divine (and presumably 
‘inspired’) parts untouched. Mr. Montefiore has 
no quarrel with him over this. He is not sure, 
however, that it is easy to separate the human 
from the divine elements in the Bible; he is not 
sure that it is fair. It will not do, he says, to 
pick out all the gems (that is, whatever seems to 
you to be good and true) and-to say, ‘ This is the 
divine part of the Bible, all the rest is human.’ 
For ‘the rest’ may be put into the mouth of God 
and may be attested by miracles. Even M. Loisy 
himself admits that it will not do to ‘vivisect’ the 
Bible. Mr. Montefiore thinks perhaps it would be 
better to say that iz Aind the Bible is inspired as 
other good and true books are inspired, but that 
in degree it excels them all. But if Abbé Loisy 
does not quarrel with the Pope over his ideas 
of inspiration, he will not quarrel with Mr. 
Montefiore. 

The case of the errors is more serious. Still, 
the Church, while declaring that there are no 
errors in the Bible, has not explained what an 


There are two matters 


error is. 


they are not errors. An error, he says, is not an 


error when the sacred writer did not definitely - 
Rie: But de ‘cannot: pe Ae he 


intend to teach it ; which disposes of all ‘scientific’ 


errors, since the writers of the Bible never in- 
q 


tended to teach science. Again, an error is not 
an error when it is merely adopted for the pur- 
pose of conveying a truth, or when the sacred 
writer did not intend it to be regarded as a fact or 
truth. Further, an error is not an error when it 
is only an adaptation of truth to the moral and 
religious capacity of the time when it was written 
or told. And, lastly, an error is not an error when 
it is in accordance with the literary habits of the 
age. 

Abbé Loisy finds all these kinds of error in the 
Bible. So also does Mr. Montefiore. Mr. Monte- 
fiore is not sure if these four categories cover them 
all. Thus M. Loisy says of the history of Israel, 
that after Samuel and Saul all is comparatively 
clear; before Samuel, as far back as Moses, there 
are points of reliable light; between Moses and 
Abraham we see dimly certain indistinct figures 
in the shadow; before Abraham all is dark night. 
Mr. Montefiore understands him to mean that the 
large majority of the statements made about 
Abraham and Moses are inaccurate, and he does 
not see how that comes under any of M. Loisy’s 
convenient rules. So he frames a fifth rule. An 
error is not an error, he says, when it was written 


So Abbé Loisy arranges the things i: 
which look like errors into departments, and says | 


goes so far does not go farther. Or rather, 
cannot understand why the popes do not § 
farther,—for no doubt Abbé Loisy would f Io 
if they led. Why, he asks, do they not allow tl 
there are errors in the Bible, not merely er 
that do not count, but real errors—theolo 
errors, historic errors, religious errors, moral errors 
If they did, they would only make the infallib 
Church the more necessary. For if there were a 
few downright errors, with of course a great re- 
siduum of truth for the Church to rest | upon, who 
would be able, like the infallible Pope, to say what 
and where they were? And Jew as he is—but he 
does not deny a touch of irony here~he admits © 
that an infallible Church, interpreting, in just ac- 
cordance with the religious needs and capacities 
of every age, a Bible true in the main, but not — 
true in every statement and detail, is rather an 


attractive picture. 

It is rather an attractive picture, ‘if one could 
But he does not accept it. 
He is a critic, and he does not believe that criticism 
‘either in 


Christian Unitarianism or in “Reformed Juda- 
2? 


accept the dogma.’ 
will end in Roman Catholicism,. but 


ism.”” He is a Jew, and for,him at least it 


has already ended in ‘Reformed Judaism.’ 


Prophetic Ecetasy, 


By THE Rey. R. Bruce Taytor, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


Few more difficult problems present themselves to 
the student of the Old Testament than that of the 
ecstasy of the early prophets. The phenomena 
described have obviously a close relation in re- 
ligious history to other phenomena, which have 
not added to the dignity and truth of men’s inter- 


course with divine things. They suggest analogies 
in the life of to-day which are apt to make us 
think but poorly of those manifestations of religious 
possession which Balaam and Saul exhibited. 

The narratives themselves ascribe the pheno- 
mena to the direct action of the Spirit of God, but — 
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asks the ‘Why’ of everything is 
nodern. In those old days the work of 
rit was so implicitly believed in, and was so 


whatever seemed to be beyond the limits of man’s 
own ability was ascribed in special measure to the 
energy of the Spirit ; and thus we find a somewhat 
incongruous association of qualities, all deriving 
themselves directly from it. The feats of Samson 
: (Jg 14°), the frenzy of the n’yra3 (x S 10°), the 
revelations of the prophet (Ezk 324), the wisdom of 
the ruler (Nu 1116, 1 S 161°), the heroic valour of 
the Judges (Jg 634), ‘the inspiration of the poet 
(2 S 23%), the genius of the artist (Ex 31° 361), as 
well as the false oracles of deluded prophets (1 K 
2272), and the homicidal mania of Saul, are all 
ascribed to the direct agency of the Almighty." 
But, in the case of the ecstatic, the possession 
was supposed to exist in quite a special. sense. 
‘Fhe Hebrews held, as the Arabs still do, that the 
relation between soul and body was but slight. 
The soul of the individual might depart and be 
supplanted by the Spirit of God, which thus used 
the body of the possessed simply as a mouthpiece. 
In the case of the lunatic this dispossession was 
permanent, while in the case of the ecstatic it was 
temporary. Hence, through all Semite peoples, we 
find this conception that mental aberrations are a 
sign of peculiar sanctity. ‘The Arabic word majnun 
(mad) is from the same root as jan, ‘to cover over,’ 
€to veil,’ from which also the word jinn or (as it is 
commonly transliterated) gz, ‘a spirit,’ is derived. 
When a manis possessed by a giv, his natural mind 
is veiled, his own personality is lost in that of the 
invading’ spirit.2 ‘An idiot or fool is vulgarly re- 
garded by the Arabs as a being whose mind is in 
heaven while his grosser part mingles among or- 
dinary mortals; consequently he is considered 
an especial favourite of heaven. Whatever enor- 
mities a reputed saint may commit (and there are 
many who are constantly infringing precepts of 
their religion), such acts do not affect his fame for 
sanctity ; for they are considered as the result of 
the abstraction of his mind from worldly things— 
his Soul or reasoning faculties being wholly ab- 


1 Moore, Judges, p. 87, etc. 
2 Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, i, 221. 
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_ evident a reality, that men did not stop to speculate | 
about it. Nothing in human life was thought of 
__as outwith the range of the Spirit’s working. But 


| without contro]. Lunatics who are danger us t 


_to pretend to be mad. 


sorbed in devotion—so that his passions are 
society are kept in confinement, but those w 
are harmless are generally regarded as saint 


Thus David, when compelled to flee to Gath, — 
found that the best course to secure his safety was _ 
‘David was sore afraidof 
Achish the king of Gath, and he changed his 


behaviour before them, and feigned himself mad 
in their hands, and drummed upon the doors of 
the gate (LXX, «at éruwrdvev), and let his spittle 
fall upon his beard; then said Achish unto his 
servants, Lo, ye see the man is mad: wherefore 
then have ye brought him to me?’ “e he was 
exempt from punishment, and must be treated 
with kindness (1 S 2110-5), Here we have typical 
features of madness—the effort to be free from 
restraint, O73 bbains, the senseless drumming upon 
the doors, and the defiling of his beard by letting 
the saliva fall upon it; an act which in itself 
showed all loss of self-respect.* 

There are several other passages in the Old 
Testament which imply that in prophetic ecstasy 
the personality of the individual was regarded as 
being merged in the being of the Spirit that 
possessed him—passages which can be paralleled 
from what we otherwise know of Semitic life. We 
are told in Jg 634 that the Spirit of the Lord 
‘clothed’ Gideon (fiyT}7ns nvine "y pany), where our 
version gives the colourless ‘came upon.’ The 
expression occurs in the J narrative, the oldest 
stratum of the history. And the conception 
underlying it is that the Spirit was a mere tem- 
porary afflatus, that it was sent upon Gideon for 
special work, that it had no more effect upon 
the natural man Gideon than the cut of clothes 
has on the build of the man’s body. The Spirit 
was regarded as something extraordinary, and 
Gunkel has shown that even in New Testament 
times the conception was the same.? 
therefore be careful in such an inquiry as this not 
to impose our modern conception of the working 
of the Spirit, as something which completely and 
permanently changes the natural heart, upon those 
old times. It is extremely interesting in con- 
nexion with the use of viad, ‘to clothe,’ as applied 
to the work of the Spirit, to find the same word 
employed in the same way among the Arabs of 

3 Lane, Modern Egyptians, chap. x. 
4 Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, art. ‘ Medicine.’ 
5 Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des Heiligen Geistes. 
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gro in the state called JMalbus —religious 
frenzy. ‘He was a fine and powerful man, as the 


~ numbers required to hold him testified. He threw 


his arms wildly about him, uttering shrill cries ; 


and when held he swayed his body, and waved his 


4 


sion. 


head from side to side, like a chained and furious 
elephant, straining out the deepest groans. ‘The 
Africans seem peculiarly subject to this nervous 


‘state, which, seen by the ignorant and the imagina- 


tive, would at once suggest demoniacal possession. 


Either their organization is more impressionable, 


or, more probably, the hardships, privations, and 
fatigues endured whilst wearily traversing inhos- 
pitable wilds, and perilous seas, have exalted their 
imaginations to a pitch bordering on frenzy. 
Often they are seen prostrate upon the pavement, 
or clinging to the curtains, or rubbing their heads 
upon the stones, weeping bitterly, and pouring 
forth the wildest ejaculations.’ 

The word ny, which is used in several places for 
the operation of the Spirit (Jg 141%, 1 S 1o® 16% 
1810), seems to imply the same temporary posses- 


‘to burst through,’ and it is used for the crossing 
of a river (2 S 1918 (Heb.)), or the bursting in upon 
any one (Jg 14°19 154 etc.). It is applied to Saul 
by Samuel: ‘The Spirit of the Lord shall burst (or 
rush) upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with 
them, and shalt be turned into another man’ (1 S 
108), . 
_ But, in considering the question of ecstasy in the 
Old Testament, we must remember that the pheno- 
mena which exhibit themselves there do not stand 
alone. They have occurred frequently in history, 
and almost always in the history of religious move- 
ments. The Semites, indeed, would appear to have 
a special susceptibility to those states, but they 
are common too in the history of European peoples. 
It would not be difficult to adduce a fairly exact 
parallel to the case of Balaam from the Acta Sanc- 
vorum, while instances of such ecstatic contagion 
as we read of in the story of Saul are legion. 

The explanations of ecstasy have varied with the 
state of knowledge of the peoples giving them, 


* Socrates, who fell into trances lasting for a whole 


day, ascribed them to the possession of the Satwor. 
‘He believed himself to receive, from an inner 


divine voice, premonitions in regard to the success 


and unsuccess of men’s undertakings, warnings of 
‘R. F. Burton, Meccah and Medinah, p. 413. 


Burton tells how he saw in Mecca a | this an 


that these phenomena were due to the work 


range of life. The Arab thinks himself t 
possessed by a gina, and according to the charact 


Its root meaning is perhaps ‘to cleave,’ or | 


. 


d of that.’? Theeeebrewe a 
thing, both evil and good, directly to C 


that Spirit of Jehovah which covered the 


of the revelation does he consider the gin to 
good or bad.® 


Mania in Aix-la-Chapelle in 1374, the strange 
hallucinations of the Convulstonnaires at the Tom 
of St. Médard, the wild excitements of the Hugue- 
nots in France, and the cataleptic conditions often 
induced in women at modern revivals. ' 


During the last fifty years real progress has been : 


made in the investigation of those phenomena— 
progress which has advanced pari passu with the in- 


creasing knowledge of the structure and functions — 


of the different parts of the brain. Ferrier, Hitzig, 
and MacEwan have mapped out the brain, and 
have shown that catalepsy, somnambulism, hysteria, 
and ecstasy are all due to the fact that certain 
parts of the brain are thrown out of gear, while 
other parts are acting normally. 

The human brain is the highest development of 
an immensely long process of evolution. In some 
respects man is not as highly developed as many 
of the lower animals; his sense of smell is not so 
acute as that of the dog, nor can he see as distinctly. 
But as a thinking machine he is unique; and his 


brain shows clearly both what he has in common 


with the lower animals and what is peculiar to 
himself. Between the aspect of the bottom of the 
brain of a man and of a dog there is no great 
difference. 
the sensory apparatus is situated. But the human 
brain, looked at from the top, shows its develop- 
ment. It consists of two hemispheres, deeply 
convoluted in order that they may have a greater 
surface of grey matter, the part in which ideas are 
evolved. Those hemispheres are not peculiar to 


man, for they appear as far back in the scale of 


evolution as the fish. In birds they are consider- 
ably larger than in the fish. In the mammalia 
they have begun to cover the optic lobes; and as 
we ascend in the scale of life they gradually in- 
* Schwegler, Azst. of Phil. p. 4t. 
5 Sprenger, of. ct. i. p. 221. 


In the Middle Ages, and down to- 
comparatively modern times, possession was sup- 
posed to be due either to an evil spirit, as in the - 
case of witches, or to the Spirit of God as witnessed n 
in the Tarantism of Southern Italy, the Dancing — 
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ing, then, there are in b 


aratus, which must exist in all 


ry app 


-first of all in the fish, and increase as the 
volution proceeds, until they culminate in man, 
Features which have no cerebral hemispheres, or 
which these are imperfectly developed, are ruled 
simply by the sensory apparatus. An impression 
-teceived along the nerves must at once react 
directly outwards, for there are no ideational 
_ centres to which they can be transmitted. There 
| is no power of cogitation. But the process with a 
¢reature which does possess cerebral hemispheres 
_is different. The impression received ‘through the 
_ sensory apparatus is passed onwards to the cells 
spread over the hemispheres, and is there trans- 
: Bfonped into an idea or perception or thought. 
The hemispheres are thus the seat of the intellectual 
life, as distinct from mere sense, or impression, 
life. They are not necessary to sensation; they 
_ stand above it. As we might suppose, they are 
themselves insensible to pain—a point which has 
been demonstrated by a somewhat gruesome ex- 
periment. ‘An animal which makes violent 
-movements while the skin is being cut and the 
_ roof of the skull removed, remains quite quiet 
_ while its hemispheres are being sliced away.’* 
? Now it is on this fact that there are different 
nervous centres in the brain, each with its distinc- 
tive function, that the phenomena of ecstasy 
depend. Physiologists recognize four such centres. 
_ *Each centre is subordinate to the centre immedi- 
ately above it, but is at the same time capable of 
determining and maintaining certain movements 
of its own without thé intervention of its supreme 
centre.’2 And the whole physiological theory of 
ecstasy is simply this: That, owing to reflex action 
_or inhibition, the supreme nervous centre (the 
hemispheres or grey matter) gets thrown out of 
gear. Sensory impressions reach the lower nervous 
centres, and are either acted on blindly, as when 
a hypnotic patient imitates everything that is done 
before him, or obeys any command addressed to 
him, retaining no remembrance when awake ; or 
1 Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, p. 98 note, 
2 Maudsley, p. 109. 
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s, and the construction of which does— 


enotes intelligence, those hemispheres which | 


Hiblest does conscious-like. thi nf 
consciously, as when a man in deep thou 
walks along a crowded street colliding with n 
and yet consciously seeing no one. 


sion coming along the optic nerve reaches the 


sensory apparatus, or the part of the brain wh 


serves as the centre for the fusion of impressions 
coming from the eyes, That thissensory apparatus — 
is active, is evident from the fact that balance is 


preserved. But, while the sensations so transmitted 


are at once acted on, there is no transmission of 


the impression to the hemispheres, and there is 
therefore no memory of the fact. 

For this reason, a person in an ecstatic state 
may do and say things which to a bystander 
appear perfectly rational, and he will yet preserve 
absolutely no memory of them. When we con- 
sider how wonderful this is, and what extraordinary 
things have been done in those states, we cannot 
be surprised that the subject should have been 
supposed to have been filled with the Spirit of 
God, or possessed by a devil, as the case might 
be. The individual’s own soul seems to be absent, 
because he remembers nothing of his doings; and 
yet his actions are dictated by some apparently 
conscious and overwhelming power. For the 
ecstatic subjects do things in this condition which 
are supernatural in the sense of being impossible 
for them in the normal waking condition. In the 
winter of 1858 a girl living in an Alpine hamlet 
was sent a message to a neighbouring village. As 


she did not return at nightfall, search was mad ra 


for her. One mountaineer said that he had heard; 
during the afternoon, a call coming from the other 
side of the valley, and, on looking with his field- 
glass, had seen the girl, with her wooden shoes, 
running with the greatest swiftness and sureness 
of foot along slopes which even the chamois 
hunter would not think of attempting. Similar 
accounts came from other valleys, and at last after 
three days on the mountains the girl reappeared. 
During that time she had eaten nothing, and had 
traversed immense stretches of the most dangerous 
mountain slopes, She thought that she was being 
led all the ie by three men who were accom- 
panied by a dog; and she had some recollection 
of the steep places, because the dog, she said, had 
sometimes to make a roundabout course.? This 
remarkable case of hallucination might easily be 
paralleled from other literatures. The girl was in 


3 Sprenger, of. céz. 1, 217-220. 


The impre - 


si 


nae 


a state of trance. 
realities to her for the time being, and caused her 
to perform feats which in the normal condition | 


The things which she saw were 


would have been impossible. Had she been in 
possession of all her faculties, she would have 
fallen, because she would have ‘lost her head’ as 
we say. But the sensory apparatus alone was in 
action. The higher part of the brain, in which 
the conception of fear is generated, was out of 
gear. And so, because there was no nervousness, 
she could accomplish mountaineering feats which 
far more experienced climbers could not have 
attempted. 

Many are familiar with the very remarkable case 
of trance which Coleridge has put on record, where 
a servant girl in high fever was found to be repeat- 
ing sentences of Hebrew, mostly Rabbinic, and of 
Greek. It was discovered that at an early age she 
had been taken to live in the house of a Protestant 
pastor who was a great Hebrew scholar, and who 
was in the habit of walking up and down a passage 
of his house into which the kitchen opened, read- 
ing aloud from his books. In her normal condition 
the girl would have been unable to repeat a word 
of what she had thus heard in her childhood. It 
was outside the sphere of her consciousness. 
But, in the delirium of fever, the balance of the 
brain was upset, and those impressions made 
unconsciously upon the cerebrum were repro- 
duced.! 


Ecstasy, then, physiologically speaking, is a state 


in which the subject is possessed not by the higher 


nature but by the lower. Its phenomena, in the 
West at all events, are very varied, and range from 
rigid catalepsy to mere eccentricity. But, in the 
Old Testament, its manifestations present a re- 
markable uniformity, and occur with great fre- 
quency, although we might have expected that the 
bracing air of the desert would not have favoured 
abnormal conditions of this nature. Inthe desert, 
says Burton, ‘The mind is influenced through the 
body. Though your mouth glows and your skin 
is parched, yet you feel no languor, the-effect of 
humid heat; your lungs are lightened, your sight 
brightens, your memory recovers its tone, and your 
spirits become exuberant ; your fancy and i imagina- 
tion are powerfully arodeed: and the wildness and 
sublimity of the scenes around you stir up all the 
energies of your soul—whether for exertion, danger, 
or strife. . Your senses are quickened ; thek 
Coleridge, Bint Literaria, ed. 1847, vol. i. p. 117. 


| require no seinularel bi ae air and exerci 
desert, spirituous liquors excite only disgus 
It is, however, the very exaltation of the 
/ air which aids-in producing the ecstasy. 
senses, the faculties, are heightened, and yet there 
is nothing in the landscape to fill their activity. 
The bare staring rocks give their echo; a glimpse 
is caught of the marauder stealing along beside 
the caravan route amidst the sand-hills, and waiti 4 
for darkness or the straggler to make his dash 
Hence the imagination of the Arab dwells on 
these things; voices are always whispering 
him; shadowy figures are always accompanyi 
him. Not only has he general words for visions 
and dreams, but in his vocabulary he has separate 
words for the particular ways in which the gimm 
manifests himself. The voice that is heard only 
by the initiated ear is called Hatif The Arabs 
of Africa call those ambushed phantoms Ragl 
(from ragul, ‘a man’).? 

The whole earth, both for the Semites in general 
and for the Israelites in particular, was full of 
those genii. Robertson Smith, in the Religion of 
the Semites, has shown thatthe peculiar sanctity 
attached to trees and springs and stones was 
due to the belief that the spirit actually dwelt in 
those things. The stone was itself the Ds-m2;— 


it was carefully anointed with oil, and stroked — 
to win the favour of the god that dwelt within it, 
just as the garments or beard of a powerful 
man were touched in supplication ; and from this 
custom we have the phrase mn ya7nx nbn (1 S 


13").4 Trees, with their recurring evidences of 
life, with the movements of their leaves and the 
elasticity of their branches, were regarded not 
only as being the abodes of the gizu but as being 
themselves alive. On them were hung, on feast 
days, fine clothes and women’s ornaments. Sick 
men slept under them, to receive counsel in dreams 
for the restoration of health.® Springs also were 
among the oldest objects of reverence among the 
Semites ; and any one who has heard in that land, — 
after days of wellnigh arid travelling, the lapping — 
of a spring, will know why the Hebrews should 
have called it ‘living water,’ and why they should 
have believed that ‘the water itself is the living 
organism of a demonic life, not a mere dead 

> Burton, Meccah and Medinah, p. 104. 

3 Sprenger, of. cit. i, 216. 

4W. R. Smith, Ped. of Semites?, p. 205. 


a 


5 7b. p. 186, \ 


‘hills ; therefore they were stronger than we; but 
let us fight against them in the plain, and surely 
_ we shall be stronger than they’ (1 K 20*).? 

The Arabs have now modified this belief, though 
it still persists in essence. The ginus now have 
their principal abode in K4f, the chain of green 
chrysolite mountains which is supposed to sur- 
round the earth and to impart the blue colour to 
the sky. But they are great rovers. They inhabit 
both air and earth. The charms that Arabs and 
even Copts constantly carry with them and fix to 
their horses’ heads against the evil eye are proof 
of the one, and the expression that is always used 
before water is spilled on the ground or before a 
bucket is lowered into a well, ‘ Destoor,’ or ‘ Per- 
mission,’ is evidence of the other.* 

Now it is quite clear that in all this belief in 
spiritual presences there lay much opportunity for 
the Spirit of the true God. ‘There was here a 
belief in divine power that was a very different 
thing from the patronage that the Greek extended 
to his god. The god of the Greek was simply a 
glorified human being, not better, morally speak- 
ing, than the rest of mankind, but only more 
powerful, and with all human impulses, lust, anger, 
revenge, remorse, in an exaggerated degree. But 
the Semite, though he rose only under the revela- 
tion given by God to Israel to the idea of the one 
true God, still never fashioned his Divinity after 
his own likeness. The Semite givm was incom- 
prehensible, unseen, manifesting himself only 
through natural objects, or in dimly-seen shapes 
or secret whisperings. So far from ever coming 
to make his God after his own image, the Semite 
felt that to see God meant death.® But if he 
did not see his God he had intercourse with Him. 


1W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites?, p. 136. 
2 Von Baudissin, Studien zur Sent. Religionsgesch. ii. 236. 
3Lane, Modern Egyptians, chap. x. ; Arabian Nights, 


. 20. 
4 Lane, Modern Egyptians, chap. x. 
° Bx 24%, Jg 13% 
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| all events, a potentiality of better things ; an 
| the Lord used, for His own ends, in revelation. 

But a cause of ecstasy even more potent than | 
the uniformity and ghostliness of the scene isthe 


<<. To 


immaterial communion supposed to exist be 
Pe Yoleae | ea «4 56 is 
the individual and his gizm. There was her 


hardness of the life that the Arab is compelled to. 
live. 


of food per diem: the milk of a single camel, and 
a handful of dates, dry, or fried in clarified butter, 
suffice for his wants. He despises the obese and 
all who require regular and plentiful meals, sleeps 
on a mat, and knows neither luxury nor comfort, 
freezing during one quarter and frying during 
three quarters of the year.’® 

Under such a treatment the body becomes 
reduced, while the nervous system is heightened. 
There is no rest, no absence from discomfort. 
The nomadic life, too, is of necessity solitary. 
The half-starved Arab is a prey to his own 
imagination, alone in the wilderness with the wild 
beasts of his own creation. As Doughty remarked 
of one of his desert friends: ‘He was a little 
broken-headed, and so is every third man in the 
desert life.’7 

This undeniable place that familiar sights and 
modes of thought have in the phenomena of 
ecstasy has a most important bearing upon the 
question whether there is ever any new revelation 
made to persons in the ecstatic state. Is the eye 
of the future opened to them, or are they simply 
reproducing in dramatic and intense form things 
which have been previously heard or witnessed ? 
Certainly, in hysteria the ravings contain no new 
element. When hysteria takes the form of the 
simulation of a disease, it is always some disease 
prevalent in the locality. A hysterical person 
will never, when in the hysterical state, exhibit 
symptoms of a disease which he has never seen 
or heard of. Mohammed, who unquestionably 


suffered from hysteria, imagined that he was a_ 


victim of intermittent fever, which was the prevalent 
disease in Medinah.® 
And when the hysteria takes the form of seeing 


6 Burton, Meccah and Medinah, p. 376. 
7 Doughty, Arabia Deserta, ii. 288. 
8 Sprenger, op. cit. 1. 208. 


‘The true Bedawi is an abstemious man, ~ 
capable of living for six months on ten ounces” 


VISIC 
_ the ecstatic has been placed. As Renan observed 
long ago, the saints of the Middle Ages were even 


Ages, for instance, was true contagious ecstasy. 
~ When dancing, the subjects neither saw nor heard ; 
they were insensible to external religious impres- 
‘sions. And yet their visions were the ordinary 
_ stock-in-trade of the religious beliefs of the time. 
Some stated that they had to leap so high to 
escape the overwhelming streams of blood. Others 
saw the heavens opened and the Saviour en- 
throned with the Virgin Mary. But there was 
never any fresh revelation of truth—never so 
much as a fresh statement of truth already known. 
In all that ecstasy there was nothing to help the 
soul’s life.2 Santa Teresa saw devils and smelt 
brimstone with a vividness due to a particular 
eschatological conception.? It is to be noticed, 
too, that all the tongues in Regent Square Church 


never revealed anything that was in advance of 


what people already knew. 

This fact, that the spiritual impressions in 
ecstasy are always on the line of something that 
has already been seen or known, comes to be of 
the utmost importance in connexion with the 
question whether in the visions of the prophets 
there was any element that was absolutely new. 
And the evidence goes to show that those visions 
were striking presentations of truths already 
present to the prophet’s mind, or pictorial state- 
ments of an already existing political situation. 
They were conditioned by the known, even in the 
case of so great a prophet as Amos. This fact 
we find brought out very distinctly in the history 
of Balaam. When Balaam was brought to the 
top of Pisgah to curse the hosts of Israel, instead 
of cursing he blessed. He was impressed by the 
multitudes of tents spread out before him. ‘How 
shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? . , . 
Who can count the dust of Jacob, and the number 
of the fourth part of Israel?’4 Balak at once 

1 Renan, Etudes a’ Hist. felig. 1858, p. 307. 
* Carpenter, AZental Pintialeap tn ors: 


> Vaughan, ours with the ae il. 161. 
4Nu 23% 10, 


; rained in the circumstances in which | 5, 


_ in their visions the representatives of their century | 
and nation.!. The Dancing Mania of the Middle | 


Srorra ne Spirit of God came upon him? a 
he foretold yet more distinctly the magnificent 


sees that Balaam’s 
splendid spectacle — 
says, ‘Come, I pray t 
place, from whence . . 
utmost part of them, and shalt not see ther 3 
and curse me them from thence.’ But even fr 


future of Israel. } * 
There was, then, a relation between what 


seen by the ecstatic and the content of his u 


ance; but there was also a relation between thes 


aes of the prophet and the genuineness and > 
validity of his prophecy. What the prophet’s — 


message was, depended upon what he himself i ; 
The prophet was not merely repeating words that 


God had put into his mouth. The Divine element — 


might be there according as the prophecy was true » — 
or false ; the human element was sure to be there. © 
But in the false prophet the determining factor — 


was the desire to speak smooth things and 
pleasant things, as well as to secure his own com- 
fort. In the true prophet the moral element pre- 
dominated, and he spoke what he felt to be right, 
regardless of comfort or consequences. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the false prophet was 
intentionally false. But his character was not 
sufficiently strong to bear the strain the prophetic 
calling put upon it. Ezekiel goes so far as to say 
that the Lord Himself has deceived that prophet ;° 
the meaning being that if a prophet allows himself 
to be enticed and enters into the purposes of the 
people, saying ‘Amen’ to their plans, the Lord 
leaves that man alone in his foolishness that both 
the prophet and the people he had deluded may 
perish together. This fact, that the character of 
the man affected by the ecstasy determined the 
nature and moral value of the vision he saw, was 
also noticed by the Arabs of the time of Moham- 
med. As they expressed it, a weak man had a bad 


ginn, while a strong healthy man had a good ginn.7 


(Zo be concluded.) 


o Ezks wae. 

6 A. B. Davidson, Zzeze/, Introduction, p. xxxv ; Schultz, 
0.7. Theol. i, 262; Smend, Alttest, Relig.1, 244. 

7 Sprenger, of. cit. i. 222. 


ke ) begin with the phenomena in Luke’s Gospel, 
as the simpler, we find that out of 31 instances 


a erusalem occurs in the Hebraic form (‘Iepovoadn) 
- in 27, and in the Hellenic (IepoodAvaa) only in 4, 


namely 272 1372 198 237. When we analyze them, 
these four cases seem due to the final author of 
this Gospel. Thus 2”, ‘they brought Him (the 


infant Jesus) up to Jerusalem, to present Him to. 


the Lord,’ is the first reference to the Jewish 


capital in the work, and so it naturally appears in 


= 


ee ey 


the form familiar to Gentile readers. In marked 
contrast to this, the five remaining cases of the 
name in the chapter present Jerusalem under the 
Hebraic form (27 8: 41. 48. 45.; see below). The 


next case, 13%, is a purely objective topographical 


note, touching Jesus’ progress as He ‘journeyed 
on towards Jerusalem’; similarly 19”, ‘and when 
He had thus spoken, He went on before, going up 
to Jerusalem ’—a verse which simply reminds the 
reader of the course already indicated more than 
once (and may be suggested by Mk 11!). The 
last instance, 237, is the verse which states that 


Pilate, ‘when he knew that He was of Herod’s 


jurisdiction, sent Him unto Herod, who himself 
also was at Jerusalem in these days.’ erosoluma, 


By J. Vernon Barrier, M.A., MansrieLD CoLLEeGr, OxForp. 


then, seems so far to be Luke’s own word when 
writing freely for his readers as Gentiles. And 
when we pass to Acts the same holds good. 
Thus it is this form which first meets us in the 
preface linking Acts to the Gospel, in the words, 
‘He charged them not to depart from Jerusalem : 
(14); whereas the next 11 occurrences of the name 
(18-7 fin.) exhibit the Hebraic form. 

But, granting that. the Hellenic form is that 
which Luke naturally uses when telling a plain 
tale to his Gentile readers (without regard to the 
original ‘atmosphere’ of the actors), what causes 
can be suggested for the frequent emergence of 
the Hebraic form? ‘This happens in the Gospel 
27 times out of a total of 31, and in Acts 36 times 
out of some 59. As regards the Gospel, the fact is 
the more noticeable in that the Hebraic form 


never occurs in any other Gospel save in the 


. 
ra 


solitary case of Mt 23°’—the sad apostrophe: 
‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets’ 
(=Lk 134), Here there is an emotional reason © / 
for the persistence of the more Hebraic form, the 

city being addressed as the hearth of Hebrew 

religion; that is, it is regarded strictly from the 

Jewish or theocratic standpoint. Speaking broadly, 

then, we may say that the habitual occurrence of 
this form in Luke’s Gospel is due to the strong 

tradition (oral or written in parts), charged with 

Hebrew sentiment, into which luke felt himself 

to have entered in telling the Gospel story, and 

which controls his style even in certain objective 

topographical notices where the context is full of 

Hebraic feeling (see e.g. 174 241 5%), This pro- 

bably explains the habitual use of the Hebraic 

form in Lk 2-3 (after 2”), as explained above. A 

special case is the phrase, ‘ Judzea and Jerusalem,’ 

always found in the Hebraic form (517 61”), 

The like holds good in Acts, though the pro- 
portions of the two uses are greatly modified by 
the change in the narrative, and by the author’s 
freer hand in telling his story. Thus in the long 
section, 18-7 fiz., dealing with the early history 
of the Jerusalem Church, the Hebraic form alone 
appears, and that in cases where there is almost 
certainly no question of a written source (e.g. 11° 
25 67, cf. 92% 8), Here what one seems to recog- 
nize is the instinctive adjustment of the writer’s 
language to the spirit of the situation—a feature in 
our author which becomes plainest in his self-~ 
identification with the standpoint of his speakers 
and their audiences. This psychological or sym- 
pathetic cause of our author’s departure from his 
own usage, and that the one most familiar to his 
readers, alone explains many cases in speeches 
by Jews and to Jewish hearers, where the Hebraic 
form occurs apart from any probable use of a 
written source. Among such cases I would 
reckon 9}3-2! and 2217 (in contrast to pista) 
in particular. But these cases of direct speech do 
not seem to exhaust the material. There are 
virtual quotations or statements of motive which 


af To. the former variety may belong 9? 15° (in| 
contrast to 154) 225; to the latter, 8% (though 
it may be a case of assimilation to the quotation of 
angelic words in 8°), 

If now we include the possibility of written 
sources as a factor, such a variety of possible 
explanations of the Hebraic form leaves a certain 
number of cases on the border between two, e.g. 
 zl2 25. 14 yy% 22 7225 (which is textually suspected). 

But, even though it clearly has the effect of making 

more doubtful the actual use of written sources in 
some cases, it has a most important bearing on 
authorship. For the Greeks who fell so instinctively 
into the standpoint and spirit of the Jews whose 
words and motives he reproduces, can hardly have 
been other than a man who had mingled in the 
life of those whose experiences and feelings he 
thus sympathetically reflects. On the other hand, 
he must have been a man of wonderfully fine 
literary and historical sense, as regards his imagin- 
ative realization of what he relates. For the shades 


na turally Aan the use of the Hebraic fesmnts | of 
| behind Luke’s twofold 3 
| totally absent from (aE Bbspal of Mark 
hinted at only in one passage in our Matth 
that a Logian passage of deep patriotic path 


of distinction which v 


Christ’s lament over the city of the Pr 
(2387). Elsewhere the evangelists, including | 
fourth, are content to use the Gentile form in a 
plain, matter-of-fact way, in addressing their Greek 
or at least Hellenistic} readers. “Fn 


1 It is interesting to note that in a Hellenistic (Christ 
interpolation in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriare 
we get the Hebraic form and not the pure Hellenic one 


Test, Dan, 5, kat odére brouéver *lepovoadnu épyywow, ae 
Here the city is — 


aixparwriferar Iopand (cf. Levi, passim), 
used, not in a geographical but in a quasi-personal or col- 


lective human aceen 76 sense analogous to one of the Pauline — > 


uses, that in Gal 4%*; cf. He 12”, Rev 3” 21%, and — 
Test. Dan, 5, xat émt ris véas “lepovoadnu ebay hasere 
Olkatoe. 
Lucan, see Deissmann, Brble Studies, 316 n. 
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BIBLE-CLASS PRIMERS: BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA. By Ross G. Murison, M.A., B.D. 
Cos Te Clan kee 21005. Deal Ome) 

Here is a scholar’s estimate of the place of 
Assyria and Babylonia in history, and it is written 
in language of schoolbook simplicity. Mr. Muri- 
son has studied his subject as if for a work of 
exhaustive magnitude. He gives a, selection of 
authorities, without parade, but instructive. No- 
where can the beginner begin better than here. 


HANDBOOKS FOR BIBLE CLASSES: 
TORAL EPISTLES. By THE Rev. J. P. Littey, 
M.A. (7. & 7. Clark, Crown 8vo, pp. 261. 2s. 6d.) 

It is highly instructive to compare this Com- 
mentary on the Pastoral Epistles with the one by 

Dr. Horton, recently published. How two men 

can travel the same road and never see one 

another is instructive to observe. Mr. Lilley is 
so serious, Dr. Horton is so gay. Not a point 


THE PAS-= 


will Mr. Lilley pass, the more difficult the more 
determination; Dr. Horton trips from grammar 
to Church government, and has not his mind made 
up on this, and does not think that worth half the 
dust it raises. In the end it is hard to say which 
gives us the best commentary. We only know 
which we should consult when perplexed and 
which we should read when downhearted. 


ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN 
BALL, LL.D. (7. & Z. Clark. 
4s. 6d.) 

Dr. Ball has two rare gifts. He is a discoverer 
and a writer. Only a few men have been both: 
Livingstone in nature and Ramsay in literature 
occur as notable. Dr. Ball discovered the place 
that Roman law and custom have in the Epistles 
of St. Paul. And when he first came forward 
with his discovery in the pages of the Contem- 
porary Review he caught the ear of every reader 


LAW. By W. E. 
Crown vo, pp. 228. 
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On the dual Pauline usage, analogous to the — 
The religious — 


use of the name persists in 1 Clem. xli. 2, sacrifice being €v _ 
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vere so fully, and to further surprise that it 
the writer’s thought so mightily. At last 
feel that it is hopeless to understand the New 
Testament Scriptures without this key. 


GOD’S GENTLEMEN. By rue Rev. R. E. WELSH, 
M.A. (Adlenson. Crown 8vo, Second Edition, pp. 
264. 3s. 6d.) 
_ The Essayist is understood to be out of date. It 
is the gentle art in literature that is supposed to 
have been lost. Its flavour is held to be as un- 
discoverable as the pigments of the ancient 
illuminators. And there is truth enough in the 
complaint to make a volume of essays, even 
though their motive is so unmistakably religious, if 
they have somewhat of the ancient manner, highly 
delicious faring. The title comes from the third 
of the essays. It is not the author’s choice. Had 
he been left to his own taste, he would surely have 
chosen the second essay both to introduce and 
to name his book. Its title is ‘A Medicated 
‘Memory.’ For the book treats of the issues of 
life, not its rippled surfaces, and in its treatment 
never passes beyond the suggested outline, which 
stirs far more deeply than the filled-in and 
blackened picture. 


A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Percy GARDNER, Litt.D. (4. & C. Black. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 274. 6s.) 

This is the latest and frankest presentation of 
unmiraculous Christianity. Dr. Percy Gardner 
is far beyond the place of those who tolerate 
Christ. He is the nearest possible to those who 
worship Him. He cannot worship Him because 
of the Conservation of Energy. There is no room 
for miracle in this world, and therefore there is 
no room for God manifest in the flesh. Yet he 
labours earnestly to preserve the beauty and even 
the integrity of the character of Jesus. How 
marvellous a fact this is: that a man who has to 
take all the supernatural out of the New Testament 


| sta," will ches all Hoe unto “Me? 3 ih is it 
| true? The book, which is the third series of 


‘New gcnens naa te uncanoni- | 
’?. Yet surprise that there is such a ‘ 
‘he New Testament leads to surprise that | 


Jowett Lectures, is a popular résumé of Dr. — 
Gardner’s volume, Zaploratio Evangelica. ‘Its 
simplicity and sweet reasonableness will draw — 
readers to the bigger, stiffer book. a 


Dr. J. H. Lupton, the editor of More’s Utopia, — 
has discovered an anonymous but very aged — 
English translation of Erasmus’s Concio de Puero 
Jesu, and has reprinted it with introduction and 
notes (Bell, 2s. 6d.). The copy from which Dr. 
Lupton made his transcript is unique, and has 
since gone astray (through no fault of his), But 
besides that interest of rarity, the translation is 
a quaint bit of sixteenth-century English. The 
notes are an English scholar’s finest work. 


Under the auspices of the Church -Service 
Society, Dr. Leishman has published a new edition 
of Zhe Westminster Directory (Blackwood, 4s. 
net). He tells the story of its origin in sympathetic 
fulness, and he prints its title-page as it appeared 
in the first English edition. Let us print it after 
him— 

A 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
THE PUBLIQUE WORSHIP OF GOD 
THROUGHOUT THE THREE 
KINGDOMS 
OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND 
Together with an Ordinance of Parlia- 
ment for the taking away of the Book of 
Common- Prayer 
AND 
For establishing and observing of this present Directory 
throughout the Kingdom of England and Dominion of Wales. 
Die Jovis, 13 Martzt 1644. 

Ordered by the Lords and Commons assembled in 
Parliament, That this Ordinance and Directory bee 
forthwith Printed and Published : 

Jou: Brown, Cleric. H. ELsINGE, Cler. 
Parliamentorum. Parl, D. Cont. 


LONDON: 
Printed for Evan Tyler, Alexander Fifield, Ralph Smith, and 
John Field: And are to be sold at the Sign of the Bible 
in Corahill, near the Royal Exchange. 1644. 
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AL : a y a : Vie aX 
; -KIRKPATRICK, cn. Ds (Cambridge : di 


net.) 
ngs The first thing to observe is the new arrangement 


of prices of the ‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools and | 
They are all net prices now, and much | 


Colleges.’ 
less than before. This thick volume at 2s. is 
marvellous. The Commentary follows the man- 
‘ner and the spirit of the two volumes which pre- 

ceded it. Professor Kirkpatrick works on con- 
~ servative principles, and yet he is keenly alive to 
the spirit as well as aware of the results of modern 
critical scholarship. Now that it is finished, it is 
our most convenient, complete Commentary on 
the Book of Psalms. 


THE ANNOTATORS OF CODEX BEZA&. By J. 
Renpet Harris, M.A., D.Lirr., LL.D. (Cam- 
bridge: dt the University Press. 8vo, pp. 
Two Plates.) 

The Western Text is still the chief topic of 
interest among New Testament textual critics. 
And so Codex Beze, its greatest representative, 
is still the most studied of all the uncials. We 
have seen Dr. Rendel Harris’s delightful Study of 
Codex Bezxe. We are not less charmed with his 
new book, a study not of the text of the Codex, 
but of its annotations and annotators. He finds 
that there was a whole series of annotators, who 
worked on the MS. from the ninth century to the 
twelfth, and he thinks it probable that, while they 
worked, the MS. lay in some S. Italian Church or 
monastery. In the course of his investigation he 
comes upon the matter of Sacred Lots, and 
digresses thereon in most instructive and enter- 
taining fashion. 


An old well-thumbed favourite is Zhe Chila’s 
Bible, with its clear, large type, and its hundred 
full-page illustrations. Messrs. Cassell have re- 
issued it, more handsomely than ever. The 
twelve coloured plates are highly attractive. But 
the whole book is an artistic success (crown 4to, 
pp. 620, ros. 6d.). 


THE: MESSAGES -OF THE PROPHETIC AND 
PRIESTLY - HISTORIANS. By JOHN Encar 
M‘FapyYEN, M.A. (Clarke. Feap. 8vo, pp. 382. 
38. 6d.) 


Professor M‘Fadyen of Knox College, Toronto, 
may be proud to havea hand in the series called 


University Press. Feap. 8v0, pp. exiiy 547-847. 25 | his hand. 


against Sennacherib; he translates its: subst 


184, with 


e 
ies was as proud 
He has v 

writings in the, Old» Pesta 
Esther, and made them read as modern 
This is literally’ to treat the Bible as an 
book, and the Bible does not suffer fron 
treatment. Here is a specimen of Mr. M‘Fad ; 
translations : it is the song of Isaiah in 2 K 19”! 
—the taunt-song, as Mr. M‘Fadyen calls it, utte 


only— eC 


< 


With scornful laughter Zion’s daughter greets thee, 
Thee who hast blasphemed Israel’s holy God. 
Proudly thou boastest no land can resist thee: 
Though all the while thou art but Jahweh’s tool, 
Working His ancient purpose on the nations. 

Yea, all thy doings are before mine eyes, : 

And for thy rage and insolence I'll tame thee— 
Hook in thy nose and bridle in thy lips— o 
And bring thee back the very way thou camest. 


EXODUS. Enpirep sy A. R. S. KENNEDY. 
(Dent, 12mo. 2s.) 

The second volume of Zhe Temple Bible is 
edited by Professor Kennedy. It flatly contradicts” 
the first volume, which was edited by Professor 
Sayce. And that not merely in repudiating the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, but in 
regarding it as having come into being through a _ 
wholly different set of causes, and as expressing 
a wholly different idea of God’s Providence. The 
difference between the first two volumes of this 
beautiful edition of the Bible may fairly be counted: 
a gain, and not a loss, at least by those who do 
not consider the problem of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch quite settled yet. Dr. Kennedy’s 
notes are the terse expression of the most accurate 
scholarship. 


MARY RICH, COUNTESS OF WARWICK. By Mary 
E. PALGRAVE. (Dent. Crown 8vo, pp. 330, with 
Portraits. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘April 7.—Being Easter-day I got up very early, 
when I had first blessed God as soon as I awoke: 
when drest, I retired, and when I had read in the 
Word, I meditated for a great time upon the 
sufferings of my Saviour; and when I had warmed 
my heart by the consideration of His love I went 
to prayer. I did earnestly beg of God to seal 
unto me, in the sacrament, the assurance of my 
everlasting condition ; then went to church, where 


ter ti ween feats a héart was 
ied out to bless God, and I had there 


at is Lady Warwick with her own soul. Let 
4 k at her relations with others—her husband 
ow ill do best of all: ‘After supper my lord, being 
‘Passionate, provoked me to a dispute with him, 
wherein though I was by God’s mercy kept from 
saying anything unfit to say to him, yet he was 
very bitter, and I was affected and troubled at his 
_unkindness and wept much, yet did not come to 
any quarrel with him, but was troubled both at my 
_ folly in entering into a dispute with him, though I 
was in the right, and at my shedding tears, which 
I thought nothing dearer so much to have them 
~ shed for as my sins.’ 
_ The story of this life was surely worth lien 
‘It has been told most pleasantly. No effort is 
made at description. The life is left to tell itself, 
_ especially as revealed in the Diary. The Diary is 
found in many manuscript volumes in the British 
= Museum. The service that has been rendered by 
this book to literature and to devotion is most 
real and thankworthy. 


— 


The yearly volumes that issue from Drummond’s 
Tract Depét in Stirling are Zhe British Messenger 
(as. and 1s. 6d.), Zhe Gospel Trumpet (6d. and 1s.), 
and Good News (4d. and 5d.). 


" Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have published 
the second edition of Zhe Student's Handbook to 
the Psalms (crown 8vo, pp. 479, 6s.), with a memoir 
of the author, the late Dr. John Sharpe, written 
by Dr. Sinker. It tells us all that was known and 
understood about the Psalter before the criticism 
of the Old Testament began, arranging its in- 
formation clearly, and not forgetting that the real 

use of the Psalter is its religious use. 


‘ 


Of the many ways of studying the Epistles of St. 
Paul, the one most pleasing to the apostle himself 
is no doubt that which is followed by Dr. E. W. 


If 


se Se ay 6 wait or waste his time over mat 
| of date or distance. 
| Romans to Thessalonians. 


| Christ. 


The ‘Church Epistles’ are 


another is made out, but Pua: their relation to ra 


SAMUEL AND HIS AGE. By G. C. M. Dovctas, 
D.D. (Lyre & Spottiswoode, Crown 8vo, pp. 300% 
6s.) z 

It is perfectly well known that Dr. Douglas, the 
Principal of the Glasgow United Free College, is 
not a Higher Critic. It is perfectly well known 
that he distrusts and dislikes the Higher Criticism 
of the Old Testament with all his heart. Never- 
theless, he is an accomplished and most courteous 
opponent. When he publishes, he publishes what 
will never make him ashamed, though the Higher 
Criticism should triumph to-morrow. His sym- 
pathy, in spite of his scholarship, is with the 
unlearned reader of the Bible. Under the new 
methods so much seems lost, and all seems topsy- 
turvy. He believes that the traditional order 
is the best for science. But for religion it 
seems the only order that escapes confusion. 

So in this volume he reads the story of Samuel 

as our fathers read it, and he finds it good for 

instruction and for edification to our fathers’ 
children. 


THE AGE OF FAITH. By Amory H. BRADFORD, 
D.D. (Gay & Bird. Crown 8vo, pp. 306.) 

In this quite impressive volume of theological 
papers Dr. Amory Bradford recognizes that the 
age of authority has given way to the age of faith. 
There are those who say that the age of authority 
has been succeeded by the age of unbelief (which 
often is called science). It is not so. Faith never 
was more general or more intense. When a man 
knows, as most men know now, that he must 
believe for himself, facing the Unseen without 
intervention, he finds faith easy. It is then not 
how little may I get on with, but how much can I 
receive out of the Divine fulness? This is the 
age of faith, and it will be so more and more as 
books so reasonable yet so religious as this are 
read. Take the chapter on Sin. It is not a 
subject for theological philosophy, it is a state of 
personal loss and enmity and unrest. 


Their relation to one — 
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THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By R. B. DRuMMoND, B.A. (Green. 15. net. ) 

The five discourses which make up this little 
book are described as expository; and correctly 
so. It might even be said that the volume just 
contains the exposition of a certain number of 
Christological texts. Their exposition is able, 
thorough, and fair. It is true that, after all the 
pros and cons are balanced, the scale falls regularly 
on the Unitarian side. A Trinitarian would find 
it fall the other way. Whence it follows that it is 
not by texts but by good works that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is proved. 


LETTERS ON LIFE. By Criaupius CLEar. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 277. 35. 6d.) 

What is it that lifts these out of the mass of 
newspaper articles and makes them worth repub- 
lishing? They seem to be all of the hour; they 
seem to handle matters of passing moment—not 
of occurrence perhaps, but of thought. Is it their 
expression? It is partly that. For the expression 
is somewhat singular. Not that it is old-fashioned 
or odd, as if it sought to introduce a Quaker to 
our streets in coat of leather and shoe-buckles. 
Its singularity is in its weight of feeling. The 
words are alive, they breathe, they sometimes 
heave with pressure of emotion. The expression 
has something to do with it. But the expression 
is not all. These letters, which touch mere 
matters of the passing hour, touch them from 
beneath. The passing hour is part of eternity. 
The moment’s interest is undying. They seem 
sometimes superficial things; it is only because 
they are on the surface, and it is the surface of a 
great deep that surges with issues in which all 
men are involved. 


SIX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT. By Patrick 
WALKER. EDITED BY D. Hay FLEMING. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 8vo, Two Vols., pp. 407, 264. 25s. net.) 


Who was Patrick Walker? Mr. Crockett says 
he was a pedlar; Mr. Hay Fleming says he was 
not. Mr. Crockett calls him ‘the pedlar’ through- 
out, as if peddling were his only undisputed occu- 
pation; Mr. Hay Fleming believes that the whole 
foundation for his being a pedlar is the metaphor 
about ‘a pack to pin’ in this sentence of his 
opponent, Andrew Harley: ‘As long as we had a 
pack to pin we were not troubled with him, but 
when his means went from him he became a 


2 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


‘warmer, and the beds softer than the cold hills 


vagrant person, without a calling, and wan 
through the country gathering old stories.’ — 
as Mr. Crockett writes the Foreword to % 
edition of Patrick Walker’s Six Sainés, and as M: 
Hay Fleming writes the Introduction and edits 
the volume, what is the unlettered and ignorant 
reader to do? 

Why should we read Patrick Walker? Because 
of his style, say both Mr. Crockett and Mr. Hay 
Fleming. And they both give reasons, and even 
examples. This is Mr. Crockett’s example : ‘ After 
a certain Mr. Barclay has defected from the par- 
ticular section of the Covenantmen to whom this 
fiery-tender pedlar and ex-prisoner of the Lord 
pertained, Patrick Walker thus lays him out for 
decent burial: “After that expedition was over, 
Mr. Barclay said he had some business at Edin- 
burgh, but would shortly return and take part with 
them; but when he came to the witty lown-warm 
air of Edinburgh, the heat of the summer of 1685 
being over, the tables better covered, the chambers 


and dens of Carrick and Galloway, or the watery 
mosses and bogs of cold Calder Muir, he forgot to 
fulfil his promise, and suffered them to shift for 
themselves.” If, says Mr. Crockett, ‘to do such 
things easily and naturally be not style, I do not 
know what style is.’ 

But why should we read him? Not surely 
because, as Mr. Hay Fleming tells us, ‘his pages 
are always racy’ and ‘his epistles pithy’; not 
surely because, as Mr. Crockett tells us, ‘according 
to his subject, Patrick laments in the language of 
Jeremiah the Prophet; he denounces like the 
Book of the Revelation; he is bitter as the 
Rutherford of Zex Rex ; tender and sweet as the © 
Rutherford of Joshua Redivivus, that mysteriously 
named collection of familiar letters.’ No. Styleis 
good, but truth is better. We read Patrick Walker 
because he wrote the lives of six Saints of the 
Covenant, and, in spite of all his detractors, seems 
to have laboured to get hold of the truth. 

It may be that much of what Patrick Walker 
writes does not look like truth. And that con- 
demns it at once in the eye of the modern critic 
and historian. All that is ancient must now be 
tested by verisimilitude. The question ever asked 
is, Is it likely? As if the unlikely never did 
happen by any chance or wonder in this world. The 
very Gospels are tested so. Is it likely that Jesus 
said, ‘I and the Father are One’? Is it likely 


As ely, the critic 
s that Jesus certainly n 

things. Patrick Walker has suffered in good 

ciety. Mr. Hay Fleming:says that wherever 

Patrick Walker’s statements are due to his own 


: 


observation, they may be taken as absolutely truth- 
_ ful; that his dates are, ‘on the whole, amazingly 
- correct,’ and even his quotations fairly accurate. 

It was an excellent service to render us, therefore, 
to print and publish Patrick Walker’s Six Saints ; 
and that it was done’ so handsomely makes the 
obligation deeper. 


Messrs. Longmans have published an anony- 
mous (unless ‘A. B. B.’ is Bishop Barry) selec- 
tion of comments on the Songs of Degrees from 
Neale and Littledale’s Commentary (ts. net). 


_ Messrs. Longmans have also published a revised 

edition (being the eighth) of Mr. Balfour’s Kounda- 
tions of Belief (6s.). Besides new matter through- 
out (which is always distinguished by square 
brackets), it contains an introduction of ‘thirty 
pages and a summary of twenty pages. Both are 
useful. In the introduction Mr. Balfour explains 
his object in writing his book. For he has found 
it often misapprehended. He says, for example: 
‘A well-known theologian (who, bythe way, has him- 
self completely failed to catch my general drift) ob- 
served in a review, which he has since republished, 
that the book is redeemed by its digressions.’ 
A footnote tells us that the theologian is Principal 
Fairbairn. The notes also correct misapprehen- 
sions, sometimes with refreshing vigour. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison described a certain sentence 
in the book as a ‘coagulated clot of confusions 
and misstatements.’ Mr. Balfour is astonished 
no less at Mr. Harrison’s ‘wrath’ and ‘ ill- 
humour’ than at his ‘ elegant language,’ and 
does not withdraw the sentence. 


Messrs. Macmillan have undertaken the publi- 
cation of a new edition of Thackeray, and 
Vanity Fair (38. 6d.) is out. The great novel is 
found in one quite convenient volume, with all the 
author’s illustratioris, for the paper is just thin 
enough not to be transparent, the printing is a 
good fair size and very clear, the binding is 
original and most successful. It is an edition to 
do credit even to this publishing house, and not 


vever did say or do | 


cheaper and better themselves. 


THE CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. By F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. (Macmillan, Crown 8vo, pp. 173. 

4s. 6d.) “e 

Few men published less than Dr. Hort when 

| he lived ; few men have had more oftheir works 
| published after death. But we will buy and study 
every word that is published of Dr."Hort’s, and 
never cease to thank Mr. J. O. F. Murray for his 
diligence. This volume contains a short course 
of lectures. It therefore belongs to the class of 
Dr. Hort’s writings that are perfectly lucid and 
popular. It gives us all we need to know about 
the ‘Recognitions’ before we read them, and 
much and further information regarding the 
Clementine literature in general. Mr. Murray 
has added some valuable notes, partly due to 

new discoveries. 


THE CONFERENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM LAUD 
AND MR. FISHER THE JESUIT.. EDITED FOR 
‘Tur ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL Liprary’ By C. H. 
StmpKINsON, M.A. (A/acmillan. 8vo, pp. 508. 
Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. Relton, who edits ‘ The English Theological 
Library,’ has passed his numerous rival editors of 
old English theology in selecting writers that are 
really of paramount value, and deserve all the 
labour bestowed upon them. It is not what is 
popular and will sell, not what others edit, that he 
has selected and got edited; it is what has pur- 
pose and value for to-day, what has in it the 
exposition of everlasting truth, the exposure of 
perpetual error. Then the special editors are so 
carefully chosen that thus far there has not been 
a miss or a mishap; every volume is a classic, and 
every volume has been edited so as to make it as 
fit as possible for our use. In all respects this 
volume maintains the reputation acquired by its 
predecessors. This series will more and more be 
recognized as distinct from all others in workman- 
ship and worth. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By THE LATE W. K. 
CuirrorD, F.R.S.  Epirep By LE&sLI& STEPHEN 
AND SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. (Macmillan, Globe 
8vo, Two Vols. 10s. ) 

Professor Clifford’s Lectures and Essays are 
published in the ‘Eversley’ Series, which will 
induce even those who do not know Professor 


ee 


“- 


the sphere of the physical. 


them. 


when they pass the bounds of physical science. 


Tt is true that beyond the bounds of physical 


science he had no thoughts, he did not believe | 
for the other. © 


that there was anything to think about. But he 
said that no one else had any thoughts, and it is 
there that we do not agree with him. But in 
these volumes Professor Clifford is mostly within 
And what a mastery 
of simple exposition he had when he found 


a sympathetic audience, and had his favourite 


‘Atoms’ or the like in hand! A mastery he had 


of the English tongue, or at least that part of it 


that has to do with the things of the earth; and 
a great catching enthusiasm. As a teacher, who 
could excel him? And, now that the voice is still, 
these beautiful volumes will bring delight to a far 
larger audience than ever was reached by the 
living voice. 

In the first volume the essays or lectures are on: 
(1) Some of the Conditions of Mental Develop- 
ment; (2) Theories of the Physical Forces; (3) 
The Aims and Instruments of Scientific Thought ; 


(4) Atoms ; (5) The First and the Last Catastrophe ; 


(6) The Unseen Universe; (7) The Philosophy of 
the Pure Sciences. It is introduced by a biography 
and a selection from his letters. The second 
volume is more debatable and even doubtful: 
Body and Mind ; On the Nature of Things in Them- 
selves; On the Scientific Basis of Morals; Right 
and Wrong, the Scientific Ground of their Distinc- 
tion; The Ethics of Belief; The Ethics of Religion ; 
The Influence on Morality of a Decline in Religious 
Belief; Cosmic Emotion; and Virchow on the 
Teaching of Science. 


HANDBOOK TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. By FReEbDERIc G, 
KENYON. (Macmillan. 8vo, pp. 321. 10s. net.) 

Quite recently we had Dr. Nestle’s Zxtroduction, 
much the same in size as this volume. But this 
is no repetition or superfluity. Rather is it sur- 
prising how completely Nestle and Kenyon have 
worked on separate lines, not intending to do so, 
but because their studies have lain apart. Nestle 
deals with the text itself, discussing many pas- 
sages with minuteness; Kenyon deals with the 
conveyance of the text, giving rich and luminous 
information regarding the manuscripts and the 
versions. Thus both are needed, for both are 


rd or ha not believe in his home to | masters in , thelr special 


We do not believe in his thoughts 
| they never cross; we do mean that th 


_ surprisingly separate that no student of “he 


yon’s book is, after all, 
approaches Dr. Nestle’s book most nearly. It is 
the eighth chapter; its subject, ‘The Textual — 
It is a wonderfully clear account of — 


final word at any moment. ; 


Testament can take the one and say it w 


Perhaps the most interesting part of Dr. Ke 
the part wherein 


Problem.’ 
all the types of text and the reasons why West- _ 


cott and Hort’s have won the day. Its examina- — 
tion (and rejection) of Professor Blass’s theory, — 


in particular, is so masterly that it covers the 


whole ground within a page or two, never loses — 
a point, and leaves a most distinct impression. => 
Altogether, the science of textual criticism is . 
immensely enriched by the publication of this — 


volume, which has succeeded in appealing with 
equal effect to the beginner and to the scholar. 
The sixteen plates increase its usefulness, espe- 
cially with the beginner, for whom the book is 
really written. Let the beginner begin with it 
rather than with a smaller, drier book. 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, PH.D. (Macmillan. 8vo, 
pp- 526.) 

Professor Rogers of Butler College is already 
known to literature by his Brief Lntroduction to 
Modern Philosophy. In a preface to the present 
work he frankly and modestly explains his pur- 
pose. He writes for the ordinary student taking 
his college course, who wishes to get up as much 
philosophy as he can in that time, and if possible 
understand what he gets up. So he writes un- 
technically,—as untechnically as the subject allows, 
—emphasizes the most influential philosophers, 
and, wherever it is possible, lets every writer give 
his own ideas in his own words. Of Socrates 
he says: ‘In spite of his insistence upon his own 
ignorance, no one can be more thoroughly con- 
vinced that there is absolute truth, and that this 
truth is attainable by man. It is moral truth, 
however, not scientific or metaphysical. ‘“ This 
is the point in which, as I think, I am superior 
to men in general, and in which I might, perhaps, 
fancy myself wiser than other men—that whereas 
I know but little of the world below, I do not 
suppose that I know. But I do know ”—and this 


| 
| 


Se 


Hi 
or man, 
ishono , and I will never fear nor | 
ssible good rather than a certain evil.” 
scepticism of the sophists is entirely 
‘ ‘to him.’ | 
rofessor Rogers has more interest than some > 
ssophers in theology. His account of the | 
ligious Period’ of philosophy is useful, in 
‘spite of its brevity, and at any rate it is not mis- 
_ leading. Wisely, however, he has given his 
strength to the modern period, and by that he 
_ has made his book indispensable, at least to the 
_ student who is in a hurry. 


_ WHAT IS HEAVEN? By F. E. MarsH. (Marshall. 
<i Brothers. 94.) 
What is Heaven? ‘The best recent answer is 


Christina Rossetti’s— 


_ How know I that it looms lovely, that land I have never 
seen, 
With morning-glories and heartsease and unexampled 
— green, 


With neither heat nor cold in the balm-redolent a 
Some of this, not all, I know; but this is so— 
Christ is there. 


That is Mr. Marsh’s answer also. 


Under the title of Looking unto Jesus the Rev. 
-_-W. Milne, M.A., of Montreux, has written about 
some aspects of our Lord’s life and work (Mar- 
shall Brothers, 2s. 6d.). 


Sunshine ought to succeed, Its name should 
be its fortune. But it is more than a name; it is 
a cleverly edited magazine for boys and girls, 
published by Messrs. Marshall Brothers. 


¢ THE SOUL’S ASCENT. By THE Rey. F. B. MEYER, 


B.A. (Aorace Marshall. Crown 8vo, pp. 3345 
with Portrait. 3s. 6d.) 
This is the manual for the mission worker. It 


contains twenty-two mission addresses, arranged 
in order. That is to say, they begin with man 
just where the gospel begins with him—in the 
fearful pit and the miry clay. They carry him 
upward and onward step by step. They leave 
him when he is bearing much fruit. And every 
address is in the simple telling manner of this 
preacher, who has so often found men so, and left 
them so, as he has passed on his mission 


| bearing directly on the daily life of men here 


journeys. 


ethical sermons. 
the title and professed subject of only one 
sixteen. Nevertheless, it is no haphazard and 
foolhardy title. For Dr, Horton has worked — 
these sermons on a plan. Ethical as they are, 


=u 
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below, they all have their roots in doctrine, and. 
the doctrine from which they all derive is the 
doctrine of the Trinity. When Charles Kingsley 
discovered the doctrine of the Trinity, he 
wondered how he could ever have lived without 
it; it seemed to enter so far into every region of 
his religious life. So seems it with Dr. Horton. 
Unless these strong sermons are all in the air, 
it is puzzling to know how any man can live a rich 
religious life without the doctrine of the Trinity. ¥ 


THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 


By J. W. GReEcorY, D.Sc. (Horace Marshall. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 293, with Maps and Illustrations. 
6s. net. ) 


No novel can compete with a plain history 
of fact when the historian has the love of truth, 
the patience to attain it, and the power to express 
it. Professor Gregory has all that. Then it 
does not need a great subject—though this is 
great enough surely, great in extent of territory 
and in reach of interest involved: it will be 
treated as a branch of human history, and be of 
interest to man and boy. We have rarely been 
so unexpectedly caught in the meshes of a book. 
Its matter-of-fact manner seemed to promise too 
much information and too little emotion. But in 
Professor Gregory of the University of Melbourne 
is found a writer who can handle statistics so as to 
move to tears ; and here he has men of the highest 
type of heroism to deal with—General Lugard one of 
them. Let your boy read this book, and then keep 
him back from Uganda and heroism if you can. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. 
(Horace Marshall. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d.) 

Two parts of this anonymous translation of the 
New Testament into modern English have already 
been received and noticed. The third part, con- 
taining the Pastoral and General Epistles, has 
now been issued (at 1s.), and the whole work 
published as above. . 


translation. 


“cot and Hort being the text followed. It is done, 
we understand, by several hands, but the author- 


: as is not made public. The aim is to present | 


the most trustworthy text in the literary language 
of to-day. It is no revision, therefore ; it is a new 
Nor is it a word-for-word translation. 
While nothing is omitted, a word or a phrase is 
often inserted to make the meaning clearer. But 


an example (taken from the new part), the fairly 


difficult first verses of 1 John, will explain— 


‘Our subject is that which was in existence at the Begin- . 


ning, that which we have heard, that which we have seen, 
that which we watched and touched—it treats of the Word 
who is the Life. That Life was actually made visible, 
and we have seen, and now bear our testimony to, and tell 
you of, that enduring Life, which was with the Father, and 
was then made visible tous. It is, we repeat, of what we 
have seen and heard that we have to tell you.’ 


IN LEPER-LAND. By Joun Jackson. (Marshall 
Brothers. Crown 8vo, pp. 282. 38. 6d.) 


Leper-land is India. Mr. Jackson went seven 
thousand miles among lepers in that land. He 


wrote down his impressions, experiences, and even 


conversations. He took photographs. All is re- 
produced in this handsome and painfully interest- 
ing volume. 


The most interesting part of the volume is” 


Mr. Jackson’s account of his visit to Miss Mary 
Reed, the leper-missionary to lepers. That part 
is actually attractive, so beautiful is the personal 
character, so Christ-like the devotion, of this great 
missionary. For ‘the tone and spirit of Miss 
Reed’s life,’ leper though she is, ‘are the very 
reverse of melancholy. Her intervals of depres- 
sion are few and brief. The general tenor of her 
life for these ten years past is expressed in a 
sentence from one of her letters: ‘‘I find so much 
help and blessing in song, and from day to day I 
prove that faith, hope, love, work, and song cause 
sorrow to depart.”’ Jackson is almost as 
great an enthusiast in the leper cause as its own 
missionaries. Such a work needs a historian, 
and that is his choice—less heroic, perhaps, but 


“tt isa aetna direct from the Cee West- | 


| the glory of God. 


profitable for our in 
tive never loses the i 
accuracy. 
* . 
LIGHT FROM THE HOLY HILLS. By K. Mo 0 
Stuart, M.A.’ (Morgan & Scott. Crown “Prey pp. 
124. 2s. 6d.) Nv 
- Fourteen great mountains—great in the history 
of religion—each one familiar in our mouths as 
household words, are here turned to religious uses, 
their names, their appearance, their history, all : 
being made to read us spiritual lessons and declare 


By THE Rev. J. A. BABING- © 
12s. net.) 


THE REFORMATION, 
Ton, M.A. (Murray. 8vo, pp. 372. 
' If the chief merit of a historian is found in his — 
style, this will not be called a brilliant history. It — 
is written after the manner of Mr. Freeman, not 
after the manner of Mr. Froude. And no doubt 
style, if it is distinctive, even if it is affected, 
does arrest the ordinary mind, and makes a 
book a popular success. But there are greater 
gifts than even style. The gift of impartiality is 
greater, the love of the truth is greater. Mr. 
Babington has not written without reflection. He 
has studied the whole course of the Reformation 
in Europe, and some parts of it with evident 
minuteness. He has put himself successfully 
beside the Reformers, and beside those who 
needed reform. He has moved throughout the 
movement as an impartial but sincerely religious 
spectator—an Erasmus with all the advantage of © 
history behind him. And when he writes, he 
writes with perfect simplicity of thought and 
orderly arrangement. If his book does not move 
to tears, it is because Mr. Babington has counted 
it his business to draw a full and faithful picture 
rather than excite emotion by strong partial colour- 
ing. He has, at the same time, the deepest sym- 
pathy with the Reformers and the Reformation. 
That it was a blessing, and how great a blessing it 
was, we see far more clearly in his truly historical 
pages than in any advocate’s special pleading. 
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PHIL. iii, 20, 21 (A.V.): ‘For our conversation is 


in heaven; from whence also we look for the 


‘Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change 


our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto 
~his glorious body, according to the working where- 


by he is able even to subdue all things unto him- 
self? 

The verses which I have just read, and which 
form part of the Epistle of to-day, afford two 
examples of the obscurity and error which have 
been introduced into the Authorized Version by 
changes which have passed over the English 
language since the date, now nearly three 
centuries ago, at which it was made. We all 
know what ‘conversation’ is; but some perhaps 
even in this cathedral, and certainly many of the 
numbers who in different churches of our ‘land 
have heard this Epistle read to-day, do not know 
that it means here something completely different 
—something which, without a knowledge of the 
original Greek, the most intelligent and painstaking 
reader would be powerless to divine. ‘ Conversa- 
tion,’ wherever it occurs in the Bible, never means 
what it means now, discourse; it means usually 
manner of life, behaviour, being a Latin repre- 
sentative of évacrpody) (as in the words of Wesley’s 
familiar anthem, ‘So be ye holy in all manner of 
conversation’); and similarly in the O.T., where 
it stands for a word meaning ‘ way,’ as in the Psalm 
which we have just heard: ‘To him that ordereth 
his conversation right will I show the salvation of 
God.’ In the text, however, it does not even 
correspond to dvaotpopy, but to another Greek 
word altogether, wodirevpa, and its meaning is 
either citizenship or, better, constitution,—so that 
the apostle’s meaning is, the constitution or 
commonwealth to which we belong is a heavenly 
one; heaven is the true country of which we are 
citizens. As it happens, the corresponding verb 
in the Greek occurs in an earlier part of the 
same Epistle (127), in the passage which in the 

1 The opening paragraphs of a sermon preached in the 
Cathedral, Oxford, on the Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, 
1901. 
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Authorized Version reads, ‘Only let your conversa- 
tion be as it becometh the gospel of Christ,’ but 
in the Revised Version, ‘Only let your manner of 
life be worthy of the gospel of Christ,’ with the 
correct explanatory margin, ‘behave as citizens 
worthily of the gospel of Christ.’ It is again the 
same very suggestive metaphor of a heavenly 
citizenship which the apostle uses, but which, in 
the only version which our Church in its official 
capacity places in the hands of its members,—and 
at least in the Prayer-Book alone permits to be used, 
—is, except by a specially trained and educated 
minority, totally undiscoverable. 

The other word, the meaning of which has been 
changed by time, is the word vi/e,—‘our vile 
body.’ There are many places in the Bible in 
which vile is not meant to convey the idea which 
it now possesses of what is physically and morally 
detestable, but .has simply the force of the Latin 
vilis, properly cheap, and then common, lightly 
esteemed, or at most looked down upon; and this, 
no doubt, is the sense which the Translators of 
1611 intended to. express here ; for the Greek is 
Jowliness, low estate—as it is rendered 
in the Magnificat, ‘the lowliness, or low estate, of 
his handmaiden’; and the contrast: is simply 
between the lowly earthly body which we at 
present bear, and the future glorified body which 
has been made like unto the risen body of Christ. 

The two examples which my text has afforded 
are but specimens which might be almost in- 
definitely multiplied, of cases in which—partly 
through the imperfect scholarship of the seventeenth 
century, partly through the changes which many 
English words have passed through since—the 
Authorized Version entirely fails to convey to the 
reader of the present day the meaning of the 
original ; or even, where the word employed is not 
actually obsolete, does what is perhaps worse— 
suggests a wrong meaning altogether. Some of 
the commonest words in our language, such as 
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2 See Dt 25° (the same Hebrew word is in 1 S 18” ren- 
dered lightly esteemed) 5 Job 4o4(R.V. am of small account) ; 
Jer 15” (=common); Lam a 


_ of the morning service (Dn 3”).? 
-mistranslation are most frequent and glaring in 


é health, and wealth, and strange, and tempt, mean 


now something quite different from what they did 
in 1611, and wherever they occur must, to most 
readers, suggest inevitably a false meaning. And 
there are other passages, probably still more 
numerous, and certainly including many important 
ones, the true meaning of which is never heard in 
our public services, on account of their being 
incorrectly rendered in the Authorized Version. 


_ A well-known but seriously mistranslated text 


occurred only two Sundays ago in the first lesson 
Instances of 


the Epistles of the N.T. and in the poetical and 
prophetical books of the O.T., but they occur 
also often besides. Nor do they relate to points of 
merely antiquarian or philological interest ; they 
relate often to important points of Christian 
doctrine, and they frequently have the effect of 
obscuring an argument, and of blunting, or even 
destroying altogether, the force, and life, and ex- 
pressiveness of the word or figure employed by the 
biblical writer. Surely the time has come for these 
things to be changed. It surely needs no argument 


to show that the Bible and Prayer-Book, which 


our Church places in the hands of its members, 
ought to be written throughout in a language 
‘understanded of the people,’ in a language which 
ordinary lay readers can follow and comprehend 
without difficulty. And the Bible, and not less the 
extracts from the Bible contained in the Prayer- 
Book, should also be placed in their hands in a trans- 
lation which is accurate and trustworthy. We 
live in a city in which there are many teachers and 


1 The Speaker's Commentary, published now twenty-five 
years ago, makes here the required correction. 


a eile pa here *.. if it were necessar 
his pupils to read a work written in some fc 
language, would secommend to them 1 a trans 


obscurities; he +eutie we may * sure, if the 
work were an important one, take steps to provi de. 
a trustworthy translation himself. Our Chur 
strange to say, seems to be less careful, le: 


anxious, in making provision for an accurate — 


knowledge of the Bible than any teacher of a 

secular subject would be. Else how comes i 
that it persists in withholding from the laity 
renderings which are confessedly the correct ones, 


and which in any commentary taken at random 
are without hesitation recognized as such? It is 
surely a duty of the Church to take care that in — 
all its public services the Bible should be read in — 


the best translation which the scholarship of the 
day can provide, in a translation free from the 
defects which, arising from the causes that I have 
briefly indicated, so constantly make the Authorized 
Version, in spite of its inimitable literary excel- 
lences, obscure, inaccurate, and misleading. Is it 
too much to ask of the authorities of the Church 
that they should either sanction and encourage the 
public use of the Revised Version, or, if in their 
opinion this is not sufficiently good, that they 
should lose no time in taking measures to pro- 
vide a version which is better? ? 


? The Bishops, it is right to say, have sanctioned the 
public use of the Revised Version, though hitherto, it is to 
be feared, with little effect; and the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury, which in 1870 nominated the 
original Revision Companies, has taken no action in the 
matter, 
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GraBia Before alam. 


THIS pamphlet (35 pages long) forms part of a 
series of sketches published by the Vorderasiatische 
Gesellschaft with the title ‘The Ancient East.’ 
The author summarizes the history of the collec- 
tion and deciphering of the S. Arabian inscriptions, 


. 1 Arabien vor dem Islam. Von Dr. Otto Weber. Williams 


& Norgate, 


and endeavours to put in an intelligible form the 
chief results of Sabzan studies. His style is 
lucid and easy; he is thoroughly familiar with his 
subject, for which he has had access to sources of 
information that are not yet open to the public. 
It is well known that the amdmi celestes engaged 
on the study of S. Arabian antiquities are not free 
from the zv@ which Virgil thought incongruous in 
such cases. In Glaser’s numerous and valuable 
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‘the first of 
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fact that Dr. 
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the author takes in the dispute between 
nese eminent authorities. He is to be thanked 


clearer than previous statements have made them; 
and for attempting to rouse public interest in the 
collection of materials for the early history of 
Arabia which are still unprinted, and so to remove 
the obstacles (whatever they may be) which stand 
in the way of their publication. 
Readers of the first part of Glaser’s /7istory of 
Arabia and of Winckler’s History of Israel will be 
familiar with much of the matter that is summarized 
in this work ; the statements which it contains have 
therefore ordinarily the authority of other investi- 
gators besides the writer, but it would be premature 
to say that they had universal assent. There is 
~ something unsatisfactory about conclusions of 
importance. which are based on_ inaccessible 
- documents, and the sooner all the sources of 
information are made public the sooner will the 
main points of disagreement between Sabzean 
scholars be settled. Meanwhile it is to be hoped 
that this pamphlet may be the means of encourag- 
ing many to start the study of the S. Arabian 
; inscriptions. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


Oxford. 
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She Sources for the History of 
Fesus’ CBifd$00d, 


Tue substance of this learned but obscurely written 
and unpleasantly printed book is in brief as 
follows. It is argued that the first two chapters 
of Matthew, with the exception of the genealogy, 
the journey to Egypt, the return, and the settle- 
ment in Nazareth; and the first two chapters of 
Luke, with the exception of the preface, the 
Magnificat, and the story of the boy Jesus in 
the temple, are based on a common written 
source. Both evangelists handled this source 
with freedom, omitting, adding, and manipulat- 
ing according to need; Luke, however, going 


1 Die Quelle der kanonischen Kindhettgeschichte Jesus. 
Ein wissenschaftlicher Versuch. Von Ludwig Conrad. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1900. 


and copied Luke to a considerable extent t 
formed. They both agreed in rejecting t 


aving rendered the nature of Glaser’s services | 


2, 


d Matthew, with whose w 
acquainted ; whilst Matthew epit 


canonical Gospels and extra-canonical parallels, 


is found by Conrady in the apocryphon which 


is generally known as the Protevangelium of 


James. Its author was an Egyptian, very probably — 


an Alexandrian, who was in the first instance a 
heathen, then a proselyte, and last of all a 
Christian of the Docetic type.’ As a Christian he 
still took deep interest in his earliest faith, and 
strove to effect a fusion of some of its elements 
with Christianity. In concert with the priests 
of Isis and Serapis, who are said (by our author) 
to have had holy places at Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem, he aided with his inventive pen the appro- 
priation of these sacred sites by the Church. A 
form of the Isis-legend supplied him with much 
of his material. The leading actors in’ his 
narrative represent divine figures more or less 
associated with that part of the Egyptian Pantheon. 
Joachim and Anna, the parents of Mary, stand 
respectively for the earth-god Teb and the heaven- 
goddess Nut. Their child, Mary, is’ dsis: 7 The 
aged Joseph is Thoth, ‘the eldest who was at the 
beginning.’ Zacharias is Sokari or Osiris. Eliza- 
beth, perhaps, represents the seven-horned Hathor, 
and her name, which might signify (according to 
our author) ‘my goddess is seven,’ might glance 
at the seven horns. Elizabeth’s spinning scarlet 
reminds us of the description of Hathor as ‘the 
mistress of the red veil.’ Jesus, the child of Isis- 
Mary, is Hor-pi-chrud, Horus, or the sun. The 
birth of Jesus in the Protevangelium has for its 
basis a description of the sunrise. A person 
must be blind, we are told, not to see this. The 
Magi are really the solar baboons who greet the 
new-born sun. Now these baboons are represented 
as coming from the eastern region of Punt, the 
land of spices. So the Magi are said to have 
come from the East with offerings of frankincense 
and myrrh. The star which led them is the 
morning-star. The cruel Herod is the spiteful 
brother of Osiris, Set or Typho. It is true that 
Set was not known to the Egyptians as a child- 


hers 
Docetic teaching of the source, and both en- _ 
deavoured to adapt a narrative which was in the © 

first instance heretical to the use of the orthodox — 
Church. This source, which Resch has attempted _ 
to reconstruct in Hebrew and Greek out of the 
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murderer, but that little difficulty is brushed aside | 


by a reference to the pseudo-evangelist’s fancy. 
This, it may be remarked by the way, Is an 
expedient repeatedly adopted by our author. 
When no analogy, however far-fetched, can be 
discovered for an incident or an expression, it is 
said to have been invented. Simeon, that is 
‘hearing,’ is Serapis, whom ‘men at every time 
call helper.’ The time at which the book was 
composed cannot be exactly fixed, but it may 
be assigned with confidence to the reign of 
Hadrian. About 120 a.p. is suggested as pro- 
bable. It was soon translated into Greek, very 
probably in Alexandria, by a countryman of the 
author, who had, like him, passed from heathenism 
through Judaism into the Christian Church. As 
the book in its Greek form speedily attracted 
great attention, it was soon utilized for the Catholic 
Church by the writers of the First and Third 
Gospels, which therefore cannot have been written 
until about or a little after the end of the first 
quarter of the second century. 

This extraordinary theory is supported by a 
great array of quotations and bya multitude of 
ingenious suggestions and bold hypotheses, but 
the reader’s patience is severely taxed throughout 
the greater part of the volume by forced inter- 
pretations and fanciful conjectures and combina- 
tions. 

The first and second sections, which treat 
successively of the existence of a source and of 
the relation of the canonical reports to the source 
said to have been discovered, abound in passages 
which shake the reader’s confidence. The follow- 
ing are a few out of many which might be adduced. 
Apropos of the words of the angel, ‘Thou shalt 
call His name Jesus’ and the following quotation 
from Isaiah (Mt 1718), it is suggested that 
Matthew, although acquainted with Hebrew, did 
not identify the name “Incots as used by the 
angel with the yrwin’ or yaw of the O.T., but 
regarded it as a synonym of “Eypavoundr. Is this 
in the least probable? One acquainted, as Matthew 
must have been, with both the Hebrew text and the 
Septuagint, could not fail to identify “Incots with 
yw, and would therefore not for a moment connect 
it with “EupavovyA. The prophecy containing the 
latter name is no doubt cited as referring to the 
divine origin of the child to be born, not to the 
name given by the angel. The words in the same 


‘from their sins’ but ‘from sinners” Or 


‘of the first importance in this department of 


context, ‘He shall save His peop: 
sins,’ are thought to represent a mistra 
The original Hebrew is supposed to have b 
pmxonD, which meant, in the writer’s intention, | 
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sinners against ‘them.’ Comment is neec 
The attempt to find a common source for Matthew — 
and Luke has led to the identification of the 
star-gazing Magi with the shepherds tending their 
flock by night. The star which led the Magi was” 
metamorphosed by the ingenious Luke into the — 
angel who addressed the shepherds, and the other 
stars supplied the angelic host. It is hard to | 
understand how this could be seriously pro- — 
pounded. On p. 25 a remark of Strauss is” 
approved, that the more wonderful a report 
the safer is the assumption that it was taken — 
from a source. On p. 27 the piling up of wonders 
is said to be always a sign of a second hand. 
How can these positions be reconciled? If the 
latter is accepted the secondary character of the 
Protevangelium cannot be questioned for a 
moment, and the theory of Conrady collapses. 
Were there nothing else in this part of the book 
open to criticism, this uncertainty on a point 


research would justify want of confidence in the ~ 
author’s capacity to guide safely through so 
difficult a region. 

Of many points in the following portions 
which provoke dissent only three can be briefly 
discussed. That the original of the Protevan- 
gelium was written in Hebrew is improbable, at 
any rate on our authors theory. It may be 
allowed that a Palestinian Jew of the time of 
Christ writing for Jews might select Hebrew, but 
is it conceivable that an Alexandrian of the 
second century, of heathen origin and with strong 
heathen sympathies, would make use of that 
language when writing for Christians who were 
in the habit of using Greek or Aramaic? 

Again, the early date assigned to the Prot- 
evangellum is not by any means proved. The 
Ignatian Epistles, which are said to betray acquaint- 
ance with the apocryphon, were not improbably 
written before it. Harnack suggests as possible 
dates for them, 110-117 or 117-125 a.D. If the 
Protevangelium was written, as Conrady suggests, 
about r20 A.D., or a little later in the reign of 
Hadrian, the probability of the use of a Greek 
version of it by Ignatius is exceedingly slender. — 
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‘such a suspicious 


document repre- 


f which he strongly disapproved? The 


ium is not demonstrated, although its possibility 
be admitted. The reference to the cave is 
certainly not conclusive. The Palestinian Justin 
could easily obtain information of that kind from 
local tradition. In the present state of the 
evidence there seems to be no actual proof of 
the existence of any part of the Protevangel 
before the end of the second century. The 

-Teference of Origen to a BiBXos “IaxéBov, which 

is not quite accurately reproduced by Conrady 

on p. 220, is most naturally interpreted as an 
allusion to the Protevangel. In that case, as 

Origen elsewhere exhibits no acquaintance with 

the story of the death of Zacharias contained in 

our present text, Harnack’s suggestion that he 
knew only chaps. 1-17, and that therefore 
the book as we have it was not compiled until 

after his time, seems highly probable. r 

~ The date for the composition of Matthew and 
Luke, which follows from the theory, reminds the 
reader of some of the results of the now dis- 

~ credited Tiibingen school. We are asked to 

believe that Matthew and Luke did not compose 

their Gospels until the beginning of the second 

quarter of the first century, or at the earliest 

at the end of the first quarter, and that they had 

~ novsource for the greater part of their narratives 

concerning the birth of Jesus and the events 
which preceded it but the Protevangelium, written 
a few years previously. This view hardly needs 
refutation. It is entirely incompatible with the 
place taken by these Gospels in the latter part 
of the second century. 

, Whilst, however, ‘the scientific essay’ must 
be pronounced a failure as to its main purpose, 
it is a valuable contribution to the study of an 
interesting apocryphon which has hitherto hardly 
received due attention from scholars, and contains 
much useful matter about the origin of Christian 
asceticism and some developments of Christian 
ritual. The collection of references to the birth 
and infancy of Jesus in the writings of Justin 
Martyr, which is much fuller than that in the 
Antilegomena of Preuschen, also deserves grateful 

W. TayLor SMITH. 
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Tuis brief lecture is an eminently reasonable and 


sympathetic account of Ritschl’s theology andits 7 _ 


message for the plain man. Vischer undertakes 


to answer the question: What did Ritschl mean 


by evangelical Christianity? For one thing, he 
fought all his life against the idea that saving faith 
is submission to a number of dogmas or the ac- 
ceptance of a series of historical facts. In this 
he was not singular; but he was singular, Vischer 
holds, in the decisiveness with which he set forth 
the historical fact of Christ’s Person as the indis- 
pensable, but sufficient, revelation of God. Our 
idea of God must start from Christ, not from 
nature. In Christ a life was realized and put 
within the reach of believers, which overcomes 
this hostile and refractory world, by making all our 
experiences subservient to a spiritual faith and 
spiritual ends. -A good deal of attention is given 
also to Ritschl’s quarrel with Pietism. His three 
grounds of complaint against that movement as a 
a whole were its negative and deficient conception. 
of our active life and vocation in the world, its 
tendency to foster a lack of personal assurance, 


and its mystical familiarity with Christ. Vischer 


admits that Ritschl went too far in his aversion to 
Pietism, and in this verdict most people will agree. 
So brief a pamphlet could not well bring new 
material to the discussion of its theme ; nor can 
it be said in any substantial degree to relieve the 
difficulties which friendly outsiders find in the 
Ritschlian system, especially, perhaps, in its 
Christology. But Vischer writes with a quiet 
earnestness and conviction, which will leave their 
mark on the candid reader. 


Schfeiermacher’s Conception of 
Refiaton.” 


Huper’s book is the kind of work which Germans 
do to perfection. He goes steadily through all 

1 Albrecht Ritschls Anschauung von evangelischem 
Glauben und Leben. Von Eberhard Vischer, Privatdozenten 
der Theologie in Basel. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
London: Williams & Norgate. Price 9d. net. 

2 Die Entwicklung des Religionsbegriffs bet Schlecermacher. 
Von Eugen Huber. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. London: Williams & Norgate. 1901. 
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Ses ai nies in vent its faimess the de- 


velopment which is to be found in his conception of 


P: ‘religion. As he keeps strictly to the subject of his 


inquiry, which has only to do with a particular 
theory of ve/igion in general, we hear disappointingly 
little of the great thinker’s interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. But his Moravian training left its influence 
deep upon his thought, and it was thoroughly in 
accordance with the impression he received at 
Niesky and Barby, that fee/ing—a word which is like 
a red rag to some theologians—should always have 
been the most important term in his vocabulary. 
So exclusively, indeed, was he interested in the 
subjective side of religion, that, to quote Huber, 
* we can state Schleiermacher’s definition of religion 
almost without using the word God.’ Tothe very 


_end, philosophical theory made it difficult for him to 


accept the idea of the divine personality ; in fact, 
it is impossible not to perceive that he never was 
entirely successful in translating into explicit 
theory the whole depth and richness of his religious 
experience. 

The questions upon which he is here made to 
speak for himself are such as the relation between 
religion and knowledge, the seat of religion among 
the faculties of the soul, the connexion of piety 
with dogma, science, and action, and the neces- 
sity inherent in religion of expressing itself in 
a common fellowship. A specially difficult and 
intricate chapter in the exposition is that dealing 
with his psychology, and Huber’s pages show at 
great length the vacillating and indeterminate char- 
acter of his conclusions on this subject. Schleier- 
macher’s theories were often strangely abstract, 
and had only a secondary relation to experience and 
history. But one constant aim united all his 
varying modes of statement—the resolve to vindi- 
cate for religion an independent and impregnable 
place in the inward life of man. 

Huber has done his work so admirably that 
many years must elapse ere it will have to be done 
again. He writes with all possible clearness and 
precision, and not infrequently by a happy para- 
phrase brings much-needed light into the obscurities 
of his author. He is thoroughly aware of the 
greatness of the man whose thoughts he is ex- 
pounding. Indeed, perhaps the most memorable 
pages in his book are those in which he draws a 
vivid and convincing parallel between Schleier- 
macher and Luther. Both men were Reformers, 


by intellectual, conditions. It was Schleierm 
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task to show ‘that we can possess the tru 
out belonging to the learned, and De te 
without becoming ‘unscientific.’ 
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Motsinger’s ‘Zoshua.’* 


Mutatis mutandis, the general remarks made on 
Holzinger’s Exodus in THE Exposirory TIMEs | for 
January 1901 might be repeated here. The two 
volumes are constructed on identical lines: tt ea 
same close attention is paid to textual criticism 
and the analysis of the book into its component 
elements ; there is the same brevity in the Com- | 
mentary proper. We cannot attempt to discuss 
the many interesting points raised by the investiga- 
tion of the sources, nor would anything be gained — 
by a cursory review. Holzinger’s arguments must 
be read in his own words if justice is to be done 
them. He does not differ from his predecessors, 
Driver, G. A. Smith, Bennett, Steuernagel, and the 
rest, for the mere sake of opposition. He has_ 
shown the untenableness of Steuernagel’s theory 
that the compiler of Joshua made use of J and E 
separately rather than in the combined document 
JE, and in many passages he has set in a clear light 
the distinction between P€ and P*. As an example 
of the way in which he treats the critical problems 
of Joshua we select the analysis of chap. 20, 
because the reader who is not familiar with Hebrew 
can easily satisfy himself that the chapter is com- 
posite: ‘The cities of refuge are next appointed, 
no account being taken of Dt 4414? 191, where 
Moses appoints three such cities in the east, and, 
in accordance with Nu 35°15, leaves three others 
to be appointed in the west. There is nothing to 
prevent this law being ascribed to P&€: we may 
therefore expect to be told of its being carried into 
effect. But the chapter as now extant did not 
originate wholly from P£; vv.4%, excepting 68, is 
a late expansion. The discrépancy betwixt the 
limits fixed in %# and 6 respectively involves a 
real difficulty both in point of grammar and of 
fact, and tells against Dillmann’s suggestion that 


* Das Buch Josua, Erklart von Dr. H. Holzinger. 
gen u. Leipzig: J. C. Mohr. tgor. 
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v.t0-5 presupposes a judic 
re which is also expressly ordered in * 
#» are therefore a late gloss, which, save 


zment %, has driven out the original 
n (ef, v.38, LXX, resembling Nu 357%, but 
ntical, and consequently not corrected, as 
rnagel thinks, to bring the two into harmony). 
e fragment 6ag was probably retained from a 
to distinguish between the proceedings before 
elders, v.4, and the final action before the con- 
gation required in y.% The title Aigh preest, 
ed in the gloss at 7, also points to P*» We 
cannot here enter into the results which follow 


that vy.4 56> are a gloss; NYT aa is an 
addition to muwa (which stands alone in v.*), 
taken from v.5, and not implied by the text of 


LXXA, which in other respects is assimilated to 
the M.T. Here again we find P* using D’s 


~ vocabulary: Dt 442 19¢ has nyt Soa, instead of 
— mwa; cf. also & with Dt 17%, and #* with Dt 
42 19°, and 4 with Jos 8; at 4° we have 
wyn ‘3p, as at Dt 19” 2138 2215 268; at 4° RDN, 
as in Dt 22%. Compare * with Dt 19°12 and 5» 
with Dt ro‘, and D’s influence is at once evident. 
The gloss, nN" in, v.$, is free from any tendency. 


c= 


‘But there are other traces of expansion in ™:; Ps 
knew nothing about a settlement of half the tribe 
of Manasseh in the east (cf. 132% 141 171%). 
The expressions employed are also striking : ity." 
when the command is given, we have 33h; in v.%, 


notes on the text show, is probably a copyist’s 
mistake for Wp" or 3", occasioned by the 


are struck by SYDRDy a word nat found in P% and 
superfluous alongside bmp? 73 ; in v.” by the hap. 
leg. MIND IY 5 in the same verse we may accept 
Dillmann’s view that *—not implied by the LXX 
is an interpolation which takes account of the 
post-exilic situation. The simple conclusion, **, 
shows that we here have portions of a text of P§; 
the cities of refuge ensure a temporary abode until 
the matter has been cleared up by a legal process. 


a 


with reference to Nu 35" V.8 furnishes a proof , 


with a narrative by 


when it is carried out, we find 3¥71p", which, as the 


vp in the verse ; v.$ resumes with 39M}; in v.7 we | 


_ through the plain.’ 


a narrati ED of the carryi 
execution of Dt 19", or, more probably, 
position maintained in Dt 4", That is | 
of close and careful reasoning, worthy of | 
pondered in every particular. 
~ The second half of Joshua contains an immense 
number of geographical puzzles. In many in- 
stances it is impossible to retrace satisfactorily the 
boundaries which are so vaguely described, or to 
identify the towns, which were never distinguished - 
by a historical association. The notes of inter- ; 
rogation appended to a large number of names in 
Dr. Smith’s recently published Map bear witness to 
the uncertainty which still remains. Holzinger’s 
note on 115 is enough to prove that the Rev. J. A. 
Selbie! was justified in expressing the wish that 
queries had been appended in one or two additional 
examples: ‘The identification of bind ") with the 


Lake of Huleh is altogether arbitrary, and is incon- 
sistent with the description of the fight inv.8 The 
Northern Canaanites would not have suffered their 
foes to march direct through their territory, nor 
would the Israelites themselves have left so many 
unconquered cities in their rear. Excepting in 
t Mac 1197 (ddwp Tevveoap) DD does not mean 


“sea” (D'). The older tradition does not make 


them equivalent. Jos., Az. v. 1. 8, relegates the 
fight to the neighbourhood of a city called Bypw6y 
(Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 6, and Vita, 37, Mypo6) near 
Kadesh. In the Ozom., 278. 99, the Waters of 
Merran (Meppar, cf. LXX, Pesh.) are placed in the 
district of Dothan, twelve miles north of Sebaste: 
this situation suits admirably ; the confederates 
move south and offer battle in the plain, Sahl 
Arrabeh. The Map of Western Palestine has a 
ruin el-Maruneh in the south-east of the plain: we 
must leave open the question whether DIN ‘D 


means a spring or the Wady es-Sa/hab which runs 
Until the old arguments here 
recapitulated have been more satisfactorily refuted, 
and the fresh ones advanced have been set aside, 
it will be advisable to hold, at least, that the 
identification of Huleh and the Waters of Merom 


is not established. 
Joun TayLor. 
Winchcombe. , 
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he Servant 


By rue Rev. R. M. Morrat, M.A., FROME. 


We are now to study a passage which is perhaps 
dearer to believers than any other in the Old 
_ Testament. Some of the phrases which occur in 
it are peculiarly appropriate to Jesus Christ, and 
we love to apply them to Him. We speak of them 
as finding their fulfilment in Him.. The fact of 
real importance is, that it is from Himself that we 
have learned to do this (Lk 2297 24%). But for 
Him it is doubtful if we should have come to do 
so, seeing that no Jewish disciple of His would 
have dreamed of identifying the Messiah with the 
suffering servant of the Lord, until taught by Jesus 
to do so. The chief question, therefore, which we 
have to answer is: What do we mean when we 
say that this prophecy of II Isaiah was fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ ? 

The prophet himself, as we have seen, was not 
thinking of an individual at all when he spoke of 
the servant; and we shall accordingly have to 
draw a very careful distinction between the mean- 
ing of the prophet and the further meaning of the 
Holy Spirit who inspired him. This distinction 
has been illustrated by the difference between the 
understanding a workman has of the part he is 
doing in the construction of a great building, and 
the understanding of the same piece of work by the 
architectof the whole building. ‘While the workman 
may have perfect comprehension of the piece of 
work he is engaged upon, and be full of enthusiasm 
in the execution of it, he may not be able to see 
the place it will hold in the completed fabric, or 
the great meaning which may accrue to it from the 
whole. This can be perceived only when the 
fabric is reared.’! In the same way, what the 
prophet meant can be fully determined by con- 
sidering his words in the light of the events of his 
own day. ‘The question as to what the Holy 
Spirit meant can be answered only from the point 
of view of a completed revelation.’ As we see the 
prophecy unquestionably fulfilled, we are able to 
say how much more was in the mind of the Spirit 
than in the mind of the prophet. 


1 Riehm’s Messianic Prophecy, p. xiii. 
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The Suffering Servant (Isa. lii. 13, liii.). 


of fe Born. "4 


Let us begin, then, by interpreting as accurately 
as we can just what was in the mind of the prophet 
when he uttered this noble prophecy. Only when 
we have done that shall we be able to proceed 
intelligently to the fascinating and all-important | 
question of how his words were fulfilled. The 
description of the servant before us is introduced 
in exactly the same way as the one we studied in 
chapter 49, that is to say, just after a great appeal 
to the people to come forth from Babylon. It 
would be altogether idle to question the identity 
of the servant in chapter 53 with the servant in 
chapters 49 and 50, unless some new feature 
appeared which should make it difficult to’ recon- 
cile the two descriptions. No such difficulty pre- 
sents itself; and, after our careful inquiry as to 
who the servant is, it would be mere waste of time 
to labour the point that he is not an individual, but 
the God-fearing heart of the nation. In chapter 
50 the servant was depicted as a martyr—a martyr 
because of his determination to witness faithfully 
for God. In‘chapter 53>we are told the purpose 
of his sufferings, and are shown that they are in 
order to his people’s salvation. 

(The subject of this passage is, then, the humilia- 
tion and the exaltation of the servant, arid the 
reasons for them. )\ The topic was briefly treated in 
chapter 49, where we read, ‘ Thus saith the Lord 

. to him whom man despiseth, to him whom 
the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers ; kings 
shall see and arise ; princes, and they shall worship; — 
because of the Lord that is faithful, even the Holy { 
One of Israel, who hath chosen thee.’ This sub- — 
ject is now developed and explained. The passage $ 
we are to consider is divided in the Hebrew into — 
five strophes, and these are represented in the 
R.V. by five paragraphs of three verses each. I 
shall give a somewhat modified translation as we 
proceed—a translation partly suggested by the mar- 
ginal readings in the R.V. Some of the phrases 
in the ordinary rendering are far from plain, and. 

I wish to bring out the meaning as clearly as 
possible. 


f e' iss? 

- The words are 
f the Lord, and they tell us that the 
shall succeed in his undertaking and be’ 
; and that, when he is really known and | 


exalted and lifted up, and shall be very high. 
_ Like as many were astonied at thee (his visage was 
_ marred from that of man, his form from that of the 
sons of men), so shall he startle many nations ; 
kings shall shut their mouths before him: for 
that which had not been told them shall they 
see; and that which they had not heard shall 
they consider.’ 

The verb in the first line is rendered “deal 
wisely ” in the text, and “prosper” in the margin. 
It really means, deal wisely in such a way as to 
prosper. The sufferings of the servant are 
sure to succeed: they will not be thrown away. 
God has a purpose in them, God who holds- 
his hand. Therefore in the long-run there will 
be a recognition of his work of faith, and labour 
of love, and patience of hope, and he will be 
exalted. 


Truth for ever on the scaffold, 


; | a fe.ke ? 
their remorse has 
| fession— 


‘Behold, my servant shall prosper, he shall be | 


Wrong for ever on the throne ; 
Vet that scaffold sways the future ; 
* And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 


Keeping watch, and seeing to it that His servant’s 
labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

Many who look on at the time do not under- 
stand the mighty power of suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake. The conception is too high for them : 
they cannot attain unto it; but later on they, or 
their descendants, build the sepulchres of the 
prophets they slew, and so acknowledge the folly 
and the crime. The greatest instance in history is, 
of course, the death of Christ. Did those who 
slew Him really suppose that that stupid cross was 
going to prevent the setting up of a Kingdom not 
of this world? They actually hastened by mistake 
the coming of the-Kingdom ; and now it must 
stand and grow for ever till all the nations own 
Christ’s sway. 

Ever since the black deed on Calvary there 
have been those who have ‘considered’ that to 
which they had previously shut their eyes; and 


O the bitter shame and sorrow 
That a time could ever be 

When I let my Saviour’s pity 

Pass me by, and proudly answered, 
All of self and none of Thee. 


Or here is another illustration. When the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century rose as the servant 
of the Lord to purify His Church of scandalous 
abuses, many within the Church shook their heads 
and questioned the wisdom of the step, many 
opposed themselves; and the Council of Trent 
made matters no better, but merely asserted that 
Roman Catholicism would never be reconciled 
to Protestantism. Persecution and martyrdom 
followed for all heretics upon whom the Church 
could lay her hands, and many precious lives were, 
from one point of view, uselessly sacrificed. But 
mark the result in the long-run. 

‘Everywhere in Catholic countries as in Pro- 
testant, the practices have been abandoned which 
the laity rose then to protest against. The prin- 
ciples on which the laity insisted have become the 
rule of the modern world. Popes no longer depose 
princes, dispense with oaths, or absolve subjects 
from their allegiance. Appeals are not any more 
carried to Rome from the national tribunals, nor 
justice sold there to the highest bidder. The 
clergy have ceased to pass laws which bind the 
laity, and to enforce them with spiritual censures. 
Felonious priests suffer for their crimes like uncon- 
secrated mortals. Too zealous prelates cannot 
call poor creatures before them ex officio, cross- 
question them on their beliefs, fine, imprison, or 
burn them at the stake. Excommunications are 
kept in bounds by the law of libel. Itinerant 
pardon-venders no longer hawk through Europe 
their unprofitable wares. These scandals 
against which the laity cried so loudly are gone, 
and the devoutest Romanists would not wish to 
revive them.’ So says Mr. Froude. 

The whole world, Catholic as well as Protestant, 

has cause to thank God for the Reformation, and 
a man can deny that statement only by approving 
of the evils which the Reformation did away witb. 
The Reformers were servants of the Lord, who 
dealt wisely and prospered in the thing whereto 
God sent them. Wherefore also God hath exalted 
them; and kings who are true kings are silent in 
the presence of these, who are greater than kings. 


of the conscience-stricken people. — 


-Unclean, unclean’ (13%). 


he Lord has 
spoken of the servant as one who shall startle 
many nations, and before whom many heathen 
kings shall shut their mouths. After this reference 
to the heathen, the prophet represents the people 


chapter 53 appropriately begins re (ah confession 
xy 


as saying penitently, ‘But among us Jews, who - 
And to 


~ whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ? 


hath believed what we have heard? 


For he grew up before Him as a tender plant, 


and asa root out of a dry ground. He hath no 


form or comeliness that we should look upon 
him; nor beauty that we should desire him. 
He was despised and rejected of men, a man of 
pains and acquainted with sickness ; and as one 
from whom men hide their face he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not.’ The beginning of 
the last clause might also be rendered, ‘ He hid as 
it were his face from us’; the reference in either 
case being clearly to one afflicted with leprosy. 


‘We are reminded of the regulation in Leviticus: 


‘The leper shall cover his upper lip, and shall cry, 
The servant, then, is 
here described as a leper, hideous with a fearful 
disease, unsightly and despised. As we read 
three verses before, ‘His visage was marred from 
that of man, and his form from that of the sons of 
men,’—he was only just recognizable as human. 

3. And the people go on in the next strophe : 


Surely he hath borne our sicknesses, and carried 


our pains: yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God and degraded. But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement that brought 
us peace was upon him; and with his stripes we 
are healed. All we like sheep went astray: we 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord 
made to light upon him the iniquity of us all.’ 
Here, then, we have the reason of His humilia- 
tion. At first the people thought that the servant 
was suffering for his own sins: among primitive 
men that is always the first conclusion. The more 
a man suffers, the worse he must be, the more 
abhorrent to God. But reflection shows that this 
is absolutely false to the facts of life. The people 
could not help seeing at length that the servant 
was not suffering for his own sins; and as they 
were forced to seek a moral reason for his suffer- 
ings, they had to ask themselves the question: 
Whose sins, then, is he suffering for? And con- 


2, After the words of the Lord in chapter 52, | 
|withGod) = a: 


| servant bore undeserved treatment with patien 
} and endurance. 


science gave the ans' 
of the servant were vicarlo 
tive, in order that his fellows mi 
4. In the next strophe it seems to be 
prophet himself ‘who speaks. He tells how th 


None of his contemporaries 
understood the real nature of his sufferings, a ad 
even after his death they pursued him with 
ignominy, burying him with extortioners. ‘Tee 
was oppressed, yet he humbled himself and opened | 
not his mouth; as a lamb that is led to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep that before her shearers — 
is dumb; yea, he opened not his mouth. By ~ 
oppressive judgment he was taken away; and as 
for his generation, who among them considered — 
that he was cut off out of the land of the living? 
For the transgression of my people was he stricken. # 
And they made his grave with the wicked, and 
with extortioners after he was dead; although he 
had done no violence, neither was any deceit in 
his mouth.’ These verses tell us how he was 
judged to be a malefactor, owing to the usual 
judgment of those days upon the afflicted. We 
shall at once remember how the Book of Job 
combats this cruelty and lack of sympathy towards 
suffering. 

5. In verse 1° the prophet passes from what 
the people thought of the servant to what God 
thought of him; and we are shown in the last 
strophe the great reward to the servant for all that 
he had to bear, as described in verse ®. ‘ Yet the 
Lord had purposed to bruise him; he laid sickness 
on him; if his life were to make an offering for sin, 
he should see a seed, he should prolong his days, 
and the pleasure of the Lord should prosper in his 
hands.’ In the last two verses the Lord Himself 
speaks: ‘Out of the travail of his soul he shall 
see, and shall be satisfie ~his knowledge (ze. 
knowledge of Jehovah). \.My righteous servant 
makes many righteous, and bears their iniquities. 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great, and he shall divide the spoil with the — 
strong; because he poured out his soul unto 
death, and was numbered with the transgressors ; 
yet he bare the sins of many, and interposed for 
the transgressors.’ 

Now let us try to get at the heart of this utter- 
ance, so stately, so full of pathos. We need not 
pause to speculate whether the prophet had a 


in 5 : 
tunes in. the East. 


ks as if he were s 


netimes referring to the 


examine his words, the more we feel that he is 
“not thinking so much of a definite event as of an 
ideal. As the spokesman of God, as one who 
tarries in the secret place of the Most High, whose 
ear the Lord wakeneth morning by morning, and 
to whom the Lord hath given the tongue of the 
learner, the prophet comes forth and declares in 
the name of God what must happen some day. 
Because God is love He will assuredly redeem 
- His people, and save them from their sins ; and 
this is a magnificent prophetic anticipation of the 
method of redemption. CT he prophet could not 
know that 550 years after his day God would 


= become man, and suffer for the sins of men. It 
; - was not possible for him to make this truth known. 
: What he actually did was a far grander thing—he 
; proclaimed to his generation a permanent moral 
and spiritual truth. He did not know that God 
~_ would ever suffer on earth for men, but he stated 
=~. 


the highest that he knew: that God-fearing, God- 
like men would suffer, do suffer, for sins not their 
own; and he ventured to believe that their suffer- 
ings would be redemptive as well as vicarious. It 
isa permanent truth that righteous men suffer 
vicariously ; but since the days of II Isaiah the 
prophet’s words have had a greater fulfilment than 
he would have dared to anticipate, and we know 
that the sufferings which are redemptive are the 
sufferings of God. 

And, now that we have tried to show that the 
prophet describes a moral situation rather than a 
historical event, the way is clear for us to see how 
his words apply to Jesus Christ. Ina literal sense, 
some of them do not apply in the least. Christ 
was not a leper, nor have we any reason to believe 
that He was outwardly marred. Though virtue 
went out of Him when He bare men’s sicknesses, 
He did not transfer them to Himself. And, of 
course, neither did He make His grave with the 
wicked or extortioners. It is not so much in out- 
ward circumstances as in the moral and spiritual 
sphere that we must look for the resemblance 
between Jesus Christ and the servant of the Lord ; 


I2 


| for that is precisely what Jesus Himself did. ‘As_ 


d as treated a felon, His_ 
> too 5 ague for that to be likely. Leprosy 
rted justice are mentioned because these | 


wo of the worst an | two of the commonest - 
Besides, the prophet 


_ past, sometimes to the future; and the more we | 


He read the Scriptures, He was always looking — 


for the spiritual situation and its peculiarities. He 


thus interpreted His own surroundings and the 
situation in His own time-by the light He obtained 
from Scripture. He argued from the unchange- 
ableness of God and the constancy of His methods 
to the way in which God would act’? in similar 
circumstances in the future. And so, with un- 
erring prophetic insight, He made the application 
to His own time, of permanent spiritual truth. 
As soon as He knew, after His baptism, of His 
mission as Messiah, He applied to Himself the 
Old Testament statements about deliverers of 
Israel, and thought out in anticipation what His 
destiny or fate would be. ‘He searched the Old 
Testament to form a spiritual history of His own 
future.’1 He chose parts out of psalms and 
prophets which otherwise would hardly be reckoned 
appropriate to Him, perceiving that the words 
found a spiritual fulfilment in Him. ‘ He was all 
unconscious of arbitrariness ; for He felt Himself 
vindicated spiritually.’! In particular, with regard 
to the condition of the Jews, and their need to be 
redeemed from sin, He saw that the spiritual 
situation of the.time of II Isaiah ‘had repeated 
itself, and even more emphatically.’ But most 
remarkable of all is the way in which He conceived 
the Messiah and the suffering servant as one and 
the same, and proceeded to regard His career as 
destined to fulfil the prophecies concerning both, 
at least as regards the spiritual aspects of what 
was written of them. The Messiah of Jewish 
expectation was a king on whom the sevenfold 
Spirit of the Lord should rest—a king who should 
judge with righteousness, and with the breath of 
his lips slay the wicked (Is 11). The Messiah was 
always conceived of as a victor, never as a victim. 
How abhorrent the idea of the Messiah suffering 
was to the Jew may be gathered from Peter’s 
words, after he had acknowledged Jesus as the 
Messiah, and Jesus spoke of His approaching 
sufferings. ‘Peter began to rebuke Him, saying, 
Be it far from Thee, Lord: this shall never be 
unto Thee.’ But Jesus, with matchless insight, had 
perceived that it was a greater thing for the 
Messiah to be a persecuted prophet than even a 
righteous and victorious king—greater to stoop 
and bear men’s sins than to reign and exact their 


service. And so, to the spiritually lesser office 


1 Adamsgon’s Studies of the Mind in Christ, 119-121, 123. 
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-* He added the spiritually greater, and chose to 


- shown that a close connexion exists between the 


ee 


reign over men through their hearts, having first 
won their love by bearing their sin. ‘I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me,’ He said. The cross was to be His throne ; 
and through it He has reigned ever since. ‘ Where- 
fore also God highly exalted Him, and gave unto 
Him the name which is above every name.’ He 
who was called Jesus because he should save His 


~ people from their sins, bears in a unique sense the 


name of Redeemer of mankind. Yet such is His 


grace that He calls believers to be fellow-workers 


The City of Enoch. 
aca aes 


In Tue Exposirory Times for May 1899 I have 


antediluvian patriarchs of Genesis and the ante- 
diluvian kings of Babylonia—so close, indeed, as 
to make it clear that the biblical account is as 
much dependent on Babylonian traditions as is 
the story of the Flood. As has long been recog- 
nized, moreover, the genealogy of the Cainites 
is but a variant form of that of the Sethites, 
though the reason of the variation in the order of 
the names does not seem to have been explained. 
Whereas in the Sethite line the order is Mahala- 
leel, Jared, Enoch, and Methuselah, it is reversed 
in the Cainite line, where we have Enoch, Irad, 
Mehujael, and Methusael. The fact is that the 
source, or sources, from which the writer of 
Genesis derived his materials did not indicate the 
links of relationship between the several names, 
which must have followed one another without 
any explanation, as is sometimes the case in the 
First Book of Chronicles (eg. 247 4°). They 
were taken from lists similar to those with which 
the cuneiform tablets have made us familiar, in 
which groups of words or names are arranged one 
under the other without comment, and it is left to 
the reader to supply the links of relationship that 
exist between them. Where the names stand in 
genealogical order, it is open to him to regard 
them as denoting either father and son or son and 
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demption. Th 
who most of all, perhaps, had the mind of 
ventures to speak of ‘filling up on my part t 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in 
flesh for His body’s sake, which is the Ch 
(Col 124), So though there has been only one 
who actually bore men’s sins, only one who has 
made men righteous, yet it is a permanent truth 
that God-fearing men in all ages constitute a 
servant of the Lord, through whose sufferings — 
mankind is brought to own and to love ne 
sway of God. . 


father. Hence Mahalaleel-Jared might mean 
either that Jared was the son of Mahalaleel, or 
that Mahalaleel was the son of Jared. The two- 
fold view that is taken of the relationship in the 
Book of Genesis points to a cuneiform tablet with 
its vertical columns as the source from which the 
names are derived. 

Why Enoch heads the list in the Cainite gene- 
alogy is clear. Cain, ‘the smith,’ represents the 
civilized inhabitant of the Babylonian city, and 
must therefore have been the builder of a city in 
the country east of Eden,—or Edin, the ‘ Plain’ 
of Babylonia,—to which he had migrated. Here 
was a district which figured a good deal in early 
Babylonian history, and usually bore the name of 
Khana. The proper names contained in a con- 
tract from the land of Khana published by M. 
Thureau-Dangin, show that it was inhabited by a 
Hebraic or West Semitic population similar to 
that to which the Israelites belonged (see my note | 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, January 1899). 

Now we learn from the inscriptions recently 
discovered by M. de Morgan at Susa, that in the 
early days of Babylonian history the Sumerian 
suffix KI, ‘place,’ was often pronounced by the 
Semites at the end of the geographical name to 
which it was attached, and which was consequently 
made to terminate in a guttural. Thus on the 
obelisk of Manistusu we have Zimana-k, Kharkha- 
muna-kki, Kazura-kki, Nana-kki, and in a text of 


ot eS es. 


e, then, we have the name of the city of 
‘och, which, like Khanak, lay on the east side 
ylonia, and was inhabited by members of 
same West-Semitic family as Ur of the 
sdim where Abraham was born. Indeed, the 
ana contract which I have already mentioned 
drawn up in ‘the city of the country of 
XK sdaim,’ ; 

If the city of Enoch is Khanak, the form of the 
name has been assimilated to the Semitic personal 
name, which meant a ‘dedicated priest.’ Those 
who will, however, may see in the Phrygian 
‘Annakos, or Kannakos, a survival of its original 
pronunciation, though for my own part I am more 
inclined to believe that these two variants of the 
name of the Phrygian Enoch have been conformed 
~ to the Asianic Nannakos. 


Tarshish. 


ad 
Tarshish has been so long identified with 
Tartessos, that in spite of the difficulties, both 
phonetic and historical, that lie in the way of the 
identification, the old supposition that it repre- 
§ ented the classical Tarsos has been almost for- 
- gotten. But a closer examination of the tenth 
_ chapter of Genesis has now led me to believe that, 
after all, the old supposition was correct. 

In Gn 102 we are told that the sons of Japhet 
were Gomer and Magog and Madai and Javan 
and Tubal and Meshech and Tiras, and that the 
sons of Javan were Elishah and Tarshish, Kittim 
and Rodanim. The Tel el-Amarna tablets have 
informed us what Elishah means. It is the cunei- 
form Alasia, the Al(a)sa of the hieroglyphs, where 
it is first met with in the list of the conquests of 
Thothmes 11. in the extreme north of Syria. The 
name belongs to the epoch of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth Egyptian dynasties, and disappears 
from the geography of the post-Davidic age—a 
fact which deserves to be noticed in connexion 
with the date of the ethnographical table of 
Genesis. I have already identified it in THE 
Exposirory Times, xii. p. 29, with the Aléian 
plain of Greek geography, where Homer describes 
the Lycian hero Bellerophon as wandering. ‘The 
Greek name implies an earlier Alasion ; and the 
Egyptian Government, in the Tel el-Amarna 
correspondence, states that the Lukki or Lycian 


| pirates, who had made a descent 
the Delta, were under the jurisdiction of the k 
of Alasia. In fact, Cilicia adjoined Lykaonia, 
which preserved the name of the Lycians, and 
Strabo makes the Aléian plain occupy that part of 

Cilicia which extended from Tarsus to Mallos — 
and included the Saros, or Royal river, on which 
the city of Adana stood. 
Adanos, and son of heaven and earth, was one of 
the seven great gods of Cilicia, according to | 
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on the coast « 


Iapetos, the brother of 


Stephanus Byzantinus, and in Iapetos it is im- 


possible not to recognize Japhet. - 


Elishah is associated with Tarshish as a son of 


Javan; Tarshish accordingly must have been in 


Cilicia, adjoining Alasia, and have contained an 
Ionian population. As a matter of fact, the 
foundation of both Tarsus and Mallos was as- 
cribed to Mykenzean Argos. Kittim and Rodanim, 
Cyprus and Rhodes, were also occupied by Greeks 
at an early period, and the ‘Ionian’ district of the 
tenth chapter of Genesis would thus have em- 
braced the coast of Cilicia along with Cyprus 
and Rhodes. It was in Cilicia, however, that 
its chief centre was to be found. This results 
from v.2, where Javan is associated with 
Tubal and Meshech, the Tabala and Muska of 
the Assyrian inscriptions, as well as with Tiras, 
which seems to be the Tursha of the Egyptian 
texts.! | 

The fact has an important bearing on the 
language of the representatives of the Mykenzean 
age of culture. It looks as if some of them at 
least really spoke an early form of Greek We 
should thus have an explanation of borrowed 
Greek words like /apfid, Aapris, in the Hebrew 
of the age of the Judges, to which I have drawn 
attention in my Higher Criticism, p. 495. At all 
events, the form Tarshish seems to be derived from 
the Greek Tarsos (cf. also the Lykaonian Tarasis), 
since the native name is probably more correctly 
reproduced in the Tarzi and T-r-z of the Assyrian 
monuments and the Aramaic coins. 

That a particular class of ships should be known 
in Canaan as ‘ships of Tarshish’ is not surprising 
when we remember the maritime fame of the 
Cilicians in the ancient world. The silver mines 
of the Bulgar Dagh provided the silver and lead 


1 I am tempted to read Tiras in Ezk 27! in place of the 
corrupt ‘ Persia.’ We should then have ‘Tiras (perhaps 
the Taurus), Lydia, and Phut,’ which is called ‘ Phut of the 
Ionians’ by Nebuchadrezzar. 


~ till the seventh century B.c. 


with which Tarshish traded, according to Ezk 27; 
perhaps also the iron and tin mentioned by the 
prophet came from the same locality. . 
The name of Elishah, as I have already said, 
takes us back to the age of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. I have hitherto regarded the three names 
which precede that of Javan as later additions to 
the table; Gomer being the Gimirra, or Kimmerians, 
who did not appear on the scene of Asiatic history 
But I may have been 
mistaken, since in a letter written to his father by 
Sennacherib while he was still crown-prince, and 
therefore at least thirty years before Esar-haddon 
defeated Teuspa, the Kimmerian leader, in Khu- 
busna, on the northern frontier of Cilicia, Gamir is 
given as the name of a part of Cappadocia. This 
is plainly the Gamir of Armenian tradition, while 
the vowel of the first syllable seems to indicate 
that it has nothing to do with the Gimirra. The 
names of the three sons of Gomer, moreover, 
belong rather to an early than to a later age, for 
the discovery that Gamir is Cappadocia disposes 
of the suggestion first put forward by myself that 
Ashkenaz is the monumental Asguza to the north- 
east of Assyria. We must fall back on the old 
theory which connected it with the Phrygian 
Ascanius, Askénos, etc. As for Magog, no light 
has been as yet thrown on the name by the monu- 
ments of any age, whether late or early. Madai, 
it is true, would naturally be the Medes of 
Matiana, but M. Th. Reinach has pointed out in 
the Actes du dixitme Congris international des 
Orientalistes, iv. pp. 13-28, that there was another 
Matiéné in Cappadocia, referred to by Herodotus 
(i. 72), in the land of the Halys, where the ruins 
of the Hittite city now called Boghaz Keui are 
situated. This is the Matiéné which is said in 


one of the fragments (188) of Heca 


of which, it will be noticed, is a Greek 
“The river Saros, it will be remembered, 
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the territory of the Moschi, the M 
Old Testament. 
To return once more to Alasia, the final 


through the centre of the Aléian plain. W 
told that the name of the river meant * ruler, 
consequently must be the Assyrian sarru, ‘k 
This raises the presumption that Adana als 
which stood upon it, is the Assyrian Adin (as 
Bit-Adini). How Assyrian names should h. 
been introduced into the country has been 
plained by the Cappadocian cuneiform tab’ 
which have shown that Assyrian or Babyloni 
colonies were established there at a very €al 
period. The fact throws light on the connexion 
with Babylonia implied in ‘certain Asianic myths 
and divine names (like Nana, Nineps, and Nineis), 
and it also suggests the mode in which the Cilician 
Iapetos came to be identified with a son of the 
biblical Noah. 


1 If the name is Greek, or at.any rate related to Greek, 
it would represent an adjective Ala-s-ya, ‘belongi to 
the (land of) Ala.’ Ala signified ‘horse’ in ati ai. 
entered into the composition of several geographical names, 
Ala-banda, Hali-karnassus (?), Alinda, etc. The Tel el 
Amarna tablets give, as the name of a native of Alasia, 
Pastumme, the termination of which may be compared with — 
that of Tarku-dimme (Tarkondémos) and Inda-limma. 
Bellerophon’s wanderings in the Aléian plain were the 
result of his attempt to penetrate into heaven on the back of 
the winged horse Pegasos, and his fall from the horse seems 
like an echo of the Babylonian legend of Etana, which may 
have made its way to Cilicia through Cappadocia. The 
winged horse appears upon a Hittite seal first published by 
Lajard and reproduced in Wright’s Empire of the Hittites. 
Another seal with a winged horse and Hittite inscriptio 
belongs to M. Le Ciereq. 


LHE BOOKS’ OF THE MONTH: i 


THE MISSIONARY SPEAKER’S MANUAL. By A. 
IRS BuckLanp, M.A., aND J. D. Mutuins, M.A. 
(Wisbet. Crown 8vo, pp. 368. 6s.) 

This volume is described as ‘A handbook for 
deputations and workers.’ It is further said to 


Il. 


‘comprise hints for chairmen, preachers, and 
speakers; outlines for missionary sermons and 
addresses; missionary facts, figures, illustrative 
anecdotes, and independent testimonies, a mis- 
sionary calendar, a conspectus of British mission- 


ghout, the impress of a 
: us say it without offence) dis- 


of t, the ‘anecdotes the worst. There are 
Je excellent anecdotes, but they might easily 

been more and better. They are taken 
nost entirely from periodicals and reports. 
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By ALEXANDER WuytTeE, D.D. 
‘ Crown 8vo, pp. 262. 3s. 6d.) 
Dr. Whyte has the proper notion of an antho- 
logy. He makes extracts, he makes extracts pure 
and simple, not a word of explanation, not a 
thread of connexion, and they fill the bulk of the 
‘yolume. But then he iufroduces them. And as 
you read his introduction you rattle your chain to 
be at the extracts, and all the while you hug the 
chain itself, so delightful is the introduction. 


(Oliphant. 


FAMOUS SCOTS: HENRY DRUMMOND. By JAMES 
Y. Simpson. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 164. 
: Is. 6d. net.) 


This is the third independent life of Henry 
Drummond, and yet it comes to us with the 
freshness of a new sensation. Some of the fresh- 
ness is due to new fact, but far more to its setting, 

~~ or rather to the spirit and vigour with which the 
facts are set forth. It is a charming book, showing 
Drummond as charming as the few favoured ones 
‘enew him. And not outwardly only, not in 
manners alone, inwardly, in humanity of heart 
and patience of love—the Drummond we would 
now have with us always. So let no more lives 
be written after this. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS PROBLEMS. By 

-Wenry Otis Dwicut, LL.D. (Oliphant, Crown 

8vo, pp. 298. 6s.) 

It is the Constantinople of to-day. Dr. Dwight 
touches its brilliant past, but in a few pages he 
reaches its present, and stays. For he knows 
Constantinople of to-day. His narrative is of 
that which he has seen with his eyes and his hands 

have handled. And if it is an exposure, that is 
not his fault; it is the fault of Mohammedanism 
mainly, and is due immediately to Dr. Dwight’s 
merciless insistence upon morality as a change- 
less thing in East or West. It is an exposure of 
Mohammedan rottenness of heart. With its 
magnificent position, this city might rule the 
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7 mind. The statistics are the best | 
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and the Turkish religion a byword and a hissi 

And it will not do to say that this American has 
too evident sympathy with American missionaries 
to be impartial. American and other missionaries 
are the salt of the earth there: give them time and — 

_scope and they will salt the whole lump. And it 
is just in the light of their American Christianity 
that the degradation of the city is so buried. 
Measuring themselves by themselves, the Turks do 
not blush. When they see themselves as they are 
seen by the ambassadors of Christ, even the Turks 
abhor their history and their habits. 


THE LORE OF CATHAY. By W. A. P. MarTIN, DD, 
LL.D. (Oliphant. 8vo, pp. 472. 105. 6d.) 

The President of the Chinese Imperial Univer- 
sity recently published 4 Cycle of Cathay, and the 
book was found instructive beyond most. He has 
now issued its companion. From the title we are 
to understand that it describes the intellectual 
interests and accomplishments of the Chinese. It 
is divided into five Books. The first Book deals 
with China’s Contribution to Arts and Sciences ; 
the second with Chinese Literature ; the third 
with the Religion and Philosophy of the Chinese ; 
the fourth with Education in China ; and the 
fifth contains some special but related Studies in 
Chinese History. The subjects of these several 
books have often been handled before, sometimes 
more fully than in this volume. Thus Dr. Gibson 
of Swatow lately described the religious and 
ethical characteristics of the Chinese with .more 
minuteness than Dr. Martin in his third Book, . 
and we think with greater impressiveness. But 
nowhere else is the whole field so competently 
covered. Dr. Martin writes with the confidence 
of abundant experience, and he is not afraid to 


express his contempt for some of John Chinaman’s 
weaknesses. He gives us a vivid sense of the 
potentiality of this empire and of the complexity of 
its social problems. His book is well illustrated 
and most attractive. 


Mrs. Spurgeon is the author of A Basket of 
Summer Fruit (Passmore & Alabaster, TS. 6d.). 
In spite of its title it 1s a Christmas gift, to be laid 
when received beside A Carillon of Bells, and 
A Cluster of Camphire. 
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_- JOY IN THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. By L. 
~ '" Gorwatp, D.D. (Revell. Crown 8vo, pp. 320.) 


the preacher's calling, a sense that he must do his 
best with the form of his sermon as well as with 

its matter. They are all textual sermons. The 
text is expounded and never departed from. It is 
made clear and telling, made to enter into every 
part of the life of to-day, by most painstaking 
work in the study. Dr. Gotwald was a Lutheran, 
and his sermons on Luther and on the Reformation 
show us how sincere a Lutheran he was. 


THE SOUL IN THE UNSEEN WORLD. By R. E. 
Hutton. (Rivingtons. Crown 8yvo, pp. 432. 6s. 
net. ) 

From the general findings of this book on the 
doctrine of the intermediate state few who have 
dispassionately studied the subject will dissent. 
The preposterous positions of the Romish Church 
are temperately, and so the more mercilessly, 
expressed and exposed. The Anglican teaching 
is explained and embraced. Just one considera- 
tion seems to have escaped Mr. Hutton—just one ; 
but it is a great one. Character is essential to 
heaven, and spotless character; but He who is 
able to present us spotless before the presence 
of His glory with exceeding joy, is surely able to 
cleanse the character without the interference 
of suffering or even time—‘to-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise.’ 


STUDIES IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. ByTHE Rev. A. G. 
MorTIMER, D.D. (Rivingtons. Crown 8yvo, pp. 312. 
5s. net.) 


Is it not a somewhat invidious title for a volume 
of sermons? Are not the sermons of all of us 
studies in Holy Scripture? It is somewhat in- 
appropriate also. For Dr. Mortimer has clearly 
much less interest in Scripture than in human 
character and destiny. The sermon on ‘ Balaam,’ 
for example, is simply a study in conscience; the 
sermon on the ‘Seed among Thorns’ is a study 
of environment. The title of the twelfth sermon 
is ‘Character and Circumstances.’ That would 
have formed a truly descriptive title for the 
volume. We believe that no sermons are so 
fruitful as those that are studies in Scripture; 
after that, however, we should place studies in 
character and circumstance, and this volume 
might even head the list. 
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These sermons are the fruit of a high sense of | 
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D.D. (Manchest 

3s. 6d. net.) S 
Dr. Burrell bids fair to take a front 
among the American preachers whose ser 
appeal to us. ‘The place is, unhappily, but 1 
occupied at present. He does not overcome us” 
a flood like Phillips Brooks, but he has ‘someth. 
of the fresh mental stimulus of Newman Smy 
He even occasionally recalls the deep things of 
Horace Bushnell. But beyond those three— 
since he is less in their special excellence—Dr. 
Burrell is determined on seeing good works done 
here and now. ‘If ye know these things,’ he 
seems to say in every sermon, ‘happy are ye if ye 
do them.’ 


The monthly parts of the Alonthly Visitor for 
rgor have been stitched together and published 
by Mr. R. Henderson Smith, at the office of the — 
Scottish Monthly Visitor Tract Society, Edin- 
burgh. It contains tracts by Dr. Cunningham, ~ 
of Edinburgh; the Rev. Henry Montgomery, of 
Belfast; the Rev. Robert Shindler and Mr. 
William Luff, of London;* the Rev. D. M. 
M‘Intyre, Miss A. B. Church, and Dr. Wells, 
of Glasgow; Mrs. J. S. Reaney, of Greenwich ; 
and the Rev. Thomas Dunlop, of Bootle. Do 
not these names guarantee their literary worth as 
well as their evangelical fervour ? 


The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has published the following Gift and 
Reward Books :— 


1. Ching the Chinaman, and his Middy Friends. 
By G. Manville Fenn. 5s. 

2. From Playground to Battlefield. By Frederick 
Harrison, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

3. In the Days of S. Anselm. 
Hollis. 2s. 6d. 

4. Mafeking Day. By Phoebe Allen. as. 

5. Golden-Hearted. By M. Bramston. 1s. 6d. _ 

6. The Old Mill House at Aluermede. 1s.6d. 

7. Little John Cope. By L. L. Weldon. 1s. 


They have all the S.P.C.K. colours and the 
S.P.C.K. lightness. They are boys’ and girls’ 
books, not adults’ condensed. They are also un- 
impeachable in morals and manners. Ching the 
Chinaman is meant to show us how even a pigtail 
may become beloved by an unformed half-grown 


By Gertrude 


; | has something to 


‘s with Napoleon, many many years ago, spells 


at Positivist. 
S. Anselm is a hero to Miss Hollis, and so well 
does she make him play his fictitious part that we 


o 


“pass 


a hero also to us. 

Mafeking Day is further described as ‘A 
Snapshot from Real Life. The Day is here 
in vivid colours, and also the tragedy. Yet it 
is said, and we almost seem to see it true, that 
one must be absent, left behind in Africa, never 
to return, in order that Mafeking Day may be 
glorious. 

The Old Mill House was deserted foolishly by a 
growing girl whose novel-reading became a snare. 
The novels she read were of course quite different 
from Zhe Old Mill House. 

Golden-Hearted is for the older girls—a love- 
tale. But Little John Cope is a capital boy’s story 
of the ’45. 
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Mr. Elliot Stock has published a cheaper 
(as. 6d.) edition of Mr. Garnier’s Sz and Re- 
demption. 

Did Moses write the Pentateuch, after all? This 
book has been republished with a new preface. 
The preface, however, does not contain anything 
new, and the book stands as it was. Mr. Spencer’s 
complaint against the Higher Criticism is that it 
is too. subjective. His answer to it is also sub- 
jective. And the difficulty of subjective criticism 
is seen in the plausibility of his arguments, for in 
spite of their plausibility there is not one of them 
that has not been considered and answered 
(Stock, crown 8vo, pp. 329). 


MOMENTA OF LIFE. By JAMEs Linpsay, D.D. 
(Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. 146. 58.) 


Dr. Lindsay’s hand is seen in many periodicals, 


always on the relation between philosophy and | 


theology, and always with effect. Editors have 


discovered that he has a mind made up, that he | 


| is one of the first to 
articles are gathered into this volume, of 
-| the first is ‘The Development of Ethical 
| The last is a sketch, with points to catch and 


name with a & to distinguish himself from the | 


should be prejudiced indeed if he did not become ! 


y and can say it, so 
be read. Seven 1 


sophy,’ and the last ‘ Mysticism—True and False. 


arrest our thinking; the first is a clever, pains- 
taking historical study. The language, occasionally 
finely ‘biblical,’ is always direct and finished. 


The Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D., has undertaken to 
edit a new theological series, and Mr. Stock has 
undertaken to publish it. It is to be known as 
‘The Church’s Outlook for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” The first volume has appeared under the 
all-embracing title of Zheology, Old and New 
(2s. 6d. net). Its author is Dr. W. F. Cobb. 
Now Dr. Cobb is a scholar, and a liberal one. If 
he goes over all the great doctrines of Christianity 
—and he does so here—we may expect the full 
flood of the modern methods of study let in upon 
us. Thus in the Atonement it is emphatically 
stated that ‘the Christian consciousness, when 
set free from the perverse bias of theological pre- 
possessions, answers confidently that God remains 
the same, and that it is man who needs to be 
changed.’ It takes much learning, says Dr. Cobb, 
to miss this truth. 


The Morning Watch for Soldiers of the King is 
the title of a thick volume of devotional medita- 
tions for every day of the year. The readings are 
selected from modern writers like Pearse, Parker, 
and Dale, with just an occasional flavour from an 
older author like Jeremy Taylor. The editor is 
the Rev. G. Coates, and the publisher Mr. A. H. 
Stockwell (5s.). 


The Rev. G. P. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D., had a 
dream, and in the dream he journeyed with an 
angel from heaven to earth, heard with the angel’s 
ears, saw with the angel’s eyes, and wrote down all 
he heard and saw. He calls the record An Angel’s 
Visit to the British Empire at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century (Stockwell, 3s. 6d.). He visits 
the Church, the State, Commerce, and Society, 
and in each he finds many things to astonish 
and disgust him,—in the Anglican Church its 
schism; in the State its House of Lords, and 
much else. 


oray 
aa o tells us that there are pictures in the book. It 
_ was worth telling so prominently, for they are well 
chosen and taken from the life. The sermons are 
intended for the British working-man, There is a 
sermon to gardeners, a sermon to seamen, a 
- sermon to bootmakers, a sermon to bleachers, and 
many more. Mr. Menzies seems to know all 
_ about these trades, as if he had been apprentice to 
each of them in turn; but he knows most of all 
about the gospel, and turns them to account in 
impressively preaching it. 


THOROUGHBRED PATRIOTS. By THE Rev. A. T. 
PALMER. (Stockwell. Crown 8vo, pp. 114. 2s.) 


The first chapter—the chapter which gives the 
book its name—is an eloquent plea for the educa- 
tion of the young in patriotism. If the line could 
be drawn between patriotism and politics, the line 
so hard to draw, it would be worth all that Mr. 

Palmer claims for it. Was Mr. Gladstone the 
better patriot when’ he forgave Majuba, or Lord 
Roberts when he avenged it? It is the application 
that makes the perplexity. 


There were two books on the same subject pub- 
lished at one time by one publisher. Both were 
the work of scholars, and both scholars could 
write. Yet one succeeded, the other failed. The 
reason was that the one was called Pseudepigrapha, 
the other Books which influenced our Lord. Pro- 
fiting by that example, the Rev. Joseph Farquhar, 
M.A., has published, through Mr. Stockwell, a 
small volume entitled Zhe Schools and School- 
masters of Christ. In a simple, popular way it 
recalls the surroundings of our Lord’s earthly life, 
touching also on His pedigree and on His life 
beyond the grave. 


MEMORIALS OF A MINISTRY. By THE Rev. B. 


HACKETT. (Stockwell. Crown 8vo, pp. 163. 2s, 6d. 
net. ) 
There is nothing new in the matter of the 


sermons which this volume contains. They are 
all the better for that. There is nothing new now 
in the gospel, except when it touches the soul into 
life, and then all things become new. So is it 
with these sermons. They are old and stale till 
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| My Father! oh, 


God came to me as 
He came to me as_ 
And from its inmo: 


And the Great 


issued Zhe Golden Rule, of which the number 
rgo1 lie handsomely bound before us. It is the 
second volume of the new series, and at least in 
illustration is clearly making progress. 


i 


NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 1902. _ 
(S. S. Union, 8vo, pp. 376. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Notes are on the ‘International’ Lessons. 7 
They are anonymous, as usual, but their author or — 
authors need not be ashamed to own them, for — 
they combine instruction with unction. The 
books of reference test the learning of these writers, — 
and they stand the test. The illustrations are not — 
many, but really illustrative. wes 


What a Young Wife ought to Know is one of 
the ‘Self and Sex Series,’ published by the Vir 
Publishing Company. Its author is Mrs. Emma 
F, Angell Drake, M.D, (4s. net). 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have published 
four (1s.) volumes by the Rev. George Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S,, F.G.S. Their titles are: (1) Christ 
no Product of Evolution; (2) The Argument of 
Adaptation ; (3) The At-one-ment ; and (4) Spiritual 
Teachings of Bible Plants. 


MONASTICISM AND THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. By Avotr Harnack, (Wéelliams 
& Norgate. Feap. 8vo, pp. 171. 4s.) 
Those two popular lectures have been well 
translated by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. 
Marseille, Ph.D., M.A. They are as brilliant in 
their reach of vision, as confident in their sweep of 
conclusion, as anything Professor Harnack has 
written, They look into the very heart of their 
two momentous subjects, or seem to do so; and 
they spoil none of their impressions by hesitating 
to praise or blame. ‘The risk to the reader is that 
he lets himself be carried away, his thought stifled 
rather than stimulated. But it is his own fault. 
As for Harnack, he writes so that, ever after, his 
writings must be reckoned with. ‘ 
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hor seemed to know no Jesus but the earthly, 
replies with the title Zcce Deus were speedily 


with his title Zhe Man Christ Jesus. But, unlike 
g Professor Seeley, he at once puts doubt aside by 
his preface. He confesses that he chose the title 
in order to express his purpose by writing a life of 
Christ upon the earth—‘the human life of Jesus 
as it appeared to his contemporaries.’ He con- 
fesses that ‘it did at one time seem possible to 
write a life of Christ from the sole point of view of 
its human grace and efficiency.’ But it could not 
be. As the life unfolded itself before his mind, 
_ ‘it produced a conviction, at once profound, 
gradual, and irresistible, that in the very nature 
of the story itself, and therefore in the nature of 
_ Christ, were elements entirely incommensurate 
__with the limits of the human.’ So the attempt 
was abandoned, and this book also was written, 
‘that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might have life 
through His name.’ 

And yet the mind which first conceived the 
abandoned idea showed its inclination thereby. 
Jesus is the Son of God, but (to use the phrase 
popularly though illegitimately) He is mostly the 
Sen of Man. The thought of the ‘contemporaries’ 
has never been altogether absent. All matters 
that touch the theology or the philosophy of the 
life of Christ are set aside. If the divine would 
not be ignored, it comes in as naturally as the 
human; it comes into and gets absorbed by the 
human, so that it is still the Christ who became 
flesh and dwelt among us. What Mr. Dawson set 
out to do he has actually accomplished, though he 
has accomplished more than that. His life of 
Christ is a life of Jesus the Son of God as He 
appeared upon the earth. 

There is ability and much originality manifested 
as the book proceeds. Neither exegesis nor 
estimate is ever conventional. Sometimes one 
hesitates, sometimes one dissents at once. ‘Two 
matters are touched on elsewhere, others may 
follow. But the great result is the picture of 


1 The Man Christ Jesus: A Life of Christ. By W. J. 
Dawson. Grant Richards. 8vo, pp. 470. 105: 6d. 


‘immediately uttered upon it was that. its” 


itten. Mr. Dawson challenges that recollection | 


That is worthy of its 


| Jesus. subject ; and how 
| rarely is it possible to say so much. Pe 


The eight reproductions of famous pictures are 
very fine, a feature in keeping with the contents 
ofthe book, | 4 (ip ST 

St 


—§ Of Testament History.’ : 


Unver this simple title there has been pub 

lished by Messrs. Methuen in crown $vo, at 
the price of six shillings, a new history of the 
Israelites under the Old Covenant. The author 
is the Rev. G. Woosung Wade, D.D., of St. 

David’s College, Lampeter, who is perhaps 
remembered by his recent Commentary on 
Genesis. Dr. Wade is a critic—for that is the 
first. matter we must refer to—occupying very 
nearly the position of Piepenbring, or, let us 
say, of Driver and Ryle in England. It is the 
position towards which even Continental scholar- 
ship is settling. 

From that standpoint Dr. Wade surveys the 
whole of the Old Testament history with a minute- 
ness that is surprising for a volume of so conyenient 
a size as this.. He gains space, however, by fre- 
quently throwing subordinate matter into small 
type. In spite of all that has been written upon 
it of late, the part that most needs minute descrip- 
tion is the earliest period of all,—the prehistoric 
and patriarchal period,—and it is with extreme 
pleasure that we find Dr. Wade giving that period 
his closest scrutiny and care. The spirit with 
which these delightful but difficult early narratives 
are handled is most commendable, and the desire 
to get at the narrator’s thought is an evident sign 
of a truly scientific mind. Some historians pass 
all this by as unhistorical; we see here how 
greatly they miss the purpose of true history in 
doing so. 

Dr. Wade has not written for schools or colleges 
as Mr. Ottley did. He has written rather for 
preachers and for those who desire to learn the 
truth according to the modern scholar, whether 
they have to preach it to others or not. His book 
is a history to be read, not a class-book to be 
conned. If it gets recognized,—and we think it 
will get recognized,—there is much probability that 
it will commend the moderate criticism of the 
Old Testament as few books have yet been able 
to do, 
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‘She Rife of the Waster.’’ 
‘Tr will not be claimed that Dr. Watson’s life of 
Christ compares with Dr. Edersheim’s in learning, 
or with Dr. Farrar’s in picturesqueness. But it is 
his own. It has the stamp of his own special 
genius. It cannot pass unnoticed. 
As befitting the subject, he has given himself to 
his task with a serious purpose, that he may get 
beyond momentary effects, may even rise out of 
the region of that humour which was the charm of 
his earlier writings, but which depended for its very 
existence upon human frailty. He has sought 
earnestly to dwell apart with his great theme; he 
has spent some days upon the mountain and seen 
the glory. 
But yet he returns to the earth to tell what he 


has seen and heard. His interest is among men, ~ 


among men of to-day, and, unconsciously perhaps, 
his Christ is not the Christ of Galilee, but of 
London and Liverpool and Edinburgh. He 
speaks of the Samaritans. They are not the 
Samaritans of our Lord’s day. Them he some- 
what misapprehends, and the Jewish attitude 
towards them. They are the heretics of our time. 
‘When a Jew desired to express his dislike to any 


1 The Life of the Master. By John Watson, D.D. Hodder 
& Stoughton. Imp. 8vo, pp. 311, with 16 illustrations in 
colour by C. K. Linson. 25s. net. 


QorGah and Qir-heres in the Wroabite 
Stone. 


In the current number of the Revue Biblique 
(October) Pére Lagrange has written a full and 
searching article on the Moabite Stone. Like 
everything that comes from that accomplished 
scholar, this contribution is distinguished by 
equal learning and lucidity., But on two rather 
fundamental points it may be questioned whether 
his arguments will carry conviction. (1) There is 
the familiar difficulty: How comes it that Mesha‘ 
can say ‘and I made this sanctuary (4@math) to 
Kemosh in Qorhah’! (Moab. St. 1. 3), when, as 


a Lie. AIR 5 SO Lagrange, chiefly on account of the LXX 
reading in Jer 48 (LXX 31)*, see. below. But the pro- 


/man with whose th 


<p. 


Contributions and Comments. 


called him a Samaritan—just as religi pl 
of our day are apt to call any teacher a Un 
who does not hold their theory of the Atoneme 
This was not the way of the Jews with the 
heretics, it is the way of the Church now. Je 
lives and moves among us now, the human Je 
and His surroundings have the spirit, and so 
times all things but the name, of our modern | 
Western nations. ores 

This gives the book its character. This is Tan — 
Maclaren. And is it not the accomplishment—on 
a large scale, and with conspicuous ability—of 
that which every preacher tries to do in every 
sermon? What is our business but this, when we ~ 
touch the incarnate Christ at all? To dress Him — 
in the unseemly garments of a Jew of the first — 
century—as Renan tried to do, till Renan’s en-— 
graver unintentionally turned the attempt to 
ridicule—is to contradict the Gospels, not to 
reproduce them. Even the human Jesus wears no ~ 
sandals. He condescends to human fashion, that 
He may be flesh of Abraham’s flesh and mine. 

The publishers have recognized the worth of 
this book. Its sixteen coloured plates are a 
challenge to the eye, through which they feed the 
mind gradually. All else is of generous quality. 
It is a gift beyond the reach of most, but by the 
receiver to be greatly cherished. 


a matter of fact, the Stone, which is thus associated 
with the sanctuary, was found at Dzdon, in its 
original position, as is generally agreed? Various 
explanations of the difficulty have been suggested : 
e.g. Qorhah was the citadel or acropolis of Dibon 
(Clermont-Ganneau)—this is inconsistent with the 
terms of |. 21f.; or, Qorhah was the name of a 
place zm the district of Dibon (Nordlander, Zuschr. 
Kon. Mesa, 1890)—this is inconsistent with the 
usage of the O.T., where Dibon is always the 
name of a city. Lagrange offers a new suggestion. 
He renders |. 3, ‘and I made this sanctuary to 
Kemosh-of-Qorhah,’ ze. Mesha’ dedicated in his 
native town of Dibon an altar to the Kemosh of 


nunciation is quite uncertain; perhaps it was “mp, like 
in}, etc. (Driver). ‘ . 


srw gla ial pcan intl 


ay Bey a. ee: 
quotes from.a Phcenician inscription. 


JS. i. 139) ; we may add the similar expres- 
ions, Sa Ss Awd ‘to Reshef of Mukl in 
alion’ (C.Z.S. i. go), and 3933 any ‘Sahar (the 
-Moon-god) in Nérab’ (from the Aramaic inscr. 
_ Nerabd i. 1. 2). This particular idiom is used to 
- indicate that the cult of a foreign or distant deity 
has been transplanted from its native home to 
another place ;! Ba‘al-shamém had been intro- 
duced from the Phcenician mother-country into 
Sardinia, Apollo of Amykle (probably =52 -w") 
from Greece into Cyprus, the Moon-god (Sin) 
of Harran into Northern Syria. But is there any- 
thing of this in AM pa wos? The expression 
used by Lagrange to support his rendering is 
not to the point. And we may go further and 
say that the notion of Mesha‘ dedicating in Dibon 
a sanctuary to the Kemosh of another place is out 
of keeping with the religious ideas of the time, so 
far as we know them. Kemosh was the national 
god of Moab; the whole country worshipped him ; 
he was at home in every town of it; and we can 
no more imagine a Moabite making such a dedica- 
tion than we can imagine an Israelite of the period 
building, say at Bethel, an altar to the Yahveh of 
Jerusalem. Lagrange’s suggestion has indeed the 
merit of getting rid of the difficulty noticed above ; 
but it is safer, after all, to fall back upon Nord- 
lander’s view, that Qorhah was the name of a place 
in Dibon. It is true, the O.T. is against treating 
Dibon otherwise than as the name of a town; but 
local usage in Moab itself may have been different, 
and certainly the language of 1. 21 (cf. ll. 28, 29) 
is more applicable to a district than to a city. 

(2) Qorhah is identified by Lagrange with Qir- 
hares(eth) of the O.T., Is 1671, Jer 48° *, 2 K 3”. 
He regards nwan 1p as a corrupted or misunder- 
stood form of nwin Wp, ze. Mew Town, LXX 
Is 167 AcoeO. Uretxos évexaivioas,” and Qorhah 
as its ancient name. The identification is based 


a 


rs 


1 In a newly-discovered inscription from Carthage nanwy> 
para mind) (Lizbarski, Zphemeris, 1. 24), in the Neo-punic 
inscription of Altiburos w7anex2 jon bya yixb, and in the 
Nabatzean inscription C.Z.S: ii. 182, andsat. . . nbxd (218, 
wisi sqyxd is uncertain), this appears not to be the case ; 
the native deities are residing in (2) their native place. 

2 So Cheyne, Zucy. Bibi. col. 2676. 


upon the 
ed f | the capital of Moab, 2 K 375, and Qorhah was | 
of his render- 


‘Sardinia the expression D¥PNI ODwy2 


= = 


following grounds 


+ (a) Qir-hareseth ° 


capital too, because Mesha‘ built a palace t 
ll. 21f., 24; (6) Mesha’ was besieged in Qur- 
hareseth, and the measures which he took at — 
Qorhah suggest a siege; they resemble those 
taken by Hezekiah when Jerusalem was threatened 


-by the Assyrian advance, 2 Ch 322+ *°; (c) Mesha’ 


sacrificed his son at Qir-hareseth, thus obtaining 
the favour of Kemosh; hence he dedicates a 
sanctuary to the deity of the place where he was 
delivered. It may be doubted whether these 
arguments are conclusive. The mere fact that 
Qorhah became the seat of Mesha’s palace hardly 
proves that it became the capital of the country, 
any more than Tirzah was the capital of Israel 
because Jeroboam and other kings resided there, 
1K 1417 15%-83 etc. (cf. Shechem, also a royal 
residence, 1 K 12%). The second argument about 
the siege-works does not lead us very far. The 
impression one gains from the account of the 
fortifications and cisterns at Qorhah (1. 21 ff.) is 
that they were made, not before or during a siege, 
but as precautions against possible dangers in the 
future. However, this is only an impression ; we 
cannot be sure that the Stone follows any chrono- 
logical order in the events which it commemorates. 
The third argument has been dealt with above (1). 

There is one further point which has special 
importance for the proposed identification of the 
two places—the rendering of the LXX in Jer. 48 
(LXX 31) eh er dvSpas Kepddas (xiddpas, A) + 
adxpod = WIN WP WIS by, This rendering seems 
to Lagrange to require an original AMP was ‘men 
of Qorhah,’ which was misunderstood to mean 
‘men of baldness,’ or ‘of shaven heads’ (Is. 15? 
etc.). But surely keipadas is merely a transliteration 
of win Wp, with 7 for 1—a transliteration which 
was made to have some sense fairly suitable to 
the context. Aquila and Symmachus witness to 
the M.T. by their version, éx dvdpas totxov dotpa- 
kivov. Qir-hares(eth) = Qir-Moab is generally 
identified with Kerak? (so Targ. on Is and Jer, 
loci cit.) ; but it must not be supposed that there 
is any etymological connexion between Kerak 
and Qorhah. Ndldeke decided against such a 
view long ago (Luschr. Kon. Mesa, 8 fy; 

G. A. COOKE. 

3 For a recent description of this and other sites in Moab, 
see Professor Gautier’s delightful narrative, Autour de la 
Mer Morte (1901), 62 ff. 
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CGrist and the Spro-PBoenicia 
Woman. 


hi 


Tuis story has great difficulties for faith. On its 
surface it is rich in suggestion ; it can be turned to 
great symbolic use. But the central facts of the 
story are hard to understand, Why did Christ Jesus 
treat this woman as He did; and what exactly is 
the faith which triumphed in the end? That is 
the problem, felt keenly by many and too often 
ignored by the teacher. 

Jesus was in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 
There a woman of the country, a pagan woman, 
came to Him beseeching Him to heal her 
daughter. Sorrowing love came to Him as 
naturally as birds to their nest. But the response 
of Jesus differed from all we read elsewhere. He 
answered her not a word. It was no failure in 
sympathy. The importunate crying of this heathen 
woman was the appeal of love; and never was 
Christ’s heart deaf to that cry. His sympathy, 
amid His silence, was as keen as, when at home 
and among His kinsfolk of Israel, love made to 
Him its appeal of sorrow. Why, then, was He 
silent? It is usually answered that He meant 
to put her faith to the test. But of what 
moral value was her faith in Him? He was a 
stranger to her, a man of a different religion. The 
only faith in Himself which Christ Jesus could 
honour was surely a faith which came from hear- 
ing the truths He taught, or from marking the 
brotherliness of His perfect life. Faith is a moral 
and spiritual vision, a trust consequent on some 
intuition of goodness. And it is hard to see how 
any hope of help which this heathen woman might 
nourish within her heart could partake of such a 
faith. Besides, we cannot think that the all- 
gentle and all-loving Christ would ever play with 
an anguished heart. He was too simple ever 
to play a part. When Christ Jesus went on 
in silence, was it not because He felt it His 
duty so to do? Our hearts may bleed for 
another’s sorrow, and yet our hands do nothing 
because they can do nothing. May it not well 
have been so with the Master then? We think of 
Him as vested with divine power to use at will; 
we fancy that all He needed to do was to say to 
this woman of Canaan, ‘Thy daughter is whole.’ 
So the disciples thought when they asked Him to 


was not the thought of Jesus Himself. | 


to the soul of the Roman centurion who us d 
His power was a trust. It was not his to use as 
“He pleased, even at the bidding of sympathy or 


grant her request and send her away. 


man under authority—a phrase that knit H 


love. He came from the Father to do a cert 
work, and this power of healing was part of 
endowment for that work ; it was the sword girded — 
on His thigh by the Father when He sent Him 
forth, to be wielded only in that employ. When — 
this woman cried unto Him and His heart went ~ 
out with that perfect sympathy which made all 
human sorrows His own, He was being put to the 
trial as well as she. Though He was a Son, yet © 
He learned obedience by the things He suffered. 
To the disciples urging Him to heal the sick — 
daughter He said, ‘I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’ Was it not the 
answer He had given to His own heart when pity 
cried ‘Grant her her request’? Christ Jesus had to 
school His own emotions of pity. And if to heal 
this woman’s daughter by His word of divine power 
was not in the line of His mission, if it would not 
serve that purpose for which in the days of His 
humiliation He was yet thus royally girded, then 
even Jesus the Son of God had to deny Himself 
the luxury of helping this woman and drying her 
sorrow-laden eyes. 

Christ’s miracles were in place in His work 
among the lost sheep of Israel. Part of that work 
was to reveal God the Father to men. ‘That 
revelation could only fitly be made in Palestine. 
For there God was already known; there for 
centuries the revealing word had travailed with 
the growing knowledge of God. There only 
could the crown be set upon that knowledge. 
The fitful and partial voices of the past which 
spelled out the name of God were completed 
when He who is the brightness of God’s glory 
and the express image of His person, the very 
Word of God, uttered Himself. And all His 
works of power were parts of that completing 
revelation; they ‘Only had their meaning there. { 
God was known in Palestine, though dimly. , 
When Jesus healed the sick in Galilee, when ‘all 
in trouble cried to Him and He delighted to help, 
it was one glorious trait to add to their thought of 
Jehovah, the trait of an infinite love yearning over 
all burdened and sorrowing ones. His miracles 
of mercy were part of His gospel of the Father’s 


adhd 
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- known 
_ Judaism had these works a living voice ; only to 

those who knew Jehovah did they bring their 
_ message of eternal hope and joy. 


the di 


on all the knowledge of God’s 
exible purity and justice which 
quered history of the past had made 
to them. Only in the framework of 


It was different in the coasts of Sidon. Miracles 
there had no enfranchising light, rather the 
opposite. It was easy for this heathen woman, 
with her country’s faith in magic and sorcery and 
witchcraft, to believe that this stranger could heal 
her daughter. And had Jesus simply healed her 
in pity, would He not have riveted that superstition 
more strongly on mind and heart? If so, was it 
not His duty to refrain? It seems to our unthink- 
ing hearts as if the tender soul of Jesus could not 
see a human grief without assuaging it. But God 
forbears every day and every hour. How many a 
mother from one end of the world to the other 
cries to heaven to succour a dying child, and yet 
nature goes along its law-appointed course ! 
Surely God on high hears the cry, and yet the help 
Jesus gave in the towns of Galilee is not given ; 
the child sickens more, and dies. We can only 
say that in the counsels of God it is known to be 
best not to give the prayed-for help, and the loving 
heart of the Father therefore forbears. When 
Jesus heard the cry of that stricken mother, His 
heart felt for her though she was not of His kins- 
folk of Israel; but it was only within the shelter 
of the ancient revelation of God that His divine 
power was at the mercy of His love, and He was 
ever faithful to His trust. His heart was strong 
enough to deny His own sympathy its desire, if 
need be, and hold back the divine power that was 
His. 

But yet her daughter was healed. How was the 
difficulty overcome? The woman would not take 
a denial. She came nearer and worshipped, say- 
ing, ‘Lord, help me.’ Then Jesus spoke to her. 
He turned upon her those eyes eloquent of fullest 
sympathy, and said, ‘It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and cast it to the little dogs.’ 
And she answered, ‘Yea, Lord: for these dogs 
‘eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table.’ And that answer brought her her desire ; 
Jesus said, ‘O woman, great is thy faith: be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt.’ 


His teach- 


erhood of God. But they needed | to grant her request ? 


There was in her importunacy a confidence in 


that brotherly kindness which she read in Christ’s 

look, a faith in His willingness to helpa sorrowing 
fellow-creature which divined the hand held out 
behind the seeming rebuff. And there was a 
‘humility of love which made her ready to take the 
lower place which He showed. These brought 


her into the right position. 
Doubtless she heard Him say that His mission 
was only to the lost sheep of Israel. And the 


teachable spirit of love, yearning after its need, — 


showed her her position in the eyes of this 
Prophet. The children gather round the table, 
but the dogs of the household are there too; and 
the care that broods over the children embraces 
the dogs’ needs also. Israel might be in a sense 
the children at God’s table, the people brought 
nearest God; but other nations are fed from 
God’s table too. Would not this Prophet of 
Israel, servant of Israel’s God, own this and with- 
hold not the crumbs of His loving care? 

That vision unsealed the divine power of Jesus. 
It brought His work within the shadow of the 
ancient revelation and gave it the fulness of 
meaning which is a miracle’s sanction. It was 
then no soothsayer’s or magician’s spell of might, 
but a work of Jehovah, God of Israel, a portion of 
God’s feast of love going on there. And the 
woman knew it as such. The best of earth’s 
blessings, she learned, were to be had at the table 
where Israel was fed. For that was the table of 
the living God. That knowledge might bring her 
in gratitude and thankfulness to inquire about the 
God of Israel and feed on the bread of life there 
broken for the children, a good to her own soul 
and to all her neighbours in that foreign land, who 
might learn from her the news of a Father in 
heaven. RICHARD GLAISTER. 


St. Cuthberts Manse, Kirkcudbright. 
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WuiLe agreeing with the Rev. F. G. Cholmondeley 
in your last month’s issue, that ‘in considering 
this narrative of the woman of Canaan, sufficient 
attention has not been given to the fact of her 
addressing our Lord as “Son of David,”’ I do not 
agree with his exposition of Christ’s reply. 

Briefly: the woman regards herself as an out- 


i 
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~ sider, with no claim upon the ‘Son of David.’ | 
“She throws herself upon His ‘mercy’ (v.”), oF 
pity. As ‘Son of David,’ He replies that He has | 


only to do with ‘Israel.’ She can only fall at His 
feet—‘Help me, Lord.’ 


—the little household dogs have a place in the 
home,—and she promptly takes it. The bond is 
knit, He is more than ‘Son of David’ to her now; 
and to Him she, a woman of such keen spiritual 
discernment, has become one of His true Israelites 
Ken SAY): 

Had He granted her request at first, He would 
have remained for her the ‘Son of David,’ who 
‘passed by’ one day and let a blessing fall; a 
wonder-worker from another land. Now He will 
henceforth be fer Lord, and she will ‘sit down in 


His Kingdom,’ at home. 


F. Warsurton LEwIs. 
Bowdon. 
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Moubtful Hebrew Words. 


Our soundest authority (Hebr. English Lexicon, 
Oxford) says that the actual meaning and ety- 
mology of 1BWN (2 S 61°, 1 Ch 16°) are unknown. 


I should compare it with the Egyptian sefer, ‘a 
rib’ (Brugsch, Zhesaurus, p. 1201), with a pros- 
thetic &; this seems to suit the context. 

The puzzling }D, D3, or D3D (Ex 8” aZ.) one 


might perhaps refer to the Hausa ES, \aS, flea 
(C. H. Robinson, Hausa Dict. pp. 128, 132). 
The word 757D (Is 551%), which the editors of 


the Oxford Lexicon (Part ix., 1900) have not been 
able to trace to any of the other Semitic languages, 
is found in an Egyptian inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period, where it stands as szfd in a 
list of plants. Brugsch identifies it with Pliny’s 
sarifha, an edible kind of papyrus (Zhesaurus 
Lnscriptionum Ai gyptiacarum, iil. p. 605). 

The problematic nin (Job 38%) G. Hoffmann 
(Hiob, 1891) has ingeniously explained as follows: 
—Pointing the word nin, he equates it with the 


Egyptian dhwtz, Thoth; and as the Greeks and 
Romans identified this god with Hermes, 
Mercury, Hoffmann takes nino to mean the 
planet Mercury. This hypothesis is, however, 
quite untenable, because in the Egyptian lists of 
the planets, of all the periods known at present, 


Then He gives her | 
woman wit a chance of seizing a wider relationship, | 


called dhuti, but Sebgu, Sebko (Brugsch, ¢ p. cit. i. 
PP. 65-71). N. HERZ. — 
Hackney, NEW = . : J 
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The MNon-Wtbficaf Riterature — 
of the Zews. “- 


In notes contributed to this magazine and else- — 
where I have made myself responsible for the 
assertion that the Jews had no written literature 
besides the Bible for a series of centuries ending 
well within the Mohammedan era. This propo- 
sition seems to me to be based on irrefragable 
evidence. (1) The assertion of Rashi (0d. 1105), 
on B. Mezia, 33a, that the writing of the Gemara 
was commenced in ‘his own generations,’ coupled 
with his statement on Giffin, 60a, that the Tal- 
mudists were allowed to write nothing of any sort. 
(2) The assertion of R. Semach Gaon of Sora, about 
the year 880 a.D. (in Eldad Ha-Dani, ed. Epstein, 
p. 7, No. 16), that the Mishnah was not, like the 
Bible, fixed in writing, but was loose (nmmpt). 
(3) The assertion of R. Sherira Gaon, near the 
year 1000 A.D., in reply to the question how the 
Mishnah and Gemara were written, that they were 
not written at all, but handed down orally. This 
chain of witnesses, all men who thoroughly 
understood the business, makes it certain that 
Jewish non-biblical literature began to be written 
at the close of the ninth century a.p. And this 
result is confirmed in many ways. The Arabic 
writer Jahiz, who died in’868 a.p., declared that 
the Jews had no literature; but the author of the 
Fihrist, near the year I000 A.D., is acquainted 
with a written Mishnah, while Al-Biruni, his con- 
temporary, is acquainted with the Seder Olam. 
And the letter of R. Sherira, which in its original 
form (published by B. Goldberg, 1845) is quite 
consistent, was interpolated so as to make it ap- 
pear that in this writer’s opinion the Mishnah and 
Talmud were written by their compilers, though 
he expressly states that they were not. This 
deliberate falsification of evidence makes it clear 

that many had an interest in maintaining that thé 
non-biblical literature had been committed to 
writing earlier than was really the case, and invali- 
dates the testimony of such writers as the trans- , 
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- what the interpolated lett 
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savoured to collect arguments which 


n-biblical literature is earlier (in its written 
rm) than 880 A.D. Some of these are too weak 


to be worth consideration: as such we may brand 
_ one of Weiss in his preface to Sifra, based on the ~ 
eadings which the Midrash Rabbah says were to 
be found in R. Meir’s copy of the Law. From 
“these we cannot infer more than that some of the 
copies of the Law were corrupt. 
~ (on Exodus, sec. 47) declares as plainly as possible 


The Midrash 


that neither Mishnah, Halachah, nor Aggadah 
were given in writing. 

A rather more interesting observation is that 
made by Epstein (4c p. xv), that Maimonides, 
Hilcoth Malweh, sec. 15, No. 2, states that he had 
found copies of part of the Gemara written on 
parchment as they used to write some 500 years 
before his time: this would be about 675 A.D. 
The question is whether Maimonides’ palzo- 
graphical knowledge was sufficient to secure him 
from making a mistake of some 250 years. He 
does not say that the copies were of the seventh 
century, but written in the style in use in the 
seventh century. 

Another argument of some interest is urged in 
the work of Dr. Adolf Schwarz, Der Hermeneutische 
Syllogismus in der Talmudischen Litteratur (1901), 
pp. 46-48. Comparing a passage of Sifra with 
another of similar import in'B. Menachoth, 5b, he 
argues that the words Anav’n OS NI must have 
been misunderstood by authorities of the third 
century A.D., and that this misunderstanding must 
have been due to a written copy, and could not 
have arisen in oral teaching. These words, he 
says, mean ‘this argument is already refuted,’ and 
were wrongly interpreted as a conditional sentence 
by the authorities cited in the Bab. Gemara. The 
word ON, which stands for ‘a rebutter,’ because 
such arguments were regularly introduced by that 
word, was wrongly understood as the conditional 
‘if? This error, he thinks, could only have been 
committed if a written text were used. 

I should wish to speak respectfully of the author 
of this work, from which I have learned much. 
But it seems improbable that his rendering of the 
words nnawin Ox Nn will find general acceptance ; 
the commentators on the Sifra seem to take the 
bx conditionally, as did the Talmudic authorities. 
And whether they mean ‘you have refuted this 
rebutter’ or ‘supposing that you can refute this’ 
makes little difference to the sense. Hence I do 
not think the Talmudic authorities can be justly 
accused of having ‘mistaken the meaning of the 
words. 


The doctrine, moreover, that the sense of words 


e eleventh | could 


er of © 


in favour of the supposition that” 


of R. Eleazar. 
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not be lost in oral traditio 


for learning by heart, we are only following the 
guidance of the Gemara if we suppose that any 
number of errors can introduce themselves in the 
process. 

A passage that seems at first sight to make for 
written Aggadahs is B. Chullin, 60b, where Rab 
Chesda is twice quoted as inviting R. Tachlifa 
to write down strange words in his Aggadah and 
explain them. Like most Talmudic passages, this 
collapses when one tries to build anything on it. 
Many authorities read ‘in your letter’ (Jn) for 
‘in your Aggadah’ (qn73N). The commentators 
think that letters and Aggadahs are both fit places 
for strange words; but it looks rather as if the 
reference were to a collection of glosses, or difficult 
words, which R. Tachlifa was making. What is 
remarkable is that the author of the Aruch (about 
1070 A.D.), in dealing with this passage, lets us 
know that the oral tradition of the Talmud was 
still living: ‘I heard from the mouth of R. 
Mosheh Ha-Darshan of Narbonne, ‘P3338 an by 
aby mina,’ ze. a form of the tradition different 
from that which the ordinary texts have. If the 
oral tradition was not extinct in the latter half of 
the eleventh century, we may be sure that Rashi’s 
date for the commencement of writing is not far out. 

Among the passages adduced by Weiss, /.¢., 1s 
one from Yebamoth, 72b. R. Jochanan is informed 
by Rish Lakish that R. Eleazar B. Pedath has a 
Mishnah of his own on Leviticus. He (R. 
Jochanan or Rish Lakish) ‘went out, learned it 
(man) in three days, and got to understand it 
(72D) in three months.’ If it was not in a book, 
asks Weiss, why are we not told of whom he 
learned it? The text implies that he learned it 
We should rather ask why, if it 
was in a book, R. Jochanan learned it for three 
days before he understood it. This learning for 
three days must mean ‘committed it to memory’; 
I have met many Indians who have learned books 
by heart before they understood any of their con- 
tents. Hence it seems clear that this passage 
implies the opposite of what Weiss supposed it 
to imply. For the above translation Lamperonti 
(s.. pp2) and Levy (sv. 1D) are responsible. 

Another passage adduced by Weiss is in Gi¢tin, 


— aeaerinats Ro | 
n is difficult to 
accept. Mistakes which can be attributed to script - 
and not to oral tradition would seem to consist 
chiefly in cases where letters are alike in writing» 
but not alike in sound. The differences of tra- 
dition recorded in the “Talmud are ordinarily 
where letters are indistinguishable in sound but 
unlike in writing. Thus several traditions are 
variously recited with e//pA and ‘ayin, in which the 
variety is due to certain reporters being unable to 
pronounce the latter sound. But, difficult as it is 
for us to reproduce in thought a time when large 
quantities of sayings were communicated orally | 


. 


44a. ‘Said R. Jeremiah to R. z 
study (/y) in your Mechilta.” 
examined carefully (7), 1 
a tradition, etc. The question whether this 
contains an allusion to books must depend on the 
sense of the words rendered ‘study’ and ‘ex- 
amine carefully.” The former word, according to 
Levy, only means ‘nachdenken,’ to see with the 
mental eye; and Kohut, who thinks it can have 
the sense to see with the physical eye, quotes for 

_ this sense evidence which is quoted by Levy for the 
opposite purpose. Hence it is impossible to argue 
from this word that the Mechilta was written, and 
still less from the word meaning ‘to examine Care- 
fully.’ It looks rather as if the compiler of the 
passage had taken trouble to avoid words that 
could suggest a written book. 

I do not think Rashi infallible, but on Talmudic 
matters he seems a first-rate authority, and there- 
fore there is no probability of his words on ZS. 


He went out, 


Entre 


Tuts is the month of the greatest literary 
output. More and more the publishing season 
gets contracted. November and March see half 
the books of the year issued. 


The chief feature of the season in the biblical 
way is the issue of three ‘Lives’ of Christ. One 
is the result of a co-operative movement, the 
other two are highly individual and independent. 
But they are all characterized by their determina- 
tion to be modern. Our Lord is not treated as 
an object of study; He has to do with life, with 
our life, and there does not seem to be any 
department of life that He is kept out of. 


This is the season still for giving and receiving. 
Now if a book may be recommended that is 
artistic enough to please everybody, good enough 
to do good to everybody, young enough to be 
enjoyed by the young, fresh enough to instruct 
the old, the book is Abbé le Camus’s Zhe Children 
of Nazareth (4s). It reached and charmed us in 
its French edition, but Lady Herbert’s translation 
is better for the purpose. And there is no doubt 
that the illustrations come out keener, because the 
paper is so smooth and good. They are very 
attractive and homely, scattered all over the page. 

Abbé le Camus went to Nazareth to see the 
children before he began to describe them. 
Which recalls a story the ZLzterary World tells. 
It is the story of acamel. Three men of different 
nations were told off to describe it. The English- 
man went out to Egypt to observe its habits; the 


and found that there was | 
| pletion of the Talmud 


Zarika, “Go and — Mesia being 
| Coucy (circ. 


' stroyed (wane) in the days of Hillel and Shammai, — 


<p. 


due to error or inadverten 
1240) in the preface to hi 
Code places a whole epoch between the con 
in the fifth century and its 
being written down. He agrees, therefore, - 
Rashi, though from the vagueness of his langua; 
it is hard to say how long he supposed the epoch 
to have been. Whether it follows (as was sug- 
gested in this magazine) that the division of the 
matter into Orders was also post-Mohammedan 1s- 
not so certain ; but a Responsum, assigned to Hai 
Gaon (Livorno collection, near the end), speaks of 
the six Orders of the Mishnah having been de- 


and (apparently) having just come to light. 
Should I come across any further arguments 
against Rashi’s view, I shall communicate them to” 
this magazine. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


Oxford. 


Qlous. 


Frenchman went home and wrote charmingly of 
many things, among which the camel was men- 
tioned near the end; the German entered a 
public library, gathered the authorities together, 
and is still working at the subject. But in the 
case before us it was the Frenchman that went to 
see his subject. 


Abbé le Camus came in too late for the 
regular review, and so did the usual three books 
of the Church of England S.S. Institute. But 
they too must be mentioned this month, the 
next would be too late. They are: (1) the 
volume for 1901 of Zhe Church Worker; the 
same of Zhe Boys’ and Girls’ Companion, and Mr. 
Resker’s course of illustrative lessons which he 
calls Bible Scenes and Pictures. There is also this 
year a small volume of elementary lessons on the 
Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. John 
Dickenson, with the title of Zhe Child and the 
Prayer Book. 


The fourth volume of the Daéctionary of the 
Bible is nearly ready, but it cannot be published 
till the spring. It will be found, we think, the 
finest of the four. There are great articles by 
ee Sanday, Dr. Driver, Dr. Davidson, and many 
others. 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


EN St. Paul addressed the Athenians on Mars 
Hill, he said that God ‘hath appointed a day, in 
. which He will judge the world in righteousness 


_ by that man whom He hath ordained.’ Is it legiti- 
. a aate in reading that verse to emphasize the word 


man? We do not mean in order to distinguish it 


from God. We mean in order to distinguish it 


from the beasts. 


held the wills of men. 


Dr. Matheson does so. He sends us a Christmas 
message out of his retirement, calling it Zhe Sceptre 
_ without a Sword (Clarke, 1s.). He finds it in the 
"prophecies of the Book of Daniel. In the seven- 
teenth chapter of that book there occur the words, 
‘T saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like 
a son of man came with the clouds of heaven. . . 
And there was given him a kingdom.’ He under- 
stands these words to be a prophecy of the reign 
of man as opposed to the reign of the beast. 


Hitherto, he says, the symbol of imperial power 
had been an animal. First a lion. The lion 
represents the earliest stage of the world’s culture 
—‘the stage when men roared in the forest and 
wrestled for the prey.’ Next a bear. The bear is 
the tenacity of grasp upon the conquered object. 
It is the age of despotism, when an iron hand 
‘Then the panther. The 
panther is the symbol of cunning, of subtlety, of 
selfish diplomacy. After that an unnamed beast. 

Voi. XIII.—5. 


out all distinctions, to be itself the whole world. 
‘It is the reign of conventionalism, the rule of 
conformity, the crushing of the individual man. 
The masses alone have life; the unit is nowhere. 
There is room for the thousand, but not for the 
one. There is a place prepared for the nation, 
but not a place for Daniel, not a place for yous. 


At last there comes the man. 


Now all these ages of the world have been. The 
lion has ruled, and the bear and the panther and 
the horned beast. But when Christmas morning 
dawned there came the Man. This, says Dr. 
Matheson, is the message of Christmas. And 
he says that this is also the meaning of St. Paul 
on Mars Hill. Do we think the ‘day’ of which 
St. Paul spoke was the Judgment Day? Dr. 
Matheson thinks it was Christmas Day. He says 
that St. Paul’s message to the Athenians was not 
one of dread but one of hope. 
of Athens, heroism has been measured by con- 
formity to the beast. Has our hero, ye have said, 
the strength of the lion, the grasp of the bear, the 
cunning of the panther? The day is appointed 
which will change all that. The Man has been 
ordained, and henceforth our heroism will be 
tested by a different standard. We shall no 
longer ask, Am I living worthy of Czesar or 


Hitherto, ye men 


Why unnamed? Because its object is to stamp 


| 


, | Hannibal or Alexander; but, Am I ‘living worthy 
of Jesus the Christ ? 


Dr. James H. Moulton of the Leys School, 
Cambridge, is at present contributing to the 
Classical Review some Notes from the Papyri 
in illustration of the grammar of New Testament 


’ (and similar) Greek. In one of his notes he con- 


firms Deissmann’s position regarding the use of 
the Greek preposition év, with an instrumental 
dative. 


Deissmann in his Bible Studies (pp. 118-120) 
holds that in original Greek év is never used 
instrumentally. If there is the probability of 
translation from the Hebrew, as in the Gospels 
and the Apocalypse, the év may be instrumental, 
because then it may be simply a rendering of the 
Hebrew 3. But in St. Paul’s writings, for example, 
he will not admit an instance. 


The instances usually quoted are Ro 15° and 
1 Co 421. In the first, ‘that ye may with one 
mouth (é él orduare) glorify the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ he considers that the ev 
simply stands for 7 as usual. The Romans, he 
understands, are to glorify God zz the mouth, just 
as, according to popular psychology, thoughts 
dwell in the heart. 


The example of 1 Co 4% is more difficult. 
‘What will ye?’ asks the apostle. ‘Shall I come 
unto you with a rod (ev p48dq), or in love (ev 
dyday)?’ Deissmann concedes that the meaning 
is instrumental, but he believes that the construc- 
tion with év is used loosely in parallelism with the 
phrase (é dydzy) following, and cannot properly 
be brought under any grammatical rule. 


With all this Dr. Moulton would probably 
agree. Or if the apparent examples of an instru- 
mental év with the dative cannot be thus indi- 
vidually explained, he would suggest that ‘speakers 
of Greek were beginning to feel that they could 


stand,’ he says, ‘the occasional emp’ 


——— 


not trust the dative out alon 


nursemaid éy in places where she would h: 
better left at home, or replaced by ov.’ 


Nae) 


‘Just as to the naturalist the shapings and 
shadings of a beetle’s wing are not to be des Di 
so in Hebrew archzology even minutiz, such as 
the exact spelling of a name or the precise date of a 
battle, are worth ascertaining if possible.’ So says 
Dr. Gregory Smith in an article in the Guardian for 
24th December on ‘The Psalms and Christianity. 
His argument is that the Psalms are unaffected 
by dates and names. Exactness and accuracy are 
things to be desired by all lovers of truth; du 
‘archeological details are irrelevant to the Chris- 
tian faith.’ 


Even the intention of the Psalmist, Dr. Gregory 
Smith holds, has nothing to do with the Christian’s 
application of the words to.himself and his own 
surroundings. Moore’s exquisite song, ‘When he 


who adores thee has left but a name,’ may be sung ~ 


with personal feeling by those who have no affec- 
tion for the ‘Emerald Isle,’ which is directly and 
passionately the poet’s subject. And in like 
manner the beautiful words of the 110th Psalm 
(that Psalm ‘so often and so hotly wrangled 
about’), ‘He shall drink of the brook in the 
way, therefore shall he lift up the head,’ may 
refer originally to some victorious army on its 
march, but to the believer in Christ they suggest 
the refreshing influence of the Holy Spirit be- 
stowed on Christ and on His followers in the 
weary conflict with evil. The Pharaoh of the 
Psalter may be Rameses or any other—let the 
archeologists decide that,—to the Christian he 
stands for the enemy of the soul in the increasing 
conflict between good and evil. 


The use of the ‘cursing Psalms’ is more diffi- 
cult. Dr. Gregory Smith gets over the difficulty 
by accepting the principle of gradual revelation, 
which ‘exculpates the original purport of the 


——————=— 


st difficult of all to a Christian is the 
ist’s occasional assumption of innocence. 


low can he sing the 17th Psalm, ‘Thou hast 


sroved mine heart ; thou hast visited me in the 


- night; thou hast tried me, and findest nothing’? 


Or how shall he sing the 18th, ‘I was also perfect 
with him, and I kept myself from mine iniquity’? 
Dr. Gregory Smith has an easy answer: ‘Through 
the marvellous condescension of the Son of God 
in the Incarnation a Christian is identified with 
the sinless Son of man, and in Him the believer 
is accepted.’ 


One of the archeological minutiz which Dr. 
Gregory Smith somewhat depreciates will be found 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology forlastmonth. There E. J. Pilcher describes 
a cylinder seal which through an ancient but un- 
known history has come into the possession of 
Mr. Joseph Offord. 
ures 23 mm. in length by 15 mm. in diameter. 
It is figured with two conventional scenes, the one 
“Babylonian, the other Assyrian; and it originally 
bore a cuneiform inscription in three lines, which 


It is of hematite, and meas- 


is now almost entirely obliterated. 


About 400 B.c. the seal fell into the hands of a 
new owner. It was he that obliterated the cunei- 
form. Or if it was partly rubbed off already, he 
completed its obliteration by engraving his name 
in Arameean across it. His name was Gehazi. 


‘Never before has the name Gehazi been seen 
outside the Hebrew Scriptures. And even there 
it has been suspected, so un-Hebrew does it seem 
to be, so difficult etymologically, though it may 
mean ‘Valley of Vision.’ In its place has been 
suggested the simpler Gzhoni. But here is Gehazi 
itself in the abbreviated form Gehaz (114\=1nh). 


He says that when we find the angels’ song 
so hard to sing, we do not understand its” 


‘Glory to God in the highest, and peace on eart 
_among men of good will.’ Was there ever a tit 
wherein we desired more earnestly to sing the 
angels’ song and found it harder ? 


Dr. Matheson says we vex ourselves in vain. 


meaning; we do not know what we are trying 
to sing. 


‘I have always felt,’ he says, in the little book 


already noticed, ‘that these words had a very pro- 
found meaning—a meaning which our Authorized 
Version has failed to render.’ For the Authorized 
Version —and for that matter all the versions 
and all the expositions we know—give the glory to 
God and promise the peace to man. Dr. Mathe- 
son also gives the glory to God. But he says that 
the peace is promised, not to man but to men. 
The angels’ song, he says, does not promise peace 
to the earth, but peace to men of good will upon 
It does not promise that nation will not 
It promises that among 


earth. 
still rise against nation. 
men, individual men, Christian men, there shall be 
good will, even though they should be standing in 
opposite camps, even though they should be found 
amid the roar of battle. ‘The heart of the man 
will beat within the breast of the soldier, and the 
kinship of soul for soul will not be extinguished 
by the kindling of hostile fires. 


In the timely little book which the Bishop of 
Gloucester has published, urging the use of the 
Revised Version in the service of the Church 
(Addresses on the Revised Version, S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.), 
there occurs a reference to one of the ‘ies by 
which the Revision Companies were guided, and 
an explanation is given which alters the aspect 


on a, _ : 
— 


derstood. | 


It is the first rule of all, It runs: ‘To intro- 
duce as few alterations as possible in the text of 
the Authorized Version consistently with faithful- 
ness.’ That is the rule which the Revisers are 
- charged with disobeying, and the charge is sup- 
posed to have settled the fate of the Revision. 
Well, they did disobey it. Dr. Ellicott admits that 
they disobeyed it, i the sense in which tt ts popu- 
larly understood, But he shows that the sense 
in which it is popularly understood is not its 
proper sense. And he seems to say that if it had 
been taken in the popular sense, he at least 


would have refused to work under it. 


It is popularly understood that ‘consistently 
with faithfulness’ means ‘ faithfulness to the general 
sense and spirit of the original.’ That is to say, 
if a word or phrase in the Authorized Version did 
not misrepresent the general sense and spirit of 
the Hebrew or the Greek, it was to be allowed 
to stand. If the Revisers had understood the 
rule in that way, it is certain that we should have 
But the Revisers 
did not understand it in that way. 


had a very different revision. 


Dr. Ellicott admits that some of them did at 
first. He clearly remembers that at one of the 
early meetings of the New Testament Company, 
a discussion arose as to the meaning of this word 
‘faithfulness.’ An alteration on the phraseology 
of the Authorized Version had been suggested. 
Some one objected to it on the ground that the 
language of the Authorized Version sufficiently 
represented the sense of the original. The dis- 
cussion became general. Dr. Lightfoot took an 
He said that such a Company 
could not be called together again for many years to 
come. Their revision therefore must be thorough. 
If a rendering could be suggested that was more 
accurate and more true to the original than that 
of the Authorized Version, that rendering must 
be adopted. The Company agreed. Again and 


earnest part in it. 


that rule as it has hitherto been publicly un- ve 


| represent the original ore ieenatety 
fulness’ was taken to mean, in Dr. 


grammatical meaning as elicited by accura' e 


edestiny; es oltly on ithe 


language, ‘faithfulness to the original in its f 


. > 
- 


interpretation.’ 


‘And they sing as it were a new song before the 
throne, and before the four living creatures and the 
elders.’ So the prophets prophesied. For the 
Psalms are full of it. So it was from age toagein 
Jewry. For every new age found new wonderin 
God and the ways of God, and sang the new song. 
So must it be throughout the Christian ages also. 
For the new song of Christianity is not to be 
learned when we get to ‘glory.’ It is to be 
learned now and sung now. It is the song of 
the Redeemed, but the Redeemed are to sing it 
upon earth. 


~ 


The Redeemed do sing the New Song upon 
earth. When ‘they sang an hymn’ that night on 
which He was betrayed, before they went out to 
the Mount of Olives, it was no doubt an old 
Jewish hymn they sang, though they had begun 
But they will not 
be content with Jewish hymns always. 


to put new meaning into it. 
Soon 
the New Song was made as well as sung. 


And it is made, as it must be made, to be sung 
‘before the throne, and before the four living 
creatures and the elders.’ Now the song that it 
has been found most difficult to compose and 


sing is the song before the elders. 


It is Mr. Beeching who says that the difficulty 
in the singing of the New Song is to sing it before 
the elders. Mr. Beeching has published, through 
Messrs. Macmillan, a volume of sermons, calling 
it Jans of Court Sermons (4s. 6d.), because he 
preached the sermons in the Chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn. The title of the first sermon is ‘ Religious 
Poetry,’ and 


its text is this verse from the 


our experience of the world; it is one method of 
"interpreting life to us; and the means it employs 
are passion and imaginative thought.’ Now it is 
comparatively easy for the Christian to express 
with passion and imaginative thought his delight 
in God—for that is what Mr. Beeching under- 
stands by singing the New Song before the 
throne. And it is comparatively easy to express 
his soul’s delight in nature—for that is what Mr. 
Beeching understands by singing the New Song 
before the four living creatures. But when the 
Christian poet seeks to interpret anew to the 
Church the meaning of the life of man—for that 
is how Mr. Beeching understands the singing of 
the New Song before the elders—he finds it very 
difficult. 


It is comparatively easy for the Christian poet 
to express his soul’s delight in God. His feelings 
of admiration and hope and love and worship are 
then so simple, that there is little chance of con- 
flict between his passion and his creed. He can 
even take the religious lyrics of the Jewish Church 
and sing them before the throne. The only 
alteration that he has to make upon them, and it 
is enough to make it in thought, is that now he 
sings them not only before the Father and the 
sevenfold Spirit, but also before the Lamb who is 
in the midst of the throne. 


It is comparatively easy also to sing the New 
Song before the four living creatures. For the 
Christian creed is so broad that it takes in the 
beauty of nature. If only the beauty of nature is 
ascribed to God the Christian poet can sympa- 
thize both with Cowper, who lays the greater stress 
on God’s transcendence, and also with Wordsworth, 


1g o the fi Pens ‘called religious, if they are an can 
in Christ Reine a fine it vr | 
- he says it has been hardest to sing it | 


‘alana ‘! | to see it—the spirit in things— 
< Fo Gel a : Pas Snel ae 
r ‘the purpose of all poetry is to illuminate | 


nature. Let them faithfully describe the 
that moves them to song—the light that r 
truly zs on sea and land for those who have eves: 7 


Be it love, light, harmony, 
Odour, or the soul of all 
Which from heaven like dew doth fall— 


S hy 


‘let them render this faithfully, and the religious 
man can join in the song and supply the inter- 
pretation that is lacking. For he knows that the 
love and light and harmony are due to the inter- 
penetration of things by the Creator-Spirit of God. 


But it is very difficult to sing the new song ‘ 
when its subject is the life of man. For a true 
song must have passion and imaginative thought. 
And to be a New Song, a Song of the Lamb, it 
must be both fresh felt in passion and fresh dipt 
in thought. 


Passion—deep feeling—alone will not do. It 
is too often considered, says Mr. Beeching, that 
feeling alone is equipment enough for a sacred 
poet. And therefore our hymn-books are full of 
hymns that are not true songs, but only verses. 
They may be the fruit of true experience, they 
may gratefully acknowledge the facts of revealed 
religion; but they bring no fresh insight to 
recreate the experience, they bring no imagina- 
tion to illuminate the facts. There are many 
emotional verses in our hymnals on our Lord’s 
Atonement, but Mr. Beeching asks if any of 
them strike home so deeply or so freshly to our 
heart the old truth that ‘God so loved the world,’ 
as those lines of Shakespeare— . 

Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once ; 


And He that might the vantage best have took 


Found out the remedy. 


Now it is not strange that it should be hardest 
to sing the New Song before the elders. There 


are three reasons for it, The first reason is 
expressed by St. Paul when he says, ‘That is | 
life which we call Christianity.’ 


‘not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; and afterwards that which is spiritual.’ 


- There is a natural explanation of man’s life with 


its joy and sorrow, its sin and death, and there is 
a spiritual, and it is not the spiritual that comes 
first, it is the natural. Let it be death that has 
to be explained. When the poet, if he is a Chris- 
tian poet, has time to think upon it, the Christian 
aspect of it occurs to him. ‘ But at first,’ says 
Mr. Beeching, ‘when the shock comes, it is not 
the reflective mind that is at work, recalling and 
reconsidering the traditional religious interpreta- 
tion, and perhaps -taking fire at that to a re- 
interpretation. It is the imagination that is at 
work, roused by deep feeling. The fact of death 
lies once more in its naked awfulness before 
the poet, as the world lay before Adam, com- 
pelling him to utter the dread name, and shudder- 
ingly he names it. It is the final loss that appals 
him. The lamp is shattered; the wine is spilt; 
the silver cord is loosed, the golden bowl is 
broken; the pitcher is broken at the fountain, 
the wheel is broken at the cistern.’ 


Those words of Ecclesiastes just quoted are 
poetry, but they are not religion. The verses 
‘wrung from the greatest poet of our own day 
by the death of his friend ’"— 

Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me— 


those verses also are poetry but they are not 
religion. These are the first thoughts about 
death, and that is not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural, and only afterward that 
which is spiritual. ‘And the worst is,’ says Mr. 
Beeching, ‘that before this arrives, the impulse 
to sing has gone.’ 


Another reason is that ‘the heyday of the 
blood in which the passion is strongest, and the 
imagination most active, is often a day of revolt 


against tradition, and ‘especially i 
| traditional interpretation of the deepest f 


——— 


— 


Mr. Beechit 
points to Shelley—‘ expelled for the waywardne: 
of youth from this. University [Mr. Beeching 
preached this sermon first before the University — 
of Oxford], but whose sepulchre has lately been 
built in his own college with exceptional honour.’ 


And the third reason is that Christianity is — 
essentially a religion of joy, but it is the sombre 
aspects of life which appeal to the poetical 
sensibility most keenly. 


The sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought. 


No doubt the greatest poets, if they are Christians, 
soar above this pessimism or at least rise out of it. 
For the most part, however, says Mr. Beeching, 
they need large space to accomplish it. Milton 
accomplishes it perfectly ‘within the sonnet’s 
humble plot of ground’ in the famous sonnet on 
his blindness, in which the line ‘They also serve 
who only stand and wait’ contains the new 
thought the poet wins for us, and yet has all 
the passion within it of that which has pre- 
ceded—‘the systole and diastole of the poet’s 
heart pleading with his Maker.’ But it is in the 
space of the epic, or in the drama with its slow 
development, its crisis, its catastrophe, that the 
vindication of the spiritual force of life is most 
successfully accomplished. In the Shakespearean 
drama, says Mr. Beeching, there is no fate—no 
fate, at least, of which man is not master—and no 
laws but the laws of the spirit. 


Messrs. Longmans have published a paper 
which Professor Sanday read in October before 
the Tutors’ Association in Oxford on Harnack’s 
‘ What is Christianity ?’ (8vo, ts. net). Professor 
Sanday did not read the Paper because there was 
a gap in their programme which the Tutors’ 
Association desired to fillup. There are certain 
questions at issue in New Testament criticism 


Deca of eaaeantts and not ‘blame is a 
denying what he only omits. E 


But does Harnack omit the doctrine of a future 

life? Professor Sanday does not think so. He- 

_quotes one passage. It is, as Dr. Sanday says, so 

unequivocal, and it is also so important, as uttered 

by Harnack, that we had better quote it also. 
‘Whatever may have happened at the grave i 

and in the matter of the appearances, one thing is x 

certain—this Grave was the birthplace of the 

indestructible belief that death is vanquished, that _ 

there is a life eternal. It is useless to cite Plato ; 

it is useless to point to the Persian religion, and 

the ideas and the literature of later Judaism. All 

that would have perished and has perished ; but 

the certainty of the resurrection and of a life 

eternal which is bound up with the grave in 

Joseph’s garden, has not perished, and in the 

conviction that Jesus dives we still have those 

hopes of citizenship in an Eternal City which 

make our earthly life worth living and tolerable. 

“ He delivered them who through fear of death 

were all their lifetime subject to bondage,” as the 

writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews confesses.’ 


its breadth of view, and skilful selection of points, 
its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent 
effort to get at the living realities of religion.’ The 
_ nearest parallel he can recall in English is Matthew 
Arnold’s theological writings: St Paul and Pro- 
testantism, Literature and Dogma, God and the 
Bible. Wlarnack’s theological training gives him 
an advantage over Matthew Arnold, and, curiously 
enough, his book is also a greater literary success 
than any of Matthew Arnold’s, being so much 
more compact and well proportioned. Nor does 
Harnack ever commit himself to unfortunate 
definitions like Matthew Arnold’s ‘stream of 
tendency which makes for righteousness.’ But, 
on the other hand, Professor Sanday doubts if he 
has anything quite so original as Matthew Arnold’s 
account of the doctrine of Wecrosis (Die to live /). 
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Professor Sanday has read not only Harnack’s 
book, but also the criticisms that have been passed 
upon it. They range themselves on opposite sides, 
the Ritschlian organs praising, the Lutheran and 
orthodox condemning. Of the latter Dr. Lemme 
of Heidelberg is most uncompromising. To 
Lemme Harnack’s book is simple Nihilism, a 
radical breach with all dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
Christianity. Lemme even challenges Harnack 
to say whether or not he denies the life after 


death. 


If there are those who say they believe that 
Jesus lives, and mean that He lives merely in His 
influence on the world, they cannot run for shelter 
to Harnack. For, as Dr. Sanday points out, that 
statement is ‘not a matter of words and phrases, 
the whole argument requires that the life after 
death should be real.’ 


But Professor Sanday is not come altogether to 
bless. He is somewhat disappointed with Har- 
nack’s book. He is.disappointed in more ways 
than one. He is ready, as he always is ready, to 
emphasize the matters of agreement, and to 
emphasize them first. But he has matters of 
disagreement also. And he names the principal 
in asentence. Harnack says that what he offers 
is a ‘reduced’ Christianity—a Christianity, that is 
to say, reduced from theological and ecclesiastical 


Professor Sanday is less concerned with the 
Ritschlianism of the book than with its truth. If 
Ritschl and his school should lay stress on the 
tangible facts of present religious experience, he 
will not disapprove, for the Bible represents the 
eternal life as beginning here and now. He will 
rather accept that as an explanation of the little 


- first three Gospels. 


Christianity. Dr. Sanday. believes that it is 


unduly ‘reduced.’ He finds that in reality it 


consists of the teaching of Jesus and nothing 


more. 


And even the teaching of Jesus is unduly 
‘reduced.’ The Fourth Gospel is excluded. 


-©Our authorities,’ says Harnack, ‘ for the message 
which Jesus Christ delivered are — apart from 


certain important statements made by Paul—the 
Everything that we know, 
independently of these Gospels, about Jesus’ 
history and His teaching, may be easily put on a 
small sheet of paper, so little does it come to. In 
particular, the Fourth Gospel, which does not 
emanate or profess to emanate from the Apostle 
John, cannot be taken as an historical authority in 
the ordinary meaning of the word.’ 


Dr. Sanday is disappointed with that. He has 
watched for some time ‘a certain oscillation of 

He had 
To this he 
enters ‘an emphatic protest.’ Such an estimate as 
this, he says, has often been asserted, but has 
never. been proved. ‘The Fourth Gospel does not 
stand apart in this way. It simply develops 
features in the history and personality of Christ to 
‘On the 
basis of the Fourth Gospel,’ says Dr. Sanday, ‘St. 
Paul and the primitive Church are intelligible, but 
they are not intelligible otherwise.’ He grants 
freedom in the handling—though the amount is 
often exaggerated—that very freedom showing 
that the writer ‘must have been in a position of 
command, and very sure of his ground.’ And 
this tells for, not against, the beloved disciple. 
After all, ‘the indications of trustworthy character 
long ago alleged remain where they were.’ And 
the most real objection to the Fourth Gospel is an 
objection to the supernatural. 


opinion’ regarding the Fourth Gospel. 
hoped for another outcome than this. 


which the other Gospels clearly point. 


But to remove the 
supernatural, says Professor Sanday, is to reduce 
all the Christian documents to a chaos. 


Professor Harnack does not remove the super- 


as 


ee - a a ict one 
natural. As a Ritschlian he does not 


of it, But his position is a distinct 


the older Rationalism. He seems to recog 
presence of an exceptional and perhaps un 
cause, producing exceptional and perhaps uni 
effects. He sees possibilities beyond the rang 


our common experience. And he leaves room 


the substantial truth of the greater part of the 
Clearly his language regarding the — 
Fourth Gospel is not only unjust to the Fourth — 


narrative. 


Gospel, but unjust also to himself. ~~ 


If, however, it were right to reduce Christianity 
to the teaching of Jesus, then Dr. Sanday could 


go along with Harnack most of the way. He is 


particularly pleased with Harnack’s doctrine of the 
Kingdom. He quotes: ‘The Kingdom of God 
comes by coming to the individual, by entering 
into his soul and laying hold of it. True, the 
Kingdom of God is the rule of God; but it is the 
rule of the holy God in the hearts of individuals ; 
it is God himself in his power. We quotes also 
Harnack’s description of the triple meaning of the 


Kingdom: ‘The Kingdom has a triple meaning. — 


Firstly, it is something supernatural, a gift from 
above, not a product of ordinary life. Secondly, it 
is a purely religious blessing, the inner link with 
the living God. Thirdly, it is the most important 
experience that a man can name, that on which 
everything else depends ; it permeates and domin- 
ates his whole existence, because sin is forgiven 
and misery banished.’ And ‘all that,’ he says, ‘I 
venture to think is exactly right.’ 


But it is not right, and it is not possible, to 
reduce Christianity to the teaching of Jesus. 
And when Harnack comes to deal with the Person 
of Christ, Sanday decidedly parts 
company with him. 


Professor 


For, in the first place, Harnack wants to have 
a Christianity without a Christology. He would 
have the Christian life without any doctrine as 
to Christ’s Person. He is impatient of dogma, 
and even of doctrine in any form. He says that 


—————— 


say that men must first learn to 
out Christ, is to put the cart before 
e. And he even declares that the gospel ° 
the message of Jesus, not the Gospels) has 
with the Father only and not with the 
bel ef in His Person and no other attachment 
to it than is contained in the keeping of His 
commandments. 


Dr. Sanday shows that to deny its place to the 
Person of Christ is to disorganize the teaching. 
The teaching about the Kingdom involves the 
_ Messianic claim. For ‘the Messiah is God’s Vice- 

gerent in that Kingdom, and it is through Him 
that it is accomplished.’ And he further shows 
that Harnack’s own language in other parts of his 
book demands a doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
which contradicts these negative assertions. Along 
with other passages, he quotes these words ‘from 
p. 142: ‘With the recognition of Jesus as the 
‘ Messiah the closest possible connection was 
established for every devout Jew between Jesus’ 
message and His Person ; for it is in the Messiah’s 
activity that God Himself comes to His people, and 
the Messiah who sits at the right hand of God in 
the clouds of heaven has a right to be wor- 
shipped.’ 


And, in the next place, Harnack cuts Jesus’ 
teaching off from the testimony of the first genera- 
tion of Christians. Not only does he reduce 


he even asserts that Jesus desired no other 


Christianity to 
it to his own mutilated version of that teach 


> 


At first, it is true, he makes a show of appe 


Christ. He says that we must listen to what the — 
first generation of His disciples tell us of the effect | 
which He had upon their lives. He even proposes 
to go beyond the first generation. ‘We shall follow,’ 
he says, ‘the leading changes which the Christian 
idea has undergone in the course of history, and 
try to recognize its chief types. What is common 
to all the forms which it has taken, corrected by 
reference to the Gospel, and, conversely, the 
chief features of the Gospel, corrected by reference 
to history, will, we may be allowed to hope, bring 
us to the kernel of the matter.’ 


But his appeal to history is a promise that is not 
kept. The moment the testimony of the early 
Christians conflicts with Harnack’s own theories 
it is overruled. How otherwise could he get rid 
of Chtistology ? St. Paul has a high Christological 
doctrine of the Person of Jesus, Harnack has not. 
He can only retain his own by rejecting that of St. 
Paul. And thus Harnack misses his grand 
opportunity. For the question of deepest interest 
at the present time is how far the remaining books 
of the New Testament rightly interpret the data 
contained in the Gospels. Harnack was called 
He has said much on 
He has not answered 


upon to answer it. 
questions of less account. 


that question. 


— 
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Che Righteousness of (Be Seribes and Dharisees. 


By tue Rey. James Morratt, M.A,, B.D., DUNDONALD. 


Tue following four hymns are taken from the so- 
called Psalter of Solomon (3, 6, 5, 10), which 
represents the somewhat unskilful Greek version ' 
of a Hebrew original composed a century or so 


in the worship of Greek-speaking 


1 Probably made for use 
though the 


Jews throughout the Palestinian synagogues, 
liturgical traces are scanty and indistinct. 


earlier, #.e. 80-40 B.C. The greater part of this 
Psalter, as a whole, reflects the mood of the more 
pious Pharisaic circles in Palestine during the 
years that followed Pompey’s siege and capture 
of Jerusalem ? in 63 B.C., and the collection forms 


2 The glory of the renovated earthly Jerusalem (Ps TL 7sase)) 
is partly reproduced in Apoc 2123, as is the rule of the 


to the interpretation of the earliest followers of 


A et 


_ 
yx) 


a valuable supplement to the later and more ex-— 
ternal sketch of the crisis furnished by Josephus. 
The catastrophe of 63 was evidently viewed by 
the stricter Pharisees as a judgment upon the 
country for its offences, especially for the com- 
promising and lax conduct of the Sadducees, their 
hereditary rivals. Naturally, with the fall of the 
Asmoneans, the Sadducees lost their paramount 
influence and position in the councils of the nation. 
‘Their ruin was hailed by the Pharisees with un- 
disguised delight, and the outburst of indignant 
satisfaction which followed is loudly sounded in 
several of the Solomonic Psalms. Nor was this 
merely the animus of party spirit. We can still 
see, through the mist of denunciation, evidence 
enough to prove the moral corruption and irre- 
ligious methods by which the political crisis under 
Pompey had been heralded. 

The Psalms also bear witness to the resigned 
‘quietism’ which kept many people clear of fresh 
political intrigues, such as those fostered by the 
Zealots with heroic but fatal energy. From revolu- 
tionary ambitions in the years following 63 B.c., 
as in those preceding 69 a.D., the respectable and 
prudent Pharisees sought carefully to dissociate 
themselves. So long as the observance of the law 
was unhindered, heathen jurisdiction (they held) 
must be patiently borne as a providential dispensa- 
tion. To this Pharisaic author and his circle, for 
example, the recent distress becomesa chastisement. 
Patience is the right attitude for God’s people, 
patience accompanied by penitence and moral 
reformation. The really outstanding feature, so 
far as the outlook upon the future is concerned, 
consists in a remarkable development of the 
Messianic hope (Pss 17, 18), which assumes quite 
a fresh form of belief. Dr. Charles, however, con- 
jectures that these two Psalms are due to a different 
author (Encyclopedia Biblica, i. 244, 245), and cer- 
tainly they stand in some respects aside from the 
general current of the preceding hymns. 

The main interest of the Psalms, however, lies 
in the type of genuine and attractive piety to which 
they ‘give expression. ‘Their beauty simply con- 
sists in their great simplicity and sincerity’ (Ewald). 
They discover a state of feeling and a circle of 


Messiah with His rod of iron (Ps 17°°=Apoc 12° 19), The 
application of 6 dvouos, 6 duaprwhds, to Pompey (17'* 2?) 
explains the similar usage in 2 Th2°*8; cf. also rupi pdoyds 
(Ps 125=2 Th 18), and the spirit of deceit (Ps 8°=2 Th 2", 
also 1 Ti 4}). 
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ideas which containeeeoute of what+w 
and spiritually healthy in pre-Christian 
For Judaism, and even Pharisaism, in the a 
Jesus was full of contrasts. The righteousness 
harisees,! which the prophet 


A 


ae 
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the scribes and PI 
Nazareth pilloried’as imperfect and misleading, 
not cover all the characteristics and qualities 0 
contemporary Pharisaism; there were evidently 
circles of quiet folk, who did not belong to the 
official or ecclesiastical class, untouched by. the 
cruder and grosser forms of legalism, and largely 
out of sympathy with the externalism and pedantry © 
of the more public Pharisees. It was the type 

represented by numerous unknown adherents of 3 
Jesus, possibly by men like Nikodemus, Nathanael, | 
Paul,? and Symeon; the latter of whom has been | 
actually taken ® as the prototype of this Solomonic — 
piety (Lk 2°), which yearned for a satisfying Suxao- 
ctvn that was more than mere legal precision and 
performance (Mt 5°). 

These four hymns have been done into English 
to illustrate this element of pre-Christian Judaism ; 
especially as a right estimate of it is necessary to 
any understanding of the Palestinian soil for Chris- 
tianity and of the subsequent membership within 
the primitive communities of Jewish Christendom. 
More distinctly, perhaps, than the rest of the 
Psalms, these four express the cardinal feature 
of this Pharisaic piety ; nor are they tinged with 
the colours of the immediate political situation 

1 There are frequent references in the Solomonic Psalms to 
a righteousness of deeds (Ps 97° 177! 18°), which especially 
point to an observance of the ceremonial law (3°? 5°). 
But it is very doubtful if the majority of these allusions 
mean much more than a scrupulous regard for ethical correct- 
ness. Their strictness, after all, is not any more exceptional 
than the similar tone in the Epistle of James; and it is quite — 
gratuitous to interpret the references to praise and prayer as 
mere liturgical injunctions. 

2 The evident reluctance of Paul to employ terms like 
Bactela or Bacidev’s for his conception of God’s nature, may 
have been partly due to a reaction from their use in his older 
Pharisaic circle, where the motto had been, ‘The Lord is 
king’ (Ps Sol 57-2, &c.). On ‘the other hand, he repro- 
duces ideas such as: the neglect of God the source of ruin 
(Ps 23> = Ro 11, 1 Co 1%, &c.), the discriminating judg- 
ment of God (Ps 2°7-49 = Ro 2°), and mioris as the divine 
faithfulness (Ps 8% = Ro 3%). Cf. also the quotations in 
Ps 93=Ro 3}, and the patriotic wail in Ps 2&’= Ro 9”. 

3 Ze. by Ryle and James, Zhe Psalms of Solomon (1891), 
p. lix,n.: ‘He must have been a man in the prime of life 
when they were written.’ On the resemblances between 
the Solomonic Psalms and the hymns preserved in Lk 1, 2, 
cf, zb¢d. pp. lx, lxii, xci-xcii ; and Dr. F. H. Chase, Cambriage 
Texts and Studies, i. 3. pp. 147-151. 
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ement, 


inner. The second 


iately occasioned by some drought | 
third rises into the spirit of pious” 
with God’s Providence; while the 
imply a eulogy upon affliction and the 
» be derived therefrom. 


I . Swete in the Cambridge manual edition 
of the LXX (ili. pp. 764-787), compared with Dr. 
SC von Gebhardt’s collation in the Zexte und 
ntersuchungen, 1895, the text of Ryle and James, 
d Kittel’s recent German translation in Kautzsch’s 
ocryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des A.T. (ii. pp. 
127-148). One or two departures from Dr. 
‘Swete’s text are noted at the foot of the page. 


(a) PSALM Il. 


_ 1 Why sleep, my soul, nor bless the Lord ?— . 
2 Sing ye a new? song to God, who is worthy of praise. 
Sing, yea be wakeful for Him who is wakeful ; 


For God delighteth in song from a good heart, 


3 The righteous make mention of the Lord continually, 
Confessing the Lord’s judgments to be just : 

4 The righteous doth not despise the chastening of the Lord; 
To the Lord he is continually well-pleasing. 


5 When the righteous falleth, he acquitteth the Lord : 
When he is thrown down, he considereth how God will 
deal with him ; 
6 Eagerly he watcheth from whence his salvation cometh. 


7 From God their saviour cometh the integrity of the 
righteous : 

r Sin upon sin lodgeth not in 

righteous man. 


the household of the 


1 The special position assigned to this virtue of avrdpKela, 
as the outcome of faith, is noticeable in view of Paul’s argu- 
ment in Ph 4233 (cf. also 1 Ti 6®) ; and ina later Psalm 
(16) words occur which curiously remind one of Ph 4% 
WuxTy pov dpkéoet poor TO dobéy. 8re 
ely wh od evoxvoys, Ths ipéterar madelay ev revig= Tara 
isxtw ev TO évowauotvrt we). But in these and other in- 
stances the resemblances in all probability prove simply that 
the N.T. language was largely drawn from the current reli- 
gious vocabulary of the period ; it is only now and then, as 
partly in the case of Paul, that we can infer the precise 
circle of thought and terminology which possibly influenced 
his style. 

2 Reading xaivor. 


(ev T@ évisxioal oe THY 
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his soul ; + 
So doth the Lord cleanse every holy man, together 
with his household. aa ee 


11 When the sinner falleth, he curseth his life, 
The day of his birth and the pangs of his mother. 
12 He addeth sin to sin, the more he liveth ; 
13. When he is thrown down—right grievous is his down- — 
fall—he shall not rise again. ’ 


The destruction of the sinner is for ever, 
14 Nor shall the Lord remember him when He visiteth 
the righteous. ; 
15 This is the portion of sinners for ever ; 
16 But they that fear the Lord shall rise again to life 


, 


eternal, 
In the light of the Lord shall be their life, nor shall it ; 
ever fail. : 
(4) PSALM VI. 
1 Blessed is the man who is ready in his heart to call on > 


the name of the Lord ; 
2 When he maketh mention of the Lord’s name, he shall 
be saved. 
3, His ways are directed by the Lord, 
And by the Lord his God are the works of. his hands 
made secure.. 
4 By no ill visions shall he be troubled in his dreams, 
5 Nor shall his soul be terrified as he passeth through 
rivers or amid the swelling of the seas. 
6 When he riseth up from his sleep, 
He blesseth the name of the Lord ; 
7 Stable in heart, he singeth praise to God’s name, 
And entreateth the Lord’s favour for all his household. 
8 And the Lord hearkeneth to everyone who prayeth in 
the fear of God, 
Yea, every petition of a soul that hopeth in Him, 
Lord fulfilleth. 
9 Blessed be the Lord who showeth mercy unto those 
who love Him in sincerity ! 


the 


(c) PSALM V. : 


1 Lord God, I will praise Thy name with rejoicing, 
In the midst of those who know Thy righteous judg- 
ments 5 
2 For Thou art gracious and 
poor ; 
3 Hold not Thy peace when I cry to Thee. 
4 No spoil is got from a mighty man ; 
5 And, except Thou give it, who getteth aught of all 
that Thou hast made? 
6 A man and his portion are determined before Thee ; 
He shall not add or increase more than Thou hast 
decreed, O God. 


merciful, the refuge of the 


3 Reading od xpnoT0s. 


7 In our distress we will call for help; 
And Thou wilt not reject our supplication, 
For Thou art our God. ° 
8 Lay not Thy hand upon us heavily, 
That we be not driven to sin. 
-g Yet even if Thou restore us not, we will not desist ; 
Nay, still we will come unto Thee. 
10 For if I hunger, to Thee, O God, will I cry ; 
And Thou wilt give unto me. 
11 Birds and fish Thou feedest, 
Giving rain in the deserts for the grass to spring up ; 
Thou preparest food in the wilderness for every living 
thing ; 
12 So shall they lift their faces unto Thee, if they hunger. 
13 Kings, rulers, and peoples Thou feedest, O God ; 
And who is the poor and needy’s hope save Thee, O 
Lord? | 
14 Yea, Thou wilt hearken, for who is gracious and consider- 
ate, who but Thou ? 
Gladden the lowly soul, and open Thine hand in mercy. 
15 Man’s kindness is niggardly and done for a reward?; 
Yea, if it be repeated without grudging, ’tis a wonder. 
16 But Thy giving is ample, kindly and bountiful ; 
Yea, whoso hopeth in Thee shall want for no gift. 
17 Thy mercy spreads in kindness, Lord, o’er all the 
earth. 
18 Blessed is the man whom God remembereth to content 
with a sufficiency : 
19 Ifa man increasé exceedingly, he falleth into sin. 
20 Suffice it to live moderately and be righteous : 
Yea, to be satisfied and to be righteous hath the bless- 
ing of the Lord. 


of the people; Sek os 
Yea, God will have mercy on the poor, t¢ 1 

8 For gracious and merciful is God evermore, 

‘And the assemblies of Israel shall glorify the 
name. Y : 

9 The salvation of the Lord be upon the house of |] 
its eternal joy ! * ' shie 

The O.T. background of the Psalms is 
patent. But they also help to illustrate several 
traits and usages in N.T. thought and dictio 
Besides features like some of those noted by 
and James (pp. Ixvi, xc f.), ¢.g. the Davidic son 
of the Messiah, the metaphor of the mighty m: 
(Ps st=Mk 3%), the idea of divine and humat 
kindness (Ps 5!16=Lk 11°), and phrases com 
pounded of ékAoy# (= divine choice), tadxpicts 
(onlyin LXX 2 Mac 6”), and paprupia (preferred 
as a rule, in Ps. Sol. and N.T., to paprvptor), etc., 
there are several others which throw light upon — 
the N.T. language. The favourite Pharisaic 
antithesis of d/xavoc and dyaprwAof recurs in Paul, 
where he speaks from the Jewish standpoint (Gal 
215 fuels poet Iovdator kal ob« ef COvwv dpapTwdAot), 
though du. is widened from the Sadducees to the 
Gentiles (on the relation of dy. in the gospels to 
Zv.ixos, see Nestle’s interesting discussion, Phz/o- 
logica Sacra, pp. 31f.), This contrast, indeed, 
pervades the whole Psalter. It was a normal — 
development of Pharisaic principles, accentu- 
ated of course at this epoch by the exigencies of © 
the historical situation. God, also, is termed 
‘the saviour,’ an idea which (apart from Lk 147) 
happens to recur only in the later books of 
the N.T. (especially 1 Ti); He is especially the 
protector and succour of the poor and lowly 
(Ps 5!*14 ro78), as in the Epistle of James, which 
in tone and aim has certain affinities with the 
Solomonic Psalter.* 

But the main interest of the Psalms lies naturally 
in their sketch of the religious ideal as conceived 
by the better class of Pharisees during the years 
immediately preceding the Christian era. The 
political situation obviously demanded the exer- 
cise of patience and endurance. Hence the 


U 


21 They that fear the Lord delight in His goodness ; 
Yea, Thy kindness is upon Israel as Thou reignest. 
22 Blessed be the glory of the Lord, 
For He is our King. 


(zd) PSALM X. 


i Blessed is the man whom the Lord remembereth to 
correct ; e 
Yea, scourgeth aside from the way of evil, 
That he may be cleansed from sin—lest it increase. 
_ 2 He shall be cleansed, who prepareth his back for the 
scourge ; 
For the Lord is gracious unto those who endure chasten- 
ing patiently. 
3 The ways of the righteous He will make straight, 
Nor pervert ? them by His chastening. 
4 Yea, the mercy of the Lord-is upon those who love Him 
in sincerity, 
And in mercy will the Lord remember His servants. 
5 Witness the law of the eternal covenant ! 


Witness the Lord’s oversight of the ways of men ! 3 Reading eid¢poctyny (for cwdpoctvnv, MSS) 
; E 
4 Note, for example, the tongue as a fire in the forest (Ps 
127%=Jas 3°), and the phrase moveiy elpjvnv (Ps 12°=Jas 


3). 


6 Righteous and holy in His judgments is our Lord for 
evermore ; 
And Israel shall praise the Lord’s name joyfully. 


5 Kal quets bard fvyéy cov roy aidva, kal udorvya madelas cov 
(Ps 78), a proverbial comparison of the Jewish law toa yoke, 
which strikingly anticipates the N.T. usage. Cf. also 1614, 
‘when I am afflicted, put far from me all murmuring and 


1 Reading with Kittel after Frankenberg am22) as the 
original. 
2 Reading dvacrpéwer. 


- the chaste 
Apoc 154 16°), an 
lame nor to accuse Him. All this is 
‘in accord with the best traditions of O.T. 
So is the spirit of reverent and willing 
ission, which is content to await God’s help, 
meanwhile, with unfailing praise (Ps3”),) to 
ept the divine end of chastening, namely, 
ning against sin (Ps 10'f 18%), The whole 
mood is reproduced? in Heb 12%, though 
heightened by the Christian conception of God’s 
Fatherhood. Even the two lines of evidence in 
the Psalter for the divine mercy as shown in 
affliction—the written law and the experience of 
-Providence—are partially reflected in Heb 12° and 
112, Along with this self-abasement goes (6) 
-a sense of corporate responsibility. The truly 
righteous man, as conceived by this author and 
| his circle, cares strictly and keenly for his house- 

‘hold as well as for his personal life, in a manner 
» which recalls the primitive ideal of intercession 
and authority sketched in Job 1*5, In some 
' way he represents his household before God, 
considering himself bound and permitted to 
_ approach God on their behalf. This feeling of 
solidarity possibly throws light upon passages like 
1 Co 714, Ac 161: 88-84, etc., which indicate a sense 
_ of corporate religious responsibility such as is not 
infrequent throughout this Psalter Gs% 608 9}), 
The practice of prayer naturally involves (c) fasting, 
another point in which these Psalms (3°) cor- 
roborate the later evidence of the N.T. Pharisaic 
fasting was notorious by the time of Jesus. It had 
grown from a natural custom, such as in the main 
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faintness of heart’ (éAvyowuxlay), and 16” (é& Te Urometvar 
Sixacov év rovrots édenPjcerac id Kvplov) with Jas cues. 

1 Thismetaphorical use of ypyyopetv is common in the N.T., 
but it is usually associated with prayer and moral effort, not 
as here with the call to praise. For the emphasis in these 
Psalms (especially in Ps 15) on praise, compare Heb Ba 
with the words in Ps 154% (Waduorv xawdv Kapmov XELNewy, 
dmapxhy xeréwy amd kapodlas bolas Kal dtxalas). In the 
same epistle it is interesting to read 1138 along with Ps 17” 
(érdava@vro év éphuors), and 12° (ray dmapTwrGr els edurous) 
with Ps 9® (6 mor déiklay abrdos alrios THs Wuxns ev 
dwhelg). 

2 Two singular phrases of the Solomonic Psalter are 
paralleled in Hebrews: KAnpovowéw Tas émaryyeNlas (Po124 
=Heb 6” 119) and aldyios dean (Ps 10°= Heb 13”). Cf. 
also Ps 13° vovderyjoec Sixacoy ws tidy dyamioews with 


Heb 12°*7. 


% 


: by means of which men beli 
| pressure upon a reluctant God. Similarly, 


| affect (i) practical success in affairs of this life, (ii) 


t still is here, into 


a system of 


eved they exe ted. 
the conception of (¢) prayer itself. These Psalms 
(especially the 6th) present a simple and pious | 
outline of Pharisaic supplication at its best, 

according to which the place and use of prayer — 


freedom from superstition and terrifying dreams 
or visions,? and (iii) safety upon a journey. This 
early and uncorrupted type of piety is further 
exemplified in its demands for (e) sincerity (é 
dAnbela, 6° 10t: cf. Mt 221°) especially in love 
to God, a trait reproduced in the story of the 
scribe (Mk 1284) who answered Jesus so sympa- 
thetically upon the essence of the law (cf. Eph 
624), This claim to sincerity, of course, meant 
that the rival party of the Sadducees was stamped 
as insincere and guilty of pretence, when these 
Psalms were written. The hostile side-reference 
is unmistakable. 

The outstanding features* of this theology, 
which reappear in the N.T., are the ideas of 
Providence and of the Resurrection. The former 
was a cardinal tenet of the Pharisees (Josephus, — 
Bell. Jud. ii, 8. 14, Antig. xviii. 1. 3, etc.), and in 
their ample and reverent recognition of God’s 
moral order they represented an attitude with 
which, so far as it went, Jesus was thoroughly in 
sympathy (Ps 54°=Mk 377, Mt 12°, Lk Ee ye 
God over all, but man free andresponsible. Upon 
the question of the Resurrection, however, it is less 
easy to determine what was the exact standpoint 
of the Psalms, if indeed they had any. The idea, 
in its popular and dogmatic form, was scarcely a 
century old within Judaism. It was opposed 77 
toto by the Sadducees as a heretical development, 
and even within the circle of its Pharisaic (Ac 23°°, 
Mt 222%) supporters differences of opinion still 
existed as to its scope and object. Thus the 
Solomonic Psalter, in common with a certain 
element in Judaism, rejects the conception of a 


3 A curious feature (6), which, like several others, goes 
back to the Book of Job (7™) ; aroeicba is used in the N.T. 
also, but only of rumours (Lk 219) and ghosts (24*”). 

4 The angelology is quite incidental ; but, on the other 
hand, the Pharisaic tenet of retribution throbs throughout 
all the Psalms. The Messianic hope forms a topic by itself; 
but one may compare passages like Mt 13/6, Lk 10% with 
Ps Sol 179 (uaxdproe of yerduevor ev rats Tuépars éxelvacs, 
ldetv Ta dryabd Iopand év cwaywyy purav* momoal 6 Beds), 
187, 


a ae © 


rs 


general resurrection brought forward in Daniel 
(1223), Only the righteous rise, according to 
this author. The sinful die and are no more. 
The lot of the wicked seems to be nothing but 
annihilation (Ps 3!*16 13!° 14°); they die and are 
destroyed, as, apparently, in the teaching of Jesus 


and of Paul (1 Th 5%)2 Thi2* ¥), where extinction | 


(dmwdea) is their end (also, ¢, Ro 6%, Ph 37°). 
Upon the other hand, however, the fluidity of the 
conception betrays itself even within the N.T. 
literature, where, more than once (e.g. Ac 24%, 
Jn 528-29, Apoc 20°% 12-13), the general resurrection 
of good and bad, especially the latter, to judg- 
ment is distinctly advocated. The antinomy is 
obviously due to the fact that the early Christian 
outlook upon the future was determined by 
heterogeneous and varied presuppositions, drawn 
largely from the fluid conceptions of contemporary 
Judaism. 

Apart from one or two minor points,! these 

1 £.g. to stand before God, as the reward and privilege 
of the pious at the end (Ps 24—Lk 21%); the verbal re- 
semblance of mvedua dyvoy and édéyéa (Ps 1727-45) and the 
collocation of ‘light’ and ‘life’ (318), both Johannine 
phrases; the very rare parallels of xpnorevouar (Ps ols 
1 Co 13%) and dvOpwrapécKos (Ps 41 = Col 3”, Eph 65), 
mrnopnovh (Ps 5%=Col 2%) and dvddnyus (=Lk 9%); 
and the reference to divine influence under the figure of a 


ideas of the N.T. Their especial valu 


— 


represent the main directions 1 Ww 
monic Psalms converge upon the 


fact that they afford evidence of a simpler and le 
corrupt form of Pharisaism than that which » 
historical exigencies of the situation have p 
for us in the N.T., and especially in the Gos} 
There the Pharisee is indeed the Malvolio 
Judaism, as he has been called, with his ridiculot 
stiff formality, his assumed attitudes, his abs 
conceits. But it must never be forgotten 
despite grave faults of externalism, complacen 
hypocrisy, and exclusiveness, this type represen 
only the caricature of a religious ideal which itself 
had not yet wholly perished ; and that, if Chris- 
tianity had affinities with any of the religious 
parties throughout Judaism, it was with the finer 
elements of Pharisaism, from which so many 
of its best adherents in Palestine were in all 
likelihood drawn. { 
goad (164 évugév pe &s xévtpov tmmov éxl Thy yenyopnow 
avro0=Ac 26%), The main coincidences with the gospels 
include divine intervention on behalf of the saints (Ps 2 
=Mk 13”, Mt 242%), God’s knowledge of secret charity 
(Ps 98=Mt 6'*; also the use of Onoauplfew, Ps o?= Mt 61), 
the pious as lambs (Ps 8%=Mt 10%, Lk 10%), and the 


Pharisaic phrase ‘to inherit eternal life’ (Ps 147=Mk b fo yaihy 
Mt 19%, Lk 10”). 
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Requests and Repltes. 


I am puzzled by the rendering of 1 S i. 3 in both 
AV. and R.V. The Heb. is n> 8"tp. This is 
rendered in LXX ¢& nuepGv eis ijuépas, as one 
might expect ; why then do both English versions 
give ‘yearly’ ?—T. W. 

Tue Heb. phrase quoted above does not mean 

‘yearly’ (A.V.) or ‘from year to year’ (R.V. and 

A.V.m.) ; it is the context that gives it this sense. 

‘From day to day’ or ‘daily’ would manifestly be 

absurd in the instance in question. If a strictly 

literal translation were wanted, ‘periodically’ or 

‘on the proper days’ might be suggested, but, as 

the visits of Elkanah to Shiloh were evidently on 

the occasion of an annual festival (cf. esp. 1 S 21°), 
the E.V. rendering is much to be preferred on 
the ground of clearness. The same technical 

expression 719") DMD") occurs also in Ex 13 


(of the Feast of Unleavened Bread), Jg 11° (of the 


mourning for Jephthah’s daughter), 21! (of the 
Shiloh festival). In all these passages the context 
shows that ‘yearly’ is the sense intended. It 
may be further noted that nv’ probably answers 
to ‘year’ in such passages as Gn 4°, Lv 2579, — 
Jg.172°, 1 S 208 277 2S ora" 2 Ch or ae 
Heb. student may refer for fuller information to 
Professor Ed. Konig’s admirable Hed. Syntax, 


§ 266a. J. A. SELBIE. 
\Maryculter, Aberdeen. ‘ 


The Unrighteous Steward. 


I have read with great interest Dr. Jannaris’ article on 
‘The Unrighteous Steward and Machiavellism.’ I 
do not criticize his suggestion as to the punctua- 
tion, but to suggest that the difficulty, if the older 


end sd n orld by means of mam- 
nd everlasting 


‘reconcilable things.’ But may not the ex- 
ion ‘mammon of unrighteousness’ be simply 
equivalent for ‘money,’ the former term being 
chosen by ‘attraction’ (to borrow a word from 


money is so often and to so many the unrighteous 
mammon? The Saviour’s words might then be 
paraphrased thus: ‘The steward used this mam- 
--mon of unrighteousness to prepare for himself 
a welcome into temporal habitations. You may 
use the same thing, i.e. money (an unrighteous 
thing in the steward’s case), in such a way that 
when you die you will be welcomed into everlasting 
habitations by those who still remember with 
gratitude your kindness on earth.’ 

That the expression may be used as a mere 
synonym for ‘money’ seems to me to be apparent 
from ver. 11, or how could the Lord mention the 
possibility of being ‘faithful’ therein P—E, P. 


‘, P2 seems to overlook the fact that whether 
we say ‘mammon of unrighteousness’ or ‘money’ 
(which is the same thing), the difficulty remains 
insuperable. His paraphrase is too free, speculative, 
and far-fetched to be admitted. For as commonly 
read, the passage is unmistakable: ‘Make friends 
by means of money, that ¢hey (i.e. the friends so 
bought) may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions. Now does ‘E. P.’ mean to say that friends 
so unrighteously and sinfully allied (as are dishonest 
givers and unlawful receivers)—I ask, can such 
sinful confederates expect to meet in the ‘ ever- 
lasting ’ habitations ? 
A. N. JANNARIS. 
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Mr. C. K. Henderson writes from Sydney in 
reference to the prohibition of the use of things 
strangled and of blood in the apostolic decree 
in Acts xv. 28, 29: ‘No one that I know of 
act$"on these injunctions. I know how they can 
be refuted from other portions of the N.T., e.g. 
from the writings of Paul. But how can any 


reasoning of Paul annul commands given with 
such authority—‘‘the Holy Ghost” ?’ 


Tur difficulty which Mr. Henderson has hit upon 
detail of, the general difficulty of 


rd 


‘is only one 


habitationsaretwo incongruous | 


grammar) from the parable, and also because | 


= 
r= a 


? af le ae - 
reconciling the Acts with the its 
about which so much has been written on | 
sides. In the present instance the late Bishop — 
Lightfoot’s reply to the question raised by Mr. | 
Henderson would be that there is no reason for 
supposing that the decree was intended to be 
universal or permanent. He thinks that it was 
not intended to be universal, because it was 
addressed only to the Churches of Antioch, Syria, 
and Cilicia, which were near Judzea, and therefore 
more interested in the controversy. The adequacy 
of this reply has, however, been questioned on the 
ground that the Book of Acts itself seems to 
regard the decree as of wider application (see 
Lightfoot, Gad. p. 126, and Acts 164 and 21°, and 
Journ. Theol. Stud., October 1899, pp. 7°, 71) 

It is not so easy to answer Bishop Lightfoot when 
he says that the decree was not intended to be 
permanent. Nothing is said in the Acts as to 
whether it was intended to be permanent or not. 
The occasion for it would certainly have grown 
less as the importance of the Gentile element 
in the Church increased, and that of the Jews 
diminished in comparison. But we really know 
very little of what happened in the early years 
of the Church. 

Mr. Henderson asks another question. At 
p. 34 of the article on the ‘Acts’ in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary it is said that ‘the presence of 
the authors hand in the speeches cannot be 
denied.’ On pp. 28, 29, the writer in enumerating 
the contents of the Acts prints the speeches in 
‘talics. He also italicises the apostolic letter (Acts 
158, etc.) Mr. Henderson’s question is: ‘Are 
we to understand, therefore, that the apostolic 
letter may also have been modified by the writer 
of the Acts as well as the speeches.’ There is 
no reason why the letter might not have been 
subject to the same treatment as the speeches, 
except that the letter being short, and being 
written, and of a more authoritative character, 
would have been more likely to have been pre- 
served in its original form. It might be better 
compared with a letter of St. Paul than with one 
of his speeches. 


J. A. Cross. 
Little Holbeck, Leeds. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. ) 
= ie . ” : = 
- THE EMPHASISED BIBLE. By J. B. RorHerHam. | successful of Messrs. Blackie’s popular bo 
. Vol. I. Genesis to Ruth. (A//enson. Royal 8vo, pp. | It has run so long that it was getting out of t ; 
eee eee net.) * | with scientific knowledge. So it has been | revised 

f ‘There is no little danger that Mr. Rotherham’s | by a competent student, And now it will sett one 
=. Emphasised Bible will miss the attention it de- | 9) 4 new career of conquest, captivating the h 
. serves, for on first view it is a highly elaborate | as well as informing the understanding of another 


system of signs and symbols signifying nothing. generation of young men and maidens. 
Take a single verse, Ex 3!°— : 


® And he said— : $ . " Pi: 4 b. 
I will be@ with thee, and||this||<to thee>[shall be] The special business to which Messrs. David 
the sign, that || I || have sent thee, — Bryce & Son of Glasgow have set themselves is — 


<When thou bringest forth the people out of Egypt> | the production of the smallest possible books. a 
ye shall do service unto God, upon® this ‘mountain. Scott’s Lady of the Lake in their ‘Dainty Little 
Re ea es we ne Library’ weighs less than two ounces, With its 


Now what have we here? We have first a NeW | brown leather and brass clasp it is an ideal ee for 
translation, which is good enough to justify its fiandeabroad. 


existence. Next, emphasis marks, whose purpose 
is to bring the English reader into touch with the 


BEYOND THESE VOICES. By Mrs. EGERTON 


original; for in translation it is impossible to Riaarvick.«. | (ictees eee akes teller ee 
present the exact force of the Hebrew and be 328.) 
idiomatic; so Mr. Rotherham’s marks say, ‘Thus The heroine is all the ee And what a 


the words would be read aloud in Hebrew.’ | heroine! Powerful, perplexing, attractive—but 
Then brief notes, which do for special points what | good or bad? It is marvellous how easily the 
even the emphasis marks fail to do. The whole | interest is maintained. There is a murder, but 
desire, therefore, is to enable us to read the | even that does not destroy or weaken it. For 
English and produce the very same effect as | there is that beautiful woman’s life to live and 
reading the Hebrew does. account for. The book is written by a woman, 

Is it worth the labour? Surely it is. Ask the | and the men, though respectable, are not great 
trained reader sitting in the pew. Moreover, it | men, nor always consistent with their own mediocre 
puts the English scholar on a level, as nearly as | selves. But the greatness of this bad woman 
possible, with the Hebrew scholar. - makes up for it. It is a Catholic book, and there 


is purpose in things we might at first see little 
Lessons on the Gospel of St. Mark is the title of | purpose in. 


the latest issue of Messrs. A. & C. Black’s ‘Guild 
Text-Books’ (6d.). It is really a commentary on 
the Second Gospel, not, however, in the usual 
method of phrase by phrase, the incident or topic 


The third yearly volume of the new series of 
Young People (2s.) has been issued by Mr. 


; ; Burroughs. It is a denominational magazine, 
itself being explained rather than its language, and | put nothing merely sectarian is to be found in it, 


all being turned to immediate spiritual results. | and it ranks with the best young folks’ magazines 
The author is Dr. Irvine Robertson of Clack- published. Mr. Capey is an editor who should 
mappeD be introduced into the home. 


THE UNIVERSE. By F. A. Poucnet, M.D. RE ‘ 
VISED AND EDITED By J. R. AINsworTH Davis, M.A. Morning Rays is the children’s magazine of 
(Blackie. 8vo, pp. 592. 7s. 6d.) the Church of Scotland. It is edited, with a fine 

Pouchet’s Universe ; or, The Infinitely Great and | sense of the wishes and the wants of the little ones, 
the Infinitely Little, has been one of the most | by the Rev. Harry Smith, M.A. And it is illus- 


“unc enominational id besines: ied Eine ae 


published at 42 Hanover Street, Edinburgh 


(1s. net). 


_THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE, 1250- 

= ~* 7900, CHOSEN AND EDITED By A, T. QUILLER-CoucH. 

(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. Crown 8vo, pp. 
1084. 10s. 6d.) 

The Oxford Book is the best book. We say 
so with remembrance of the rest and with grate- 
ful obligations to them. It will never take the 
place of the Golden Treasury in our affection, for 
the first is the best loved always. But it is the 
best though not best loved. Having all the rest 
as guides, and going more thoroughly than any 
general anthology into the poetry of our own 
time, Mr. Quiller-Couch seems to have found what 
others missed, and missed nothing of what others 
found. As fat as a popular hymn-book— it 
contains 883 pieces—the Oxford Book of English 
Verse is nevertheless so severely edited that it 
can only be individual taste that will reject this 
piece or that, not common consent. For our: part 
it would be the few more recent and more fanciful 
that we should be inclined, not to reject, but to 
bracket as the textual critics do. For simplicity, 
which is humanity, is the first law of anthology- 
making. Can anything be better to announce that 
law and fix it for ever than ‘Sumer is icumen in,’ 
the poem with which all anthologies must open? 
Can anything be better to end an anthology, in 
obedience to that law, than Margaret L. Woods’ 
Genius Loci? or even the ‘Amen’ of the Book, 
the Oxford motto, which we must quote— 


Dominus Illuminatio Mea. 


In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb— 

The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


When the will has forgotten the lifelong aim, 

And the mind can only disgrace its fame, 

And a man is uncertain of his own name— 
The power of the Lord shall fill this frame. 


When the last sigh is heaved, and the last tear shed, 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed, 
And the widow and child forsake the dead— 

The angel of the Lord shall lift this head. 


For even the purest delight may pall, 

And power must fail, and the pride must fall, 

And the love of the dearest friends grow small— 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 
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One of the most attractive single volume editions _ 
of Shakespeare is that which is published by 
Messrs. Collins of Glasgow. It contains an intro- 
duction by Henry Glassford Bell (4s.). Its paper, 
type, binding are all effective, and form a hand- 
some volume. But its special feature of attract- 
iveness is its series of illustrations. They are 


| representations of modern actors and actresses 


taken in the act. Sir Henry Irving is here as 
Hamlet and Shylock and Wolsey and Lear. 
Miss Ellen Terry is seen in Beatrice and Portia 
and Queen Katharine and Imogen and Cordelia 
and Lady Macbeth and Ophelia. Almost all the 
plays are represented by those two or by others. 
It is an aid to interpretation which the most ardent 
student of Shakespeare will appreciate most. 


HE CHOSE TWELVE, By J. ELDER Cummine, D.D. 
(Stirling : Drummond. Crown 8vo, pp. 272. 2s. 6d.) 
In publishing a volume of studies in the 

character of the Twelve, Dr. Elder Cumming 

expresses astonishment, which we must echo, that 
he could find only two books (Bruce’s Zvaining 
of the Twelve and Symington’s AZostles of Our 

Lord) which cover the same ground. That does not 

encourage him to be commonplace, however. He 

knows that separately the apostles have been 
much discussed. His studies are thoughtful, and 
once or twice independent. In the case of Judas, 
for example, he dares to suggest, in order to 
account for his choice, that our Lord never chose 
him, but that he offered himself; in fact, that he is 
the man who said, ‘ Lord, I will follow thee whither- 
soever Thou goest,’ and that he followed in spite of 
Christ’s warning, ‘ Foxes have holes.’ 


THE GRAMMAR OF PROPHECY. By R. B. GirDLE- 
STONE, M.A. (Hyvé & Sfottiswoode. Crown 8vo, 
pp: 207. 6s.)! 

To Canon Girdlestone prophecy means predic- 
tion. He does not deny that there is prophecy 
in the Bible that is not prediction, that the 
prophets were sometimes forthtellers and not fore- 
tellers, but he is only mildly interested in such 
prophecy. In prophecy, which is prediction, he is, 
and has long been, so deeply interested, that it 
alone is prophecy to him, and with it alone this 
book has to do. His purpose is to reveal the 
rules by which predictive prophecy should be 
interpretated. He calls his book Zhe Grammar of 
Prophecy—not its Arithmetic. For he sees that 
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it is not by figures on 


displease all the almanack-makers. But if he 
succeeds, and we think he does succeed, in show- 
ing that in prophecy ‘we count time by heart- 
throbs,’ he will do good service to his fellow-men. 
The Lord shall come, the earth shall quake—we 
_ know that; when? how ?—that we do not know. 
Nor would it be well with us if we knew, but ill. 
Therefore let us be up and doing while the day 
lasteth, knowing that the sun will set and the 
night come down upon us, not knowing the hour 
of sunset or the darkness. 
This volume fitly closes the ‘Bible Students’ 
Library,’ and the ‘ Bible Students’ Library’ closes 
a period in the interpretation of the Bible. 


A MINISTER OF GOD. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 222. 
This volume contains first a memoir of John 
Hamilton Thom; next selections from his sermons 
and addresses, the passages selected having a 
special value for preachers, so that the title, 4 
Minister of God, is not meant to describe John 
Hamilton Thom (though it would describe him), 
but you or me (if we will) ; then three fine sermons 
chosen to reveal the author’s most characteristic 
work in the pulpit; and, lastly, an address to 
students of theology. The book will be made 
most welcome by those who know the two volumes 
of Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ, and it 
may do more than even those volumes to keep 
this good man’s influence alive. 


(Philip Green. 
2s. net.) 


‘ 


(Griffin. 


EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. 
pp. 687. tos. 6d.) 


This old book has been found out of date and 
a new edition has been prepared under the direction 
of Professor Sayce. The arrangement and the 
words of Eadie have been as far as possible re- 
tained. Even the old attitude has been scrupu- 
lously kept both in the Old Testament and in the 
New, so that, as Professor Sayce puts it, ‘those 
who want the speculations of the so-called “ Higher 
Criticism” must go elsewhere.’ Consequently, we 
have the story of Abraham told just as it lies in 
Genesis. Abraham denied Sarah both before 
Pharaoh of Egypt and before Abimelech of Gerar, 
and Isaac denied Rebekah before Abimelech also, 
‘or rather his successor of the same name, for the 


8vo, 


| term Abimelech seems to have been, not 
name, but a Philistine regal title.’ 
ss hinted that these might be duplicate acco 
As the Cyclopedia procee * 
possibility of such duplicates 1S 
frankly recognized. ‘Thus in the history of Davie 
it is said, ‘In this section of the sacre 
there occur several difficulties in the way 0 a 
ciling what are apparently two accounts of this 
part of David’s life which have not yet been 
d by any suggestions that» 


a slate, but by under- | 
standing the language of the Spirit of God that 
the times and seasons will be found. So he will 


of one occurrence. 
however, the 


thoroughly harmonize 
have been made.’ 


Apocrypha and of the monuments. 
constitute its chief additions. 
that the whole book has been wrought over, and 
consistently with the plan adhered to, brought up 
to date. 


THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. 


No susy 


In this new edition account is 
These, indeed, 


But it is evident 


By THE REv. 


W. Rosertson NIcoLt, M.A., LL.D. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. Fcap. 8vo, pp- 227- 3% 6d.) 


There has been some startlingly unorthodox | 


writing recently, and some of it has come from 
quarters whence orthodoxy was expected, but this 
is the way to deal with it. To get into a panic 
is absurd. The faith we hold has been assailed 
before now, and shaken itself clear of its assailants. 
Give it room to declare itself—its truth to life, its 
capacity for godliness, its spiritual pre-eminence— 
as Dr. Robertson Nicoll does here, and it will ever 
produce new conviction of its essential truth in the 
minds of honest men. The assailant may think 
that by nibbling at the supernatural in the Gospels 
he can nibble it all away. He begins at the wrong 
end. He must take away the Jesus of the Gospels 
first. He is the Supernatural, and after Him the 
rest will go or stay. 


THE PROGRESS OF DOGMA. By JAMES Orr, M.A., 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp- 395+ 
7s. 6d.) 

Unless it be his co-editor on the Unzon Magazine, 
there is no man we know who can make systematic 
theology so easy as Professor Orr. If all ‘ Bodies 
of Divinity’ had the vivacity of this book, the 
joke ‘more body than soul’ would lose its point. 
But Dr. Orr’s purpose is not simply to make 
theology attractive, not simply to write a Body 
of Divinity; it is to show how one theological 
system and one theological dogma developed out 


taken of the 


e ver lies there. 
_ most lucid; when he cuts and carves he is most 
telling. We have to fill in much matter from 
other sources, but Professor Orr gives us the spirit 
and the life. 


ole mental development of Christianity, Dr. 
has had to practise economy. His gift how- 
When he is most concise he is 


And it is a perpetual surprise that 
in condensing he does not dictate, but continues 


to offer us the means of judging the most vital 


quéstions for ourselves. We do not always agree 
with his verdict, but we always respect it, for he 
respects our right to disagree. 


CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By HucH Brack. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Crown 8vo, pp. 395. 6s.) 

Religion is more difficult than theology. There 
are those who can discover a new theory of the 
Atonement (and there are easier things in theology 
than that) who cannot take up their cross daily 
and follow Jesus. Mr. Black does well to address 
himself to religion. The truth is we have taken 
in enough of theological food for the present, we 
must get it digested. Not, What am I to believe? 
now for a little, but, What am I to do? 

There are two plans of life, the esthetic and 
the ascetic, or the cultured and the restrained. 
Both are wrong. Jesus Christ our example followed 
neither. Nor is it right to go first a little into the 
one and then a little into the other. Nor again is 
a compromise between them right. The com- 
promise is perhaps of all the devil’s devices the 
most devilish. 

The esthetic ideal is right in so far as it takes 
of the things that are lovely in the world and 
transmits them into grace of character under the 
operation of the Spirit of God. The ascetic ideal 
is right in so far as it cuts off from the life and 
character all that is antagonistic to the glory of 
God, all that is really of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. - 

So, or nearly so, does Mr. Black most eloquently 
persuade us. His book is itself a demonstration 
of the truth and workableness of his theory. He 
has made it a most attractive work of art, he has 
made it also a most impressive advocate for ‘the 
following of Jesus.’ 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. By THE oe 
Cosmo Gorpon Lane. (Jsbister. Crown 8vo, ae = 
y* 


to et into a Peingla small volume the’ 
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296. 6s.) a 


It is a curious commentary on our modern 
Christianity that a writer on our Lord’s miracles 
has to explain at the outset that he is not writing 
either critically or apologetically. They were not 
done for the use of either the critic or the apolo- 


gist. ‘They were the expression of the Person, 
the acts that became Him, the inevitable outcome 
of His: human activity. They were done that we 
might behold His glory—full of grace and truth. 
But we have to be recalled to that. We have to 
be reminded that the use of the miracles is their 
religious use, that the question, What do they 
mean for us? is more than the question, Were 
they ever wrought? The critic and the exegete 
will pass by a book like this. For they will copy 
the Jews who sat at Simon’s table, saying ‘Who 
is this that forgiveth sins also?’ when they might, 
if they read this edifying book simply and sincerely, 
hear the Saviour say, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee, 
go in peace.’ 


i 
MEMORANDA PAULINA. By GEORGE JACKSON, 
B.A. (Jsbister. Crown 8vo, pp. 268. 3s. 6d.) 


The contents of this book, like those of Bishop 
Lang’s, appeared originally in Good Words. Mr. 
Jackson, however, has revised and rearranged his 
Good Words paper, which Dr. Lang had not time 
to do. Perhaps it will not be invidious to add 
that even before the revision they had more in 
them of the results of modern scholarship. Dr. 
Lang was ‘religious’ only, Mr. Jackson is exege- 
tical also, and partly even apologetic. Nevertheless, 
his business has been to tell us how we may find 
Paul good unto edifying. His choice of passages 
is made for that end, and they are wonderfully 
representative. Moreover, he brings Paul near. 
‘The Passion for Souls,’ for example (chap. 
xxx.),—it is the passion of Richard Baxter also, 
and of Wesley, and of Brownlow North, and of 
George Jackson. 


THE CHILDREN’S LONDON. By CHARLOTTE 


THORPE. (Leadenhall Press. Ato, pp. 229.) 

This is a captivating idea. Miss Thorpe be- 
comes guide to all the children who cannot visit 
London, but long to. And if anything will com- 
fort them in their distress, this beautiful book is 
the thing. How handsome it is, how smooth and 
white its paper, how clear-cut its illustrations, how 


—— ._ pat 


effective its coloured frontispiece! The illustra- | ‘The Newcomes’ Richard Doyle’ 
tions are all by William Luker, jun., and that is 
enough. Miss Thorpe is a kind children’s friend, 
and she seems to know London, its great places 
and its small, most intimately. 


to be read with ease, and the paper opaque 
to let one page be read at a time. 
feature, not noticed till Vanity Fair had been sor 
time handled, and therefore missed last mo 
is the flexibility of the binding. At every pa 
the book lies open flat, and there is no breaking — 
or cracking of the back. A pleasanter volume t6.4 
hold you could not take into your hand. . 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN. By Lucas CLEEVE. (Long. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 334 65+) 
The only fault one has to find with this book is 
its brevity. It is not a common fault with this 
type of book, and for that reason must be forgiven. 
And the brevity gives the impression of reserve 
power. Yet a greater effect, we feel sure, would be 
produced by greater scope in which to develop 
the characters and give them more movement and 
life. The greatest success of the book is the hero. 
Catholic though he became—a sorry Catholic, the 
hard ecclesiastic would say,—he is to be accepted 
as a real Christian, a far closer approach to the 
type we all feel after and even see in Jesus than 
any recent effort we can name. The heroine never 
takes her place,—that is, if Irma is the heroine,— 
she is weaker than was necessary, and had no 
- right to let herself be set aside by Lady Fellcroft. 
For the rest the effect is wholesome. A great life 
and not impossible, triumphant also in its tragedy, 
is made ours for ever. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
(Macmillan. Globe 8vo, pp- 295. 58+) Pa 

The volume is again edited by Dr. Aldis Wright, - 
and many of the letters are addressed to him. 
There is as much self-revelation in them as for- 
merly ; there is as much ignorance of the world’s — 
ways, as much sensitiveness to its opinion of — 
Edward Fitzgerald ; there is as much love of books 
and coffee and pipes and—1870 Port. Some of 
the letters are to Carlyle, whose judgment he 
feared and courted. He estimated Lowell very 
highly, one is pleased to see chow highly in these 
days when we are all reading Lowell’s Zife—but, 
while he has more humour, even Lowell has ‘not 
nearly so much Delicacy of Perception or Refine- 
ment of Style as Ste. Beuve’—a just and welcome 
judgment also. 


There are many children, we are sure, to whom 
the two Latin words Biblia Innocentium were 
familiar before they could conjugate amare. For 
Mr. J. W. Mackail gathered the stories of the 
Bible into a book of that title, relating them in 
language that had the rhythm of the old version 
and more than its simplicity, and it fell into the 
hands of discerning mothers, who thereby taught 
their little ones to love both the Bible and this 
book. Now there has been published JAzdlia 
Innocentium Part II, (Longmans, crown 8vo, pp. 
197, 5s.) It tells ‘the story of God’s chosen 
people after the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
upon earth’ far into the history of the Church. Its 
brief chapters will be less familiar to mothers, but 
not less enjoyable to their children. The same 
simplicity of language attains the same universal 
charm. 


OXFORD STUDIES. By Joun RICHARD GREEN, 
(Macmillan. Globe 8vo, pp. 334 5s.) 

Some will buy this book to add it to their set 
of John Richard Green in the ‘ Eversley’ Series ; 
some to recall the Oxford scenes they love; and 
some to enjoy true history well told although in 
snatches only and in hints. The papers which 
the book contains are contributions towards a 
history of Oxford never accomplished. The most 
extended, filling 220 pages, is ‘Oxford during the 
Eighteenth Century.’ It is just an extension of 
the breezy essays that surround it, entering with 
them into the homes, as well as the clubs and 
colleges, revealing the same shrewd knowledge of 
men, the same keen relish of affairs. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By G. B. STEVENS, 
Pu.D., D.D. (Macmillan. Crown 8vo, pp. 203. 
3s. 6d.) 

This volume belongs to Professor Shailer 

Mathews’ series of ‘New Testament Handbooks.’ — 


To their new edition of Thackeray Messrs. 
Macmillan have added Pendennis (crown 8vo, pp. 
874, 3s. 6d.), and Zhe Newcomes (pp. 864, 38. 6d.). 
‘Pendennis’ has Thackeray’s own illustrations, 
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series is not yet generally known in this , 


ty we are losing much. We are losing ac- 
tance with the best theologians of America, 


and we are losing the benefit of the best popular. 


theological teaching. Professor Stevens gathers 


; 


our Lord’s words into groups under great topics, 
as His Attitude towards the Old Testament, the 


Kingdom of God, the Father in Heaven, the Son — 


of Man. He has no novelties of interpretation to 
disclose. He believes the teaching is intelligible 
in itself, if we would take it as it stands. In his 
preliminary chapter on the Methods of Jesus’ 
Teaching, he states that each of the parables 
teaches a single simple lesson; the unjust judge 
is nobody, and the widow is nobody, what is said 
by the judge or by Jesus is everything. Where all 
is so clear and capable, we need not stay to note 
a single slip—Lock being credited with the article 
Son or Man in the Dictionary of the Bible, instead 
of Driver. 


CHARLES ARMSTRONG FOX: MEMORIALS. By 
SopHia M. Nucent. (Marshall Brothers. Crown 
8vo, pp. 368.) 


If all is true that is here said of Mr. Fox, and 
if nothing is kept back, he was one of those whose 
walk is close with God. .We do not doubt 
it is all true, so many have a hand in it and they 
all concur so heartily. We do not suspect for 


a moment that anything is kept back, for the 


sincerity is transparent both of Mr. Fox himself 
and of his biographer. It was a great privilege 
to know such a man, who ‘never gave his “testi- 
mony” on the platform of Keswick,’ but gave 
it ‘in the sweet and holy way he did his life 
duty,’ and then ‘in the sweet and heavenly 
patience with which he bore his death.’ It 
is now the privilege of us all, if we will, to 
know him from these ‘Memorials.’ We have 
known him partly already from his books, 
and Mr. J. B. Figgis, who knew both him and 
them well, says that his secret is in his books: 
‘This was, after all, Mr. Fox’s greatest character- 
istic; not eloquence, nor poetic power, not even 
expository gift, though each of these in large 
measure were his ;—his great gift was that when 
he spoke and when he wrote he did so as one 
who had seen the King’s Face. His was the 
“intense intimacy ” he speaks of in Green Pastures 
and Golden Gates.’ 


PATTIE E. EKINS. (Marshall Brothers, Crown 8vo, 


PP: 272.535) 

We have conferences ‘ for the deepening of the 
spiritual life,’ and we have books. ‘This is one of 
the books. It is the simple record of a simple 
life, with some unaffected letters. It is the reve- 
lation of a life that had been spiritually deepened. 
And its spirit and depth were seen not in words 
of pious devotion only, though these are not 
withheld, but in deeds of sympathy also. Nothing 
more tactful, more touching, could be written, we 
think, than the letter on page 81 to a cousin who 
had lost her mother. ‘I would like to get you 
right into my arms so that I could love out a 
little of the sympathy that cannot be written.’ 


BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. By Irene H. 
Barnes. (Marshall Brothers. Post 8vo, pp. 308. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


The author of Between Life and Death believes 
in Medical Missions. She believes that they are 
to be the missions of the future, their success 
being universal and immediate. In this book she 
tells the story of Medical Missions under the 
C.E.Z.M.S. in India, China, and Ceylon. The 
story is crowded with incident, sometimes of the 
most painful but always of the most impressive 
kind; and the incidents are made memorable by 
excellent photographs, which are due to two clever 
artists. If we were teaching our Lord’s miracles 
of healing, we should find many useful illustrations 
in this volume. 


JOHN HOWARD. By EpGaR C. S. Grnson. (Methuen. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 224. 3s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Methuen have done up this little bio- 
graphy very charmingly, and it deserves ito Ds 
Gibson has not missed his opportunity. A short 
bright life of John Howard will be welcomed in 
many schools and homes. The lads who see life 
before them, reading this, will seek to live it 
nobly. And those who look back on life will yet 
be thankful to read that one man fought the good 
fight so strenuously. 


THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. By Alo. 1? 
Kratinc, D.D. (Methuen. Crown 8vo, pp. 219. 
3s. 6d.) 

‘The Agape has long been regarded as, if not, 
like Mary Queen of Scots, “the eternal enigma of 
history,” at least one of the obscurest of problems, 
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~ and I do not profess to have solved it.’ Dr. 


Keating thus introduces his book. He knows 
what has been said upon it from the beginning to 
the present day; he has studied the original 
sources for himself; and he has a mind of his 
own. From first to last he writes with the utmost 
modesty, but that never leads him into sycophancy. 
And if he has not solved the problem, it must be 
because, as he says himself, the materials for its 
solution are even yet not sufficient. 
His conclusions respecting the origin and 
earliest observance of the Agape and its relation 
to the Eucharist are these. The Agape was a 
distinctly Christian feast, arising out of our Lord’s 
supping regularly with His disciples, and also 
speaking of His kingdom under the image of a 
Supper. The Agape and the Eucharist were at 
first united, the Eucharist being the culmination 
—the sacrificial culmination—of the Feast. 
The book is the product of very real scholar- 

ship, and in all discussions of its subject not only 
deserves but demands attention. 


‘THE CHURCHMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Ancus M. Mackay, 
M.A. (Methuen. Crown 8vo, pp. 317. 6s.) 

What he means by the Churchman’s Introduc- 
tion Mr. Mackay nowhere tells us. Perhaps he 
means the church member, the person who is 
interested already in the Old Testament, not the 
outsider or the infidel, for he says his book is 
primarily intended for the intelligent layman. 
But it does not matter. It is just the book which 
hundreds of clergymen have been waiting for, in 
order to get their Old Testament lectures into 
modern shape and interest, it is just the book 
which thousands of laymen have been expecting, 
in order to understand what this Higher Criticism 
is, and what the Old Testament is after the Higher 
Criticism is done with it. Mr. Mackay has great 
sympathy with the intelligent layman. He does 
not denounce the Higher Criticism, he does not 
praise it. He tells what it is, he shows what it 
has done. He has written an Introduction to the 
Old Testament on critical lines, which will be 
welcome for its plain candid information, whatever 
may be felt about the Higher Criticism. His first 
chapter is on Inspiration. In his hands Inspiration 
is a matter of interest to ordinary men. He 
makes it so. He makes them feel it so. And he 
is not afraid. ‘Inspiration,’ he says, ‘does not 
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guarantee him who possesses it agains 
Here also,’ he goes on, 


tion alone. 


wie A 


‘an analogy may hel D us. 
When we say that Shakespeare surpassed all other 
men in poetic inspiration, what do we mean? — 
that in dealing with disputed historical questi 
he was infallible, but that he had an incomparable — 
eye for the poetic and dramatic elements of history. — 
His genius did not make him an authority upon — 
botany or astronomy, it only inspired him to turn 
stars and flowers to the very highest poetic uses 
conceivable. So the prophets were inspired in — 
matters pertaining to God; they had a genius for 
religion.’ 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott publish in a cheap 
form the remarkable story of the ‘ Cambridge 
Seven’—the athletes and scholars who sixteen 
years ago gave up scholarship to be scholars in 
Christ’s school and athletics to compass sea and 
land in the service of the Gospel. The title is 4 
Story Retold (6d. net). 


A supplementary volume to Martyred Misston- 
aries of the China Inland Mission has been issued 
by Messrs. Morgan & Scott under the title of Last 
Letters and Further Records of Martyred Misston- 
aries (8vO, pp. 105, with rg illustrations, 2s. 6d.). 
The book is edited by Marshall Broomhall, B.A. 
It contains the record of experiences that are as 
heart-rending in their simple bravery as any in the 
first volume. - To that it adds complete lists, with 
portraits and much information, of those who in 
the China Inland Mission endured even unto 
death. 


JOSHUA AND THE LAND OF PROMISE. By F. 
B. Meyer, B.A. (Morgan & Scott. Post 8vo, pp. 
193. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Meyer names two or three books, ‘to all of 
which I gladly confess my obligations.’ But this 
work is his own. He has considered Joshua for 
himself, and understood him in his own way. It 
is of course a way much influenced by the things 
which Christ has wrought. Mr. Meyer makes no 
effort to detach himself from Christ and present 
Joshua to us with the aid of the historical imagina- 
The things of Christ, even the deep 
things, are used to make Joshua ours in the fulness 
of God’s own prophetic vision of him. And so 
also the Land of Promise is a land which eye hath 


d gr which awaits the people - 
is Joshua and the Land of Promise, | 
nay be made useful for instruction in 
hteousness by us to-day. 


’ 


publishers issue it at the same price ( 
crown 8vo, pp. 672, 2s. net) This is to 


yd conjunction with Messrs. Nisbet the Christian 
Literature Company of Edinburgh have published 
a small volume of ‘Verses on the Christian Life,’ 
by the late William J. Govan, entitled Zn His 
Presence. Few of the poems can be quoted at 
length, yet few are unworthy if we had space. 
Take the first two verses of ‘God Blessed for 
Ever ’— 


Clergy, and its Benefices, and all in the most 
marvellous accuracy. This year’s volume begins a 
list of the Colonial Clergy, which next year’s volume 
is expected to present in completeness. It is 
useless for any clergyman to go farther or pay 
more; he will get everything here, including notes 
for his sermons and a selection of books for his 
library. 


Our God, could we but see 
The loveliness Thou art, LIFE<) I5S MYSTERIES NOW AND AFTER 
Then would our waking heart DEATH. _ By THE Rev. ALEXANDER WRIGHT, - 
M.A. (Oliphant. Crown 8vo, pp. 230. 35. 6d.) 


Seek only Thee. : d 
The things beyond the veil never lose their 


interest albeit we get no nearer their knowledge 
with all our discussions. Mr. Wright knows now, 
for he was just on the shore, it turned out, as he 
prepared his book. But he wrote before he knew, 
and although he had a pleasant manner of writing 
and ample acquaintance with the literature, he 
leaves us where we were. His book should be 
got by those who cannot afford Salmond’s 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality. 


_ All happiness is Thine, 
- a And happiness below 

Is but the after-glow 

= Of joy divine. 


Va The Church Directory and Almanack is one of 
the bravest enterprises in publishing of our day. 
It could be called so last year on its first appear- 
ance. Now it may be called also one of the most 
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: She Rivers of Hamascus, 


TERMAN, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., LATE OF DAMASCUS. 


By Ernest W. Gurney Mas 


years ago, have been laid aside, as I thought it 
was impossible much difference of opinion on the 
subject could be maintained ; but as I find at least 
two rival theories holding the field, I venture now 


‘ Are not Amana (A.V. Abana) and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? May I not 
wash in them, and be clean?’ (2 K 5"). 


Unaniity of opinion regarding the identification 


within every man’s reach all the information he — : _ 
can desire regarding the Church of England, its — 


of the Amana and Pharpar may perhaps be scarcely 
hoped for. It is indeed possible, though highly 
improbable, that an entirely new theory may some 
day be started. It may be, too, that some new 
discovery may settle the question once for all; 
but, meanwhile, I am venturing briefly to review 
the ‘Rivers of Damascus’ as I have seen them 
during three years’ residence in the capital of 
Syria, in the endeavour to help others to form their 
own conclusions as to the possibility of a satis- 
factory identification, and as to the merits of rival 


suggestions. My notes, made on the spot some 


to write them up. 

Briefly, then, I propose (1) to describe all the 
known ‘rivers of Damascus’ as we find them 
to-day ; (2) to indicate the many proposed identi- 
fications ; and (3) to state my reasons for adopt- 
ing the only one which appears to be at all 
tenable. ‘ 

1. The Modern Rivers of Damascus.—To those 
visiting Damascus for a hurried excursion there 
appears to be but one river—the Barada—that 
beautiful, quick-running, noisy stream which 
to-day accompanies the railway train, as once it 


gladdened the weary eye of the diligence traveller, 
for the last hour and a half of his journey from 
Beyrout to Damascus. The stream, and the 
beautiful verdure produced by its distributed 
waters along the narrow valley of the Wady 
Barada and out into the great plain—the Ghitah 
—in which the ‘Oldest City in the World’ lies 
‘like a pearl set in emeralds,’ can never be 
forgotten by any who have been privileged to 
see it, much less by any who have lived on 
its banks, and upon its abundant produce. Rising 
high up in the heart of the Anti-Lebanon—at the 
northern foot of Hermon, in a large open pool 
300 yards long, it speeds quickly over the short 
space of level ground which forms the southern 
end of the great plain of Zebedani; and passing 
to-day under a railway bridge, it plunges into 
its valley path, down which it descends, by a 
long succession of cascades and torrents, a 
thousand feet in 23 miles. The waters of this 
abundant ‘Ain Fundyk are more than doubled, 
rather over half-way down, by the copious, almost 
ice-cold, spring ‘Aim Fejeh, which to-day rises 
from the bowels of the earth amid the ruins of 
a temple dedicated in ancient times to the god 
of the Spring. As it approaches Damascus, but 
before it leaves the Wady Barada, the river, 
now of considerable volume, is subjected to a 
succession of dams, whereby its waters are turned 
off right and left into canals. Of these there are 
six, making with the main ‘stream seven,! ‘rivers’ 
for the watering of Damascus and district. These 
canals pass off at different levels, so that at 
Rubweh, the mouth of the valley, one finds as 
he passes out five streams to the right of the 
road, and two to the left. As a matter of fact, 
very few visitors have taken the trouble, or had 
the opportunity, to observe this; and in many 
travellers’ accounts, both ancient and modern, 
only two, three, or maybe four streams are 
mentioned. 
Commencing with the canals on the right bank 
of the river, we find high up on the cliffs— 


(1) The Wakr Daiwané, ce lgeo.—This arises 


above the village of Dummar, and supplies a large 


mill near there. It contains? a comparatively 


in: : ‘ : : cs 
‘Eight, counting the ‘Asyabani, which branches off just 
inside the modern city. 

* The remarks on the condition of the canals were written 
on the spot some four years ago. 
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further down than the two before mentioned. For 
any who go to Damascus, I may mention that I have 
noted that it arises ‘close to the railway signal-box 


also much more water than the channels above. 


with the new railway along a covered-in channel, 


the road beside it, and thence supplies a large 


«aan 


_ 
— * 


small quantity of water, through want of repair 
and consequent leakage. It passes through dee 
tunnels in the solid rock in many places, and w 
made to hold much more water than it does at _ 
present. As it turns out towards the plain, 
in the direction of the village of Darayya, which — 
it was apparently made to supply, it contains little 
water, and is much overgrown with reeds. ; 
Some 10 feet or more lower down is the— 


(2) Nahr Mezzaweh, 54\}-«.—This at present 
contains a somewhat larger volume of water than 
the Daiwané; in places it passes through rock 
tunnels, but it is chiefly an open channel; at 
present it is a good deal overgrown with reeds, etc. 
It goes to the village of A/tzzeh and the gardens 
beyond. 

(3) Below this again is the Nahr Kanawat, 


co\,lk3 —the River of Canals, literally. This 
stream, of course, leaves the Barada a good deal 


where the road crosses the railway.’ It contains 


It passes east of the new barracks, runs parallel 


and passes into the city by a fine old Roman 
aqueduct, now half hidden by the high level of 


section of the city with water. 
(4) The Banias, wh, is also a large and 


important canal: it arises near the mouth of the 
Wady, and passing east of the Jfer7, at several 
spots traversing rock tunnels, it enters the city 
about half-way between the Kanawat and the 
Barada, and supplies another large section of the 
city. 

As these canals, at any rate the ones of im- 
portance, are from time to time emptied by 
diverting the waters in order that they may be 
cleaned out, the inhabitants know well enough, to 
their cost very often, from which canal their houses 
are supplied. 


(5) The main stream—the Sarada, Sd 
would be much smaller than it is but for the con- 
tinual leakage into it from its canals on each side. 
It passes from the Audway through some gardens, 
and emerges at the J/e77,—a large open meadow, 
—where it runs beside the high road (the French 


this northern side of the city. 
_ farther on, after passing under the Serai Square, 


oad) until it 


it plunges beneath a bridge, ot (as Dr. 


G A. Smith? has it) to pass ‘in lesser conduits 
and pipes to every house and court in the city,’ . 


but to give off the canal * Akrabane (35 \ Jie) which 


runs ‘between the walls,’—that is, between the 


‘sites of the two lines of walls which protected 


and runs along the moat of the north wall of the 
city until it reaches Bab Tuma. Here it leaves 
the city to wind among the gardens, and finally, 
with much of the water of other channels also, it 
loses itself in the great marshy lakes to the east of 
the city. 

The two remaining canals, those on the left 
bank, are both large and of elaborate construction. 
They are, in many places, built up of masonry to 
a great height against the steep cliffs. 


(6) The Zaura, \,,b, or more correctly, 96, the 
lower of the two, arises not far up the valley. At 
Rubway it makes a remarkable dive through a 
tunnel in an obstructing ridge of cliff. On reach- 
ing the open it works north-westward, making a 
great sweep round the western flank of the city. 
It passes chiefly through gardens, but supplies the 
western suburbs outside the ancient city walls. 
It moves on as a shallow stream with muddy banks, 
overhung with trees, to water the land beyond 
the city, and, like the Barada, terminates in the 
lakes. 


(7) The Yazzd, dyp-—This, the largest and 
highest of the canals, leaves the Barada near 
Hameh. On reaching the Rudweh it makes a 
wider sweep northward than the Taura, almost, 
one might say, skirting the foot of the northern 
hills. It flows through and supplies the suburb 
of Salyheyeh, and passes to the villages of Harista, 
Dima, ete. 

The Arabic historians,2 Idrasi, 1154 A-D., and 
Dimashki, 1300 a.D., give almost identical names 
to these channels. The Yazid, Thaurah, and 
Barada are identical. The Banias is called the 
Banas by Idrasi, and the Balniyas by Dimashki. 
Banas is probably the ancient name, which has 
become corrupted to Banias through some con- 
fusion with Banias, the site of Caesarea Philippi 


1 Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 7th ed. p. 646. 
2See Palestine under the Moslems, by Guy le Strange 
(Palestine Exploration Fund), 


e ‘Serai Square. | 


It emerges a little 


and source of the Jordan. The Mezzaweh oc 
called by both the Kanat et Mizzeh, after the village 
it supplies, and the Dairané is the Adayah of 
Idrasi and the Darayyah of Dimashki—all practi- 
cally the same. The only doubtful one is the 
Kanawat, which, though so called by Dimashki, 
must correspond to either the Nahr Sakt or the 
Nahr Vashkér of Idrasi; the ‘Akrabani may be 
the other. 

It is evident that these canals are of extreme 
antiquity, especially those on the right bank, as 
without them the site of the city of Damascus 
would be a waterless desert, intersected with one 
green-fringed river—the Barada. 

When we turn from the Barada we find but one 
other river in the Damascus district. This is the 
’ Awaj—the ‘brawling little Awaj,’ as the late Dr. 
Wright called it. It seems to have fared badly in 
his descriptions, the reader’s prejudices against it 
being excited by the mention of the large number 
of ‘toads, tortoises, frogs, and leeches’ that sur- 
round any one venturing to bathe in it. I shall 
not attempt a detailed description of the crooked 
Awaj (that will be found fully in Dr. Porter’s 
works), but it is far more attractive than would be 
supposed. Rising from the very heart of Hermon 
at “Army, OF, by its other head, from the south-west 
slopes of that great mountain near Beit Jenn, the 
Awaj has as clear and fresh a beginning as any river 
in the district. The two branches unite at Sasd, 
and the stream runs a very crooked course through 
the plain south of the /ea/ el Aswad, under the 
modern bridge on the Damascus-Mezerib Railway, 
and on to the southernmost of the marshy lakes of 
Damascus. It is true that in the latter part of its 
course it is muddy, but that is no drawback to its 
usefulness. Even to-day it is used for irrigation 
purposes, and one canal still passes towards the 
city; but it is evident that in old days its waters 
were much more utilized. Remains of old 
aqueducts are found to-day, and the south end 
of the ghétah, which evidently should be watered 
from it, is-now, for want of water, little culti- 
vated, and a marked contrast to the immensely 
fruitful area supported by the sister stream, the 
Barada. 

I have said there are but two ‘rivers’ of Damas- 
cus, but I should perhaps add that a small stream 
coming down the Wady Helbon has by some 
been claimed to be the Pharpar. To me this 
identification appears to be impossible, and the 


absurd. 

my Putting this aside, there are at least four pro- 
posals that have had, or have, their day. At the 
middle of last century I find! that the Barada 
was supposed to be the Pharpar, and the Awaj 
the Abana. I am unable to say on what grounds 
this identification was made; but I agree with 
a still earlier writer who states that the first 
mentioned, the Amana (or Abana), was certainly 
the more important, and therefore of these two 
must be the Barada. 

Secondly, we find the two fountains? ‘Ain 
Funduk (or Barada) and ‘Ain Fejeh suggested 
as the two rivers; but it seems to have been 
made by those who relied on false descriptions 
of the locality. 

Lastly, we have the two rival popular views 
of to-day—that of the late Dr. Wright® and that 
supported by Robinson,‘ Porter,> and I know 
not how many others. Dr. Wright availed him- 
self of so many opportunities for bringing his 
views to the front, and did so with such assurance 
and enthusiasm, that they have been widely 
adopted in spite of their not having (as he him- 
self says of Porter’s views) ‘a single claim, logical 
or archeological, to be so honoured.’ 

Dr. Wright’s view was briefly this, that the 
Abana was the Canal Banias, and the Pharpar 
the Canal Taura. For the elaboration of his 
views I must refer the reader to the Exfositor, 
vol. iv.,6 1896. Briefly his arguments are—(r) 
that the word Banias (he calls it Abanias) is 
like the word Abana; (2) that the Taura, inas- 
much as it supplied the best baths of the city, 
must have been the Pharpar; (3) that the Awaj, 
being too muddy for a satisfactory bath, could 


*John Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 1847; Kitto, Geo- 
graphy of Palestine, 1850. 

? Descriptive Geography of Palestine, by S. Schwarz, trans- 
lated by Isaac Leeser, 1850. 

® Wright in Expositor, 1896, vol. iv.; Leisure Hour, 
1874; Palmyra and Zenobia; ‘Bible Society’s Handbook of 
the Bible,’ etc. Also Sir C. W. Wilson in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible (1893), vol. i. p. 33 Oxford Companion to the 
Bible, p. 110; Armstrong’s Mames and Places (Palestine 
Exploration Fund), 

4 Robinson’s Researches, vol. iii. Pp. 446, 447. 

> Porter's Four Years at Damascus, vol. HA Ltaalals) 
Journal of Sacred Literature, Nos. 8 and 9 (July and 
October), 1853. 

5 The passages quoted below are either from this source 
or from Dr. Wright’s Palmyra and Zenobia. 


comparison of such a streamlet with the Jordan 


not have been the Pharpar; (4) that 
are supported by local tradition ; (5) ‘tha | 
Arabic version of the Bible, published in 
supports his views; and (6) that his vie’ is 
supported by Benjamin of Tudela. ne tel | 

| 


Against the first argument two objections _ 
may be urged. The name Amana is now gener — 
ally accepted instead of Abana; and secondly % 
the name Abanias, on which Dr. Wright laid 
so much stress, is certainly zof the name of the — 
canal in question. All the best modern authori- — 
ties give the name as Banias. I myself, after 
much inquiry, never found any trace of a name 
Abanias. Further, I have just received a letter 
from the Rev. J. Stewart Crawford, who, in addition 
to having been born and brought up in Damascus, 
has spent many years there as a missionary. — 
He says, ‘I have never heard the Canal Banias 
called Abanias. I have inquired of Moslems since 
getting your note, and none of them ever heard 
** Abanias.”’ 

In the old Arabic writers the name always | 
appears, so far as I know, as Banas or Balniyas. 

I cannot help thinking that some Damascenes 
had endeavoured to please Dr. Wright by further- 
ing his views with a piece of fictitious nomen- 
clature ! 

2. The identification of the Pharpar seems to 
rest on no grounds at all—mere guesswork. 
The Taura is by no means one of the most 
important canals for fhe city. The Kanawat, 
Banias, and the Barada are all more important. 
The Taura is entirely cut off from the city proper 
by the main stream. - As to the ‘western suburbs, 
luxurious and healthy,’ they rest on no historic 
or antiquarian grounds, and at such a time of 
political unsettlement are, to say the least, highly 
improbable. It may be pointed out, too, that 
Dr. Wright entirely ignores the main stream, the 
Barada itself, which must always have been a 
prominent object in the city. 

When first I became acquainted with Dr. 
Wright’s theory I thought perhaps that I might : 
find evidence that once there were but two rivers . 
entering Damascus, and these, the Barada, bifur- 
cated into the Banias and the Taura; but of this 
I find none. Dr. Wright indeed himself admits, 
‘There need be no question that the same,’ ze. 
seven, ‘rivers with various names flowed through 
the city in the days of Naaman and Elisha.’ Is 
there not, too, an almost insuperable difficulty 


. 
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- Ps “ae 
of Damascus 


with: the Jordan 
e, and emptied and filled periodically at will? 
fact that Wahr, i.e. river, is prefixed to the 
s of these canals adds nothing to Dr. Wright's 


argument, as it is used for almost any running 


Wa er. 
3. Much of Dr. Wright’s argument is founded 


on the idea that Naaman, captain of the host 
j of Syria, was chiefly engaged in considering what 
river would give him the cleanest bath! . Surely 
the question of the purity of the water is entirely 


beside the point. The thousands of pilgrims 
who annually throng the banks of the Jordan 
for a dip in its sacred waters are not greatly 
concerned that its waters are loaded with sedi- 
ment, or that it is a dangerous river for a swim. 
I imagine Naaman may have had two thoughts 
in his mind: (1) the relative powers of the local 
gods of the two districts, and (2) the usefulness 
of the rivers. The first, and very probably the 
only thought, lies behind the whole story. Was 
not his pride humbled at having to submit to 
the God of Israel? Did he not connect‘ that 
God intimately with the land,! and doubtless also 
with the river of that land? 

But if the second thought was also present, 
how truly he spoke, that is, if we may judge 
of such early days by what we know since. Were 
not Amana and Pharpar (if the Barada and the 
Awaj) better than all the waters of Israel in the 
immense area of fertility—the wealth of the whole 
kingdom—produced by their widely spread waters ? 
Where in Israel could such rivers be shown? 

This wide outlook on his country’s gods, or 
his country’s possessions, or both, is surely more 
worthy of a general than thoughts of ‘the crystal 
waters that flowed through his court, and had 
so often refreshed him in his marble bath when 
he returned weary and dust - stained from his 
campaigns’! * 

4. With respect to local tradition, I venture to 
say it is all against Dr. Wright. The only local 
opinion he quotes is that of the late Dr. Mashaka® 
_a learned Protestant, no doubt, but not a native 
of the city (I understand that either he himself or 
his father came from the Ionian Isles). Mr. 
Crawford in his letter to me says, ‘T never found 
natives with any ideas about the Pharpar except 
what they got from’ Frangies.’ 


1 See 2K 5”. 2 Expositor, vol. iv. Pp. 296. 3 Loc. cit. 


as con- | 
with canads, artificially | in 1545 seems after all to be at the root of : 
whole thing, and all that can be said is that the 

translator appeared to hold the same views as” 
Dr. Wright as far as the Pharpar is concerned ; 
but whether he had ever visited Damascus or 
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5. The Arabic Version of the Bible publish 


seen the rivers is an open question. Because 


| a translator substitutes for Amana and Pharpar 


the words Abana and Taura, it is no proof of 
any carefully reasoned out identification. I would 
prefer to quote against this the newly published 
Arabic Biblical’ Dictionary, edited by Dr. Post 
of Beyrout, in which Porter’s identification is 
unquestioningly adopted. 

6, and lastly. Dr. Wright claims that the pilgrim 
Benjamin of Tudela supports his views. He wrote 
in 1163 A.D., and his writings have been translated 
into English. Let me quote what he says, and 
the reader who has followed the description given 
above will be able to see how far the pilgrim’s 
account supports Dr. Wright, or indeed tallies 
with the account of the rivers given, nine years 
before, by the Arabic traveller Idrisi. He writes :* 
‘The rivers Amana and Parpar, the sources of 
which are in Mount Hermon (on which the city 
leans), run down here: the Amana follows its 
course through Damascus, and its waters are 
carried by means of pipes into the houses of the 
principal inhabitants as well as into the streets 
and markets. ... The Parpar runs between the 
gardens and orchards in the outskirts, and supplies 
them copiously with water.’ 

A footnote, added perhaps by the translator, 
says Amana=Barady: Parpar, now called, El 
Faige. I can see nothing in all this to support 
Dr. Wright’s theory. 


In conclusion, let me briefly recapitulate the 
positive reasons for identifying the Amana with 
the Barada, and the Pharpar with the Awaj. 

In Damascus as a district there are but two 
rivers; in ancient time undoubtedly both these 
were of essential importance to the city’s pro- 
sperity, as the whole district was irrigated by their 
waters; both of these rivers arise from the roots 
of Hermon, and both end in similar marshy lakes 
to the east of the city, and were therefore fairly 
comparable with the only other river rising from 
Hermon, the Jordan, which also, it may be 


noticed, ended in a lake; in the rivalry between 
4 Barly Pilgrims im Palestine (Bohn’s edition). 


the two countries, Palestine and Syria, the great 
rivers of the two countries must have been pro- 
minent objects of comparison; in many respects 
the ‘rivers of Damascus’ must have, to a Syrian, 
appeared far finer than the comparatively useless 
though larger and longer Jordan. 

With respect to the two rivers themselves, the 
larger, more important, and the one that must under 
all circumstances have been mentioned first, must 

have been the present Barada, which therefore 
is the Amana. Some slight support to the identi- 
fication of the Pharpar may be derived from the 
present name Jebal Baréar, in the neighbourhood 
of one of the tributaries of the Awaj. I think 
Dr. Wright is quite correct in saying the ‘ Wady 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


The New dition of ‘ Schiirer.’ 


Amoncst those books which, by no figure of 
speech but in the most literal sense, are indis- 
pensable to the student of Scripture, all competent 
judges will accord a place to Schiirer’s Gesch. d. 
Jud. Volkes, or History of the Jewish People. The 
frequency with which, in our Bible dictionaries, 
commentaries, etc., we find the reference G./.V. 
or H./.P. is the best testimony to the reputation 
of the book. It is some time since vols. ii. and 
ili, appeared, and were noticed by us in these 
pages, and many have been waiting with eager 
impatience for the publication of vol. i. This has 
now happily been issued from the press, and when 
the Index, which is promised shortly, makes its 
appearance, we shall be provided with all that we 
need in this department of study for many years 
tocome. The general character of a work so well 
known needs no description. Accordingly we 
will confine ourselves to a few points that dis- 
tinguish the new edition. 

As in the case of the other two volumes, the 
principal feature of the new edition of vol. i. is 
found in its additions. These have enlarged the 


1 Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christe. 
Von E. Schiirer, ord. Prof. d. Theol., Géttingen. Dritte 
und vierte Auflage. Erster Band: Einleitung und politische 


Geschichte. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1901. Price M.18 ; 
bound, M.20. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


| who said “NahrBarbar.” The river you and I 


Barbar’ and also, I may add, the Nahr Bar 
which figures large in the Palestine Exploration — 
Map, have no existence. Mr. Crawford, who has 

unusual facilities for knowing this district, also” 
tells me, ‘I have never been able to find a native — 


crossed near ‘Ain esh Shaara takes its rise at Uruch — 
and sweeps around the base of /ebal Barbar, 
which everybody knows by that name. There is 
no Wady Barbar, and the river is not known by 
that name in any of the villages near its source.’ 

On the whole, modern names do not help us 
much, and I think a satisfactory identification 
can more surely be obtained on the broad lines 
given above. 


volume by more than a hundred pages. They 
have been necessitated partly by the fresh literature 
that had to be taken account of, and very largely 
by the numerous recent discoveries of inscriptions 
and papyrus texts. Witness, for instance, pp. 65- 
70 (on the history of the persecutions of the Jews 
at Alexandria), and pp. 514 ff. (4roypadaé in Egypt). 
Similarly, the extremely valuable account of 
Josephus has been expanded from twenty-five to 
thirty pages.—The burning question of the shekels 
and half-shekels attributed by many numismatists 
to Simon the Maccabee is investigated afresh, and 
the author shows even more inclination than before 
to assent to the view of such experts as Reinach, 
Imhoof-Blumer, and Babelon, that these coins 
really belong to the period of the rebellion, 66-70 
A.D. In this he is at one with Professor A. R. S. 
Kennedy in his article ‘Money’ in vol. iii. of 
Hastings’ D.Z., an article by the way which our 
author describes as a ‘sehr gute Zusammensetz- 
ung.’—The Excursus on the Census of Quirinius 
occupies thirty-five pages as against thirty in the 
previous edition. In view of Professor Ramsay’s 
defence of the accuracy of Lk 2, as put forward in 
his book, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? and in 
his recent articles in the Exfositor, many will turn 
with interest to ascertain what is Schiirer’s final 
verdict. He sees no reason to alter his former 
conclusion that St. Luke has perpetrated a twofold 
slip: (a) in attributing to Augustus the order that 


“a census should be made throughout the whole 
empire; (0) in placing the census, which was 
actually made by Quirinius, some ten or twelve 
years too early. In particular, Schiirer urges that _ 
it would be very strange, upon Professor Ramsay’s 
theory, that St. Luke should date the census by 
Quirinius, who, ex Aypothesi, held simply the 
military command, instead of by Saturninus (or 
Varus), who had charge of the zz¢ernal administra- 
tion, and therefore of the census. Probably Pro- 
: fessor Ramsay will have something more to say on 


discuss questions of date, unity, text, etc. Our 
author’s exposition is all the more easily followed, 
as his text is rigorously purged from all references, 
these being relegated to the bottom of the page. 

The first part of the work (pp. 1-54) is occupied 
with a discussion of the scope and history of O.T. 
Introduction, and an account of the form and the 
transmission of the O.T. Interesting and valuable 
information is given regarding the speech the 
Hebrews brought with them to Canaan, and the 
extent to which Hebrew underwent development 
during the period covered by the literature of 
the O.T. Professor Baudissin, so far as we have 
observed, ignores the hypothesis maintained by 
Professor Hommel, that the Israelites, prior to the 
conquest, spoke a dialect of Arabic. A short 
account of Hebrew poetry is followed by the 
history of the formation of the Canon of the 0.7; 
and this again by an account of the Text. ° 

Passing to deal with the different constituents of 
the Canon, Professor v. Baudissin still adheres to 
his opinion that the Priestly Code as a whole is 
prior to Deuteronomy, his order of the sources 
being J, E (or perhaps E, J), Book of the Cove- 
nant [all these three probably belonging to the 
ninth century], H [in its present form much 
interpolated], P [which, however, he admits to 
have been practically unknown outside priestly 
circles prior to 444 B.c.], D. We need not enter 
upon the description of the processes whereby 
these constituents were welded together till the 
present Hexateuch was produced. 

In dealing with the Prophetical Books, our 
author gives what appears to be still needed in 
some quarters—a convincing demonstration that 
Is 40-66 is not from the pen of Isaiah. The 
Ebed Jahweh passages are discussed with reference 
to most of the recent literature on that subject. 
On such points as the date of Joel and the extent 
to which Micah is post-exilic, our author is 
cautious; he is more certain as to the flesh and 
blood character of Hosea’s wife, and of course he 
adopts the view now universally held by scholars 
that the Book of Jonah is poetry and not history. 
The Book of Daniel is very fully discussed, and 
much valuable material will be found in the pages 
devoted to it. 

Among the Poetical Books, the Psalms naturally 
hold a prominent place. While our author is more 
inclined than some modern critics to admit that 
| there may be truth in the tradition of Davidic 


- this point. His last article in the Zxfosttor (Nov- 

ember 1901) shows that he is still engaged on the 

problem, and that he is byno means despondent of 
solving it on the lines he has been following. 

We take our leave of this great work by offering 
our hearty congratulations to Professor Schiirer on 
the accomplishment of a colossal task, by which 
he has laid us all under a new and heavy obliga- 
tion. 


Baurissin’s ‘ Cinfeitung. 


THE student of Scripture is at present very 
fortunate in having at his command a whole series 
of first-class Introductions to the Old Testament. 
; In our own language we have Dr. Driver’s un- 
rivalled Introd. to the Literature of the O.T. (the 
familiar Z.O.7. of references); in German we 
have the works of Cornill and Wildeboer and 
Strack (all three concise, but sufficient for their 
purpose) and Konig (more detailed, and, like 
everything that comes from the pen of that 
author, marked by thoroughness and independ- 
ent research). And now we have to add to 
the number, Graf v. Baudissin, the well-known 
author of the Gesch. d. A.T. Priesterthums 
and of many other works, including the elab- 
orate article ‘Priests and Levites’ in the forth- 
coming fourth volume of Hastings’ D.B. He 
has given us a very full Introduction to the O.T., 
consisting of no fewer than 824 pages. One 
of the principal and most interesting features of 
the work is the attempt, often crowned with 
prilliant success, to give as clear and connected a 
view as possible of the general character and the 
contents of each book, before proceeding to 
1 Rinleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes. Von 


Wolf Wilhelm Grafen Baudissin, Prof, an der Universitat, 
Berlin. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, t9o1. Price M.14. 


See he Aas out that, the titles baie of no 
weight, we are really without any certain criteria 
for deciding which are Davidic and which are not. 
A short list, which he would not be altogether 
unwilling to extend, of Maccabzean Psalms, is re- 
cognized by him. The genuineness of the Elihu 
speeches in Job is, as we should have expected, 
rejected. The sections on Proverbs and Eccles- 
iastes will repay careful study. _ 

As a thoroughly readable, as well as up-to-date 
and exhaustive work, Professor v. Baudissin’s 
Einleitung deserves the warmest commendation. 


Sieafried’s ‘Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther.’ * 


Ir is needless to say that the high reputation of 
Nowack’s Hdkom. is fully maintained by this addi- 
tion to the series. The veteran Hebraist and critic, 
Dr. C. Siegfried, is well worthy of a hearing on the 
knotty questions that have arisen in recent years 
around the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and on 
the somewhat puzzling problem of the origin of the 
Feast of Purim. 

The question of the sources used in Ezra- 
Nehemiah and of the process by which the book 
(for it was originally undivided) reached its present 
form is discussed with the fullest reference to all 
the recent literature on the subject. Dr. Siegfried 
finds that the Chronicler, who compiled the book, 
had at his command (1) an Aramaic work (written 
¢. 450 B.C.) which contained a history of the rise of 
the Jewish community after the Exile, along with 
certain official documents relating to the history of 
the rebuilding of the temple and the walls. These 
documents Siegfried holds to be partly authentic 
Aramaic translations of decrees of the Persian 
kings. He thus sides mainly with Ed. Meyer 
as against Kosters and Wellhausen in the contro- 
versy on the genuineness of these decrees. (2) 
Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah. These are some- 
times incorporated without change (e.g. in the ‘I’ 
passages), and sometimes worked over more or less 
by the Chronicler. (3) Other sources and docu- 
ments, sometimes quoted verbatim, sometimes in a 


1 Nowack’s Hdkom. 2. A.T. I. vi. 2: Ezra, Nehemiah, 
wnd Esther. Von C. Siegfried, Geh. Kirchenrath u. o. 
Prof. d. Theol. in Jena. Gdttingen: Wandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht ; Glasgow: F, Bauermeister, 1901. Price M. 3.80. 


modified form. Then there is (4) the Chre 


own work, to which Dr. Siegfried attaches far m« 
value than is allowed it by Kosters, Torrey, 
similar writers. 

In dealing with Esther, our author gives a lucid a’ 
account of the attempts that have been made by 
Lagarde and others to explain the real charact 
of the book, and notably to throw light on the — 
origin of the Feast of Purim. Special value is — 
naturally attached by him to the views of Zimmern — 
and, above all, of Jensen. Probably most will 
share his inclination to accept of the latter scholar’s 
identification of the leading characters in the 
Esther story with figures that are found in Baby- 
lonian myth-lore, although a great deal must be 
allowed to the Jewish writer or writers who trans- 
formed the story for their own purposes and gave 
it a wholly different colouring. 

The Commentary proper is, throughout, all that 
could be desired. 


Konia’s ‘€inf neue Grab. Band: 
ecBaftsnamen. ? 


PrRoressor Konic has rendered a real service by 
the publication of this work. For years past, 
certain views, of which Professor Hommel has 
been a principal exponent in THE ExposIToRY 
Times, have been put forward regarding the con- 
notation of a number of place names in the O.T., 
which differ widely from those that have hitherto 
been generally held. Professor Hommel himself 
will be one of the first to welcome the work before 
us, for he has frequently challenged criticism of 
his views, and he will also concede that Professor 
Konig has written throughout in a tone to which 
no exception can be taken. Having read the 
brochure with some care, we have no hesitation in 
saying that for patient scholarly study and clear- 
ness of exposition it is surpassed by nothing that 
has come from Professor K6nig’s pen. 

(1) There is first the question of a N. Arabian 
tribe of ’.A’sér held by Hommel and others to be 
repeatedly represented in the O.T. by WW. Grant- 


° Fiinf neue Arab, Landschaftsnamenim A.T. Beleuchtet 
von Ed. Konig, o. Prof. d. Theol. in Bonn. 
Excursus tiber die Paradiesesfrage. Berlin: 
Reichard, 1902. Price M.3, 
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ded for by Hommel, Mosar= Midian, or, in | 
‘words, the contention that Migraim in the 
frequently stands not for Egypt, but for a 
N. Arabian AZwsrz. (3) There is Hommel’s Zéer 
ha-nahar. (4) Does the O.T. recognize a territory 
of Kus (or KOs or Kevos) in Arabia? (5) What 
about the kingdom of Aribi which Hommel finds 
in the Jared of Hos 5! and ro®%. All the passages 
cited by Hommel in support of his contentions 
under those five heads are subjected to a thorough 
examination, for the results of which we must refer 


Prophetic 


We have seen that ecstasy is not only a common 
enough feature among the Semites from their 
earlist history down to the present day, but that it 
was considered to contain, as far back as we can 
trace it, a Divine element. Here there was an 
opportunity lying ready to the Spirit of God, and 
the opportunity was taken and used till it had its 
full result in the bursting upon the world of the 
great prophets such as Amos and Isaiah. That 
the Spirit should use such a means as the vehicle 
of His communication need occasion us no sur- 
prise. ‘No permanent change takes place in the 
usages of a race which is not rooted in the existing 
beliefs and usages of that race. The truth which 
Aristotle enunciated, that all intellectual teaching 
is based upon what is ‘previously known to the 
persons taught, is applicable to a race as well as 
to an individual, and to beliefs even more than to 
knowledge. A religious change is like a physio- 
logical change, of the nature of assimilation by, 
and absorption into, existing elements.’! And we 
find that in its origins the religion of Israel has 
almost everything in common with the beliefs and 
customs of the general Semitic stock. ‘There was, 
in point of fact, no such primitive setting apart of 
Israel as the people of God, no such special re- 
1 Hatch, Azbbert Lectures, p. 14 


| our readers to the b 
(6) an examination of Hommel’s identifications of v 
the four rivers of Paradise, and his views in 

general on the Paradise question. cae 
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ook itself. Finally, we he 


We have the greatest pleasure in recommending 


this work as absolutely indispensable to all who 
are interested in the above questions. 
ance is most opportune, and we feel certain that 
Professor Hommel will acquit us of any discourtesy 
+f we add that its author, if inferior to his Munich 
colleague in forming daringly original combinations, 
seems to us to be his superior in adducing con- 
vincing arguments. 


Its appear- 


J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen, 


Gestasy. 


By THE Rev. R. Bruce TAYLOR, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


ligious revelation given to her, no such care taken 
to preserve her separateness from other peoples as 
the historical books of the Old Testament have 
tried to establish. Had there been such, the sub- 
sequent declension and absolute ignorance of Israel 
as to the law that had been given her would be 
altogether incomprehensible. Israel’s God was, 
till the time of David, at all events, a tribal God, 
and His relation to Israel was thought of as iden- 
tical with the relation of Chemosh to Moab. 
‘The ritual of Israel is full of exact analogies to 
the ritual of Semitic sanctuaries from Cyprus to 
Southern Arabia. The sacrifice of certain animals 
at certain seasons of the year; the smearing of 
lintels and other objects with blood ; the anoint- 
ing of pillars in honour of the Deity ; the presence 
of human sacrifices with as much infrequency and 
sense of the awful crisis that demands them as 
elsewhere in the Semitic world; the worship of 
images by Jacob’s family, by David, and at the 
sanctuaries of the northern kingdom; the dis- 
covery of the Deity’s will through dreams, in 
ecstasy, or by lot... - all these things have not 
only for the most part the same names as in other 
Semitic languages, but—except for a higher moral 
character, which, however, only sometimes dis- 
tinguishes them—they are the same as among 
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other Semites in intention and details of execu- 
tion." 

But if ecstasy was a feature common to all the 
Semitic people, it becomes extremely valuable to 
us if we can show that the Spirit, adopting so 
crude but so universally accepted a method, 
gradually changed its form, adapted it to different 
needs, and finally caused the prophets, still based 
upon this primitive phenomenon, to speak re- 
- ligious truth to all times. And that there is such 
a development in ecstasy can, I think, be proved 
from the Old Testament. Were such a development 
to be established to a demonstration we should, of 
course, require to place beyond all cavil the dates 
of the documents in which the various narratives 
occur. This cannot be done with any very great 
certainty even for the documents themselves, 
while it can never be settled to what extent the 
Jahvist and Elohist narratives embody accurate 
information reaching back to a time long anterior 
to that in which they were compiled. And 
another critical difficulty arises from the fact that 
later ages did their best to eliminate from those 
early records whatever seemed offensive to a later 
religious taste. Many most widespread religious 
beliefs—such, for instance, as human sacrifice— 
have had all trace of their existence destroyed in 
books which came under the revision of a Deuter- 
onomist or of a Chronicler. Sometimes, in such 
a book as Judges, primitive customs come crop- 
ping out of the smooth and pragmatic narrative 
of a later time, like a trap dyke out of a field of 
waving corn; in other cases, the unsophisticated 
but plain spoken prophets preserve traces of a 
belief which was extinct, according to the historian, 
centuries before the time in which the prophet 
lived. The demonology of the Greco-Roman 
period has been shown by von Baudissin to have 
been simply the survival and resuscitation of the 
primitive polytheistic beliefs, while the worship of 
unclean animals under Manasseh was the re- 
crudescence of a totemism which had never been 
wholly extinct. From Ly 177 we learn that even 


after the Exile sacrifices were made to the Dp, 


or demons, supposed to exist in the form of hairy 
satyrs ; while the curious rite of Azazel (Lv 16), 
where the sins of the people were laid on the head 
of a he-goat, which was thereupon sent off to the 


*G. A. Smith, Critdcism and Preaching of O.T., 
p- 129. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. _ ; 


evil spirit dwelling in the wilderness, points to t 
fixedness of the same belief. aa 

When we find, therefore, a case of ecstasy, we 
are entitled to make the most of it, and to assume 
that it is représentative of the feeling of the 
people at the time to which it belongs. But now 
the critical difficulty meets us. The first case of 
ecstasy that we find is the story of Balaam. To. 
what period does this belong? To discuss this 
matter would require a monograph in itself. We 
have narratives belonging to J, E, and P, while the © 
oracles constitute a separate problem altogether. 
We cannot, I think, place the oracles earlier than 
the time of Saul, while the historical narrative is 
at the earliest contemporary with Isaiah. But, even 
allowing that the oracles cannot be earlier than 
the days of Saul, their interest for us as students 
of the Old Testament is in no way lessened. 
They represent the belief of the people of the time 
to which they belong, and are therefore valuable 
documents in the history of thought. Their in- 
terest to us in this study of ecstasy is not vitally 
affected by the question whether they actually 
relate to Balaam or not. In fact we feel ourselves 
on far surer ground if we understand that these 
oracles do not belong to the grey dawn of Israel’s — 
history, but refer to a time when similar pheno- 
mena were understood and valued. A very in- 
structive parallel is to be found in the Zhousand 
and One Nights. Many of these stories are Indian 
and Persian in their origin, but the setting is 
purely Egyptian. ‘Though the place may be 
nominally Bagdad, or Cairo, or even farthest 
China, it is in medizeval Cairo, in the days of the 
Memlooks, that the scene of the Arabian Nights 
is really laid. The people described are not 
Hindus or Chinese, but Arabs and Egyptians as 
they lived and moved in the fifteenth century, ere 
the devastating hand of the Ottoman Turk had 
been laid on the land of the Pharaohs.’ 2 

The Balaam oracles date from that early time 
when ecstasy took the form of predicting the 
future, and they mark the transition period be- 
tween the very primitive and the national period 
of ecstasy. Samuel is the typical figure in the 
earliest form of ecstasy, when it was concerned 
simply with household matters. Balaam repre- 
sents the intermediate form when it was concerned 
still with the future, but when national interests 
were becoming prominent; and thus we hardly 

* Lane, Arabian Nights, Advt. to vol. i. 


is certainly a high one—that in the case of a 
people blessed by God, every evil design of its 
foes must eventuate in blessing. 


_ from the significant note in 1 S 9%. ‘He that is 


seer (MN4).’ 


induced by a national crisis, 


dormant patriotism of the people in a 
great oppression. Balaam is the true 
tic, aman not even belonging to Israel, but 
kindred people; brought to a certain spot of 
d so that his vision might be induced by what 
le might see. And the religious lesson inculcated 


But that about this period there was a great 
change in the nature of ecstasy may be gathered 


now called a prophet (s'3)) was aforetime called a 
The remark is made in connexion 
with Saul’s visit to Samuel. Samuel was a 784; 
Saul was a 8°33, What was the difference ? 


It is important to notice, having regard to the 
position laid down—that the form of ecstasy 
depended upon the outward conditions—that this 
change came about when the state was changing 
from the patriarchal to the monarchical condition. 
Prior to the time of Saul the tribe had been the 
unit. Only now and then had the temper of the 
people as a whole been stirred. Even the mag- 
nificent upheaval under Deborah had not been 
participated in by all the tribes. National interests 
were then but little heard of. Each tribe was try- 
ing to keep its own footing, and the life of the 
times was rather an extended family than a national 
life. Under those circumstances what was wanted 
in the man of God was that he should be able to 
give information about the events of daily life. 
He was consulted on domestic matters; he used 
his gift to restore lost property to its owners ; he 
was maintained by payment from those who sought 
his advice. The methods of the 785 reflect an 


extremely simple condition of life. The seer was 
the spiritual man in each community to whom 
all went for advice, and to whom none went 
empty handed. In such a primitive state of 
society the priest and the seer were one and the 
same. There was none of that division which 
afterwards grew so bitter between priest and 12). 


Both ideas, priest and seer, are etymologically very 
near akin. The Hebrew word for ‘priest,’ 173, 
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while Saul represents | 


i © Sen. a4 
cing to elucidate the future, but to] 


But it was impossible that this simple condition 
of life could continue if Israel as a nation was 
still to persist. The tribes in their separation 


_were helpless against the Philistines. They were 


gradually being disarmed and reduced to the 


condition of a subject people; and by their ~ 


isolation from one another were losing all patriotic 
feeling. It was the bitter complaint of Deborah 
that, in the hour of need, some of the tribes had 
failed to rally to the standard. Unless something - 
were done to rouse religious and patriotic feeling, 
the tribes would become merged in the surround- 
ing paganism, and make of none effect their 
splendid history. It was now that ecstasy changed 
its form in so notable a way, and was used by the 
Spirit of the Lord to rouse the people to a sense 
of danger. Ecstasy lost its domestic form and 
became patriotic. The conservatism of Samuel 
did not understand the necessity of the change. 
He wished things to go on as they had been 
doing; and the later narrative sets down all the 
subsequent troubles of Israel to its desire for a 
king. But it is perfectly evident that it was the 
efforts of the ecstatics and of Saul that saved the 
nation. To the ecstatics the needs of the situa- 
tion presented themselves first. They were no 
longer content to give information with regard to 
lost property ; their object was to save the nation. 
They formed themselves into bands, and swept up 
and down the country, rousing enthusiasm. In 
their progress they met this stalwart youth Saul, 
who had already been recognized by Samuel as 
one fit to lead the people, and at once the spirit 
fell upon him also. That this aspect of ecstasy 
was new is clear from the remarks that met Saul 
when the spirit seized him. ‘ What is this that is 
come to the son of Kish? Is Saul also, a man 
whom we know, and whose father we know, is he 
also to be whirled off in this enthusiasm?’ And 
some bystander who sympathized with the patriotic 
movement, answered, ‘ Yes, Saul the son of Kish 
is among them. Who was their father? Was he 
any more likely than Kish to have had a son a 
prophet? Prophecy is no hereditary possession ; 
and Saul, all whose forebears you have known, can 


1 Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher im Alten Israel, 
Pp. 20. 
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mained about a month (LXX, ds pera piva, 1S 
r1!), His opportunity came then in the invasion 
of Nahash. He assumed the sovereignty, and his 
action was justified by the successful issue.” 
Accordingly, with the change of function on the 
part of the ecstatic, there came, too, a change of 
name. He that was aforetime called a nX5 was 


‘now called a x’23, This word has nothing in 


extant Hebrew literature by which its meaning 
may be determined; it is either a very ancient 
word or else a word borrowed by the language 
from some other source. But whence could the 
word be derived? Certainly not from any of the 
other Semitic languages, as the form in which the 
word occurs in those other languages shows that 
they have themselves borrowed it from Hebrew. 
As the word in Hebrew dates from the time when 
the Israelites were being brought into very close 
contact with the Canaanites, and as the D'N’2) 


were common to Israel and the worshippers of 
Baal, the view has been put forward by Kraetzsch- 
mar and others that the 2) was really an im- 


portation into the religion of Israel from Canaan,* 
that he was entirely foreign to the moral nature of 
that religion, and that he disappeared before the 
rise of the great ethical prophets. 

But such a view is open to very serious objec- 
tions. It does nothing to explain features that some 
of the Judges, such as Gideon, had in common with 
the D'8'2, It carries no such illumination with 
it as Wellhausen’s suggestion that the DN’) arose 


in the very depths of the Philistine oppression, 
when the function of the spiritual adviser had to 
be changed from that of giving information in 
domestic affairs to that of rousing the sleeping 
heroism of a people.’ It fails to account for the 
influence that Elijah, a typical ecstatic, had upon 
the history and traditions of the people of Israel. 
And, most fatal objection of all, it introduces as a 
foreign element, supposed to hold sway for only 
250 years, a characteristic of Israelitish religion 
that there is good ground for believing had 


1 Driver, Text of Samuel on 1 S 10%. 

* Older stratum of narrative, 1S 9 19% 16 11 (omitting 
v.14), 

3W. R. Smith, Prophets}, 

4 Kraetzschmar, of. cet. p. 10. 

> Wellhausen, Jsrae/ wu. Jtid. Gesch. p. 35., 389 ff. 
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be rapt away in it as well as any other’! After 
his anointing, Saul returned home, where he re- | 
the repeated recrudescence as late as the times 
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existed in somewhat 


: a ae oe van 
similar form cent uri 
the Philistine oppression, and of which v 


the Maccabees. Far easier is it to think that t 
Divine Spirit used a means that was already ret 
nized as having in it something supernatural, and 
adapted its special form to the needs of the time, 
than to think that this patriotic ecstasy had its 
source in the religion of Canaan. ‘ 
But, like all great movements that have sprung 
into existence almost full grown under the stress — 
of political or religious urgency, patriotic ecstasy — 
fell away from its original forcefulness after it had q 
done its immediate work. The ‘Bands of the 
Prophets’ became a recognized institution. From 
their original connexion with the king, they soon 
came to have an Official position as advisers at 
court. They adopted a particular dress, a hair 
mantle, and carried in their flesh the sacred scars 
of the Kenites, the wilderness people from whom 
Israel had, in all probability, received in the first 
place the pure religion of Jehovah. But no 
organization or outward semblance of earnestness 
could take the place of the impulse that had 
called them into being, and they rapidly de- 
generated. All the external appearances of the 
genuine ’2) they simulated. They wore the 


coats of skin and the garments of hair ‘with intent 
to deceive’ (Zec 13*). They used the common 
phraseology of the prophet in announcing a false 
oracle. Words which in the mouth of the true 
prophet meant so much, words such as 71 Nw 


and "ADDN, they employed to gain credence for 


their false oracles (Jer 237%), Again, their 
oracles were wanting in that originality which so 
characterized the true prophet. They stole their 
words every one from his neighbour (Jer 23%). 
But the head and front of their offending was their 
use of their position to obtain easy and luxuriant” 
lives for themselves, while some took to prophesy- 
ing as a means of earning a livelihood (Am 7”, 
Mic 3°). If they were not sufficiently bribed, they 
would proclaim a holy war against an innocent 
man (Mic 3°). And as they had begun by inciting 
Saul to brave deeds, so they gradually sank into 
the position of mere court appendages, saying 
‘Yea’ and ‘Amen’ to whatever a king might 
suggest, hiding the real moral condition of the 
land ; and instead of stirring a nation’s conscience 
to a sense of its misdeeds, they cried ‘Peace, ; 


bec 1s 
here 7 
ver. Amos indignantly refused to allow himself 
to be associated with them. ‘Prophet! did you 
ay? No, Iamno prophet; I am something vastly 
ter and honester,—a herdsman and a gatherer 


of sycamore fruit.’ The ‘Bands of the Prophets’ 


were the progeny of ecstasy. They showed where 
‘its danger lay. It was too easily imitated. Any 
Semite could bring on him the condition of ecstasy 
by means of music; and any one at all could wear 
the externals of the prophetic office. But the soul 
aflame for God, and the burning heart to speak 


_ from, were other things. 


It was not upon such ‘Bands’ that the true 
ecstasy descended after the immediate danger of 


the Philistine oppression had been removed. 
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When the occasion which had called them forth 
passed, they became a mere anachronism. The 


~ true line of divine ecstasy lay through Elijah to 


Amos. The ‘Bands of the Prophets’ became 
stereotyped. The revelation came no more to 
guilds but to individuals persuaded of the righteous- 
mess of Jehovah. Elijah stands midway between 
the D°823 who met Saul, and ethical prophecy as 
it reveals itselfin Amos. He was a great teacher 


of righteousness as well as an ecstatic, and yet in 
him we find that our principle holds true. The 


- revelation that was given to him in his ecstasy was 


conditioned by the circumstances of his time. No 
longer was it necessary that the king should be 
roused to heroism to fling off danger coming upon 
the state from the outside. The danger was now 
an internal one: the danger that in a time of 
great material prosperity, when much was to be 
hoped from a close association with the Power 
which held the sea-coast and the outlet to the 
rapidly increasing markets of the Phcenicians, the 
old loyalty to Jehovah should vanish and an un- 
believing syncretism take its place. 

And so the aspect of God which Elijah presented 
to the nation and especially to Ahab was that God 
was a jealous God. mim ‘MNIP NIP was his watch- 
word. Itis very probable, as Smend contends,! 
that there is exaggeration in the story of Elijah. 
There is hardly evidence to support the assertion 
that the prophets of Jehovah were rooted out by 
Ahab ; nor is it altogether fair to hold him specially 


1 Smend, 4.7. Religionsgesch.* p. 155- 


To be a N’2) was to be a fawning time- 


) gu 
| that Solomon had 
Jerusalem. But, while we may admit this, we can — 


at the same time claim Elijah as the first who saw 
that religious interests might run counter to national, 
and that there was a higher patriotism than an 
unthinking imperialism. Elijah, first of all his 
race, understood that where Jehovah was wor- 
shipped no other god could have place. It was a 


‘truth of tremendous import, far greater than 


Elijah himself can have seen. It involved the 
isolation of Israel; the abandonment of her 
ambitions to play a direct part in the politics of 


the world. For the first time in the history of 


Israel, religion and _ politics became separate. 
Patriotic ecstasy, which began by supporting the 
monarchy, has now in its purest form ended by 
condemning it. 

Nor can we forget that it is to Elijah the N’2) 


that we owe the teaching of another aspect of 


Jehovah’s character. The judicial murder of 
Naboth was an act which sent a thrill of horror 
throughout Israel, and which was remembered for 
centuries afterwards. Naboth’s offence was that 
he had clung to ancient custom and law ; and his 
murder was ‘an insult to the moral sense of all 
Israel.’ That it was so vividly remembered shows 
how high must have been the sense of justice 
already reached. But Elijah related the iniquity 
of this deed to the character of Jehovah. His 
words were the expression of the dumb feeling of 
the best part of the nation. Ahab had sinned not 
only against man but against God. The higher 
truth thus reached rapidly wrought a change in the 
method by which the truth itself was conveyed. 
Elisha, it is true, is still an ecstatic, in whom the 
ecstasy is roused by music, But as ecstasy is its 
most pronounced form was the method by which 
the God of Israel revealed himself during a great 
national crisis, sO now, with fuller knowledge of 
His nature, and under different religious and 
political circumstances, the ecstatic prophet dropped 
out:of sight. Amos denied that he had any 
kinship with him ; and in the time of Jeremiah he 
had come to be a subject of ridicule (Jer 29 *). 
The function of ecstasy was at an end. It always 
had had its dangerous elements, and it was possible 
for a man to imagine himself to be inspired and 
yet to be grievously deceived. What was desired 
now, as the nation was looking out upon a wider 
world, and was enjoying a larger and more pro- 
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sperous life in itself, was not the quickening of the 


of sin. The prophet remained the patriot, but he 
became the critic and not the approver of the 
national politics. : 

To say that ecstasy has definite physiological 
causes ; to find reasons why it should be peculiarly 
prevalent among the Semitic races ; is not thereby 
to deny that there is a Divine element and a 
Divine purpose in it. God generally works on man 
by the agency of man, and He didso here, Ecstasy 
as a power appeared when it was needed; it did 
its work and then it gave way to something better. 
The life is present in the opening bud just as in 


Messrs. PassMORE & ALABASTER have published 
other two volumes of the ‘Twelve Sermon’ Series 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s works. The one is Zwelve 
Sermons on Grace Abounding (1s.); the other 
Twelve Sermons on Decision (18.). 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN 
RELIGION. By Mrnor Jupson Savace, D.D. 
(Putnams. Crown 8vo, pp. 336. 6s.) 


Marvellous is the freedom of thought in 


theology. Philosophy or physical science are- 


orthodoxy in comparison. Here are the great 
things in theology, the things that make life 
worth living for us—the Bible, God, Prayer, a 
Saviour, the Resurrection Life—all discussed as 
though nothing had yet been said about them that 
would stand, as though they were the newest and 
airiest of speculations. That it is an interesting 
book is true. But what is the use of it? 

Dr. Savage is not thorough enough, and he is 
not sensitive enough to the consent of the human 
mind, to serve his generation as his talents enable 
him. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE BIBLE. By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, 
(Religious Tract Society. Crown 8vo, pp. 160. 2s.) 
Mrs. Brightwen writes with the charm of 

sympathy and simplicity. Her books on animals 

are universal favourites. Here she describes with 


| the fragrant flower. 


sense of heroism, but the awakening of the sense | and pay but scant attention to the 
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If we linger 


because the flower has more fragrance anc 
ness to yield us. te 
our knowledge of the flower, is full of suggest 
so those phenomena of the spiritual childhood « 

the race show us hid in them the germs ¢ 

developments which have taken place in times of 
quiet and deepened insight. Absolute absorption 
in duty to God, physical courage in the cause of 
right, the arousing of a people’s conscience on 
public questions, those are the lessons for our d. 
from the ecstasy of the prophets. Another Saul 
would find us still learners. } 
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almost equal affection some curiosities she has 
secured from Palestine which illustrate the Bible. 
They are phylacteries, lamps, slings, alabaster 
boxes, and the like. And her descriptions are 
sent home by reproductions in line drawing or 
photograph of the articles themselves. Her 
knowledge is apparently as thorough as is her 
ease in writing. 
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In Messrs. Rivington’s series of ‘ Handbooks to 
the Bible and Prayer-Book’ there has appeared 
an edition of St Luke's Gospel (crown 8vo, 
pp. 264, 2s. 6d.). It is for teachers. It gives” 
them just such notes as they may quickly get up 
before entering the class. The text is the A.V., 
but the margin gives select readings from the 
R.V. The editor is the Rev. Morley Stevenson, 
M.A. 
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TYPICAL NEW TESTAMENT CONVERSIONS. By — 
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FREDERICK A, Nose, D.D., LL.D. (Manchester: 
Robinson. Crown 8vo, pp. 326. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The two things in Conversion which Dr. Noble 
insists upon are the fact and the variety. He will 
not have it that ‘the ethics of the gospel is all 
that is required.’ The ethics of the gospel 
certainly, when you have entered the Holy City, 
but it is Conversion that leads you in. Again, 
however, there are gates on every side of the city. 


e are: both Lydia and th 
P ‘jailer with many others, and every one 
ni own story retold just as it is told in 
ture, th - individuality being persistently 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION. 
JuN., Pu.D. (Walter Scott. 
a) 
"The attention that is now being given in the 
‘Contemporary Science’ Series to religion is a 
sign of a welcome widening of the word science. 
Only yesterday ‘it was restricted to physical 
‘science. It is so restricted by some even to-day, 
who will not admit that Religion has reality enough 
behind it to stand the light of scientific investiga- 
tion, And on the side of Religion itself there are 
those who reject the intrusion of scientific ex- 
ploration, as if they believed that Religion were 
altogether supernatural. Professor Morris Jastrow 
js a Christian. He believes in revelation and in 
: Jesus Christ. He holds with Wellhausen that 
even in the prophets there is a residuum which 
science cannot reduce to ordinary cause and 
| effect. Yet he is a scientific investigator. He 

insists on the searchlight being sent in whenever 
_ there is anything to see. He finds his science 
and his religion thrive together. 

His book is a study of religion in general. It 
js not any particular religion nor any particular 
phenomenon of religion that he describes, it is the 
origin of religion, its classification, its relation to 
ethics, its practical issues on education, and the 
like. His work is throughout the work of a 
capable responsible scholar as well as of an 
enthusiast in the study of religion. The biblio- 
graphy he offers at the end is of extreme value. 


By Morris JASTROW, | 
Crown 8vo, pp. 465. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. By FRANCES 
Hopcson BuRNET?. (Smith, Elder, & Co, Crown 
Svo, pp. 346. 6s.) 

There is always something distinctive about 
Mrs. Burnett’s books, difficult as it is now to 
make a story distinctive. Nor are they by any 
means suggestive of one another. She has many 
manners, and yet they are all her own and not 
another’s. And they are all effective. This isa 
comparatively short. but most moving book. Its 
tone, too, is so good, without the preaching or the 
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ADDRESSES ON THE REVISED VERSION OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. By C. J. Exticorr, D.D., 
BIsHOP OF GLOUCESTER. (S.P.C.A. 12mo, pp. 138. 


| “2s. 6d.) 


The object of these Addresses is ‘seriously to 
suggest the question, whether the time has now 
arrived for the most general use of the Revised 
Version at the lectern in the public service of the 
Church.’ It is a question that is being suggested 
by several of the leading scholars in the Church 
of England. 

Dr. Ellicott’s method of emphasizing the matter 
is the best method possible. In the first two 
Addresses he traces the history of Revision; in 
the third he describes the Hebrew and Greek 
text used by the Revisers ; in the fourth he explains 
the reason for some of the more questioned 
renderings; and then in the fifth he draws the 
whole together and shows the great reasonableness 
of his desire. There is no man living who can do 
this work with more authority ; and no man could 
do it with more kindly consideration. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS. EDITED BY Sir C. W. WILSON, 
K.C.B. (S2P.C.K. 4to. 10s. 6d.) 

This well-known Atlas has been re-edited by 
Sir C. W. Wilson, K.C.B., after the latest results 
ot Eastern exploration. Some of the maps have 
‘been redrawn and re-engraved, and all have been — 
revised. Still more has been done (still more 
needed to be done) with the Notes. There are 
twelve plates in all, the last being a very full 
exhibition of the Tabernacle and the various 
Temples. Besides the Notes which describe each 
plate minutely, there is an Index of Scripture 
passages and an Index of geographical names in 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha. 

Even Sir Charles Wilson will not be accepted 
in every detail of his identifications. The very 
second word in his Index of Names, which evi- 
dently identifies the Amana with the ahr 
Banias, will be as emphatically condemned as 
any. He even gives the alternative name /Vahr 
Abanitas, a name which Dr. Masterman shows in 
the present issue of Tue Exposirory TIMES to 


have no actual existence. Again, it will be found, 


after Professor Kennedy’s article on the TaBER- | 
-NACLE in the fourth volume of the Dictionary of 

the Bible is published, that the details of the 

Tabernacle must be somewhat altered. Dr. 

Kennedy’s explanation of the frames and their 

sockets has only to be seen to be accepted. 

But such corrections or differences of opinion 
are of infinitesimal amount over a work so great 
and so elaborate as this. The S.P.C.K. deserves 
the thanks of all students of the Bible for this 
new and scholarly edition of their useful Atlas. 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY. By W. J. WILKINS. (TZhacker. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 519. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wilkins has seen his Hindu Mythology pass 
into a second edition, which proves that it has 
met a want; and he has let it pass without altera- 
tion, which proves that he has carefully considered 
his subject before writing on it. His book is in- 
deed a kind of classic, quite an authority, already. 
Not that it has unravelled the complexities of the 
Hindu pantheon, still less enabled us to pass an 
examination on the names of Hindu deities. But 
it is the fullest readable and scholarly introduc- 
tion to the religion of Vedic and Puranic mytho- 
logy that we possess. Its success is no doubt 
largely owing to its general ease and interest. 
Whatever we gain of mythological knowledge, we 
at least spend an entertaining hour among the 
gods and goddesses. The selection of native 
literature is always right and made at the right 
moment. 


Mr. Wilkins has also published a volume on 
Modern Hinduism (Thacker, crown 8vo, pp. 423, 
7s. 6d.), and it also has gone into the second 
edition. The earlier book was theoretical, this is 
practical. The earlier described the gods and 
goddesses, this describes their worshippers. And 
where will so complete and orderly an account be 
found of the Hindu religious sects, their ceremonies, 
and their moral (or immoral) life? Mr. Wilkins 
has a fine descriptive gift. He seizes the essential 
and not merely the picturesque in a pageant, but 
he makes it as visible and impressive as the most 
outward show. We should have been glad if 
further space had been given to the last chapter, 
which tells of ‘Death, Shradha, and the Future 
Life.’ Perhaps Mr. Wilkins will make that the 
subject of a separate volume yet. 


Tbe Hird 

Mr. Sense called a previous volume w 
published on the Fourth Gospel, ‘A Free Enqui 
he calls the present volume ‘A Critical and - 
torical Enquiry.” We prefer his first title. 
is not so high-sounding, and it is more appropr 
For after his ‘Enquiry’ this is the conclusion to. 
which he comes regarding the Third Gospel : ‘The 
Third Gospel was compiled from the writing used 
by the sect of the Marcionites, known as the 
Marcionite Gospel, and from the writings of minor 
apostles known as the Apocryphal Gospels.’ ‘The 
site and date of publication of the so-called 
Marcionite Gospel were Pontus and the first half 
of the second century, z.¢. before 150 a.D., and its 
author was Luke, Lucanus, or Lucianus the 
Marcionite.? Our canonical Luke was published 
between 168 and 177 A.D. Mr. Sense found 
after he had reached these conclusions that they 
did not agree with the conclusions of Westcott 
and Hort. So he considered ¢ieir method, and 
finding that they relied on the Codex Vaticanus 
and the Codex Sinaiticus, which they conjectured 
to belong to the fourth century or a little later, 
but which he believes to belong to the ninth, 
he came to the conclusion that their edition of St. 
Luke’s Gospel is ‘not only incompatible and 
inconsistent with, but also utterly repugnant to, 
their great merits as scholars and gentlemen.’ 

Is Mr. Sense quite honest? In another para- 
graph he says, ‘I doubt if many, or any, of the 
learned clergy are conversant with Dr. Hort’s 
Introduction. The Quarterly Reviewer, 1881, 
admits that he had not read it.’ It is the word 
‘admits’ that raises our suspicion. Dean Burgon 
boasted, he did not admit—and that makes all 
the difference. If we misjudge him, however, for 
it may be ignorance, we crave pardon, which he 
will the readier grant that on the following page 
he himself accuses Volckmar of ‘great swinging 
falsehoods.’ 

These things, together with the brave state- 
ment that historical criticism is in favour of — 
Irenzeus, bishop of Lyons, being regarded as the © 
founder of the Christian religion, not Jesus, are 
all found in Mr. Sense’s preface. As for the book 
itself we do not ‘admit’ that we have not read it, 
but we admit that we have found it trying to read. 


> 
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1 The Origin of the Third Gospel. 
Williams & Norgate. 8vo, pp. 614. 


By P. C. Sense, M.A, 
7s. 6d. 


he h himself “penned the 
ex Sinaiticus in the monastery of Panteleemon 
Mount Athos as recently as 1839 and 1840,’ 


surely is enough to discredit his own 


_ fame as an exegete rise much higher if his elaborate 
fooling about the Parable of the Unrighteous” 
Steward on pages 184 to 192 be read. His con- 
clusion on the difficult verse in that parable is 
interesting,—a mof has been omitted. It should 
be ‘ Make zof friends to yourselves of the mammon 
of unrighteousness.’ 


> —_—_—- 


Wiacmiffan’s ‘Buide to Palestine and 
Eaypt.’ 


Wuen the report came that Mr. Murray had to 
give way before the keen competition of Baedeker, 
there was surprise and disappointment. It seemed 
strange that the travelling nation could not furnish 
its own guide-books. But Messrs. Macmillan have 
stepped forward. Cutting down the size and the 
price, they have produced a book which is more 
easily handled and bought, and which at the same 
time restricts itself to giving information pure 
and simple—leaving other books to discharge the 
function of universal critic. The new Guides are 
thus more easily mastered. They do not demand 
preliminary days of hard study. They contain 
what they ought to contain, it is in its proper 
place and can be found at once, and it is 
expressed in good simple Saxon English. 

The volumes are anonymous, as cuide-books 
ought to be. If they mislead us through lack of 
scholarship, we shall discard them, and they will 
come to nought ; if they lead us aright we do not 
mind whose name stands on their title-page, we 
feel more assured if there is no name there. 

Four volumes have now been published—lItaly, 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the Western Mediter- 
ranean, and Palestine and Egypt. We have to do 
with the last. Its size is globe 8vo (the same as 
the ‘Eversley’ Series), it runs to 270° pages, it 
contains forty-eight maps and plans, and it is 
published in cloth at 10s. net. The editor politely 
asks us to send. him corrections of errors found. 
We cannot oblige him yet, but we may notice two 


capacity as a critic and historian. Nor will his 


i ; seid 7. ¥ 
oints of wider interest, and at 
| thereby. a 

He believes in ‘Gordon’s Tomb.’ Of the 
traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre he says, | 
‘Regarded as a shrine of holy memorial, the — 
church would claim our -most reverential homage ;— 
but, considered as an actual site of sacred events, 
it must be dismissed as a fraud and an imposture.’ 
‘As for the ‘Skull Hill, he admits that the shape 
of the whole mound does not determine the 
matter, ‘though, as General Gordon showed by 
the models made from his very careful survey and 
measurements, the resemblance is ‘remarkable’ ; 
but its face at once reminds him of a skull: ‘once 
seen, there can be no further doubt about it.’ He 
knows the argument for the Resurrection of 
Jesus from the undisturbed cloths that were wound 
around His body, states it tersely, and uses it with 
effect. 

With still less hesitation, when he comes to 
Damascus, does he identify Amana with the 
Barada and Pharpar with the Awaj. On that 
matter Dr. Masterman’s article in the present 
number of THE ExposiTory TIMES will probably 
settle doubtful minds. Of Damascus itself, he 
says, ‘Rome proudly arrogates to herself the title 
of the “Eternal City,” but Damascus is infinitely 
more entitled to the claim. Thousands of years 
before Rome was born or thought of, Damascus 
was just as populous, thriving, and beautiful as 
she is atthe present day. When Abraham engaged 
the services of Eliezer of Damascus nearly 4000 
years ago, if he +n truth visited that city, as his- 
torical tradition relates, he saw in all probability 
almost identically the same types of costume, 
countenance, and character, the same bazaar 
scenes, the same modes and methods of bargain- 
ing, the same habits and customs of daily life, as 
are witnessed by the modern European or Ameri- 
can tourist. The cause of this immortality of life 
and prosperity is simply the presence of those two 
rivers, Adana and Pharpar, of which Naaman the 
Syrian so proudly and so justly boasted (2 Kings 
y. 12). But for them there never could have 
been any city or plain of Damascus at all, for all 
would have been a dreary, uninhabitable desert. 
In fact, Damascus itself really stands as an 
oasis in the desert, for it cannot be approached 
from any quarter (unless, indeed, it be the south- 

west) without crossing at least some portion of 


desert.’ 


least taste his 


—— Mefson’s ‘Mew Century’ Cfassics. 

Messrs. Netson have published editions of Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens which are so distinctive | 
that they deserve and are likely to be remembered | 
by a special titlke—the ‘New Century Scott,’ the 
‘New Century Thackeray,’ and the ‘ New Century 
Dickens.’ Their ‘ New Century ’ feature, the 
reason of their existence, is the thinness and 
opacity of the paper used. Very thin paper is a 

trial to turn over, but this paper enables the type 
to be so large and the book so small that all the 

-advantage of a library edition is secured in a 
volume that goes comfortably into the pocket. 
The volume containing Waverley crushes 660 
pages into half an inch of thickness. Yet the 
page is white and every line distinct and clear. 

After the paper, the most striking feature is the 

price; the price varies with the binding. In cloth 
each volume of Dickens costs 2s, net; in smooth 
blue leather with gilt top and four artistic illustra- 
tions it costs 3s. net. Thackeray and Scott in 
leather, similarly gilt and illustrated, cost but 2s. 6d. 
each, net. Such prices as these are quite new and 
enough to give the series their name. It is some 
years since Mr. Gladstone prophesied that books 
would be so reduced in price in the new century 
that we should have to see to our joists and beams. 

. He did not foresee that with the price the size and 
weight would also be reduced. 


tion rot Kits, aim of ies serene a 
that their volumes are earrecienet to be ey 


which they write. we 

The editor’s next thought seems to have us 
to find the best possible illustrations. — Art! 
have sometimes, we understand, been sent to 
the country in question to draw or photograph 
on the spot. The drawings or photographs have 
been in all cases skilfully reproduced. This gives — 
the books a value that may properly be called — 
unique. No other continuous history of the — 
nations of the world furnishes illustrations. And 
yet we have now come to understand that without 
illustrations no history of any nation can properly 
be written. 

We have said the volumes vary in literary skill. 
Those that strike us as most successful, of the 
volumes we have read, are: Church’s Carthage, 
Mahaffy’s Alexander's Empire, Chaldea by Madame 
Ragozin, with her other volumes, namely, Assyria, 
Media, and Vedic India, Morrison’s Jews under the 
Romans, Oman’s Byzantine Empire, Miss Duffy’s 
Tuscan Republics, Murray’s ~/apan, Maurice’s 
Bohemia, Douglas’s China, and Edwards’s Wades. 
The volume which most successfully fulfils the 
aim of the series has always seemed to us to be 
Freeman’s Sicily. It is a thoroughly original 
work, based on the most painstaking persistent 
researches, and yet it is written in language which 
appeals to the reader whose knowledge of Sicily 
is nothing. Freeman’s volume alone would make 
the series notable. 

The fifty-sixth volume is Waées. It has just 
been published. Its author is Mr. Owen M. 
Edwards, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Mr. 
Edwards has had to face the difficulty which 
almost all the writers have met, the difficulty of 
managing the mass of details so as not to neglect 
them and yet let us see the way through the wood. 
He has produced, it seems to us, one of the best 
volumes of the series. The special character of 
the Welshman, the national characteristic, is easily 
felt throughout, and shapes the history. The 
individual has his due ; but it is not a single hero’s 
exploits we desire to know, not even Llywelyn’s, 
and the nation is never hid behind the towering 
form of its great ones. This last volume shows 
with peculiar clearness the great purpose this series 
is able to accomplish. The Welsh people take 
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‘EBe Storp of the Mations.’ 


“THE Story or THE Nations’ has now reached 
its fifty-sixth volume, and Mr. Fisher Unwin has 
determined to follow the example set by the 
publishers of other great books, such as the 
Lincyclopedia Britannica, and offer it at a special 
subscription price in a special subscription bind- 
ing. We say ‘binding,’ because that is the only 
difference between the subscription edition and 
the original. The paper, printing, plates are the 
same ; the contents are the same throughout. 
‘The Story of the Nations’ is not a children’s 
book. Nor is it, in the ugly sense of that word, 
a popular book. The editor’s first thought has 
always been to find the best authority on the 
history of each country, so that, whatever else, 
the volumes could at least be relied upon to tell 
the truth. These authorities write with varying 


fteunlvereyy 


Jer to master. It is a portion of the 
of the world, distinct and detachable, yet 
rstood after all when read along with 


4 


series, It is its own best recommendation. One 

volume -read will lead to the reading of another. 

‘The reader who can master the whole will have 

gained a knowledge of the nations of the world 

eh no other series could have furnished him 
with. / 


ea — 


The Mew Brition of Be Pesbitta.? 


_ Mr. Gwitu1am’s edition of the Peshitta version 

of the New Testament supplies a real want, and 
- will receive a hearty welcome from all students 
of textual criticism. It is a work of great learn- 
ing, accuracy, and research, and yet, strange to 
tell, the labour expended upon it has been less 
than what we should have expected, in view of 
the wealth of materials which lay ready to the 
editor’s hand. One great service which it has 
done, is to bring more prominently into view the 
fact that the Syrian Church has the unique 
distinction of having been absolutely faithful to 
her duty in handing down the version which 
she adopted, probably at the beginning of the 
fifth century, practically unchanged and uncor- 
rupted till our own day. At first sight one might 
have expected that the number of manuscripts 
to be used for a standard text would have made 
the work one of immense labour. But it is not 
so. This ‘queen of the versions,’ as it has been 
well called, exists in no less than ten fine manu- 
scripts of the fifth century, and in thirty of the 
sixth; whilst the Greek branch of the Church 
Catholic offers us only two important manuscripts 
of the fourth century, two of the fifth, and two of 
the sixth. The Latin branch offers us two MSS 
of the Vulgate assigned to the sixth century and 
three to the seventh (we cannot credit her with 


1 Tetraeuangelium Sanctum juxta Stmplicem Syrorun 
Versionem. Edited by G. H. Gwilliam, S.T.B. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. Crown 4to, pp. xvi, 608. 42s. net. 


heir literary | discarded). But 
their future | official revised edition of the Vulgate, publi 
ness for the — 


| How many there may be between the last-men- 


os e- Vulgate whic 
But that is n Betwee 


Y 


under the care of Cardinal Caraffa in 159 iv 
the authority of Pope Sixtus v., andthat published 


in 1592 under his successor, Clement vit, there 


were, according to Dr. Nestle, 3000 variants. — 


tioned edition and that of Wordsworth-White 


(1889-98) we have not at present time to ascer- 
tain; but Tischendorf has drawn attention to the 


discrepancy between the authorized edition of 
1592 and the text of the best and oldest MSS. 
Let us look at the Greek critical editions of the 
New Testament. Tischendorf has used about 
forty-four Greek MSS in his edition of 1869; 
Mr. Gwilliam forty-two in his edition of the 
Peshitta. Compare any one verse in the two 
books, and the very appearance of the pages 
tells you that there is infinitely less divergence 
between the MSS of the Peshitta and those of the 
Greek text. Nor is this question merely one of 
quantity, for the variants ‘themselves are for the 
most part of little importance, being to a great 
extent merely orthographical. For interesting 
and suggestive readings in Syriac, we must go to 
the Curetonian and to the Sinai Palimpsest. 

The reading of these manuscripts is, however, 
confirmed in one remarkable passage, Lk 24%, 
as it stands in Mr. Gwilliam’s translation: /Vonne 
cor nostrum grave erat in medio nostri. As the 
difference between ‘heavy’ and ‘ burning’ depends 
in Syriac merely upon the position of a dot, this 
might well have been taken for a scribe’s mistake. 
But when we find that all MSS of the Peshitta, 
the Arabic of Tatian’s Diatessaron, and the Sinai 
Palimpsest have the same reading, we are at 
once convinced that the Syrian Church believed 
it to be the true one. 

We find in the Angels’ song of Lk 2! another 
agreement in all Peshitta MSS with the Sinai 
Palimpsest, ‘on earth peace, and good will to 
men.’ The Syriac word for ‘good will’ or ‘good 
hope’ is not the same as in the Sinai Palimpsest, 
but the Greek original of both these ancient Syriac 
versions must have contained etdoxéa, not eddokias. 

We think that Mr. Gwilliam has shown true 
wisdom in refraining from any discussion on the 
relation of the Peshitta text to that of the so- 
called Old Syriac. The question of their relative 
antiquity will be fought out on other fields, and 


agreeable to the eye. 41 
Sections and Canons is m 
‘are the Tables of Harmonies at the 
each column. Our one complaint ab 
book, and it is a serious one, is that \ 
many figures in the margins, the numbering 
chapters is not in sufficiently large type ; and th 
consequently it is no easy task to find one’s way 
in the book. But this does not detract from out D 
gratitude to Mr. Gwilliam for the thorough way 
in which he has accomplished his laborious task. 
: Acngs S. LEwIs. 


Cambridge. 


Mr. Gwilliam’s book will remain as a standard one 
long after it has been decided. 

We are glad also that he has not burdened | 
his pages and tried our patience with such 


minute points as o1Xa20 for otNeD in Mt 2%, 
and (9 for .2| in v.° of the same chapter, as 
they are found in Cod. Add. 14,454, of the 
British Museum. ‘These are interesting only from 
an orthographical point of view, and their 
inclusion would have detracted from the use- 
fulness of the volume by increasing its bulk. 

The type and printing are all that can be 
desired, for though small, they are clear and 
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Sontributions and Comments. 


Mote on the PAG36,3 of 1 Samuel {t. 5, | xather different. M. Jastrow, in his Dict. of the 


Tarcumim, etc., gives ’argdz, TN, as used in post- 
In the clause Dare eee by R.V., ‘ Yea, the barren Pivieal pants >= é ; a aes, and as _— 
hath borne seven, the LXX translates the intro- | ying in one instance with a various reading, arin, 
ductory particle Ty (R.V., * Yea’) by ove peat wn, ‘ark.’ It seems likely that the original text 
other cases, ¢.g. Hag 21, 1y is represented by ért, | stated that the guilt-offering was placed ix the ark. 
i.e. WY, probably dz in Samuel is a corruption of | This was naturally offensive to later editors, who 
substituted for a7f, px, the similar word ’a7gaz, 
W. H. BENNETT. rox, ‘coffer’; and inserted ‘by the side thereof’ 
and the glosses in and Various texts of the 
LXX, including that ascribed to Lucian, have a 
$ double rendering : (1) 6a, usually an equivalent 
of mADjyD, ‘row’; (2) some more or less accurate 
’ =< transliteration of ’argaz. This suggests the exist- 
Che Coffer ( @rga3). ence either of a oo text In si maayp had 
NoTE ON THE TEXT OF I SAMUEL VI. 8. been substituted for ’avgdz, or else of one in 
which it had been added as an explanation of 
that word. W. H. BENNETT. 


CJ 
€TL. 


New College, London. 


Tur Massoretic text of this passage tells us that 
when the Philistines were returning the ark they 
placed their guilt-offering in the coffer (a7gaz) by New College, London. 
the side of it. The word only occurs in this 
passage in vv.’ 11.15; the clauses in which it 
ie in vy.!!: 15 are regarded as very late glosses 
y Budde (S.B.0.7.), H. P. Smith, etc. The , 
interest taken by zi glossators - the ’argaz WMicab v.13 (Eng. 2-4). 
suggests that they are also responsible for its | Ir has become customary to regard Beth-Ephrath 
presence in vy.8. Cheyne, THe Expository | as the original reading in v.1, instead of Bethlehem — 
TIMES, X. 521, suggests that the original read- | Ephrathah, but with no sufficient reason. The 
ing was TS, ’ryn, and that ‘the “coffer” was not | only reason which is advanced is that the LXX . 
really distinguished by its name from the ark.’ I | has ByOAéen otkos "Edpdfa, and that, in order to 
would suggest that he is right as to the original | explain the origin of the Greek, it : necessary to — 
reading, but that the history of the corruption is | suppose that Bethlehem was eae in the Hebrew 
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-‘Ephrathah occur together makes it probable that 
the latter was the district in which the village of 


) grammar requires this, since the subject of 
verbs in v.? is the yin or ruler of v.}, while 


alled Ephrathah (once Ephrath). A com- = ae 
of the passages where Bethlehem and subject of v.2is Jahveh. The sense also demands — 


it: the promised ruler is to arise D for Me, z.e. to 


fulfil Jahveh’s ends, and these ends are more 


Bethlehem lay ; note especially 1 S 17!°, Ru 1’, 
: where Jesse and Elimelech’s sons are called Ephra- | 
 thites from Bethlehem. Bethlehem Ephrathah is 


Bethlehem of E.; cf. Bethlehem-Judah. The 
Greek translators failed to recognize this distinc- 
tion, and found it necessary to insert olkos here. 
At the end of Jos 155° they add "E¢pd6a, airy 
éori ByOAceu, and again identify the two. If 
Bethlehem Ephrathah was the original text, it is 
easier to explain the two glosses in Gn 35) 48’, 
where the Ephrathah of Rachel’s burial is taken 
to be the same as Bethlehem. The glossator, 
finding the two places named together, under- 
stood them to be identical, but, unlike the LXX 
translator, did not add asecond n’3. The Ephra- 


thah of Rachel’s tomb was of course in Benjamin ; 
cE Fy 10% jer 33. 
Oort thinks the passage in Micah refers to the 


Ephrath of Benjamin, and, counting Bethlehem an. 


incorrect addition, declares the prophet anticipated 
that the crown would pass from the discredited 
Davidic line to the stock of Saul the Benjaminite. 
His theory requires us to remove not only Bethle- 
hem but man sox from the present text, ignores 
all the other instances where Bethlehem and Eph- 
rath occur together, demands the unproved sup- 
position that Saul’s race retained some hold on 
the popular imagination till this late period, and 
the further gratuitous supposition that Saul’s 
house had any association with the Ephrath of 
Benjamin. 

The reading ‘too little to be among the thou- 
sands of Judah’ is grammatically difficult, since it 
would require to be followed by niv79 instead of 


nid. It does not agree with 1 S 20°, where 
Bethlehem finds its place among the ninaw of 
Judah. Omit nv> as having found its way 
hither from the following clause, and perhaps 
read Wyyn ‘the least.’ The article may have 


dropped out because of the A with which Ephra- 
thah ends. 

The real sequel of v.1, as has been fre- 
quently recognized, is not v.2 but v.23. The 


nearly defined in v.°, s 


Hence the two verses will read, ‘But thou, 
Bethlehem Ephrathah, least among the thou- 
sands of Judah, out of thee shall one arise 
unto Me to be a ruler in Israel, whose goings 
forth are from of old, from ancient time. And 


he shall stand and shall feed his flock,’ etc., as 


in R.V. 
V.2 is, as Wellhausen recognized, made up of 


two references to Isaiah. The first refers to Is 7™, 


which the writer understood to contain a Messianic 
prediction. The second refers to Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy of 23 IN ‘a remnant shall return,’ which 


the writer also interprets in his own way. Read 
‘therefore is He (Jahveh) surrendering them, until 
one who beareth hath borne, and (until) the 
remnant of His (Messiah’s) brethren return 
unto the children of Israel.’ The Messiah was © 
to arise from Bethlehem-Judah: when there- 
fore the remnant of His brethren returned to 
the children of Israel, there would be a reunited 
nation. 

I take the verse to be an exilic or post-exilic 
addition. The indefiniteness of the pronouns— 
im’ has no subject, the ‘his’ in nN cannot refer 
to the subject of jm’, but must refer to the ‘ruler’ 


—is entirely in the manner of such marginal in- 
sertions. The scholastic use of and appeal to 
early prophecies is a sign of a later age. The 
nation is waiting and longing for its promised re- 
demption. The students of prophecy are search- 
ing into the cause of the delay. We have in this 
verse an explanation why the deliverer from Beth- 
lehem tarries. For this cause Jahveh gives them 
up, until a bearer has borne. The ‘therefore’ 
with which the verse begins has no meaning, 
unless it refers to some such thought in the 
writer’s mind. It has no direct connexion with 
our first verse. The verse offers us an early 
example of Jewish exegesis, and an illustration of 
how prophecy was interpreted. 

This, however, makes it only the more certain 
that vv.l:3 are early, and likely that they date 
from Micah’s time. Men do not annotate any- 
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- still hoped that Jahveh might reform them, for in 


preach to them; he was content to denounce 


» 
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classic. 


hem could emanate from a period when the 
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ng except their classics. The pre 
's note makes it the more certain that they | mg) 
; that the term 4So = ‘our Lord’ Is ANS 
occurrence in the former MS. : ‘Non abs re hi 
est notare Lewisianum SO pro SO.ms persae e 
legere, et hoc quidem plurimis in locis contra alic S 
testes omnes’ (p. V)- 

The fact here alluded to is of course well know n 
to those who have studied this important palimp- u 
sest, but it has been spoken of in a way not wholly 
in accordance with the facts of the case. Mrs. 
Lewis herself, to whom all Syriac students owe SO 
much, wrote in the preface to her first translation — 
of Lp, published by Macmillan, 1894: ‘There are 
a few expressions which may point to a later origin 
[than Cureton]. The chief of these is, as itseems 
to us, the persistent use of the title ‘‘ our Lord,” - 
instead of the name Jesus throughout the narrative 
of all the Evangelists’ (Introduction, p. XXXl). 
These words were probably written in haste and 
under the influence of a first impression, for they 
do not correctly represent the facts. For instance, 
it may be remarked by the way, that so far from 
the phrase in question occurring throughout all the 
four Gospels, it is found only once in Mk (12"4), 
and, as will be pointed out, its use can hardly be 
described as persistent in the other three evan- 
gelists. 

Before giving the actual facts, which are cer- 
tainly curious, let me explain the method adapted 
in their investigation. Briefly, then, no notice has 
been taken of the use of the phrase ‘our Lord’ 
by speakers in the Gospel narratives, ¢.g. as in 
Mt 28%, for these cases stand on a different footing, 
and here Lp presents no special peculiarity ; the 
examination is entirely confined to the use of the 
word 4So by the Gospel zarrators, and the result 


were dealing with what had already become a> 


 Wellhausen has declared it difficult to suppose 
that the prophecy of a ruler arising from Bethle- 


Davidic stock was actually seated on the throne 
of Judah. He contrasts this passage with Isaiah’s 
promise of a shoot out of the stem of Jesse (Is 
i110), and seems to suggest that, if the one is 
genuine, the other can hardly claim to be so. 
But is the gulf between the two promises so great 
that the difference between the attitudes of the 
two prophets is insufficient to explain it? Both 
men find their hope for their nation in the race 
which once made the kingdom. Jahveh used the 
old stock once for great ends, He can and will 
use it again for higher ends. 

But Isaiah was a court prophet. He lived in 
the great world, and understood it. He hated the 
corruption which was manifest in the capital, but 
he did not despair of the people’s princes. He 


his God’s name he still continued to preach to 
them. To warn and to rebuke are signs of faith 
in the men one warns. His faith in Israel’s 
future clothés itself in the promise of a new 
shoot from the old Jesse stock, who shall reign 
in righteousness. 

Micah despaired of the court and its princes. 
He saw in them nothing but men who robbed 
and flayed the helpless poor. He had ceased to 


them. But that God had cast Israel off for ever, 
he did not believe. Only God must leave this 
lustful, cruel race in the capital. Micah’s faith in 
his people’s future and in Jahveh clothed itself in 
these forms. God will give us back the old 
simple king of the ancient times, a king from 
Bethlehem, not from Jerusalem—a king who will 
shepherd instead of fleecing. 


is undoubtedly remarkable. Furthermore, the use 
of this term in Sc and in the Peshitta (P) has 
been examined, since the comparison of these 
with Lp in the employment of rare is not to be 


Apam C. WELCH. neglected in any attempt which may be made to 


Helensburgh. solve the problem set before us by the peculiar 
re occurrence of the word in Lp. 

First of all, then, it appears that the term ‘ our 

‘Our Bord’ in the Lewis Lord’ is found in Lp 64 times, as against 11 
(Pafimpsest. times in P, including Lk 168, and 12 times in Sc,— 


a preponderance which fully justifies the words 
cited from my collation. It is of course true that 
a large part of Sc is lost, including all of Mk, 


In my collation of Codex Lewisianus (Lp), other- 
wise known as Syr. Sin., with the Curetonian Syriac 


in possession 
eo to be used | 
as by Lp. Of 


great frequency 
ial be so, and no doubt those lost — 
would give us several fresh instances of | 
f ‘our Lord’; but judging from the facts 
us, it does not seem very likely that the 
se would be found to occur with any extra- 
ordinary frequency. The employment of So in 
Lp, to which I am about to draw attention, is 
quite peculiar, and in the two passages which 
display an abundant use of the term, enough of 


comparison, and we find that Sc in these passages 
presents no peculiarity. Thus, in a portion of 
Jn where Lp has ‘our Lord’ 34 times, Sc reads 
‘Jesus’ with P 25 times, once ‘Jesus’ where P 
omits the name, the remaining 8 passages being 
| lost. This affords a presumption, at least, that 
| _ Se contained no extraordinary proportion of So 
readings. But let this be as it may, we are here 
dealing of course only with existing material, and 
: as was stated above, wee occurs 64 times in Lp., 
12 times in Sc, and 11 times in P. This great 
preponderance, however, does not justify us in 
- saying that the use of the word in Lp is persistent 
throughout the four Gospels. Quite the contrary, 
indeed. There is nothing remarkable about the 
~~ use of yso by Lp in Mk and Lk, and there are large 
tracts of Mt and Jn where the term occurs with 
no more frequency—though in different places— 
than in Scand P. ‘The fact which is deserving 
of the closest attention is briefly this, that the 
peculiarly frequent employment of the word in 
Lp is confined to two well-defiried sections of Mt 
and Jn, namely, Mt 8*-r17, and Jn 1°6_65, In 
these two sections ‘our Lord’ occurs no less than 
<6 times, leaving the balance of 8 times only to be 
distributed throughout the rest of the Gospels. In 
52 of these 56 places P has ‘ Jesus’; once ‘ Christ’ 
(Mt 112); and thrice (Jn 14% 2 4%>1) gives neither 
name nor title. Sc is extant in 36 of these 56 
places, and in all of them reads ‘Jesus.’ Thus, 
then, excluding these two sections of Lp, we find 
that elsewhere the palimpsest has the term 8 times, 
as against 12 times in Sc, and 11 times in P. 
The passages are here given for the sake of com- 

parison. yi 

1 Lp has here a different text. 


| Mt 438 omits. our Lord.’ 
14°! ‘Jesus.’ Jesus.’ 
| Mk 12% ‘our Lord.’ lost 


Sc is fortunately extant to enable us to institute a | 


ae a 


16” wanting. 


Lk 8” ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ 
=) ro “Jesus. ‘our Lord.’ 
Ir “Jesus.” ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus,’ 
r2“aSfesus;’ ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus,’ 
1418 ‘Jesus.’ ‘our Lord.’ | ‘Jesus.’ 
168 LorD (z.e. God).?| ‘lord’ (of the | ‘our Lord. 
steward).? 

175 ‘Jesus,’ ‘our Lord,” ‘our Lord. 
188 ‘Jesus.’ ‘our Lord.’ ‘our Lord.’ 
108 ‘Jesus.’ ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ 
22” omits. ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ he 
225! omits. ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ a 
B2eeae if esus.’ ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ ; ae 
2251 ‘Jesus.’ ‘our Lord.’ ‘our Lord.’ 7 

Jn 8% ‘our Lord.’ lost. ‘Jesus.’ 
11 ‘our Lord.’ lost. ‘Jesus,’ 
1216 ‘our Lord.’ lost. ‘Jesus.’ 
13 our Lord.’ lost. ‘Jesus.’ 
2018 ‘our Lord.’ lost. ‘our Lord.’ 
20”? omits. lost. ‘our Lord.” 
21? ‘our Lord.’ lost. ‘our Lord.’ 
21? omits. lost. ‘our Lord.’ 

8 12 II 


To sum up, we are confronted with the very 
curious fact that in two well-defined sections of 
Mt and Jn Lp employs the expression ‘our Lord’ 
persistently © to the exclusion of the name ‘ Jesus,’ 
but that elsewhere Lp reads ‘our Lord’ with no 
special frequency. 


To tabulate the foregoing facts is a comparatively 
easy task, demanding as it does only a little time 
and patient investigation, but to explain the facts 
is by no means so easy, and perhaps it requires 
the ingenuity of a Rendel Harris to suggest a 
satisfactory explanation of them. If, indeed, we 
had found that Lp generally throughout the 
Gospels substituted ‘our Lord’ for ‘Jesus,’ we 
should probably say at once that it was a case of 
editing; but when we find that this repeated 
employment of ‘our Lord’ is confined to two 
short sections only, conjecture becomes less cer- 
tain and explanation less obvious. What, then, 
are we to say? Must we conclude that our facts 


2 The Syriac word is azo. 
3 The Syriac word is |S0. 
4In the three Berlin leaves printed privately by Dr. 


Wright. 
5 Except in Mt 114, where it has ‘ Jesus,’ with Sc and P. 
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are due merely to the caprice of the scribe of Lp 
or of some one of its ancestors—that for reasons 
known only to himself he began in these two 
sections to write ‘our Lord,’ and then suddenly 
ceased making the alteration? Or, what amounts 
to nearly the same thing, shall we suggest that 
another scribe than he who wrote the main part of 
Lp’s ancestor, wrote these two sections, and chose 
to write ‘our Lord’ instead of ‘Jesus’? Of 
‘course it might be so, and the fact that in the 
“majority of the 56 places the reading ‘our Lord’ 
has the support of no existing authority, may lend 
some colour to the theory of arbitrary alteration. 
To quote again from my collation: ‘Certe res 


huiusmodi [the frequent occurrence of eo] quam- 


vis parva, minime, ut censeo, praetermittenda erit 
si quaeretur utrum textus verus alibi (eg. Mt 
116.25) perverse vel saltem mera voluntate scribae 
immutatus sit’ (p. v). But there is another sugges- 
tion. Have we, perhaps, in the facts before us 
traces of the influence of the once widely known 
Diatessaron of Tatian? When we compare the 
Diatessaron as published by Ciasca with the earlier 
form of it derived from the Ephrem fragments, we 
see that in the latter ‘our Lord’ occasionally 
occurs where ‘ Jesus’ stands in the former; and it 
is probable, if we had the complete Diatessaron 
of Ephrem’s day, or a yet earlier form, that ‘ our 
Lord’ would be found in it with still greater fre- 
quency. Now the authority and influence of the 
Diatessaron in the early Syrian churches must 
have been very great, for it was really a church 
lectionary, as Dr. Rendel Harris has pointed out, 
and for many a long year after Rabbula’s famous 
order that the ‘distinct’ Gospels should be read, 
and Theodoret’s clearance of it from his diocese, 
scribes must continually—now of set purpose and 
now unconsciously—have ‘corrected’ or altered 
the copies they were making of the ‘distinct’ 
Gospels by the Diatessaron. This consideration 
is of great importance in any attempt to account 
for the differences between the Peshitta and the 
Curetonian type of Gospels, and more especially 
in accounting for the very many and great differ- 
ences which exist between Cureton and Lewisianus. 
We might argue that these differences are in no 
small degree due to Diatessaron influences, and 
that possibly this is so in the case before us—the 


repeated occurrence of (So in our two sections 


might be explained by the suggestion that the 
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scribe when writing these sections Pe 


use of the word ‘ Lord’ in the Greek Gospels. O1 


— er 


his work by the Diatessaron. a hs 
Mr. Reid, in an instructive paper In 
Exposirory Times for June, has examined 


p. 428 he gives a list. of passages where ‘ Lord’ is” 
applied to Jesus by others than Himself. Setting = 
aside, in accordance with the scheme of the 
present paper, instances of the word as used by © 
speakers in the Gospels, and the compounds ‘ Lord 
Jesus’ of Mk 161° and Lk 24%, there remain 21 — 
places where the term is used by the Gospel — 
narrators, i.e. 1 in Mk, 14 in Lk, and 6 in Jn. 
So far the Greek Gospels. But now, when we turn 
to the Peshitta, we find that out of these 21 places: 
‘our Lord’ occurs in 8 only, namely, Mk 1620, 
Lk 1039 175 186 2251, and Jn 207 217-12, Of the 
13 remaining places, P reads ‘Jesus’ in 12, and 
in 1 (Lk 17°) ‘he saith’ without name or title. 
Mr. Reid contends—and it is the usual conclusion, 
that ‘Lord’ implies a somewhat later date than 
‘Jesus.’ I express no opinion on this conclusion 
but if it be correct, the facts and considerations 
set out in this paper have their bearing on the 
controversy, now slumbering “but certain to be 
again aroused, concerning the relative values and 
ages of the Peshitta and Curetonian forms of text. 
If it be held that ‘Jesus’ implies an earlier, ‘ our 
Lord’ a somewhat later date, then let it be 
remembered that it is to some extent Cureton and 
Tatian so far as we known them, and to a larger 
extent Lewisianus, which read ‘ our Lord’ in place 
of the, on this view, more ancient ‘Jesus’ of the 
Peshitta ; and, furthermore, that in this matter the 
Peshitta, as appears by comparing Mr. Reid’s list, 
goes to a large extent behind accepted Greek texts 
as well. ALBERT BONUS. 


Alphington, Exetere 


Canon Henson on Wpostofic 
Succession. 


Last year, on the third Sunday of December, — 
Canon Hensley Henson preached in Westminster _ 
Abbey a sermon on Apostolic Succession, which 
will have remarkable results. Like many at the 
moment, his mind and heart are much turned to 
the subject of Christian unity. He sees, as 
everyone does, that the docrtine of Orders, strenu- 
ously held by a large, and possibly the more 
influential, portion of the Anglican Church, and 
which closes the door against at least every external 


—to an examination of the position. It is safe 
to say that no such declaration, certain to be so 
fruitful in effect, has for many a year been made 
in any historic pulpit of the Church of England. 
~ Canon Henson takes his text from 1 Co 4}, ‘ Let 
a man so account of us, as of ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God;’ and 
such a word at once carries him into the heart of 
his subject. His business is to inquire as to ‘a 
theory about the Christian ministry, which has 
maintained its ground from the third century, 
which has influenced most powerfully the course 
of Christian history, and which now presents one 
of the most formidable obstacles to that restora- 
tion of external fellowship among the disciples of 
~ Christ, which the most precious interests of man- 
kind manifestly and urgently demand.’ ! 
theory is that of Apostolic Succession, well known 
and simple, and it accounts for the origin and 
virtue of the ‘Episcopal ministry.’ ‘The modern 
_ bishop is held to derive his authority through a 
line of regularly ordained bishops reaching back 
in an unbroken chain to the apostles themselves. 
- This succession is held to be the sole security we 
have that our clergy now possess a divine com- 
mission, and authority to exercise a valid ministry. 
~ Thus the validity of the sacraments comes to 
- depend on the apostolic succession of the bishops, 
and a fatal insecurity is attached to all non-episco- 
pal ministrations.’ 

It is peculiarly difficult for anyone outside the 
Anglican communion to write sympathetically, or 
even justly, of this doctrine of Orders. It is so 
hard to catch the point of view, the claim appear- 
ing at first not only preposterous but ridiculous. 
One feels there is surely more than one has under- 
stood; and the very theory itself precludes much 
weight being given to anything advanced from 
the outside. Accordingly, we shall follow Canon 
Henson as closely as possible. He can speak 
both with sympathy and authority. 

He begins by quoting Dr. Liddon’s well-known 
declaration that Apostolic Succession ‘rests upon 
the broad fact that in the Church of the apostles 
there was an order of men, such as were Timothy 
and Titus, who notoriously discharged the apos- 
tolic functions of ordination and chief govern- 
ment in particular portions of the Church, and 
who had been solemnly entrusted with these 
functions by apostolic hands.’ 


1 The quotations are from ‘the sermon as reported in the 
Christian World Pulpit,-25th December 1901. The sermon 
is the last of a series on ‘Intercommunion’ shortly to be 


publishe d. 


The- 


This statement Canon Henson traverses. He 


| points out, frst, again quoting Dr. Liddon, that 
‘the question of the Episcopacy is increasingly 
. Seen to be bound up with that of the apostolic 
origin and authority of the Pastoral Epistles,’ 
and that this is slender ground upon which to sup- 
port a theory which prohibits the recognition, and~ 
invalidates the communion, of the vast majority 
“of the Reformed Churches. 


For there is the 
doubt as to the Pauline authority of the Pastoral 
Epistles. It is true Canon Henson accepts them, 


though with difficulty, ‘as genuine writings of St. 


Paul’; but there are scholars who do not; and 
consequently in themselves these letters are Cam 
extremely unsatisfactory foundation for so tre- 
mendous an ecclesiastical claim.’ 

But, even assuming the Pastoral Epistles to be 
Paul’s writings, Canon Henson doubts if they 
‘justify the necessity of Episcopal ordination,’ 
and he quotes Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Hort to 
prove that they do not. Timothy and Titus were 
not members of an order, but were merely set 
apart to an occasional and personal mission ; nor 
‘isthe gift of God, which was in Timothy bestowed 
by the laying on of St. Paul’s hands, to be under- 
stood of the grace of ordination’ (Dr. Hort). 
Of course Dr. Hort and Dr. Lightfoot may be 
mistaken, yet so also may Dr. Liddon. But such 
being the case, one may well be slow to base 
‘anything of importance on the point of differ- 
ence.’ And, accordingly, Canon Henson is led 
to the conclusion that ‘the basis in Scripture for 
the necessity of Episcopal ordination is insuf- 
ficient.’ At most the question is left open. 

The second line of proof for the doctrine of 
Order comes out of the testimony of the Fathers. 
Canon Henson does not examine this in his ser- 
mon in detail; but it is clear what his own opinion 
is. It is, he says, no difficult matter to determine 
the truth. The decisive facts are comparatively 
few; average intelligence is sufficient to appraise 
them. And Canon Henson fearlessly challenges in- 
quiry. He does so because if Apostolic Succession 
be a fact, then multitudes are left in ‘spiritually fatal 
error’; and because there ought not to be lightly 
bound ‘upon Christianity the burden of a doc- 
trine which afflicts men’s hearts and perplexes 
their consciences, which is strangely alien to the 
spirit of the gospel, and which involves practical 
consequences of a character which no Christian 
can contemplate without misgiving.’ ‘Surely we 
are guilty of presumption when we attribute to 
God what is not His, wrapping the creatures of 
our own credulity or ignorance, or even interest, 
with’the awful insignia of His authority.’ ‘I 
charge you not to accept unexamined and un- 
judged this doctrine of Apostolic Succession, 
which rends our Christendom asunder.’ ‘If we 


could at length renounce that obstinate fiction of 
divine right attaching to one or another form of 
ecclesiastical organization, we should at least have | 
secured the external condition of Christian re- | 


union; so long as that barrier remains, fraternity 


is a futile hope.’ 
Stronger and truer words than these have sel- 


dom been spoken, and Canon Henson deserves 


our gratitude for speaking them. No doubt he 
does not touch upon what is felt to be specially 
fatal to the doctrine of Orders, namely, that the 
‘ sift,’ even if the channel through which it came 
were unbroken, was passed on by many notorl- 
ously corrupt in themselves ; that therefore the 
‘grace of God’ was able to exist independently 
of character, and was mechanical, so to speak, 
which it never is. But there can be no question 
that Canon Henson’s sermon is of epoch-making 
importance, and that he has done a great and bold 
service to our common Christianity. 

Turning from the false to the true Apostolic 
Succession, he dwells upon the divine vocation to 
the ministry ‘conveyed through the constitutional 
action of the Christian society.’ The precise 
form of the constitutional action has not been 
prescribed by Christ or determined by apostles, 
nor has it conformed to one type. But the prin- 
ciple remains ; and it forbids the exercise of the 
ministry without a ‘call,’ and without a sanction. 
It is here that all will admit a fitting place for the 
Episcopate. 

Canon Henson has also some edifying remarks 
on the supposed priestly functions of the ministry, 
which very easily pass into sacerdotal assumption. 
He regards this conception—that of a ministry 
succeeding to the sacrificial character, if not the 
exact functions, of the Jewish priesthood —as 
‘utterly opposed to the apostolic conception.’ 
There is no trace of sacerdotalism in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The ministry is ‘a ministry of the 
word,’ and the first duty of the minister is to 
labour ‘in the word and teaching.’ 

In asingularly fine passage Canon Henson brings 
his sermon to a close: ‘Nor has the apostolic 
succession ceased. Sometimes from scenes of 
holy toil, without recognition and without reward, 
as the world counts, from self-forgetting pastorates, 
carried on in solitary hamlets and, in the crowded 
ghettos of the wretched, year in and year out, 
under the chilling bitterness of poverty and neglect, 
the splendid devotion of the Christian ministry 
startles the world. No conflict stirs about this 
apostolic succession of service and suffering ; 
for the commissioning Cross of Christ shines 
apparent upon it, and everywhere men’s hearts 
bend in homage before it, and their consciences 
endorse its claim.’ G. ELMsLIE TRovp. 


Broughty Ferry. 


| (S.P.C.K., 1901) on the subject of the Revis 


er eet = ee = 
@ Correction. 
I recReT to find that in the note on p. 
of your last issue I was guilty of an inaccurac 
and did inadvertently some injustice to — 
Canterbury Convocation. I had not at the tim 
of writing the note seen the recently published 
excellent Charge of the Bishop of Gloucest 


Version, and was under the impression that the 
sanction which I referred to had been given by 
the Bishops, as such, and not, as Bishop Ellicott’s. 
volume now reminds me (p. 6), by the Bishops as 
constituting the Upper House of the Convocation | 
of Canterbury. The exact terms of the Resolu- 
tion to which I referred, and which was passed on 
gth February 1899, are: ‘That in the opinion of this 
House the use of the Revised Version at the 
lectern in the public service of the Church, where 
this is desired by clergy and people, is not open” 
to any well-founded objection, and will tend to— 
promote a more intelligent knowledge of Holy 
Scripture.’ This Resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the Bishops present, after a strongly 
worded recomimendation, contained in the report 
of a Committee, consisting of the Bishops of 
Winchester, Gloucester, Salisbury, Ely, Southwell, 
and Rochester, had been™ presented to the 
House, and after several Bishops had independ- 
ently spoken emphatically in support of it.’ It 
seems to me, I must own, that after this dis- 
tinctly expressed sanction on the part of the 
Bishops, no English clergyman, at least within 
the Province of Canterbury, need feel the smallest 
difficulty or scruple in adopting the Revised 
Version in the public services of the Church, or 
need fear that in doing so he will be acting 
otherwise than with the complete approval of his 
ecclesiastical superior. I may add that the Bishop 
of Gloucester, in his Charge (p. 120ff.), offers 
some good practical suggestions as to the manner 
in which the Revised Version might be suitably 
introduced in a church in which it had not 
previously been used. 
S. R. DRIvER. 


1 The report of the Committee is contained in No. 329 
of those published by the National Society (price Id.); 
the debate may be read either in the Guardian for 15th ; 
February 1899, or in the Chronicle of Convocation for 
February 1899. : 
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Way is it that so very few Jews are being saved ? 
If there is anyone who can answer the question 
it is the Bishop of Jerusalem. He has had ex- 


5 studied it very carefully. He says that the reason 
why so very few Jews are being saved is because 


y 
| _we insist on making them Gentiles. 


At the beginning there was a great controversy 

about Jews and Gentiles. The controversy arose 
~~ over the question whether Gentiles could be saved 
without becoming Jews. The Church decided 
that they could. Now there is no controversy. 
__-We simply take it for granted that Jews cannot 
be saved without becoming Gentiles. The Bishop 
of Jerusalem believes that that assumption is the 
chief hindrance to the spread of Christianity 


among the Jews. 


Bishop Blyth says that we have no right to 
demand that the Jews should become Gentiles. 
That demand was not made at the beginning. It 
was never made officially throughout the history 
of the Church. It simply grew up and got to be 
taken for granted. But we must refuse to take it 
for granted. We must tell the Jews that they 
need not become Gentiles. We must tell them, 
he seems to say, that they may be circumcised 

Vou. XIII.—64. Fs 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


ceptional opportunities of studying it, and he has | 
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and keep the Law of Moses. And if we do, he 
believes that many Jews will then be saved. 


It is in Church and Synagogue, the quarterly 
of the Parochial Missions to the Jews, so ably 
edited by the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, M.A., with 
the assistance of the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A., that 
the Bishop of Jerusalem makes these statements. 
His article is ‘The Revival of the Church of the 


Hebrews. He gives it that title because he 


| holds that the Hebrews must be allowed a Church 


of their own within the pale of the Catholic 
Church. And he holds that until the Hebrew 
Church gets its place there, the Catholic Church 
is one-sided and incomplete. ne 


The Hebrew Church once had a place within 
the bosom of the Church Catholic. Theoretically 
it has it still. For it never was disannulled. It 
was simply allowed to disappear. The Bishop of 
Jerusalem says it is merely in abeyance. The 
restoration of the Jews to their land is much 
desired by some amongst us. Bishop Blyth 
much more desires the restoration of the Jews 
to the bosom of the Catholic Church. And he 
would take measures for that restoration at once. 


He would allow the Jew who embraced Chris- 


Se 
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tianity to remain a Jew. He would allow him 
the practice of his national rites and ceremonies. 
He would regard them as incomplete Christianity, 
but not antagonistic to Christ, who came not to 

- destroy the Law and the Prophets but to fulfil. 
We teach the Old Testament, he would allow the 
Jew to practise it. ‘The acceptance of Jesus as 
the Messiah, the only demand he would make, 
would slowly fill the Old Testament practice with 

the Spirit and fulness of the New. Thus he 
would gather together a community of Jews who 
still were Jews though believers in Christ. And 
into that community in every place new converts, 
he believes, would be easily and numerously 
received. Thus he would restore the Church of 
the Hebrews to its place in the Catholic Church, 
and he would obey the Lord’s command, ‘To the 
Jew and also to the Gentile.’ 


The Continental Presbyterian is an annual 
edited by the Rev. J. E. Somerville, B.D., and 
published in Edinburgh by Messrs. Macniven & 
Wallace. The issue for 1902 contains an article 
on ‘St. Paul at Malta’ by the Rev. G. A. Sim of 
Valetta. The article discusses three questions: 
the spot where the shipwreck occurred, the resi- 
dence of the apostle on the island, and the 
formation of a Christian community there. 


Mr. Sim, who has studied the whole situation 
for himself, believes that the traditional Sax Paul 
Bahr, or ‘St. Paul’s Bay,’ is the spot, the only 
possible spot, for the shipwreck. He believes 
that somewhere in what is now the modern Cittd 
Vecchia St. Paul spent the time of his sojourn on 
the island. And he believes it is highly probable 
that before the apostle departed, a Christian 
Church was formed. 


The last matter is the most precarious. On the 
place of the shipwreck and the residence the 
locality can be examined, and Mr. Sim is on the 
spot. On the formation of a Church, or even the 
existence of converts, the locality gives no help, 
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and even tradition seems to be at alee TI 
reasons Mr. Sim gives for his decision are 
First, there were the materials of a Church. For ; 
besides the Punic natives, there was probably a 
small Jewish colony in the island, as well as Greek 
and Roman residents. And secondly, there was © 
a great preacher. It is scarcely credible to Mr. — 
Sim that St. Paul spent three months in Malta 
and made no converts there. 


Shall we ever succeed in solving all the diffi- 
culties in the construction of the Tabernacle? No 
model-maker has ever been able to follow the text 
fully, perhaps none ever will be able. To get 
things to fit, some departure has to take place, if 
not here, then there. And it may be that the ex- 
planation is the simple and ‘critical’ one, that the 
Tabernacle cannot be made because it never was 
made, but only existed in the writer’s imagination. 


Nevertheless, men will always attempt to recon- 
struct the Tabernacle. The latest attempt is by 
the Rev. W. S. Caldecott. Taking the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund aside, 
he explained his model of the Tabernacle and 
how he made it. He overcame its difficulties, he 
said, and adhered to the text, by the simple device 
of using three cubits of different lengths in the 
measurements. 


First he used the ‘great cubit’ to measure all the 
areas with, It is a cubit of five palms in breadth, 
or fifteen-tenths of an English foot. Next he used 
the ‘ordinary cubit’ of four palm-breadths, or 
twelve-tenths of a foot, with which the walls were 
measured. And then he used the ‘small cubit,’ 
of three palm-breadths, or nine-tenths of a foot, 
to measure the gold and silver work. There is a 
narrative of the interview in the current Quarterly 
Statement. There is no record that the Committee 
accepted Mr. Caldecott’s ingenious device. 


Were Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob individuals, 
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ot uptietastioties between individual or tribe. No 
~ one need be considered who says that the names 

- are pure invention. Now Professor Kénig admits 

that the word ‘beget’ is not at once decisive. 
‘Ham ‘begat’ Mizraim. But Mizraim is a dual 
word and means the two Egypts, Upper and 
‘Lower. The Egyptians themselves called them 
za-ut, or the two worlds. Again, Mizraim ‘begat’ 
Ludim. But Ludim is a plural form and clearly 
signifies a nation. Yet more unmistakably, Canaan 
‘begat’ the Jebusite (Gn ro), and no one will 
deny that ‘the Jebusite’ means the tribe of the 
Jebusites, whose ancestor, the son of Canaan, would 
likely have been called Jebus. 


The word ‘beget’ does not settle it at, once. 
The Hebrews evidently could speak of one nation 
begetting another without a violation of idiom. 
Still, Professor Konig believes that when Abraham 
is said to have begotten Isaac, and Isaac Jacob, 
For that is 
its usual sense, the metaphorical being quite ex- 


the word is used in its literal sense. 


ceptional. Besides, the names themselves have - 


nothing of the appearance of tribal names about 
them. The very difficulty of the derivation of 
such a name as Abraham is a testimony in favour 


of his individuality. 


Cornill suggests that Ishmael and Isaac stand 
on a level with Eunomos and Eukosmos, the 
reputed sons of Lycurgus. Professor Konig says 
we have but to look at the two pairs of names to 
see the absurdity of the comparison. Lycurgus 
was believed to be a great lawgiver ; 
Eunomos (that is, ‘legality,’ or the like), and 
Eukosmos (that is, ‘harmony,’ or the like) were his 
sons only in the tradition which in that way sought 
to testify to the results of his work among the 
How different are the names Ishmael 


the names 


Spartans. 
and Isaac. 


other ‘One who laughs.’ There is no personifica- 


The one means ‘God shall hear,’ the: 


5 tion of qualities in that, there is no referen 


any acts of Abraham their father. To Dr. Kon 
the names simply explain particular features in 


the character and lives of the men who bore | i 
them. ca 3 cet 


But there are more serious arguments than this, 


The first is that tribes and nations never originate 
through the splitting up of rapidly increasing 
families, but always by the amalgamation of families 
and of races. 


Now, if that is true, especially if the word 
‘always’ is true, the matter is settled. Dr. Konig 
has often seen it asserted. He has seen it asserted 
in Stade’s History of Israel, in Holzinger’s Genesis, 
in Guthe’s History of the People of Israel. But he 
has never seen it proved. Once only is the attempt 
made, in a reference to a book on Siberia, wherein 
it is stated that in that northern land nations 
are now rising through the amalgamation of 
families and races. Professor Konig does not 
think one instance enough to establish a rule, 
And on the other side he holds that in Arabia 
great tribes have been known to originate after the 
manner described in the Bible. 


Another argument is that ‘nations never call 
themselves after individuals, but the name of the 
ancestor is in every case at first a comprehensive 
title, a personification of the people.’ So Cornill 
expresses it. Guthe says more briefly: ‘There is 
not a nation in history that can name its pro- 
genitors.’ 

Professor Konig does not seem to deny the 
general truth of this assertion, he denies its 
universal application. He denies its application 
to the Hebrews. The Hebrews of the days of 
Moses had no immense stretch of history to look 
back upon. They came into being only six 
hundred or four hundred years (according as the 
Hebrew or the Greek of Exodus 12° is preferred) 
before the deliverance from Egypt. Dr. Konig 
sees no impossibility in their preserving the tradi- 
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tion of their origin all that time. He thinks it 
probable that they had already begun to keep 
genealogical lists. Do not the Arabs make out 
the pedigrees of their very horses and hand 
them down from generation to generation? There 
is nothing to hinder the Israelites in Egypt and 
the Wilderness from knowing Abraham as their 
father. 


But there is a third argument. In the very 
traditions themselves Cornill discovers the evidence 
‘that nations and not individuals are dealt with. 
Is it not said to Rebekah, ‘Two zazions are in thy 
womb’? And is not the transaction between 
Jacob and Laban a manifest device to explain the 
fact that the Israelites and Arameeans regarded the 
mountains of Gilead as their dividing line? Pro- 
fessor Kénig answers that it is just as likely that 
the choice of the mountains of Gilead as the 
dividing line between the two nations rose out of 
the transacticn between Jacob and his uncle. And 
the words, ‘Two nations are in thy womb,’ mean 
no more to him than that Jacob and Esau were to 
be the heads of two nations. 


matter of style. 


It is merely a 


Then, when he has answered the critics’ argu- 
ments, Professor Konig gives reasons on his own 
account. 

His first reason is that if the pedigrees of the 
patriarchs were invented to explain existing 
relations of tribes, it is very puzzling to find 
that Gad and Asher—tribes whose territories 
lay far apart—are represented as having been 
born of the same mother as well as the same 
father. It is puzzling also that Reuben is repre- 
sented as having had improper relations with 
Bilhah, the mother of Dan and Naphtali, whose 
territories lay far away from his, not with Zilpah, 


whose son Gad lay alongside the tribe of Reuben. 


It is puzzling to understand why Reuben (being a 
tribe and not a man) should be spoken of as 
having had these improper relations at all. Critics 
say that it is a fiction invented to express the 
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desire of Reuben to lord it over the other tribes. 
Judah and- 


But history knows no such desire. 
Ephraim sought the first place. But in the Song of 
Deborah Reuben is ridiculed for keeping at a safe 
distance when the fatherland was in extreme peril. 


Dr. K6nig’s second reason. for accepting the 
personality of the patriarchs, and for believing that 
the history of the early Hebrews is more reliable 
than criticism is at present inclined to admit, is that 
it was a custom in Israel from the earliest times to 
erect memorials of great events. These memorials 
are very numerous in the Old Testament. There 
are the ‘heap of witness’ of Gn 3147, the pot of 
manna (Ex 16%), the tables of the law (34°), the 
budding rod of Aaron (Nu 177°), the stones taken 
out of Jordan (Jos 4°), the stone * Ebenezer’ (1 S 
71), the sword of Goliath hung up in the tabernacle 
at Nob (1 S 21°), the pillar which Absalom reared 
(2 S 1818), and more. 


to actual events, of which records were no doubt 


These monuments testified 


otherwise preserved, as in the Book of Jashar and 
the Book of the Wars of the Lord; the events 
were not invented to explain the monuments. 


Finally, the very fact that Israel claimed a pre- 
Mosaic existence is to Dr. Kénig proof of that 
existence. If it had not been, there was no reason 
why they should go back behind their great Law- 
giver, under whom the foundations of their political 
independence were laid and the most important 


principles of their religious history unfolded. 


scientific Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Rivingtons and written by the 
Rev. Kerson Lake, M.A. Mr. Lake has now con- 
tributed an article to Zhe American Journal af 
Theology for January on ‘The Text of the Gospels 
in Alexandria.’ 


The smallest 


The attention of students of the New Testament 
text has for some time been concentrated on the 
‘Western’ text and its phenomena. Mr. Lake 
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cause they counted it corrupt and licentious, but 
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they admitted that it possessed both very wide 
and very ancient attestation. The only result of 


_ recent study upon it is to show that its attestation 
is wider and older than Westcott and Hort knew, | 


and that perhaps Westcott and Hort were not well 
advised in rejecting it so emphatically. 


What we have to explain is why this corrupt 
text is so widely attested and why this widely 
attested text is so corrupt. Mr. Lake thinks we 
cannot do that as we have been attempting it. 
We must change our method of attack. Let us 
approach the ‘ Western’ problem, he says, not by 
a frontal movement on the Codex Bezz or the 
Old Latin or the Old Syriac versions, but by a 
flank movement directed against the ‘ Neutral’ or 
¢ Alexandrian’ texts. This will bring us at once 
before the great uncials 8 and B on which West- 
cott and Hort rely. If it shows that they are 
less trustworthy than Westcott and Hort con- 
sidered them (and Mr. Lake firmly believes it 
will show that), then it may also show that the 
rejected ‘Western’ text is more worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Lake takes us to Alexandria. He bids us 
forget for a moment that text to which Westcott 
and Hort gave the name of ‘ Alexandrian,’ and 
try if we can find out for ourselves what the text 
of the Gospels was which the earliest writers who 
lived in Alexandria used. He means Clement, 
Origen, Athanasius, Cyril. We may not find this 
out in every particular, for the works of these 
early Alexandrian writers are still waiting for their 
critical editor. But we shall, at least, discover 
the type of text they had in their hands, and that 


is enough for our purpose. 


Take Clement of Alexandria first. We find 
that the text which. Clement used was a ‘ Western’ 


text. It is not identical with any other ‘Western’ 


study has borne fruit at all | text we know. It is not identical with ithellt 
Western text of the Old Latin or of the Old 
‘Syriac. It sometimes differs from the one, and 
sometimes from the other; it sometimes differs 
from both, Still it is a text whose peculiarities = 


are so predominantly ‘Western’ that it cannot be ~ 
called anything else than a ‘Western’ text. 


We pass to Origen. We have now reached a. 
later stage in the history of the text of Alexandria. 
Origen’s text is no longer distinctly ‘ Western.” 
It is what Westcott and Hort called ‘Neutral.’ 
It is best represented by 8 and B. How this 
change arose it is not easy to say. The older 
‘Western’ text of Clement is not entirely for- 
gotten. It crops up here and there in Origen. 
But it is no longer fashionable. The fashionable 
text is the text which Westcott and Hort (calling 
it Neutral or no-sided) adopted as nearest to 
the original. And it is to be noted as very sig- 
nificant that in Alexandria it does ot represent 
the oldest type of text, but only the second 
oldest. 

The third type of text used at Alexandria is 
found best in the writings of Cyril. It is in the 
main a recension of the ‘Neutral’ text, and is 
chiefly remarkable for certain small grammatical 
and stylistic changes. It is best represented in 
CL, the Bohairic version, and the great cursive 33. 
It is the text which Westcott and Hort called 
specially the ‘ Alexandrian’ text. It also contains 
‘Western’ readings. And Mr. Lake does not 
believe that they were imported from some other 
place. It is extremely improbable, he thinks, 
that strange readings thus imported would have 
been accepted by Alexandrian scribes. He be- 
lieves that these ‘Western’ readings are survivals 
still of the oldest Alexandrian text, the text which 
was mainly ‘ Western’ itself. 


Then Mr. Lake draws his conclusions. . His 
first conclusion is that Westcott and Hort’s edition 
is a failure. It is a failure ‘without which we 
should be poor indeed,’ but it is a failure. It 


has not succeeded in reconstructing, as it claims 
to do, the original Greek of the Gospels. Its 
text is one that was dominant in Alexandria, not 
in the first, but in the second stage of the history 
of the text in that city. We must therefore regard 
it and the MSS on which it is based as secondary 
rather than primary authorities for the text of the 
New Testament. 
- And his second conclusion is that no one can 
tell at present what the primitive text of the 
Gospels was. We have it in no manuscripts, we 
have it in no versions. We must give ourselves 
in the days to come to gather it. And we shall 
have to pay far more attention than we have done 
to the quotations in the early Fathers. No one 
can tell what the primitive text of the Gospels 
was, but Mr. Lake believes that it is more 
nearly represented by the despised and rejected 
‘Western’ than by any other. 


The editor of the Guardian, in his issue of 
12th February, has published the sermon which 
Professor Sanday preached before the University 
of Oxford on Sexagesima Sunday in 1902. It is 
a sermon on Reunion. 


The text is Isaiah 11-18, ‘And He shall set up 
an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the 
outcasts of Israel, and gather together the dis- 
persed of Judah from the four corners of the 
earth, The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, 
and they that vex Judah shall be cut off: Ephraim 


shall not enyy Judah, and Judah shall not vex 
Ephraim.’ 


Dr. Sanday is struck with the modernness of 
that ancient prophecy. Spoken long before the 
coming of Christ, it is central now. Deep and 
earnest is the prophet’s yearning for union: it is 
the deepest and most earnest yearning of many of 
us to-day. So the history of this tiny people 
Israel is typical of the greatest movements that 
spread over the face of Christendom and the world. 
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The difference between the prophet and us is 


difference of distance. But it is not distance in~ 


the past, it is distance in the future. He is one 
with us in his yearning for union, he differs from: 7 
us in his burning faith that union is near at hand. 
We do not think ‘it is near at hand, says Dr. 
Sanday; we think it is very far off. Andthen he — 
turns and asks if after all it is so far off as we 
think. Is it not rather that we measure time as 
God does not measure it? In His sight and. 
in the sight of the true prophet a thousand years 
are as one day. Had he measured time as we do, 
the prophet’s sight would have been strained to 
see the fulfilment of his prophecy in the far, far 
distant future. But prophecy is really timeless, 
says Dr. Sanday. ‘The time of its fulfilment is a 
very secondary matter. The certainty is the great 
thing —the certainty that God will some day 
comfort His people and bind up the stroke of their 
wound.’ 

Therefore this is the great lesson to those who 
yearn for reunion—and Dr. Sanday expresses it at 
once: Do not trouble about times and seasons 
which the Father has kept within His own power ; 
do not be impatient and cry, Where is the promise 
of His coming? and above all, do not seek 
to hasten His coming in ways that He may not 
approve. 

Five years ago this mistake was made in the 
Church of England. Dr. Sanday does not name, 
and he will not blame, those who made it. 
‘Their action was not, perhaps, that of the wisest 
and most far-seeing statesmanship.’? It was not 
statesmanship that was at work at all. Rather 
was it a chivalrous instinct, a truly Christian 
instinct, which felt that our divisions were not 


Christian, and made one great effort to diminish 
them. 
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Dr. Sanday will not blame them. He will not 
even regret—at least he will not regret too much 
—that they made the attempt. He is proud of 
the spirit and manner in which they made 
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peal 


on th other ue, the little band of French 


cal 5 eget — othe were 
from succeeding. 


for which we waited was all but spoken, when the 
tide suddenly began to ebb as before it had 
flowed.’ ‘ 


And yet it was a mistake. 


_ thrown it back. ‘It may take some years—we do 
~ not know how many—to recover the lost ground.’ 
Moreover, it had not a large enough body of 
= opinion behind it. Even if it had been successful, 

_ Dr. Sanday doubts if success would not have. been 
_ more embarrassing than failure. For the Church 

of England is not ready for union with the Church 

of Rome yet. To diminish the breach on that 
~ side might have widened it on the other. — 


~ 


Therefore Dr. Sanday believes that for the 
present time it is the duty of English Churchmen 
to watch and pray and do nothing. In the inner 
chamber of their minds they may, no doubt, do 
much. But for the rest, let them deliberately 
adopt a policy of strict non-aggression and non- 
intervention as regards all other religious bodies. 
Let them adopt a policy of working out their own 
Christian calling as best they may, with the least 
possible interference and friction outside. 


Let us clear our minds of controversy, cries 
Professor Sanday, during this time of waiting. 
And his language trembles with emotion as the 
picture of such a time rises up before him. 


Ae What an cee it Ata haye upon More. ie 
he says, ‘if each congregation could go on 
worshipping God in its own way without any a 
sense of antithesis or contradiction, how much 
happier would its worship be; 
happier and more undisturbed, how much more 
acceptable, we would hope, to God Himself 2 


an ‘zeal of which we may well be proud.’ 


. ‘If report spoke truly, | 
even at Rome itself the issue for some time | 
trembled in the balance; the word of recognition - 


| impartial truth. 
| matics, rewritten with a view to no foregone con- 
Its failure has | 
_ checked the whole course of the movement and | 


and, because 


And what a change would come over the field , 


of theological study. Every branch of that study 
would be remodelled, and all in the interest of 
 * Think,’ he says, ‘of our dog- 


clusions, but simply seeking to ascertain the 
balanced mind of the Church universal. Think 
of our Church History, no longer concentrating 
all its light or all its shade on one side, but 
letting both freely and delicately intermingle with 
each other, as they do in the subtlety of nature. 
Think of our exegesis, not always anxiously 
considering to what its admissions may lead, but 
seeking earnestly to discover the original sense by 
the best means in its power.’ 


To cease from controversy, it seems a little 
thing. Yet these are some of the gains it would 
bring. And there would be no losses to reckon 
against the gains. In the pursuit of the truth, 
the highest attainable truth, there would be no 
loss to lament. The only loss would be the loss 
of the assumption that what we believe to be true 
must be true for all the world. And even that 
assumption we might be ready to lose with less 


regret. 


Dr. Sanday does not think this happy con- 
summation is at hand. But he thinks we might 
begin to look for it. He thinks that we may set 
our faces toward Zion, even though we know 
that we have a considerable journey before us. 
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By PRoressoR JOHN SKINNER, M.A., 


In the November of 1877 it fell to Professor | and destructive tendency of Dr. Davidson’s teach- 


A. B. Davidson to deliver the Inaugural Lecture 
of the session in the New College, Edinburgh. 
The present writer, a second year’s student who 
had learned the rudiments of Hebrew elsewhere, 
then saw and heard him for the first time ; and he 
can still recall the curiously mistaken, but distinct 
and memorable impression which his first sight of 
the great teacher made upon his mind. As he 


stood at the desk, and announced with quiet | 


passionless incisive tones the subject of his dis- 
course, he looked like a doughty champion of 
criticism, at a time when criticism was fighting for 
its life,—a resolute, fearless, somewhat truculent, 
and wholly redoubtable personage, who would go 
great lengths in the pursuit of truth, and strike 
hard in its defence. There must have been some 
truth in that impression, crude and evanescent as 
it was; for a trace of it lurks in Sir George Reid’s 
portrait. Yet within a few weeks it was dissipated 
in the genial atmosphere of the class-room, and 
was replaced by that more engaging and enduring 
vision, of the kindly eyes and the refined and 
sensitive features, which lives in the hearts of all 
his pupils. 

Professor Davidson was then at the height of 
his popularity, and wielding the marvellous ascend- 
ency over the minds of his students to which so 
many eloquent tributes have been paid. His 
influence does not appear in the least degree to 
have declined since then, but it can hardly have 
increased. It is no doubt possible to convey to 
the outside world some idea of his unique power 
as a lecturer and a teacher, and of the subtle and 
stimulating influences that played on the minds of 
his hearers, and silently revolutionized the think- 
ing of many of them. So far as that can be done, 
it has been done by the distinguished men who 
during his life or since his death have tried to 
express what they have owed to him. The im- 
mediate effect of his lectures has never been more 
powerfully described than by the late Professor 
Elmslie, in a passage much too long to quote 
here,! but worth referring to, because it has been 
strangely misunderstood as evidence of the negative 


1 See Expositor, 3rd series, vol. vii. (1888), p. 33 ff. 
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ing. Apparently it has been supposed that the 
‘emancipation’ and ‘disimprisonment’ of which 
the writer spoke could only mean dismissal into 
the arid regions of Rationalism and Natural 
Theology. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. His work was eminently constructive, and 
in the best sense edifying. No man was ever 
more careful to exhibit the essential continuity of 
his teaching with the forms in which the traditional 
view of Scripture had been wont to express its 
inner meaning in the past. It is true, of course, 
that the traditional doctrine was transformed in- 
his hands, but it was not treated with contempt or 
rejected as worthless. It was rather treated as a 
seed, containing a living principle of truth which 
could be made to fructify even in minds where 
it had hitherto lain dormant. Many a lecture 
would start from some unpromising fragment of 
Typology, or a seemingly discredited Messianic 
interpretation, and into this he would breathe a 
new significance, and finally leave the idea firmly 
lodged in the mind as something not tenable or 
defensible merely, but a luminous and unassail- 
able truth. Such was the effect produced, not 
once or twice, but many times; and each time the 
willing hearer was left with a deeper conviction of 

the reality of the religion of Revelation, and a 

fresh inspiration to the service of God. Of him, 

in his own department, and in relation to the 

theology of his time, it might truly be said that he 

came not to destroy but to fulfil. 

But when we pass from description to analysis, 
and come to ask where the secret of his influence , 
lay, we realize how hopeless is the attempt to give 
any adequate account of the singular effectiveness 
of his teaching. It is difficult to say whether 
natural endowments, or scholarly training and 
equipment, or observation of human life, or moral 
and religious sensibility, had the most to do in 
forming his mind into the subtle instrument of 
thought which it was. All these contributed their 
shares, and worked harmoniously to one result. 
The most that can be said is, that somehow he 
had attained an unrivalled insight into the spirit 
of the Old Testament religion, and possessed a 
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_ remarkable power of expressing it. It is in- 


structive to remember, in this connexion, what 
his own idea of his calling was. He has told us 
that he considered his work as a professor to be 


_essentially a form of preaching ; that is, of course, 


preaching as he himself understood it. In point 
of fact, between the lectures he delivered to his 
class and the sermons he addressed to the public, 
there was no fundamental difference. In the 
pulpit, as in the chair, he was scrupulously truthful 
in exegesis, faithful to the exact historical sense of 


*the Scripture he was expounding, and disdainful of 


all subjective and arbitrary conceits that obscured 
the true meaning of the passage. His method 
appeared to be first to lay bare his mind, with all 
its native susceptibilities and its acquired faculties, 
to the impression of the idea or scene or character 
which was his theme; and then to reproduce the 
message which it conveyed to his own heart. 
When his imagination kindled, and the stream of 
rich poetic language came charged with spiritual 
emotion and deep human sympathy, one felt that 
this was not done to impress the audience ; it was 
the genuine response of his own nature to the 
truth which he had discovered in the Scripture. 
That was his method: the only method accordant 
with ‘the right idea of Scripture, which is the 


reflexion of the presence of the living God in 


human history.’ And that, too, was doubtless the 
chief source of his power both as a preacher and a 
teacher ; he made himself a transparent medium, 
through which the light of the divine revelation 
was flashed on the hearts and consciences of men. 
It was not so much his voice that spoke, as the 
spirit of the Old Testament that found an organ in 
him; it was the voice of the living God, whose 
shining track down the ages of history it was his 
lifelong work to explore. 

It will be an interesting chapter of Dr. Davidson’s 
biography (if it can be written) which tells how his 
mind was first drawn towards Oriental study, and 
what impulses stirred into activity the peculiar 
qualities of intellect that gave him so vivid a per- 
ception of the genius of the Hebrew literature. 
Only once has the writer heard him touch on that 
matter, when he made the characteristic, if not 
very sensational, disclosure, that his interest in 
Hebrew was first awakened, while he was teaching 
a country school, by a volume of prose com- 
position of T. Kerchever Arnold which came into 
his hands. It might be fanciful to suggest that in 
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that now forgotten work he had found the key of 
the magic casement which looked out on that 
strange new world of thought whose radiance was 
to be the master light of all his seeing. But he 
was a born grammarian ; and it is just permissible 
to indulge the fancy that even then the forms of 
ancient speech had for him a fascination which 
was the foretaste of an inspiration hardly as yet 
divined by the scholarship of his age and country. 
At a somewhat later period, it is rumoured that he 
gave his days and nights to the study of Ewald. 
Se non 2 vero 2 ben trovato. For, in spite of glaring 
dissimilarities, the two scholars had much in 
common. Not to speak of their personal influ- 
ence over their pupils,—which in degree was re- 
markable in both, though probably very different 
in kind,—-there are some striking mental affinities 
between the Edinburgh Professor and the ‘ Lehrer 
ohne Gleichen’ of Gottingen. Both have been 
accused of a defect in critical method (whatever 
that may mean); and both had a profound con- 
viction of the religious value of the Bible for 
modern life. Of Davidson it might truly be said, 
as Wellhausen has said of Ewald, that in him the 
fruits of philological science reveal themselves 
‘um so michtiger, weil mit einer urwichsig 
religidsen Anlage zusammentreffend und daraus 
selbststindig wiedergeboren.’ Scholarship reborn 
in a religious mind !—that is no inapt characteriza- 
tion of Davidson’s idiosyncrasy amongst the intel- 
lectual leaders of his day. From Ewald, also, he 
might have learned a certain ‘genetic’ way of 
looking at things, which was half the charm of 
his thinking. His grammatical sense seemed to 
conceive of ‘the language’ as a living organism, 
growing under phonetic laws, arraying itself 
naturally in parts of speech, and adjusting itself, 
as if by conscious effort, to the expression of 
thought. The same turn of mind, carried into 
higher regions, gave him his singular faculty, often 
remarked upon, of ‘getting at the heart of a sub- 
ject,’ by some intuitive perception of the inner 
principle of its development. To listen to his 
exposition of an historical idea was like seeing the 
mango tree grow by the art of the Indian juggler. 
The evolutionary process of an age was com- 
pressed into an hour; the idea germinated, and 
put forth its branches and produced leaves and 
flowers before our eyes; and if the effect was in 
one sense magical, it was nevertheless real, for it 
left the mind with a true impression of the creative 
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“thought which had moulded the institutions and 
literature of the Old Dispensation. 

How intense and living his own feeling for the 
Old Testament was, is best seen from the fact 
that he never lost his interest in its study, never 
reached finality in his researches, never ceased to 
be a learner. The Old Testament he has de- 
scribed as ‘the most unintelligible of books’; 
and to his latest years he would speak freely of 
the ‘surprise’ with which he read this thing or 
that in the prophets. The stimulus of his train- 
ing consisted very largely in the openness and 
freshness of mind which he brought to his work. 
Each day he seemed to come prepared to think 
out the subject afresh, and to reveal the working 
of his own thought upon it. He readily welcomed 
suggestions from the class; some he would dis- 
miss abruptly and discisively enough, on others he 
would dwell, as if there might be something in 
them! It was the example of a master at work 
in his calling; but a master who constantly ap- 
pealed to the intelligence of his pupils, and sought 
to make them fellow-labourers in the great and 
delicate art of interpretation. 

His theological standpoint was determined by 
his profound sense of the unity, and the unique- 
ness, of the Bible Revelation. His interest in the 
New Testament was hardly less keen and scholarly 
than in his own special province; and in the 
Bible as a whole, he found the complete expres- 
,sion of the knowledge of God on which the re- 
ligious life is based. He was very chary of 
admitting the intrusion of foreign influences in 
the religion of Israel, preferring to explain all its 
developments in the light of its own fundamental 
principles. Nor was his attitude towards modern 
scientific and philosophical speculation much 
more sympathetic, when they encroached on the 
sphere of religion, and confused the deeper 
intuitions of the spirit. Philosophy has one view 
of the world and the Bible has another, and these 
can no more conflict than the statement that the 
world is round conflicts with the other statement 
that it is green. But religion lives upon the 
scriptural view, and that view he expounded with 
a directness and a force that were at times 
startling. Criticism was to him no concession 
to an alien and irreligious tendency of mind ; it 
was a product of the true religious spirit; it was 
the effort of exegesis to be historical, ‘just that 
we may trace God’s historical fellowship with 
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‘was hardly the man to throw stones. 


mankind.’ But when science professed to explain 


away such moral mysteries as death and sin, his 
resistance was scornful and uncompromising. And 
he had no overweening anxiety to ‘harmonize’ 
the dictates of religion with the teachings of 
science ; he was not afraid of a paradox. ‘It is. 
no sign that you are wrong,’ he would say, ‘when 
you come to a precipice in religion’: adding, 
however, in a characteristic aside, ‘it’s a sign that 
you're wrong #f you go over.’ . 
With all his religious idealism, and all his re- 
finement and scholarly self-repression, there was’ 
visible in his work at all times the play of a 
strongly marked and racy individuality. The 
caustic humour of his northern birth could not 
be hidden ; and sometimes it made strange play 
with the abtruse matters that emerged in a critical 
discussion. One might have trembled for the 
effect on rigid dogmatists of some of his more 
daring sallies: as when he compared the Satan 
of the Book of Job to a sheep-dog, over-officious 
in his calling ; or declined to settle a difference of 
opinion between the same Satan and Professor 
Budde, having too much respect for the acuteness 
of both; or twitted Wellhausen for saying that 
Jahveh was a Being subject to unaccountable 
humours, by hinting that His servant in Gottingen 
No one was 
ever hurt by these rapier thrusts, and few mis- 
understood them. They did not disturb the 
fundamental seriousness, the absolute intellectual 
sincerity, of his work. And it counted for much 
in the influence he exerted that men had un- 
bounded faith in his veracity, and knew that his 
matured conclusions were uttered without reserve 
or fear. If he did not speak out everything that 
passed through his mind, he taught nothing that 
was not the genuine expression of his own think- 
ing. He has been blamed for excessive reticence 
in the disclosure of his views, especially his critical 
views; and it is true that he both hated con- 
troversy and showed considerable adroitness in 
keeping out of it. But when one considers that 
for forty years this man was in his place, quietly 
disseminating principles whose vitality none knew 
better than himself, retracting nothing and ex- 
plaining nothing, though he witnessed the theo- 
logical transformation he was bringing about, one 
will be little disposed to speak of diffidence or 
timidity: one will rather admire the high courage, 
the simple loyalty to truth, which enabled him, 


at: Dil Ds giae was to his intimate Giedds, 
e writer, who knew him but slightly and chiefly 
5 his later years, cannot tell. He did not go 


Bi “out of his way to form personal attachments with 


his pupils; and probably few were ever admitted 
to the sanctuary of his inmost thoughts. 


_ with him was more than most men’s close com- 
-panionship. There was always something elusive 


about his personality; and intercourse with him 


_ involved a series of surprises. 


and the style lucid and attractive. 


But every fresh 


But it | 
_ can truly be said that even a slight acquaintance 


| glimpse of his nature esvealea something that 
was attractive: he was so genuine and unassum- f 


ing and kind, so ready to BAD; so generous in his. 
appreciation of other men’s work. Even more 
than the charm of his conversation, one loves to 


think of his genial homely ways, his simplicity of 


mind, his humility, his wondering what made 
people so good to him, his sympathy with common 
folk, his fondness for little children: these and 
a hwsdeed kindred traits of character will long be 
talked of by many firesides, when men name with 
reverence and affection the greatest teacher they 
have known. 


‘Draper in Early CBristendom.,’ 


By THE Rev. Canon E. R. 


A NEw book on this subject has recently appeared 
in Germany.! It isa book of much interest and 
of permanent value. The matter is well arranged, 
The aim 
which the author sets before him is not merely 


‘critical or antiquarian investigation, but something 
_ deeper as well. 


He studies the prayer of early 
Christendom as an expression of its special re- 
ligious life. Hitherto, he says, there has been 
a reluctance to enter on this aspect of the subject. 
There have been preliminary questions to be 
settled, and, further, it is a subject which re- 
quires special delicacy in its treatment. It may be 
said without hesitation that the author has this 
delicacy of sympathy and appreciation. The tone 
of the book throughout, and especially of the part 
of it which relates to the prayer life of Christ, is 
reverent and full of feeling. The critic speaks, 
but it is the devout critic. 

On the other hand, it is clear from the first that 
the writer is a disciple of Harnack, and the book 
is dominated by a conception of the Person of 
Christ similar to his, appreciative, enlightening, 
as far as it goes, but, as we believe, wholly in- 
adequate. The Fourth Gospel is regarded as 
emanating from the circle of the disciples of 
St. John. The narratives of the Synoptists are 
very freely criticized; and the Pastoral Epistles, 


1 Das Gebet in der altesten Christenhett. Yon Eduard 


Freiberrn von der Goltz. Leipzig, 1901. 
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which afford so much light on the subject of 
early prayer, are dated in the generation after 
St. Paul. 

Considering the extent to which our knowledge 
of the inner life of Christ depends on the Fourth 
Gospel, it might be supposed that the refusal to 
acknowledge the historical character of that Gospel 
would vitiate the whole inquiry. But this is by no 
means the case. He grants that the writer had 
access to oral or written sources of information of 
the highest value. So far does he go in this direc- 
tion that he loses scarcely anything of importance 
by his formal abandonment of the Johannine 
authorship. One may almost say that he privately 
forms a conception of the character and aims of 
Christ from a study of this unhistorical document, 
and then coming back to his source, naively con- 
fesses that although the narrative is unhistorical, 
yet it is an admirable presentation of what Christ 
really was. 

The strongest instance is the sympathetic treat- 
ment of the prayer in Jn 17. It is, he says, a 
free composition by the author of the Gospel. 
It is quite impossible to say how much of it is 
genuine. It defies analysis. [Cp. p. 234, where 
he says the author forgets in 17° that he is repre- 
senting the Lord as the speaker.] And yet he 
proceeds to say (p. 31), ‘One cannot fail to recog- 
nize that nowhere else in the New Testament is 
the inner relation of Jesus to His Father, and to 
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those who believe on Hin, characterized with 
such tenderness and appreciation.’ And he goes 
on to point out, in a passage of much beauty, 
how precisely the leading thoughts of the prayer 
fit the moment and circumstances to which they 
are attributed. The same kind of acknowledg- 
ment is made with regard to the words of Jesus 
to the woman of Samaria (Jn 47"). There he 


fails, as he does with regard to 1227-28, to see the 
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precise fitness of the words to the connexion in 
which they stand, but of the words themselves he 
says: ‘Whether the words of Jesus (Jn 473-24), 
on worship in spirit and in truth are in this form 
an original saying of Jesus or not, at any rate they 
express what is most essential and important in 
the actual teaching of Jesus respecting prayer’ 
(p. 54): 

In short, we have to thank the author for 
bringing out the truth and beauty of the por- 
traiture of Christ in the Fourth Gospel, though 
he is precluded by his doctrinal preoccupation 
from realizing the full value of his own work. 
No writer has better shown how much the life of 
Jesus was a life of prayer, and how essential to 
Christian prayer is the conception of the filial 
relation to God, which was shown and taught by 
the Lord to His disciples. ‘The treatment of the 
Lord’s Prayer in pp. 43-53 is admirable. One 
point must be specially mentioned. He shows 
the wonderful capacity for expansion possessed by 
the Lord’s Prayer. ‘The Lord puts in the mouth 
of His disciples only what is most natural and 
most simple, what from their conditions and their 
circumstances must be the wish of their hearts. 
And yet there lay in the same words for the Lord 
Himself much more than the disciples could then 
understand ; the whole depth of His own religious 
consciousness, so far as He could communicate it 
to others, found simultaneously its expression 
therein’ (p. 43). The prayer is an expression 
of the innermost feelings of the believer at the 
most different stages of religious apprehension. 
The simple surface sense of the petitions and the 
profound developed sense are equally true. Again, 
he points out with truth that in the three first 
petitions there is no essential difference in the 
contents, but merely a change of the aspect in 
which the things of God are regarded. His 
suggestion that the words as Kat jets adyxapev 
k.t.X., are to be regarded as a warning to the 
worshipper and not a part of the prayer, seems 
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unnecessary. In St. Matthew's form the clause 
is not a claim of merit, but merely states the 
necessary condition for forgiveness as having been 
fulfilled. Attention should also be called to the 
fearless and devout exposition (p. 60) of the great 
promise to prayer (Mk TY fa. sa ; 

The treatment of prayer in the name of Jesus is, as — 
might be expected, unsatisfactory. It is not merely 
reduced to an appeal to, or commemoration of, 
Jesus as the teacher by whom the new spirit of 
filial prayer had been taught; but it is actually 
suggested (p. 124) that the growing practice of — 
using the formula of prayer in the name of Jesus 
Christ, led the author of the Fourth Gospel to — 
ascribe the command to use it to the Lord Him- 
self (as in Jn 151%). The real origin of the 
usage is, we are told, to be traced to the personal 
experience of St. Paul, whose whole relation to 
God was conditioned by ‘the day of Damascus,’ 
and the revelation then made to him. To most 
English readers this will seem a strange inversion 
of the facts. In the same section there is what 
may appear a slight inaccuracy, but is nevertheless 
an important one. ‘Until now, He (Jesus) had 
prayed with them and for them.’ There is no 
record of the Lord having prayed with His 
disciples. His teaching them the Lord’s Prayer 
cannot rightly be so understood. The absence of 
any notice of prayer with the disciples is remark- 
able and deeply significant. 

Later on in the work the author returns to the 
subject of the Lord’s Prayer in connexion with 
his leading idea of the freedom of prayer (‘das 
freie Gebet’) till far into the third century (p. 181). 
His frequent insistence on the view that the 
Lord’s Prayer was intended as a lesson in prayer © 
and not as a formula, though he admits that its : 
certain use as a formula must have been foreseen, 
may appear exaggerated. But it is part of a spirit — 
of protest against the medizeval notion of prayer, 
which is as necessary to-day as it was at the 
Reformation. The ideal for worship is prayer in 
the Spirit, in which the words uttered correspond 
precisely to the mind of the worshipper, or of the 
congregation united in the Spirit. Human nature 
being what it is, forms of prayer were, of course, 
inevitable and indispensable, as the author fully 
confesses; but they were a declension from the 
original ideal, and it is a merit in the book 


to press upon us the conviction that they were 
such. 
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__ The question of prayer to Jesus during His life 
on earth is treated in pp. 68-78, and is closed 


with the sound observation that the question of 


the justification of prayer to Jesus is not de- 


cided when it has been established that Jesus 
Himself has nowhere said anything about such 
prayer. . 

The second chapter deals with the prayers of St. 


Paul, and does full justice to the position of the | 


apostle in the development of the Christian life 
(pp. 83-84). But the failure to recognize the authen- 
ticity of the Pastoral Epistles leads to a strange 
misapprehension of the apostle’s mind towards 
those who lay outside the Christian circle (pp. 117, 
118). The severity of St. Paul which he refers to 
was to save the Church, and not from disregard 
of the individual. 

The chief interest of this chapter lies in the full 
investigation of the Pauline use of xvpuos, 6 Kiptos. 
The author is largely indebted to Dalman’s Worte 
Jesu; and for a clear understanding of the diffi- 
culties which beset the use of these terms in the 
Synoptists, the original investigation in Worte Jesz,! 
pp. 266-272, should by all means be consulted. 
But the examination of the Pauline use is von der 
Goltz’s own work. He concedes all that Christ- 
ology requires as to the implication of Deity in the 
Pauline uge of xvpios. It was for the apostle very 
nearly equivalent to the later phrase of Greek 
Christians, 6 @eds jv. It was the name for the 
revealed God on His cognizable and visible side 
(p. 98). But instead of drawing the natural infer- 
ence that St. Paul regarded Christ as truly God, 
he proceeds to explain away his concession very 
much in the manner of Harnack and Herrmann. 
The conception of a vague appeal to Christ in 
prayer really directed to God, which is all that 
the author acknowledges to be found in the 
Pauline Epistles, has already been well analysed 
by Seeberg (Die Anbetung des Herrn bet Paulus, p. 
so ff.), and von der Goltz has done nothing to 
meet Seeberg’s criticisms. It is interesting to 
note that the author takes the verb in ‘ Maranatha’ 
as imperative, and accepts this formula as one of 
the earliest beginnings of prayer to Christ. See- 
berg has shown that this is almost certainly the 
true interpretation, and thus Rev 22”, éepxou Kvpue 
*Inood, appears to be the Greek equivalent of the 
Aramaic phrase ‘Maranatha.’ It must, however, 


1 This work will shortly be published in an English 
translation by T. & T. Clark. 
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be allowed that, although direct prayer to Jesus is 
fully justified by N.T. usage, there is a practical 
danger of such prayer ‘ putting, as it were, into the 
background the glory and love of the Father’ 
(Bishop Westcott, Lessons from Work, p. 53). The 
bishop has in view, especially, ‘modern hymns 


_addressed to Jesus,’ and to this we may add 
- modern manuals for communicants. 
In the third chapter we pass from St. Paul to a 


general survey of Christian prayer in the apostolic 
and sub-apostolic age. Here we find an examina- 
tion of the phrase, émixadeio Oar 75 dvoua, which had 
been dismissed in a summary way in the preceding 
chapter, Theauthor’s endeavour is to give it such 
a wide and general sense as may invalidate its 
evidence for direct prayer to Christ. But Seeberg’s 
full and careful examination of the phrase in 
relation to the O.T. (of. ct. pp. 35-46), appears to 
establish the contrary. He claims to have proved 
that, ‘in LXX language, emixadeiobau is the specific 
expression for calling on Jahweh, and that the 
cases where the word is otherwise applied are only 
rare exceptions’ (of. cz. p. 40). The force of his 
argument depends largely on the amount of credit 
given to the early chapters of Acts. For those 
who accept them, the quotation of Jl 282 may well 
seem to be the turning point in the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘to call upon the Lord.’ 

There are interesting passages in this chapter 
(3rd) on early forms of doxology (p. 158), on the 
use and misuse of Amen (p. 160 f.), followed by an 
able survey of the first beginnings of the inevitable 
declension from the standard of primitive prayer 
(p. 161 and passim). Next we come to ‘ Das freie 
Gebet,’ which is, as has already been observed, a 
ruling idea in the book as a characteristic of early 
Christianity. He considers that the variants 
in the text of the Lord’s Prayer point to an 
absence of any sense of an obligation to an exact 
repetition of the Lord’s own words. It is satis- 
factory to observe the warm appreciation which 
he shows throughout for Dr. Chase’s ‘excellent’ 
work on the Prayer. Space forbids notice of the 
interesting observations on the prayer in Cem. ad 
Rom., and on the Eucharistic prayers in the 
Didache. The latter are especially suggestive and 
original. Of prayer and praise in the Apocalypse, 
he says that the book, instead of being a type for 
Christian worship, is itself dominated by the 
impression created by the contemporary worship. 
of the early Church. 
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The fourth chapter surveys the evidence as to 
Christian prayer in the end of the second century 
and in the third century. Here he can only rely 
on ‘occasional statements in Christian writers or 
on the wearisome, and always insecure endeavour 
to ascertain which are the older elements in the 
liturgies of the fourth century.’ The Canons of 
Hippolytus, and the Prayers of Serapion, however, 
form a happy exception. The chapter contains a 
full and interesting account of Origen’s beautiful 
treatise on Prayer, which exhibits clearly its apolo- 
getic purpose, and its consequent weaknesses, 
especially in the exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
But when all is said, Origen has done more to 
meet the philosophical difficulties attaching to 
prayer than any one has done since. 

An appendix (pp. 328-353), gives the more 
important texts which have been dealt with in the 
course of the book. 


Che Great Text Commentary. | 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


AOrouimos 


‘But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost 


is come upon you: and ye shall be My witnesses both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


But.—Instead of the useless knowledge they had asked, 
‘You cannot zzow the future, but you can make it.’— 
PELOUBET. 

Ye shall receive power.—This power includes: (1) 
the power of working miracles; (2) personal, moral, and 
spiritual power in the conflicts and temptations of life, and 
especially in bearing suffering and persecution for Christ’s 
sake ; (3) power in the ministry of the word.—ABBOTT. 

When the Holy Ghost is come upon you.—This clause 
describes the method by which they were to receive power, 
namely, by the Holy Ghost coming upon them. It con- 
templates, not a single outpouring of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, as the Authorized Version implies, but a new 
dispensation of the Spirit, whose indwelling presence 
should become a continuous power within them.— 
RENDALL. 

And ye shall be My witnesses. —‘ My (not uo, ‘to me,’ 
but pou, ‘of me,’ with the best MSS) witnesses’—not only 
witnesses to the facts of their Lord’s life, but also A/zs 
witnesses, His by a direct personal relationship.— 
KNOWLING. 
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give an adequate idea of the abundance of sug- | 


| the resurrection was the crucial fact which proved the 


: we 
It has not been possible in this brief revier to 


gestive thought, and the thoroughness and honesty ; 
which characterize the work. A sense of its © 
defective Christology has necessitated what may 
appear to be depreciatory criticism, and one 
cannot but feel that there was scarcely need to’ 
give the question of Prayer to Christ so predom- 
inant a position. The vigorous and eloquent 
defence of such prayer by Th. Zahn, which stands | 
first in his SAizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, 
will surely hold its ground against our author’s — 
comments. It would well repay translation into 
English. 

But we have no desire to depreciate the valuable 
contribution to theological literature which von der 
Goltz has given us, and must again express our 
sense of the insight, reverence, and ability with 
which he has performed his task. 


DocTRINA et sanguine. —BENGEL. - 

THE more special theme of their witness is to His 
resurrection: see 12? 232 315 488 532 789-43 1331 2215 2616 (the 
last two referring to Paul).— BARTLET. 

THE ‘apostles’ are simply ‘witnesses of Jesus’ (as the 
Lord’s own work was to bear witness to the truth); and as 


divine sonship of Jesus, an ‘apostle’ is in particular one 
who can bear witness that with his own eyes he has seen 
the risen Jesus, and it becomes a criterion of an ‘apostle’ 
to ask, Has he see Jesus our Lord >—RACKHAM. 

Both in Jerusalem, etc.—The Acts themselves form the 
best commentary on these words, and the words themselves 
might be given as the best summary of the Acts. We have 
first the preaching of the gospel in Jerusalem until the 
martyrdom of Stephen; then the dispersion throughout 
Judeea and Samaria (81) ; Philip going down to Samaria (8°) ; 
and afterwards Peter and John (84) ; then the conversion of 
Paul, the ‘ Apostle of the Gentiles,’ and the vision of Peter ; 
finally, a full account of the missionary labours of Paul and 
others, culminating in the establishment of the gospel in 
the capital of the world.—PacGE. ¢ 


EXEGETICAL NOTE. 
Power. 
In v.’ the word is éfovcla (R.V. ‘authority’), in v.8 
vvapus. The former is authority feither as delegated or 
unrestrained, the liberty of doing as one pleases (¢éeo71) ; 


é ms It is difficult for us to enter into the bewildering 
_ sense of desolation which the apostles must have 


< 


: felt on the eve of the Ascension. 
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. THE SERMoN. 
tis B _ Spiritual Power. 
: ‘By the late Canon Liddon, LED DCE. 


They had re- 
ceived a commission to make disciples of all the 
nations. But they seemed to lack nearly all the 
conditions of success, and the Lord Himself was 
about to leave them. He promises that they shall 
be strengthened for all that lies before them: ‘Ye 
shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you.’, 

1. What was this power? We see it best at 
work in the earliest history of the Church. 
Was it political power? The Church of Christ 
did in course of time acquire something very like 
the power of the sceptre. But at the beginning 
it was not so. It was not so when she worshipped 
in the catacombs, and bled in the amphitheatres. 
Political power is always a clumsy instrument for 
achieving spiritual success. 
power? The gospel has undoubtedly lightened 
man’s understanding and fertilized his thought. 


Our Lord had dwelt on the illuminating office of 


the Comforter—‘ He shall guide you into all the 
truth.’ And ‘perhaps the first apostles needed this 
assistance and profited by it in a special manner. 
Yet this was not the chief element of the promised 
gift, for the gospel is meant for the whole human 
family and not many learned were called. (3) Was 
it the faculty of working miracles? This was 
promised—‘ Greater works than these shall ye do 
because I go to My Father.’ It was realized in 
a remarkable way upon the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Almost every step of early Christianity is preceded 
or accompanied by miraculous manifestations. 
Yet miracle was not the essence of the promised 
power. The evidence of miracle can easily be 
evaded. Something more constantly available and 
more nearly irrresistible was needed. (4) It is 
spiritual, it is personal, it is moral power. And 
Spiritual power may be felt rather than described. 
It is nothing else than Christ’s spiritual presence, 
mantling upon His servants; they live in Him; 
they lose in Him something of their proper person- 


| ality ‘ “they are absorbed into, ine are pes 


(1) 


(2) Was it intellectual - 


| by a life higher than their. own, ‘This dated 
the gift of Pentecost, A power was abroad in the. 
world and men began instinctively doing homage 
to its silent influence. ~ 
_ 2. This power may be known by two leading 
symptoms :—(1) Consistency. The whole life is of 
/ a piece. Thought, feeling, action are in harmony. 
Throughout the life there runs a line of manifest 
persistent continuity of purpose. (2) Sympathy. 
Not merely fellow-feeling with those who suffer 
pain or experience pleasure, but the power of 
entering with intelligence and tenderness into the 
inner life and circumstances of others, however 
remote from us. Education may make men large- 
minded, but sympathy is the creation of religious 
conviction, and without sympathy religious influ- 
ence is scarcely possible. 

3. Three words of exhortation. See in the 
text: (1) a ground of confidence ; (2) a stimulus to 
continuous effort; (3) a preservative apa the 
snare of spiritual self-concett. 


Witnessing. 
By F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


1. Witnessing is still the most effective way 
of preaching Jesus and His gospel. The great 
Psalms, the great poems that reach the depths of 
the soul, grew out of the experiences of those who 
wrote them. 

2. The witness is to what Jesus has actually done 
for us, to the fulfilment of His promises, to His 
conscious presence, to His power to save from sin, 
to help in trouble, to the transformations he has 
wrought in character and life. 

3. The witness is borne (a) by words, for there 
is much which can be made known only by ex- 
pressing through speech the inner thoughts. (4) 
By life, deeds, conduct, and all outward expression 
of the inner character under various circumstances. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Two shght changes may be made in the wording of the 
text to bring it yet nearer to the Greek: ‘Ye shall receive 
power by the coming of the Holy Ghost upon you ; and ye shall 
be Jy witnesses.’ Thus read, the sacred promise seems to 
present two additional points of truth. First, the ‘recep- 
tion of power’ is practically identified with the ‘coming 
upon you of the Holy Ghost’ ; it is not merely its sequel, it 
is its other side. Then, the ‘witnesses’ are not only, as of 
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course they are, ‘unto Me’; they are also ‘Mine.’ They 
belong to Him to whom they testify. They testify because 
they belong. They belong that they may testify.—H. C. G. 


- MOULE. 


I SHALL never forget seeing some four hundred men and 
boys, some of them very little boys, turn out of a mine, 
each, every one, with a candle stuck in the front of his cap 
—all light-bearers. This is our need—for a// the church to 
witness for Christ. —R. H, LovELL. 


Once I had a series of meetings for any who wished to 
see me for individual counsel, which of course could not be 
given in the usual service of the church, Many remained 
spontaneously, and requested to be talked with. We had 
twelve church-officers, as good and true Christian men as 
ever church had; they sympathized with and helped the 
asked them to go and speak to the 
out that they might give their own 
the reply was the same from all: 
‘We will do anything else, but this we do not like to do.’ 
I repeat that not preaching, but personal testimony, is our 
great need. And ‘I urge you, if Christ has done anything 
for you, to tell it! Tell it! Oh, tell it!--R. H. LoveELt. 


meetings, but when 1 
anxious, and pointed 
testimony if nothing else, 


I saw the other day a numerical calculation in which I 
was greatly interested, and which is fitted to affect us 
Assuming the unevangelized population of the 
globe to be one billion and a seventh, and the number of 
true followers of Jesus Christ to be ten millions, allowing 
that each Christian were from this time forward to make 
one convert each year, within eight years from the present 
time the whole, population of the globe would be at the foot 
of the Cross !—C, H. PARKHURST. 


deeply. 


As Dr. Dale once pointed out, ‘preaching about Christ 
is not preaching Christ.’ When Leonardo took some one 
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to see his great work of the Last Supper,’ the first 1 
of the visitor was, ‘What a beautiful communion cup it was 
in front of Christ!’ The artist at once took his brush and 4 
painted out the cup. ‘Nothing,’ said he, ‘should ever — 
divert attention from Christ.’ When I have seen a mother % 
holding her child for its likeness to be photographed, Ihave 
often been delighted: to notice her ingenuity in getting 
behind the child and concealing herself, giving up the 
whole picture for her loved one. Oh, that we could all — 
live and so preach that men never saw, never heard, never 
thought about us, but only saw and heard and admired 
Christ—‘ witnesses for Him !’—R. H. Lovett. 
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(Patrick Walker. 


By tHE Rev. ApAM Puiiip, M.A., LONGFORGAN. 


We admire the enterprise and the national spirit 
that have led to the publication of this work.? 
Little can Patrick Walker, in his humble shop in 
Bristo Port, have dreamt that well on to twenty 
editions of some or of all his writings would be 
issued, and that the latest, published in 1901, 


1 The title-page of the two volumes of which we propose 
to speak reads : Six Saznts of the Covenant: Peden, Seniple, 
Welwood, Cameron, Cargill, Smith, by Patrick Walker. 
Edited, with Illustrative Documents, Introduction, Notes, 
and a Glossary, by D. Hay Fleming, and a Foreword by 
S. R. Crockett. Vondon: Hodder & Stoughton. 


would be the most sumptuous and appreciative 
of all. 

It was in 1724 that his first brochure, Some 
Remarkable Passages of the Life and Death of Mr. 
Alexander Peden, appeared. This has been re- 
printed again and again. In 1727 he issued Some 
Remarkable Passages of the Life and Death of Mr. 
John Semple, Mr. John Welwood, Mr. Richard 
Cameron, and five years later appeared the 
sketches of Cargill and Smith. In 1827 the 
Edinburgh firm of Stevenson put out a collected 
edition of Walker’s writings, with some additional 


2 ‘Presbyteriana. Ten years later it was re- 
ed in almost identical form. These have been 


superseded by the appearance recently of Dr. 
Fleming’s edition. It is a pleasure to handle the | 


volumes, which are similar in appearance to the 


_ Edinburgh edition of R. L. Stevenson’s works. 


_ Dr. Fleming is facile princeps our authority on 


_ ‘Covenanting lore,’ and it is scant praise to say 
that his workmanship is masterly. 


compass of about twenty pages he has given us an 


Introduction crowded with facts and ripe judg- 
The index is a model in fulness; the | 
glossary is good; his remarks on the various — 


ments, 


editions of Walker, and other bibliographical 


matters, erudite; and his notes, covering more - 


than a hundred pages, are a mine of curious and 


helpful information about books and pamphlets, | 
Compare, for ex- 
ample, his succinct sketch of the progress of the - 


about men and movements. 


Marrow Controversy (ii. 121), and his delightful 


note on the origin of the word ‘cant’ as a term | 
Dr. Fleming hazards | 
the suggestion that it perhaps owes its present | 


of reproach (ii, 156-157). 


use to the signature of some of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury. 
self sometimes as ‘ Matth. Cant.’ 


archy as a suitable synonym for hypocritical or 


affected talk ? 
Of one other note we must make mention, that 
referring to the parentage of Donald Cargill (ii. 


199-203). 


nothing could be finer. 
Fleming has made a real contribution to the 
elucidation of the matter. 

Of Patrick Walker little need be said. Accord- 
ing to the Biographia Presbyteriana, he was born 
between 1650 and 1660. This, however, is a 
mistake. 


eighteine years of age.’ So that, probably, he was 


born in 1666, the year of the Pentland Rising. | 
He seems to give us a glimpse of his parents when - 


he writes: ‘I have had the happiness to be a 


hearer of the gospel from my infancy, in fields | 


and houses.’ He was possibly present at Both- 
well Bridge in 1679. Three years later he was 


17 


> rather pretentious title Bio- | denounce 


Within the | 


Parker, for instance, signs him- | 
What could be > 
more natural, Dr. Fleming asks, than that the dis- 
affected should irreverently appropriate the most 
abbreviated title of the head of the English hier- | 


As an example of patient investiga-_ 
tion, skilfully grouped facts, and sifted evidence, © 
The result is that Dr. | 


For, in 1684, he is described in the > 
Register of the Privy Council as ‘but a boy of | 
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| was brought before the Privy Council, and receive 
| sentence of banishment to America, Thesentence — 
| was not carried through, but other cruelties met 
| him. In all, he was examined eighteen times. 
| If not the first, he was one of the first to be 
| tortured in ‘the thumbekins’ described by the 
| lords of council as ‘a new inventione and ingyne’ 
which was likely to be very effectual ‘for expis- 
| cateing of matters relateing to the Governement.’ 
| For a time he was a prisoner in Dunnottar Castle, — 
shut up in a vault with eight score persons, ‘ with- 
out air, without ease, without place either to lie or 
walk, and without any comfort save what they had 
from heaven.’ Still later he was brought back to 
Leith, whence he was to be shipped to New 
| Jersey. But he escaped, and finally joined 
| Renwick. He hailed the Prince of Orange as a 
deliverer, but was far from being satisfied with 
the Revolution, and he was displeased with the 
Union. 

Walker is commonly described as a pedlar; 
‘a Cameronian pedlar,’ the ‘half crazy,’ ‘ murder- 
ous pedlar,’ Mark Napier politely calls him, Dr. 
| Fleming doubts the accuracy of the ‘pedlar 
theory,’ which, in spite of his interesting com- 
ment, will probably continue to live. The point, 
however, is of little importance. 

Walker lived a good deal in Edinburgh, at 
one time within Bristo Port, at another in 
Candlemaker Row, where doubtless his window 
| overlooked the churchyard of Greyfriars, in which 
so many of his comrades had been laid. He 
seems to have died in 1745, at the age of seventy- 
nine. 

Of the value of his work the most contradictory 
opinions have been expressed. Between Walker 
and Wodrow there was no love lost ; and Wodrow’s 
references to him in his Correspondence are no more 
flattering than are Walker’s allusions to Wodrow. 

The younger M‘Crie speaks of his rude ungainly 
style, observing that it is hardly possible to read 
his vulgar and gloomy pages without an occasional 
feeling of disgust. 

To these and such judgments the present edition 
of Walker is answer. And throughout it, notably 
in Mr. S. R. Crockett’s Foreword, there is evidence 
of the persistent power that Walker’s pages have 
been exerting. Mr. Crockett tells us how they 
were the delight of his childhood. He carried 
them about in his blouse, he took them to bed 


das a rebel at Edinburgh. In 3x684he 
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“Ican see, of course,’ he says, ‘all the narrowness 
and occasional bitterness of the creed he expressed 
so admirably in the most vivid and distinctive 
Scots (of the biblical sort) ever written.’ Again: 


‘Any gift of understandable writing which I may — 


‘have attained since has been first of all owing to - 
the writer refers to three grounds on which 


this rugged, vehement, discursive Patrick.’ ‘About 


‘much of the writing of this unlettered packman — 


there seems a natural melody and fervour—like 
that of a linnet singing on a twig, a moment's 
burst and no more.’ 

Once again he writes: ‘I have always thought 
that a great deal of the incision and directness of 
the late Mr. Stevenson’s style in narration -could 
be traced to his familiarity with Patrick Walker’s 
account of the death of John Brown.’ 

R. L. Stevenson himself tells us that when he 
was a child, indeed until he was nearly a man, he 
consistently read Covenanting books. ‘ Now that 
I am a grey-beard,’ he writes in one of his letters, 
‘T have returned, and for weeks back have read 
little else but Wodrow, Walker, Shields, etc... . 
My style is from the Covenanting writers.’ 

The Pentland Rising and Thrawn Janet are 
steeped in the. spirit of Walker’s pages, and else- 
where in Stevenson are words and turns of ex- 
pression that recall the Cameronian. 

Of this influence too much may be made, and 
also too little. It is not claimed that Stevenson 
formed his style on the model of Walker. 
was an uneducated man. His spelling was bad, 
albeit better than the spelling of Claverhouse. 
Some, he tells us, quarrelled with his life of 


who knew Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, had fathered 
it upon him. He sometimes commences sentences 
and does not finish them, leaving them standing, 
as it were, on one leg. But a writer is to be 
judged by his best, rather than by his worst. And 


Walker at his best can scarcely be matched. A 


competent critic asserts that the most moving 
passage in Homer—the speech of Priam to 


Achilles—is not more moving than Walker’s 


account of the death of John Brown. 

But there are many passages which for force, 
directness, simplicity, and pathos will not easily 
be surpassed. Amongst these we would name 


Peden’s: interview with Renwick (i. 108); of 
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with him, he’ stored his mind with ‘them, and 
wherever he goes he takes them with him still. } 


Walker — 


Cargill rebuking Sir George Mackenzie (ii. 
of Samuel Rutherford and the Parliament (i. 359). 
And we take it from Stevenson’s lips as true | 
that it was through Walker and his comrades that 
he was impelled, perhaps unconsciously, to seek 


| the qualities of style that have given him his 


supremacy. ‘ 
In the preface to the Biographia Presbyteriana, 


Walker’s writings may be reckoned of value. — 

1. They are valuable to the writer of fiction as 
containing much outline of character, and innu- 
merable incidents illustrative of the manners of the 
time. That this is so, is evidenced by the extent 
to which our two foremost Scottish novelists have 
been influenced by them. We have referred to 
R. L. Stevenson’s indebtedness to them. Not less, 
perhaps, was Sir Walter Scott’s. According: to 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Patrick Walker is the original of 
Davie Deans, and some of the best-known passages 
in the Heart of Midlothian are founded on Walker, 
while Scott has reproduced some of his phrases. 
John Glas of Tealing, for example, is described by 
Walker as ‘a gazing glancing glass who loves to 
hear himself speak and the world to notice him.’ 
Scott makes Davie Deans speak of ‘ gazing 
glancing-glasses,’ and he took part of Davie’s 
tirade against dancing from Walker. One of the 
fine bits in the Aeart of Midlothian is where 
Deans speaks to Reuben Butler of his wife’s 
death, and in it he attributes the saying about 
the banks of Ulai to Carsphairn John (Semple), 
instead of, as should be, to James Welwood of 
Tundergarth, the father of John Welwood. In 


; ( | his notes Scott repeats the error, which double 
Peden for its want of grammar, although others | 


inaccuracy is to be noted in view of charges that 
are flung at Walker. In John Welwood’s life 
we are: told how Welwood said of a person: 
‘He’s a round-spun Presbyterian.’ Scott makes 


| Saddletree recommend Mr. Crossmyloof the advo- 


cate to Deans as ‘weel ken’d for a round-spun 
Presbyterian.’ : 

But let these instances suffice. ave 

2, They are valuable to the historian, con- 
taining. many minute facts for which, though 


| huddled together without method and order, we 


may elsewhere search in vain. 
One of the services which Dr. Fleming has 


; | rendered, has been to trace to their source’ many 
his account of the death of Peden (i. 97); of 


of Walker’s statements, with the result that while 


| some’ have been disproved, others have been 


notably confirmed. He has found his quotations — 
‘fairly accurate’ and his, dates ‘on the whole 
amazingly correct.’ 
Ayrsmoss, Sheilds and Walker are more accurate 


About the encounter at 


than Wodrow, Thomson, and Herkless. » 

-©When he records,’ writes Dr. Fleming, ‘ what 
he had personally seen or heard, his statements 
may, I think, be taken as absolutely truthful, 
subject of course to some allowance in details for 
lapse of memory.’ If this be a just judgment, it 
is remarkable, and has a close bearing on the 
truthfulness of his description of the death of 
John Brown. 

But accurate or not, Walker beth has and gives 
us his views of the leaders of the day, on the side 
of the Covenant and against it, and there are also 
in these volumes many curious glimpses into the 


religious life of Scotland during the earlier part of 


the eighteenth century. One such is Walker’s own 
appearance at Kinross in 1737, to lodge objections 
at the Associate Presbytery against their first two 
divinity students. (Cf. Andrew Clarkson and 
Patrick Walker, 1737. Vol. ii. 235. The 2/us- 
trative Documents, published for the first time, are 
full of interest.) 

3. They are valuable to the lexicographer as 
containing words and phrases peculiar to the 
country at the period in which he wrote. 

We pick the following, almost at random, from 
the glossary -—Bauchle, brat, coldrife, deaved, 
dissle, feelless, fell, ferly, gollerings, grat, hag and 
hash, letten, shoot the shower, wersh, wisned, 
to vaige. 

With words like these leaping from his pen it 
need not be said that his style is strong ; and 
while some of his descriptions are rude, unreason- 
able, and harsh, others are quaint, pithy, and 
forceful. He describes Sharp as ‘that compend 
of wickedness’ (i. 157); he speaks of ‘wisned, 
warsh, coldrife, formal sermons,’ of ‘liths and 
nicks of the gospel,’ of ‘feeble, feelless fingers,’ 


etc. 
There is often a quaint humour in what we find. 


To restrain vanity, we should remember that ‘the 
sheep’s old clothes are our new’ (i. 161). ‘When 
we were poor and had wooden cups at our sacra- 
ments, we had golden ministers; but since we 
have turned rich and have gotten golden cups, we 
have wooden ministers,’ etc. (i. 184). 

But the most valuable service which Walker has 
rendered, is to give us what, quite apart from the 


de She a 
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accuracy of particular incidents, is a living picture 
of great and, in the main, noble men and stirring 
movements. We have an atmosphere.. We have 
what was talked of and thought of in the moss- 
hags. We have the speech and the thoughts of 
the people by one of the people. And if it is 
true, in any sense, that the local paper reveals the 
inner. life of the country better than the larger 
journal, it is equally true that we get from the 
pamphlets and broadsheets and minor poetry of a 
people, glimpses of men which the stately historian 
may fail to catch. 


We should say that a good 
deal of insight into sides of Scottish life in the 
eighteenth century is to be got in Scotland’s Glory 
and her Shame, doggerel though the verses be. 
And in. Walker we have what none but one who 
had been hunted and tortured, who had passed 
through the tribulation of those days, could do 
more than suggest. ‘I for one,’ says Dr. Fleming 
truly, ‘would rather forego whole «volumes of 
commonplace histories written or revised “by 
men of sound judgment,” than give up Patrick’s 
lifelike sketches of the weird Peden, the resolute 


*Cameron, the devoted Cargill, and the lovable 


Renwick—the hunted leaders of what seemed to 
all but themselves and their followers, a forlorn 
hope and a lost cause.’ 

Lives seem often narrow on account of their 
surroundings. And we all share to some extent 
the prejudice and superstition of our time. But 
the test ofa life is its persistence, its fidelity, its 
aspirations, its flights. And what is certain is 
that few men have stood more bravely in Scotland 
for what they judged to be the will of God, or 
ruled their lives in view of loftier truths. What 
‘fit be that there is not in their lives the culture, 
the quiet, the beauty, the richness that themselves 
are an adorning? Were they not saints? We trow: 
they were; and perhaps among the. noblest. 
They had the strenuousness of the saints, the 
patience of the saints, their passion for Christ and 
their invincible faith in His triumph: ‘ They over- 
came by the blood of the Lamb and by. the word 
of their testimony ; and they loved not their lives 
unto the death.’ 

‘Pray meikle,’ said Peden ; ‘it is praying folk 
that will win through the storm.’ When Vilant 
was told of Cargill’s courage in preaching at every 
hazard, he said, ‘What needs all this ado? We 
will get heaven, and they will get no more.’ On 
this being repeated to Cargill,. he answered 


— _ —_ 


superbly, ‘ Yes, we will get more; we will get God 

glorified on earth, which is more than heaven.’ 
Take this from his last testimony : ‘I have followed 
holiness, I have taught truth, 7 have been most in the 
main things; not that I thought the things concern- 
ing our time little,’ etc (ii. 9). Elsewhere he says 
that he ‘never durst undertake to preach Christ 
and salvation to others until he was sure of his 
own’ (ii. 56). 

Renwick would say that he was never satisfied 
with himself unless his forenoon sermon ‘ was upon 
the doctrine of the gospel,’ and his afternoon 
‘upon the way of bearing the cross’ (i. 168). And 
listen to John Welwood: ‘I have no more doubt of 
my interest in Christ than if I were in heaven 
already,’ and almost his last words were: ‘ Now, 
eternal light, no more night or darkness to me’ 
(i. 216). : 

Let any one read Peden’s prayers or his letters 
to the prisoners at Dunnottar and he will know 
what kingly men they were. ‘It is easy for 
Christ to be holden busy in dividing the fulness of 
His Fathers house to His poor friends; He 
delights not to keep mercy o’er night.’ And so 
on in this strain. Or take this from Cargill, 
Tennysonian in its figure: ‘Fear not, and the God 
of mercies grant a full gale and a fair entrie into 
His kingdom, that may carrie sweetly and swiftly 
over the bar that you find not the rub of death’ 
(ii. 20). 

There are questions that occur to any one 
reading those sketches which can scarcely be an- 
swered. What are we to make of their prophecies ? 
It was just as if they had second sight—such was 
their prevision of the future. We do not need to 
credit everything that is attributed to Peden and 
Semple and Cameron and Welwood, and yet 
much remains unexplained. Something may be 
put down to superstition ; something to imagina- 
tion ; something to clear-sighted judgment on the 
issue of events, But there is an element beyond, 
as if in those stormy days the grace that seized 
them acted like a new sense. 

In certain quarters, it is held that Dr. Fleming, 
though erudite as a historian, is biassed in favour 
of the men of the Covenant.’ In so far as 
enthusiasm for heroic character and deeds may 
bias, he stands condemned. Yet it can hardly be 
gainsaid that he always brings a stern array of 
facts to sanction his judgments, whether of praise 
or blame. As one illustration we would refer to 
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his capable analysis of Mr.. J. Dru & 
argument about Zhe Bluidy Banner, said to have — 
been used at Drumclog, and his well-marshalled 
facts to explain the story of the banner. Another 
illustration is his note on the death of John — 
Brown. Writing in the Atheneum, Mr. Lang 
contests his position, adding, however, that on 
this point alone, his note is inadequate. It is 
possible that the final word has not been spoken 
on this incident. But in a couple of pages (ii. 
135-137), Dr. Fleming has carried the story up 


to its earliest reliable sources, he has exposed the 


sorry blunders of Aytoun, discovered the taint in 
Mark Napier, and indicated why the statement 
of Claverhouse, written on the back of the event, 
is open to suspicion. 

It will be remembered that after testing Patrick 
Walker in every conceivable way, Dr. Fleming 
came to the conclusion that when he recorded 
what he had personally seen or heard, Walker’s 
statements might be taken as absolutely truthful, 
subject of course to some allowance in details for 
lapse of memory. Patrick, it is clear, asserts that 
he got the story from John Brown’s widow 
‘sitting upon her husband’s gravestone.’ It is 
not to be expected that Claverhouse should have 
detailed the story of Brown’s death. He simply 
writes to Queensberry, that having ‘found bullets 
and match in his house, and treasonable peapers, 
I caused shoot him dead; which he suffered very 
inconcernedly.’ But how much even seems to 
be covered by those words, ‘which he suffered 
very inconcernedly.’ 

Beyond this the Drumlanrig papers show that, 
especially in 1684, the atmospheres was one of 
falsehood and suspicion. At times Claverhouse 
was only too anxious to vindicate his fidelity. 
We find him, for example, writing in that year 
that those who thought to misrepresent him would 
find themselves mistaken, ‘for both in the King 
and churches interest, dryve as fast as they think 
fit, they will never see me behynd.’ In December 
he was in a state of irritation. He had declared 
that he would never again plead for any one. 
There is coarser speech than this in his correspond- 
ence. So far as we see, there is nothing in his. 
letters to discredit the story of Brown’s death, 
while there is much in the treatment of his. 
nephew to discredit himself. 

Mr. Lang thinks that John Binning (i. 297), 
who was hanged by Drummond at Mauchline on. 
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the 6th of May 1685, was Brown’s nephew. Dr.,| . The reference in the note, vol. i. p. xx, should 


Re 
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ground. 
It is in this spirit, with care for facts and 
accuracy, that the volumes have been prepared. 


<>: 


Fleming, notwithstanding the Despot’s Champion, '| be i. 363, not i. 163. 
leaves Binning unidentified. He calls attention - 
to him, but commits himself to no precarious 


And who is correct about Marion Kinloch? 
Dr. Fleming or Walker? Cf. i, xxxix and i, 285. 

We venture to express the hope that the 
volumes will be reissued in’ a less expensive 
form. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Herrmann’s ‘ Sthis.’ * 


It is a token of the merits of this treatise that it 


has, within so short a time, attained to a second 
All the more striking this is, because it | 


edition. 
is one of a series of handbooks dealing with all 
the theological sciences. No doubt individual 
books in a series are helped by the series, but it 
also happens that individual books are heavily 
weighted by the series. But the Z¢hik of Herr- 
mann has found its readers, and has deserved to 
find them, speedily. It has those characteristics 
which have established a lasting bond between 
Herrmann and his readers, and makes them feel 
as if they and he were on terms of personal friend- 
ship. Certainly his readers rise from the perusal 
of his books strengthened and refreshed from con- 
tact with a man of such simplicity of aim, fervour 
of character, and clearness of thought. They may 
differ from him in many ways, may hold that 


metaphysics has its share in legitimate human — 


thought, and that epistemological problems may 
obtain a solution, but they cannot fail to profit by 
his strenuous insistence on the necessity of having 
regard to experience in morality and religion. 
Many other elements of worth in his writings 
might be mentioned were there time, but we need 
all our time to give some account of the work 
before us. 

The Preface to the second edition contains a 
brief description of the attitude of the author 
towards the sciences and towards metaphysics. 
He affirms that the scientific view of nature has 
become part of our mental and spiritual life, and 


1 Grundriss der Ti heologischen Wissenschaften : Ethtk. 


° 
Von D. H. Herrmann, Professor der Theol. an der Uni- 


versitat, Marburg. Zweite Auflage. Tiibingen und Leipzig : 


J. C. B. Mohr. Price M.3.60 ; bound, M.4.60. 


that it is really a revelation of the eternal God. 
We sympathize with this attitude of mind, and are 
glad to meet with any vindication of science as a 
means of enabling us to understand the earlier 
‘revelation of God, to wit, that revelation which He 
has been able to put into His works. But after 
all, the works of God are but a very partial revela- 
tion of Him. Herrmann declares that he does not 
know a metaphysic that is helpful as science is 
helpful to man. He proceeds to his work without 
any metaphysical presupposition ; at least, he says 
so, and he means what he says. We are not sure 
that he has succeeded in avoiding metaphysics. 
In fact, the resolution to avoid metaphysics implies 
a metaphysic, at least of a negative kind. These 
perennial questions about the nature of things, 
about God, man. and the world, that press on 
every generation, and which will not leave men 
alone, can a writer on ethics pass them by, or 
neglect them? Do not the sciences leave the 
fundamental question of their foundations to 
metaphysics? and must we not at one stage or 
other raise the ultimate questions involved in the 
possibility of experience and of knowledge? Our 
author has his metaphysic after all, as might be 
easily shown. 

The first part of the treatise deals with ethics 
generally, and the second part with Christian 
ethics. An Introduction sets forth the problem 
of ethics, and describes the method of ethics. 
After the statement of the problem and the de- 
scription of the method of ethics, we enter on the 
task of ethic proper. ‘Natural Life and a Moral 
Thinking’ (Denken) is the title of the first part. 
Life controlled by natural impulse and how it is 
transformed into a life regulated by moral con- 
siderations may be roughly indicated as the thesis 
of the first part. A series of sections lead us 


~ eudzemonism. 
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‘easily and ina most interesting way along from 


- the mere self-preservation of a creature,on through 


‘a description of desire and will to the conception 
of self-control. At this point emerges the moral 
problem, properly so-called. The moral problem 
is set forth, and:the growth or emergence of the 
moral out of the natural is described, and we have 
two sections on individual eudemonism and social 
Many questions are left on one 
side ; he will have nothing to do with determinism 
or indeterminism. Hedonism in all its forms is 
rejected ; and he will not lay stress on anything 
which he cannot verify by’an interrogation of the 


individual moral consciousness as it exists in a’ 


society which may be regarded as normal. It is 


wonderful how much he has accomplished by this | 


method, and how fruitful are the results he has 
won, The root of all ethical life he finds in the 
trust which is evoked in us by intercourse with our 
fellow-men. Through that. trust we win the great 
moral ideas of the worth of persons, the independ- 
ence of persons, and the infinite character of 
obligation. Here comes a characteristic recon- 
ciliation of egoism and altruism. Self-assertion 
must be suppressed so far, at least, as to enable us 
to have moral communion with other people. 

Moral thought in its historical reality is well set 
forth in a number of sections which lead us over 
important ground. The beginning of moral life, 
the moral law, the significance of moral law 
for the personal life of man,. freedom in the 
moral meaning of the word and the world into 
which freedom leads us, the dualism of moral 
thought, moral evil, the feeling of guilt and the 
perfection of moral thought, are themes discussed 
luminously, and on them much might be said in 
approval and, perhaps, in dissent were there time ; 
but there is no time, 

The second part has for theme the Christian 
Moral Life. Moral life is the direct outcome of 
Christian life, in fact it is the direct expression of 
that life. The first section deals with the origin 
of Christian life, and the second deals with its 
development. Through various subsections we 
are gradually led, and each part adds distinctly to 
the wealth of a highly interesting and important 
argument. ‘Redemption through Christ Jesus,’ 
‘Christian Faith,’ ‘Christian Faith‘as the Conscious- 
ness of Divine Forgiveness,’ ‘Christian Faith as the 
Power of doing Good,’ are the names of sections 
which lead to Christian faith as communion, and 
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the description of moral law as set forth by Christ. 


Under the title of ‘The Development of Moral 
Life’ he treats of the service of God first in those 
institutions naturally constituted. Thus we have 
lucid accounts of the service of God in the family, 
in culture-fellowships, and. generally in the state. 
There is a fine and beautiful description of the 
function of a Christian man in the world. Sections 
on the Christian Character, Virtues, and Duties 
complete an edifying and instructive book. 

We are glad to have the opportunity of calling 
attention to this significant book and to its im- 
portance. Christian ethic in the proper sense of 
the word has been late in its appearance in the 
Christian world; at all events, in the world of 
Christian literature. The specific task of it was 
set forth first by Schleiermacher. And it is only 
since its statement by him that it has won for 
itself a place among the theological sciences. 
Many treatises have been written on Christian 
ethics in Germany; in English we cannot re- 
member half a dozen. Happily, theologians have 
awakened to the need of a Christian ethic. We 
owe much to Germany, but we must, after all, 
write our own theology. For German theology 
cannot be transplanted bodily. It may be assimi- 
lated, but there are German peculiarities and pro- 
vincialisms which will always appear strange to us. 
While we-are thankful for all they teach us, we 
must do our own work, and in no sphere is this so 
needful as in Christian ethics. 

J. IvERACH. 


Aberdeen. 
TS a 


British Hhifosophy of Refiaton.’ 


MARSHALL’s book on present-day tendencies in 
our philosophies of religion is a very interesting 
and creditable work. But it is not possible to 
regard it as a wholly satisfactory performance. It 
deals with the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Yet the treatment leaves the first half of that period 
practically a total blank. Its list of the literature 
relied upon by the author is as remarkable for 
what it includes as for what it omits. Not even 
German thoroughness—were it more in evidence 
than it is here—could make the handling adequate 


1 Die gegenwirtigen Richtungen der Religionsphilosophie 
in England und thre erkenntnistheoretischen Grundlagen, 
Von Newton H. Marshall. Berlin; Verlag von Reuther & 
Reichard, 1902, Pp. vii, 136, M.4.50. 


. 


standing this unhopeful aspect, the author shows 
himself, within his somewhat limited and stereo- 
typed range of writers and themes, in the main a 
careful and capable thinker. . ; tis 
Marshall treats the subject under three types: 
(x) Naturalism; (2) Objective Idealism ; (3) 
 Tdealism of Freedom. He adopts Professor 
Dilthey’s definition of each of these types. Pro- 
fessor Fraser, in less pronounced form, adopts this 
method. It has, no doubt, the merit of simplicity. 
But if Religion be, as our author says in his 
introduction, the most complex product in the 
development of human life, then it becomes very 
questionable if such division can be adequate or 
serviceable. Some fuller scheme, like that of Dr. 
Caldecott’s recent work, is likely to be more 
useful. Marshall follows the peculiarly German 
mode of considering the epistemological principles 
involved, in each of the three cases or types, 
after which he examines the religious contents of 
each. One of the best and freshest features of the 
book is its occasional grouping of theories and 
tendencies. 


His criticisms of Huxleyan teaching: and | 


Spencerian. doctrine carry nothing new, but his 
arrangement and way of stating the case have 
their interest. The religious content of Naturalism 
is dealt with in a way too discursive and slight to 
be of value to English readers. 

Objective Idealism opens with a discussion of 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, and its criteria 
of reality and truth. This is one of the best parts 
of the book. It will not be without interest even 
for such as may have read Professor de Sarlo’s 
fine critique in Italian on Bradley, or that in 
English by Professor Pringle Pattison. Good 
also, but at points not so fortunate, is the handling 
of the religious content of Objective Idealism. 
He sees no escape for Cairdian philosophy from 
the brand of Pantheism. 

Passing to the Idealism of Freedom, 
Martineau taken as chief representative. There is 
nothing remarkable in the treatment of this part 
of the subject, which betrays a too implicit or 
exclusive reliance on one or two authorities. 
Indeed, the author’s insufficient knowledge of the 
recent British literature of the subject becomes at 
times painfully evident. A certain lack of range, 
justice, variety, and up-to-dateness is the result. 
This is a pity, for the author has a genuine love of 
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- with such evident gaps in knowledge. Notwith- | 


we have: | 
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his subject and. an undoubted fitness for his 


| difficult task, and it is to be sincerely hoped’ he 
| will one day, with wider knowledge, erect this 


book into the notable achievement it might very 
well become. The style is much to be com- 
mended. -But is it not a pity that the conclusion 
of the whole matter to which he has come should 
be so negative? His. findings are: (1) none of 
the three forms of religious content is satisfactory, 
the epistemological base being. in every case 
untrustworthy, and metaphysical moments vitiating 
the religious result; (2) the need is for a surer 
epistemological basis on which to rest scientific 
theology in the future. But who would not prefer 
to stand with those great minds in Germany itself 
to whose clear vision larger truth, reality, fruitful- 
ness, and inspiration present themselves in British 
philosophy of religion to-day than have been 


garnered by our author ? 
James Linpsay. 
Kilmarnock. 


S 
o 


SKe WineteentB Century.’ 


Tus is a great book on a great subject. It is 
nothing less than a well-planned attempt to review 
the progress of the world from 1800 to 1900. 
One man could hardly accomplish the task, even 
if such a review were within his power, until the: 
succeeding century was well advanced; but it 
has been done to date, and well done, by a band 
of thirty-two writers, each taking up one aspect 
of the movement of the world. The separate 
articles are introduced by a general review of the 
whole century from the pen of Vicomte Eugéne- 
Melchoir de Vogiié. They are concluded by an 
appeal towards unity, under the sheltering wings 
of the (Roman) Catholic Church, by His Eminence 
Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris. The work 


‘has been published by a Committee working under 


the presidency of Monseigneur Péchanard. It has 
the rare privilege of bearing on its front page a. 
dedication graciously written by His Holiness: 
Leo xu: ‘Regi Saeculorum Immortali, Honor 


et Gloria.’ 
The writers are mostly men of note, and a few: 


Mouvement du Monde de 1800 a 1900. 
Publie par les Soins d-un Comité sous la 
Paris, Rue de 


1 Un Siecle. 
Huitiéme mille. 
présidence de Monseigneur Péchanard. 
Meziéres 10. H. Oudin, Libraire-Editeur. 
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_ of them: bear names well known beyond France. 
With all the lucidity and charm of French writing, 
they tell us how the world has fared during the 
last one hundred years. In general, their point 
of view is twofold—as Frenchmen and as Roman 


Catholics. As is natural and inevitable, the import- 


ance of the French Revolution and the work and 
influence of Napoleon 1. are widely recognized, 
but with a wise discrimination. A very inter- 


esting parallel is drawn between the sixteenth | 


and the nineteenth centuries, showing how thought 
and life in both have been affected by the new 
knowledge of the world and its laws. Like all 
Gaul, the subject of this work is divided into three 
parts : (1) the Political and Economic Movement, 
(2) the Intellectual Movement, and (3) the Reli- 
gious Movement. 
find such subjects as the Work and Influence 
of Napoleon 1.; the Growth of Nationalities ; 
Methods of Government and Legislation; the 
Partition of the World; then War, Commerce, 
Literature, and the Social Question in the Nine- 
teenth Century. In the second section there are 
reviews on such matters as the Press, Education, 
Criticism, Philosophy, Literature, Music, etc. 
Under the third head are treated Religion and 
Religions, Non-Christian Religions, the Expansion 
of the (Roman) Catholic Church, and other cog- 
nate subjects. It is not easy to characterize each 
article in this remarkable volume, but for general 
interest we may specially commend those on the 
Partition of the World, by M. René Pinon, and 
on Literature, by M. F. Brunitiére. 

In the third division, which deals with the 
religious history of the century, we have an exceed- 
ingly interesting account of the Tractarian Move- 
ment, from a Roman Catholic point of view. The 
strength of the present Catholic tendency in Eng- 
land is recognized, but the proofs of it which are 
given, are not those to which we are accustomed. 
It is the imitation of the Constitution of the Roman 
Catholic Church, not the imitation of its forms 
of worship which is noticed. ‘The Pan-Anglican 
Synods of Lambeth were intended to be Universal 
Councils. - One could even believe for a 
moment that Anglicanism was going to have a 
pope. Its head, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
endeavoured to secure a supreme jurisdiction over 
the 162 Anglican bishops of the whole world, 
and over the numerous missionary societies, . . . 
but this attempt at “popery” did not succeed, 
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Under the first division we. 


| (p. 763). 
_a statement as the following to appear in a sober 


hand. . . . The English Church remains what it 


has always been, “a juxtaposition” of believers, 
over whom there is only the political power of 


the Crown.’ This declaration, however, should 
be noted: ‘When ‘the prodigal son returned to 
his father’s house, he confessed and deplored his 
errors. The English must repeat the ‘‘ Peccavi” 
before re-entering the pale of the Church. . . 
Such is the opinion which has prevailed in the 
councils of the Sovereign Pontiff’ (p. 763). 

In a work like this it is inevitable that the 
place and work of Great Britain in the last century 
should receive prominent notice. If, however, 
the opinion of intelligent contemporary foreigners 
is the nearest approach to the judgment of history, 
it is to be feared that our sentence will not be 
one of honour. But as we read this tentative 
estimation of what we have done, we begin to 
hope that when present jealousies and prejudices 
are forgotten, our place and work in the world 
will appear in a better light. There are, we think, 
indications of prejudice against us in some portions 
of this work. For instance, it is acknowledged 
that the first serious step towards the suppression 
of slavery was taken when Britain secured the 
insertion of an article in the Treaty of Paris in 
1815, by which the signatory Powers engaged 
themselves to suppress it; but this admission is 
introduced by the statement that Britain’s interest 
in this case found itself in accord with humanity 
(p. 100). 

We are not proud of the Crimean War, but 
we were under the impression that our soldiers 
did more than is allowed them here. ‘At Bala- 
clava the English cavalry sacrificed themselves with 
their traditional bravery ; at Inkerman, where the 
English were surprised and surrounded, Bosgnet 
came,up with his zouaves and released them’ 
(p. too). The pacific conquests of Christian mis- 
sionaries are attributed, above all, to the labours 
of French Catholic missionaries, for ‘English 
missionaries have too often been instruments of 
politics or commercial agents’ (p. 144). Again, 
they ‘propogate with Protestantism the political 
and economic influence of the mother-country’ 
Is it not prejudice which allows such 


review : ‘Gordon was left to perish without help ; 
was it not necessary that the whole of the Soudan 


_ should belong to the Dervishes, that it might 


aa 


7 


| dud the rights of individualism regained the upper ne 


— 
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sanee 
‘the ruin of Ab 


Mr. Chamberlain’ (p. 114). 


: ther? (p. 54), but such a sentence is out of place 


| success are accounted for as . 
: of Abyssini policy persisted in for a century carried o a 
1S esolved on from to-day. ‘The | men Tr ike first rank ; an oie at oe i 
by the hurrying watch (4 /a montre | eminence; the possession in all the seas of the 
: | great junctions of international commerce; and 
partisan newspaper might write of the South | also, it must be said, the total absence of every 
un war that ‘all right and honour are on | scruple of international probity —these are the 
ne side, and all injustice and villainy on the | causes of the success of the English expansion.’ 


and the 


in a work which aims at an unbiassed review of | 
_ the world’s history. Our Colonial expansion and 
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Moint and Telustration 


Prayer is High Work. 
The Personal Life of the Clergy (Longmans). 
THOSE who pray much are increasingly convinced that 
Prayer is high work. Have we not been guilty of making 
a serious mistake in the way in which we have sometimes 
allowed ourselves to speak about prayer? How common it 


_ is to hear it suggested, ‘If you cannot do anything else, at 


~ 


least you can pray.’ Surely that must be wrong. Surely it 
would be more true to say, ‘If you can pray, if you have in 
any degree acquired the holy art, then for God’s sake and 
man’s sake do not do anything else. Give yourself to it; 
continue on the mount with hands upraised. There will be 


~ no lack of fighters down below, who will triumph by the 


help of your prayers.’-—A. W. ROBINSON. 


An Examination Paper. 
The Personal Life of the Clergy (Longmans). 

ON the closing page of the Gospels there is contained 
what we might not inaptly describe as an examination 
paper intended to test proficiency in discipleship. It con- 
sists of but three questions, and they are all alike: ‘ Lovest 
thou Me?’ Christianity can only have its perfect work in 
us as we set ourselves to learn the lesson of absolute de- 
votion to our Lord.—A. W. ROBINSON. 


And I Work. 
Thoughts for Everyday Living (Scribners). 

‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ And I 
work! Say that too. If you destroy the sequence, life 
loses heart, and joy, and meaning, and value. Swing into 
line with the eternal energy, be a force among forces, a 
toiler, a producer, a factor, and life never loses its tone and 
flavour, its bead or glamour. There is no real taste to 
bread nor bliss in sleep for the idler. He is the doubter, 
the sceptic, the unhappy man. His idleness proclaims him 
diseased and decaying. —MALTBIE D, BaBcock, 


Self- Betrayal. 
Thoughts for Everyday Living (Scribners). 
‘EVERY man imputes himself,’'—so Tennyson once said. 
It is a startling thought. Judging is self-betrayal. By the 


judgment with which we judge, we are ourselves judged. 
By our words we are justified or condemned. We should 
be more slow to judge if we realized that the judgment we 
utter transfers us instantly from the judge’s bench to the 
prisoner’s bar.—MALTBIE D, BABCOCK. 


A Whole Crown. 
Gipsy Smith (Law). 

My father was on one occasion preaching in the open air 
to a great crowd at Leytonstone. A coster passing by in 
his donkey-cart shouted out: ‘Go it, old party; you'll get 
’arf a crown for that job.’ Father stopped his address for a 
moment, looked at the coster, and said quietly, ‘No, young 
man, you are wrong. My Master never gives half-crowns 
away, He gives whole ones. ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.’’’ 


The Giver or the Giit. 
Gipsy Snuth (Law). 

My wife and I took our children to the bazaar, and there 
I encountered my good friend Mr. Byrom—a bachelor he 
then was. My daughter Zillah was hanging around me, 
and I was delighted with her love and sweet attentions. 
But I was afraid that she might worry my bachelor friend, 
unaccustomed to children: so I took some money out of my 
pocket, and displaying it in the palm of my hand, said to 
my little girl, ‘Zillah, take what you like and go and spend 
it.’ Her big, dark eyes filled with tears. She looked up 
‘wistfully at me, and said, ‘Daddy, I don’t want your old 
money, I want you! You have been away from us for 
seven months; do you know it?’ I felt that my little girl 
had justly rebuked me, and I felt at that moment how 
different she was from many people in the world who are 
willing to have the gifts of God, and yet do not recognize 


| Him as the Father. 


Where are you converted? 
Gipsy Smith (Law). 
He marched boldly forward and knelt down at the 
' penitent-form, He came back to his aunt and said, ‘I have 
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been down there. I have knelt, and it is all right now. ~ Of 
course it is: I am saved.’ ; “e 
A few days later, entering the house, I found a great 
commotion was proceeding. Albany and the maid had 
fallen out, and he was giving her a very lively time. I 
called the little rebel to me and said, ‘ Albany, what is the 
matter?’—‘I am in a fearful temper.’ ‘So it seems, but | 
you must not get into a temper. They tell me you went 
forward to the penitent-form the other night ?’—* Vern 7 
am afraid, then, you are a backslider to-day.’—‘ No, I am | 
not; I am not aslider at all.’ ‘But when people are con- 
verted their temper gets converted too. Come, let us con- | 
sider the matter. How do you know you were converted ? | 
Where were you converted?’ The poor little fellow looked 
at me for a long time in deep puzzlement, casting his eyes 
up to the roof, then down to the floor, and round the room, 
racking his little brain to discover in what part of him con- 


version took place. At last an inspiration visited him. ~ 


Crist s Treatment of Jndiqnation. 


A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By tHe Rev. Joun R. Lecce, M.A, Buckuurst HI, Essex. 


Ir has been said that our age ‘has lost the genius 
of indignation.’ If so, it is a grievous loss. For 
the instinct of indignation has a holy root. It is 
‘a spark that disturbs our clod.’ It is an indica- 
tion of the ‘divine root of the human pedigree.’ 
The man and the people that have little of it are 
morally anzemic. 

A study of the Gospels to see how Jesus deals 
with the manifestation of indignation will initiate 
us into the secret and method of Jesus. An hour 
in the divine academy will be an hour well spent. 
It will pass in the company of the Master, and it 
will show us ‘the training of the twelve’ going on 
under His hand. 

i. Taking passages in the evangelists and one 
other passage in the Epistles, where persons are 
seen ‘moved with indignation,’ it will be found 
that there was an educational curriculum in the 
treatment of this feeling which involved uprooting 
on the one hand, and included the planting and 
the nourishing on the other, of the Christian 
temper of indignation in the heart of humanity. 
For this flame of feeling, this tongue of fire, this 
flash of the warmth of the soul, which we call 
Indignation, shot across the life of the Saviour of 
the world. In the sky of that life its jagged and 
forked streaks of light and its waves of, heat 
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‘could send it. 


—-de- 


«Daddy, I am saved all round my head!’ Iam afraid that — 
Albany’s case is the case of a great many people; their 7 
religion is in their heads ; and that means that it is too high. — 


We in Him and He in Us. 
; Gipsy Smith (Law). 
My father has an alert mind, and some of the illustrations 
in his addresses are quaint. During my mission at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, he spoke to the people briefly. 
His theme was ‘Christ in us and we in Christ,’ and he 


said: ‘Some people may think that that is impossible; but - 


itis not. The other day I was walking by the seaside at 
Cromer, and I picked up a bottle with a cork in ataleee 
filled the bottle with the salt water and, driving in the cork, 
I threw the bottle out into the sea as far as my right arm 
Turning to my wife I said, “‘ Look, the sea 
is in the bottle and the bottle is in the sea.” So if we are 
Christ’s, we are in Him and He is in us.’ 


vibrate, circulate, and dart forth like the undula- 
tions of the ‘ Northern Streamers’ in the skies of 
winter. And at the first gleam of them it is not 
always easy to say whether they have been set on 
fire of hell or are heaven-kindled. 

Flash the first (not in order of time but of treat- 
ment) is seen in Mt 21) to be issuing from the 
stony-hearted chief priests and scribes. It is the 
spark out of the flint, struck out of the flinty 
souls by the clearing of the temple courts of 
money-changers and dove-sellers, by the wonderful 
works which He did on blind and lame, and last, 
but not least, by the shoutings of the little ones 
which prolonged yesterday’s echoes of the acclaim- 
ing multitudes, The men of the flinty hearts were 
exasperated, and they took to bullying the bairns 
and the Master. Whence this flash came is all 
too clear; who stoked its angry fires is beyond 
all doubt. 

Flash the second, in Mt 2074, gleams in another 
atmosphere. Not foes of Christ, but friends of 
His, are on fire with it. It shoots up in the midst 
of the memorable scene when the mother of the 


| two sons of thunder asks for front reserved seats 


near the throne in the kingdom of heaven. 
Mother-like, she thinks her sons equal to that 
high station. But Jesus tells her that He cannot. 


a 


. 


fA et 
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' which none is better known, none is more valued 
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make a free gift of such seats. All this the ten’ 
heard, and felt very sore. Every word was fuel | 
for their fire of indignation. Whence this flame? 
Was it wholly pure? Was it burning brightly un-— 
mixed with unworthy elements? Wait and let the 


treatment of Jesus answer. 
Hash the third glitters in Mt 268. It leaps out 


amid the courtesy and hospitality of the house of | 
Simon the leper. 


1 Again it is the disciples who are 
the sinners. And the alabaster box with its costly 
unguent of anointment is the occasion of their 
sin. 
indignant. They were not equal to ‘consuming 
their own smoke.’ 


question, ‘To what purpose is this waste?’ And 


the muttering grew to a grumbling, and that to 
‘a mighty rumbling. This is luxury. This is ex- 


travagance. We do not and cannot approve. 
Judas ‘drew out the damper’ to let those flames 
roar. As to what Jesus thought let His treatment 
show. 

Flash the fourth is a jet of anger that Luke alone 
has made note of—Lk 13. A poor woman long 
tried by a spirit of infirmity comes to Jesus for 
relief. He called her to Him in the synagogue, 
bade her leave her pew and come to the front and 
be loosed from her infirmity. She came, was 
loosed from her infirmity, and glorified God. 
Then the ruler of that synagogue was moved 
with indignation. He took it as a personal insult 
that it should have happened in his church. He 
resented such desecration of the Sabbath and the 
sanctuary. His tongue was set on fire of hell. 
He began to make a speech and lay down the 
law that there were six other days (places he 
does not number) for people to come and be 
healed. What a spitfire, what a firebrand of a 
minister ! 

Flash the fifth is found in yet another Gospel. 
It is discovered in the pages of Mark (1014), And 
it is not the Master’s foes nor His friends in 
whom it shines out like the sun in a lowering and 
threatening sky. It is the Master Himself who is 
moved with indignation. And He showed that 
quality and degree of moral heat in a scene, than 


in all the world. It is when the rebuked mothers 
bring their little ones for Him to touch that the 
flash of indignation shot from the eye of Jesus, 
and His whole being was stirred and rocked to its 
centre by the conduct of His disciples, It was so 


The lavish outlay of the woman made them 


The fire flamed. out in the: 


heartless and, besides, so full of gaucherie, that in 
the pure and holy fire of His indignant love He 
burnt up all their remonstrances in words which 
are the children’s charter of the kingdom, ‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me.’ His heart 
was hot within Him. ' That was ‘the wrath of the 
Lamb.’ 

Flash the sixth and last is in an Epistle (2 Co 7") 
not in an evangelist. Here it is: ‘Behold this 
selfsame thing, what earnest care it wrought in 
you! what clearing of yourselves! yea, what indig- 
nation, etc. It is Paulwho writes, but it is Christ 
who kindled that fiery heat of indignation. It is 
a wonderful flash, a supernatural flame. It is 
alight in a Christian Church. It is not a tongue 
of fire in a single foe or friend. It is a whole 
Church that is lambent with the sacred flame. It 
shone in men and women who did not know Christ 
after the flesh, but only in the spirit. And this is 
what the knowledge has wrought: Christ in the 
heart of His own has kindled even the Church of 
God in Corinth into one body’ of indignant, 
because holy, love. Let this suffice for the series 
of flashes. 

ii. Such are some of the smoking wicks with 
which the Son of man had to do the best that He 
could. Let us study His treatment of the fire of 
indignation. What does He do with flashes I 
to 4 and the people who have such a talent—if 
not genius—of indignation, who are as com- 
bustible as tinder and whom the least spark 
sets on fire? Jesus rebukes them. So much of 
common treatment they get. Yet distinctions 
exist. Flashes 1 and 4 belched forth from 
foes; flashes 2 and 3 were emitted from the 
defiled hearts of friends. The children who sang 
Hosanna had their part taken by Him. Against 
priestly flames of anger He defended them, and 
gave a sharp thrust at both priest and scribe for 
not reading the Old Testament to better pur- 
pose (Mt 21). The testy and fiery ruler of the 
synagogue had his challenge at once taken up. 
He and his supporters were told that they were 
hypocrites, and that they cared more for the 
comfort of an ox or an ass than for the release of 


| a poor woman from her prison of pain. Indeed, 


the Master’s own indignation scorched His adver- 
saries, And in both instances Jesus laid bare the 
inhumanity of the indignant foes, who were cruel 
to women and children. 

Next look at the Master dealing with indignant 
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friends. While the displeasure of ‘the ten’ was | 
blazing at Salome’s sons, Jesus began to speak to | 
them. He opposed the ideal of greatness in the 
Gentile kingdoms to the ideal of greatness in 
God’s kingdom, and in which He showed that it 
was ‘a more excellent glory’ to be serviceable than _ 
to be served. He instructed them in ‘the true 
knighthood of humanity.’ 

- Thus, again, in the dining-room of Simon, when 
He beheld their frowning faces, He said, ‘Why do 
you trouble the lady? Why are you so lacking in 
chivalry? Why are you so narrow in your judg- 
ment? Itis a good work that has been wrought.’ 
When they had come to see that, there would be 
no such escape of indignation, as there had been. 
It would find quite another safety valve. But it 
is when ‘ Mothers of Salem their children brought | 
to Jesus’ that we best see what treatment He is 
dealing out. It is in studying the direction in» 
which His own indignation spent itself that we are - 
guided into the way in which He wished to con- 
‘serve this spiritual energy and what channels of 
transference He would provide for the force of 
indignation when at white heat. His holy fire 
of indignation at the exclusion of the children is . 
just that sacred flame of love which Jesus kindled 
on the earth, and would keep burning. Many a 
time has ‘the cry of the children’ entered into the 
ears of later disciples of the Lord, and many a 
time has it roused their holy burning zeal against 
those who have wronged ‘these little ones.’ 

To sum up Christ’s treatment of indignation, it 
may be said that the Master found it a wasting 
and a wasted fire. It was exceptional for in- 
humanity to be rebuked—hence a wasting fire. 
It was the rule to find that which was worthy 
condemned. Therefore it was part of the work of . 
Christ’s redemption of man to make it impossible 
for His friends to be full of indignation after the 
fashion of the flinty-hearted priests or that fire- 
brand of a synagogue ruler. It was His hard but 
noble task to take this misdirected energy and to 
make it into ‘a flame of the Lord,’ kindled against 
the wrongs of man to man, not a fiery dart of the 
devil, striking neither at women healed of infirmity 
nor at children in their mothers’ arms. ‘ Fire,’ it 
is said, ‘is a bad master but a good servant.’ It 
was part of the wisdom of the work of Jesus to 
make this moral fire and spiritual heat a good 
servant of humanity. 

The significance of the Pauline Epistle is the un- 


designed witness that it gives to the success ofthe 
methods of Christ’s treatment of indignation. ns 
shows us ‘Christian ethics’ in the making. «The 
Church of God in Corinth, grand and joyous para- 
dox,’ says Bengel. Yet it is there, in the Church of 
Christ, that the extraordinary exhibition of indigna- 
tion is seen. ‘The hearts of the Christians are likes 
‘a field that some fire runs through.’ Not a man 
of them has known Christ after the flesh. But 
their hearts have been captured by Christ glorified 
by the Holy Ghost. Paul has charged them with 
being indifferent to the purity of Christian character 
and fellowship. That has awakened a. passion of 
indignation. They repudiate the charge with a 
heat that glows in Paul’s own words. They in- 
tensely disapprove of his saying and writing that 
they are not grieved that disgrace has besmirched 
the life of their Church. 

Now the vehement heat of their indignation is 
a measure of the height to which the moral 
thermometer has risen zwzthin the Church, as com- 
pared with the city without. How is that rise to 
be accounted for? It is the virtue that went out 
of Christ, it is the Holy Spirit as Fire that explains 
this new creation. This short study in a great 
subject conducts us to a whole Church with ‘a 
genius of indignation,’ when it is charged with 
indifference to Christian standards and ideals of 
life. That Church was an apostolic one. ‘There 
were spots in its feasts.’ But in her membership 
were those who longed for the beauty of the Lord 
to be on her and to see her keep her garments 
unspotted from the world. It is the glory of 
Christ that He has kept alive the fire of holy zeal 
in his Church, as the sacred fire burnt on in the 
Temple of Vesta in Rome. It is the glory of 
His Church that at times she has felt that God 
was in the midst of her as a consuming fire, and, 
‘as it were, a burning fire shut up’ in her bones, so 
that she became weary with, and went forth to 
find fuel for her fires of indignation in all who 
enslaved their brother man, in all who showed no 
chivalry to woman, and in all who were ‘deaf to 
the cry of the children.’ 

It is the abiding glory of the Church of God to be 
His instrument for the solution of some problems, 
which are like some metals, refractory to low 
temperatures, but which ‘dissolve with fervent 
heat.’ One form of that heat raised to a high 
power Jesus conserved and transformed in His 
treatment of Indignation. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 
THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. By S. D. McConnELt, D.D., 


MCLE! 


To those who followed the interesting discussion 
between Dr. Petavel and Professor Agar Beet on 
the above subject, the altogether admirable book 
of Dr. S. D. McConnell will prove opportune and 
instructive. The writer’s theory, briefly stated, 
seems to be this: Man is not immortal ; but some 
men are. The attainment of immortality is 
conditional, but the line which separates mortal 
from immortal is not clearly defined; on the 
contrary, it is an indefinite line passed by each 
individual when, in a state of moral evolution, he 
ascends into the higher and spiritual life. The con- 
dition of immortality, according to Dr. McConnell, 
is goodness. Evidently the largest interpretation 
must be put upon this statement. The condition 
of life appears to be the adaptation of the organism 
to its environment. The regeneration and the new 
birth include the gift of immortality, which is 
conditioned by moral development or growth in 
goodness, 
is in fellowship with the Father, who receives both 
goodness and immortality from Him whose gifts 
they are. According to St. Paul, ‘the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ.’ Some such 
supplementary statement appears necessary from 
the Christian standpoint, and» doubtless Dr. 
McCennell implies as much in his significant use 
of the word ‘goodness.’ Clearly the divine 
method is not to make immortal those who have 
first been made worthy, but, on the contrary, to 
make worthy those who have first been made 
immortal. The spiritual organism in the new 
birth is adapted to its environment, that environ- 
ment is the Divine Spirit; and the condition of life 
must be sought in the ever-growing consciousness 
of harmony with spiritual surroundings. 


but it is not he who is good, but he who | 
of the Divine Redeemer has led to the hard 
_ forensic attitude of mind in which the forgiveness 


| Christ, is biological rather than legal. 


(Macmillan, Crown 8vo, pp. 204. 1901.) 


Dr. McConnell, in a luminous and suggestive 


. passage, makes a valuable and original contribution 


to theological thought. He writes: ‘It may be 
ages before we recover from the misfortune of 
having had the truth of Christ interpreted and 


| fixed by jurists and logicians instead of by 
| naturalists and men of science.’ 
| of St. Augustine the Gospels have been interpreted 
| in terms of law. 
| ordinary method of treating Biblical Psychology, 
| which consists either in fitting, the ideas of the 
sacred writers into the dogmas of a philosophy or 
| else in first propounding definitions and theorems 
| of one’s own, and then trying to recommend them 

| on the authority of Scripture. 
| the Bible is that of a judge to a witness and not 
| that of a disciple to a teacher. 
_ dead positivism from a spiritual comprehension 


From the days 


This is a parallel case to the 


This attitude to 
It distinguishes a 
and a living reproduction of Scripture truth, 


Similarly, the legal interpretation of the words 


of sins is regarded as synonymous with the re- 


/mission of penaity and the atonement as the 


imposition of that penalty upon an innocent 
victim. Dr. McConnell believes that the language 
of the New Testament, and therefore of Jesus. 
It would 
be a distinct gain to Christian thought if this. 


valuable suggestion led anyone familiar with the 


principles of biological science to apply this 
method to the interpretation of Scripture. In a 
word, to render to biblical exegesis the service 
which Beck, in 1843, sought to render to biblical 
psychology. MEREDITH J. HUGHEs. 


Bryn-y-Maen Vicarage, Colwyn Bay. 
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GRACE. 


THE MINISTRY OF GRACE: STUDIES IN EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
WITH REFERENCE TO PRESENT PROBLEMS. By JoHNnN Worps- 


WworTH, D.D., LL.D., BisHop oF SALISBURY. 


‘THE Law (says St. John, 11”) was given by Moses, 
the Grace and the Truth came into being by 


(Longmans. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 486. ) 


So the Bishop of Salisbury, after 
He finds a 


Jesus Christ.’ 
Westcott, translates the passage. 
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~ contrast in three particulars. Moses is a servant, 
Jesus Christ a Son; Moses gave an external code 
of rules, Jesus Christ brought God’s message to 
bear on the whole inward life of the believer; 
“Moses gave his code once for all on Sinai, Jesus 
Christ brought His message gradually as man’s 
need required. 

The Grace and the Truth, says Dr. Wordsworth, 
are Christ’s gifts to the Church. They are given 
gradually as the Church requires them and can 
receive them. And they are distinct. ‘The Grace 
is seen in the Church’s organization ‘and rites ; 
the history of the Truth may be traced in her 
doctrine, together with her moral and_ social 
progress. To write the history of the Church of 
Christ is therefore to write the history of the Grace 
and the Truth which came into being by Jesus 
Christ. And he alone is the true historian who 
has them both in view. He may deliberately 
write of one, even of a part of one—Dr. Words- 
worth deliberately confines himself to the history 
of the Grace, and of only part of the Grace, the 
organization of the Church—but he must have the 
whole in mind as he writes, else is he sure to 
mistake the temporary for the eternal, the local 
for the universal. 

Dr. Wordsworth writes only of the organization 
of the Church. That is why he calls his book 
The Ministry of Grace. He hopes by and by to 
write another book, which he will call ‘The 
Means of Grace.’ And these two will cover the 
half of the history of the Church—its organization 
and its sacramental rites. He will leave the other 
half, the history of doctrine, with its issue in 
moral and social progress, to others. 

He carries his history down to the year 425. 
He writes it out of the literature of those years, 
not out of modern books. And he furnishes, 
first of all, a clear convenient summary of what 
the literature is and where it may be found. 

Now we need not trouble to ask what ground 
Dr. Wordsworth has for identifying the Grace 
which came into being by Jesus Christ with the 
ministerial organization and the sacramental rites 
of the Church. It is more important to ask what 
ground he has for believing that Christ left any 
erganization at all, or even contemplated its com- 
ing into being. This question is central. Because 
by organization Dr. Wordsworth means something 
very definite. He means an organization resting 
upon a ministry which starts with the apostles, 
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and continues through their successors to the e 
of time. And he has a generous conception 0 


the length of that ministry. He sees that the | 


Church has already lasted some two thousand 
years. It is a long period. But he counts it 
far longer period of existence is 
before her. What ground has he then for believ- 
ing that our Lord contemplated such an organ- 
ization in the hands of the apostles and their 
successors throughout the history of the Church? 

Christ came to found a visible Church, net to 
create a school of philosophy. That is clearly 
suggested by His constant use of the term 
‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ even when that term was 
likely to cause suspicion and jealousy. It is 
suggested also by His acceptance of the title 
‘King’ when Pilate ironically bestowed it upon 
Him. For Dr. Wordsworth observes that the 
words ‘ My Kingdom is not of this world’ (Jn 18%) 
mean ‘My Kingdom has not its origin from (ex) 
this world. Now a Kingdom needs external 
organization, and Dr. Wordsworth believes that 
our Lord arranged for that external organization 
after He rose from the dead and before He 
ascended to the Father. 

For in that interval He renewed the Com- 
mission which He had already given to the 
apostles. And now He removed the limits which 
He had previously set to their activity. He gave 
them the world for their sphere. He commanded 
them to go and make disciples of all the nations. 
He sent them forth into the world as His repre- 
sentatives also, bidding them wait for the Holy 
Spirit to enable them to become His witnesses 
(ZrecGé pov pdprupes, Ac 18). Further, He put 
new means into their hands to accomplish this 
work. At first they were ordered to heal the sick 
and cast out devils. Now these miracles and gifts 
of healing, though not withdrawn at once, were 
counted subordinate to the preaching of repentance 
and the forgiveness of sins.. And this was definitely 
connected with the Sacrament of Baptism. 

And all this was clearly meant now to be per- 
manent. He gave the new commission to the 
apostles, but He looked forward to a continuance 
of their ministry to the end of time. The Spirit 
was granted them to make them witnesses in every 
generation. The Sacrament of Baptism was not 
confined to the first disciples. And besides the 
Sacrament of Baptism, another Sacrament was 
instituted, ‘to render permanent and continuous 


Christ on earth had made so precious to His 
disciples.’ It is a double Sacrament. The 
Sacrament of His Body supplied the place of 
His healing, strengthening, vivifying touch, such 
as He had shown it on earth in cleansing the leper, 
lifting up Peter’s wife’s mother, raising Jairus’ 
_ daughter, 
interpreted by Calvary and the Ascension. It 
bore historic witness to the Atonement and the 
Saviour’s perpetual pleading in heaven. 

That is the way in which the Bishop of Salis- 
bury defends Apostolic Succession. Not that he 
is anxious to defend that or anything else. He is 
not an apologist. But he believes in Apostolic 
Succession. He believes that Christ contemplated 
Apostolic Succession and called it into. existence. 
He thinks that our Lord’s commission made it at 
least inevitable that a single officer (they called him 
~ bishop afterwards) should arise in every Christian 
community, and become its head in nearly every 
function of the ministry. And although the steps 
are hard to trace, he thinks that that was brought 
about in the following way. 

As long as the apostles lived, they would be 
able to supply general control, so as to make it 
unnecessary for each community to have an inde- 
pendent and permanent head. But unity must be 
maintained—unity of doctrine, unity of adminis- 
tration, and unity of worship. And on the death 
of the apostles it would be felt that unity in the 
faith, in the face of abundant heresy, unity of 
administration as the community grew in wealth 
and came in contact with the civil power, and 
unity of worship, could best be secured through a 
tradition handed on by a single responsible leader, 
in constant communication with similar colleagues 
in other Christian communities. 

As regards unity in the faith, Dr. Wordsworth 
counts this advantage of the Episcopate self- 
evident. It is the point singled out by ‘the able 
writer now generally called Hilary the Deacon’ as 
leading to the differentiation of bishops from 
presbyters—‘ that the thickets of heresies might be 
rooted out’ (Jz Zitum, i. 5). And he notes that 
Episcopacy grew up faster or slower according 
to the greater or less opposition of heretical 
teaching. 

As regards administration, there was a maxim 
of Roman law requiring every corporate body to 
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The Sacrament of His Blood was | 
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have its actor or representative. And although 


Christian bodies did not become corporate so 
soon as Jewish, they would be anxious to do all 
they could to acquire corporate rights. 

As regards unity of worship, Dr. Wordsworth 
has more difficulty. Why should a special head 
be necessary to secure unity of worship which was 
not already secured in unity of faith? He even 
sees that it opened the door to great abuse. For 
although he finds no wrong in the special priest- 
hood of the bishop, he acknowledges that it has 
not always been kept from obscuring either the 
unique High-Priesthood and Mediatorship of our 
Saviour or the priestly character of the whole con- 
gregation. And he also acknowledges that the 
priestly character of the bishop was the latest to 
emerge. 

The Bishop of Salisbury’s theory of the origin 
of Church organization, then, is this: Christ 
founded a Church, not a school of philosophy, 
and a Church or Kingdom needs organization. 
Christ must have contemplated—‘ made provision 
for ’—such organization. For various reasons the 
organization must be centred in one. ‘That centre 
and representative was at first called apostle, 
afterwards bishop. Christ must have contem- 
plated that the apostle or bishop should be the 
representative of the Church through all genera- 
tions—the one succeeding the other by what is 
usually known now as Apostolic Succession. _ 

But the Bishop of Salisbury goes on to show, 
frankly enough, that the facts do not correspond 
with his theory. ‘The apostles were not set over 
separate communities of Christians as their centre 
and representative. The Church did not recognize 
any intention of Christ’s to have one centre or 
representative as a successor of the apostles over 
each Christian community. The organization of 
the Church was for some time in the East, and for 
a longer time in the West, in the hands of a 
college of elders or presbyters, of whom one, who 
at first was merely chairman, gradually rose to be 
president, and then to be recognized as separate 
from his brethren. The rise of the bishop proper 
was due, says Dr. Wordsworth, not to Christ’s 
intention (that is only the theory), but (this is the 
fact) to the need of a central capable administra- 
tive authority and representative as doctrinal and 
political difficulties grew with the growth of the 
Church. 
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“THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. ame 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


Mrs. ArTHUR Bett has made herself a name 
among the multitude, as Mrs. Jameson among 
the learned, by her studies in Christian Art. Her 
range is wider than Mrs. Jameson’s. She has 
written much on art and artists outside the sphere 
of religion, But her studies are less original and 
less severe. 

In the new volume there is found the same 
unpretending narrative of fact. The writing may 
be read to children. It is simple, dignified, and 
reverent. And yet the utmost care is spent on 
the effort to tell the truth and that alone. The 
chief value of the book lies in the readiness with 
which it can be made use of by the preacher. It 
is full of good points. And the artist is frequently 
called in to illustrate and impress. There are 
fifty full-page illustrations, reproduced with skill 
from rich soft photographs. Most of the early 
painters are represented, and some of the latest 
find an honourable place beside them. Burne- 
Jones’ ‘Nativity,’ Holman Hunt's ‘Flight into 
Egypt,’ Millais’ ‘Christ in the House of His 
Parents’ follow one another. 

There is no fine writing after the guide-book 
manner. The great pictures are described, but 
simply, locally, their artistic and religious import 
being left to the maturer student and to other 
books. This reticence is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the book. The volume, which is itself 
an artistic success, is published by Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons. 


SCOTTISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Having won great fame (and some opprobrium) 
by his Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century, Dr. Graham has quickly followed it with 
another book on the intellectual life of the same 
period. He has called it Scottish Men of Letters 
in the Eighteenth Century (A. & C. Black). It is 
one of the notable books of the season. Impos- 
ing in appearance and illustrated with thirty-two 
fine portraits, it has all the expectation of the 
most solemn scientific work, and yet it is highly 
entertaining from cover to cover. Dr. Graham’s 
own style has much to do with its good cheer. 
He gathers good stories, but he makes them 
better by the telling. More than that, he believes 


| these century-old men and women were men and — 


women of like passions such as we are, and he 
gives them leave to live and move before us. 

How old-fashioned their names are}; of the 
eighteenth century, they seem much older than — 
the men of letters of the sixteenth, We have 
forgotten them. It is only for a moment perhaps. 
We shall return to them and make them our 
friends for ever. But they are too recent to be 
worshipped, they are too ancient to be familiar with. 

Dr. Graham begins with Allan Ramsay and 
ends with Dugald Stewart. Within that compass 
there came David Hume and Adam Smith and 
Robert Burns, who are already placed among the 
immortals. But Dr. Graham deals with them as 
with William Wilkie and John Skinner. They are 
all ‘Scottish Men of Letters of the Eighteenth 
Century.’ He is as daringly familiar with the 
gods as with the little fishes. He stands so little 
in awe of Hume, for example, that one marvels 
at his hardihood, and wonders if the great could 
have sometimes been so little. Is it a portrait of 
Hume? or is it only glimpses: of him—snapshots, 
to use the new and melodious word—in the few 
moments in his life when Homer nodded? Was 
Hume really so fat that children had to hold on 
by his buttons to keep upon his knee? Did he 
wonder with such complacent wonder at the flutter 
he caused among the duchesses? Was Lord Sal- 
toun right, ‘David, maun, you'll believe onything 
except the Bible’? And did he think himself 
supremely orthodox, complaining that he was 
‘called a drunkard because he had been found 
fuddled once in his lifetime’? 

The most difficult of all these men of letters to 
keep from caricaturing is James Boswell. Who 
has described him truly? Dr. Graham scarcely 
finds his greatness, his space being done before 
he is done with his foolishness. 

In many respects it is a book to shake the head 
at, but it is to be read from cover to cover. 


BAEDEKER’S ‘EGYPT.’ 


‘Baedeker’ has a good market in Britain. He 
may be somewhat pressed in these days by native 
publishers, but he is resolved not to be beaten 
off. The Zgyf¢ has entered its fifth edition. It 
has been remodelled. It contains in one the two 


own as : 
is has been accompli 
material rather than by enlarging 
the me, ‘Travellers are more in a hurry now. 
than they They have not time to 


than they used to be. 
climb ladders and look behind the carved leaves 
of a Corinthian pillar. They want the striking 


-atonce. The new Baedeker supplies them with 
the information which they must know, and lets 
them hurry on. Maps, plans, pictures, everything 
_ is done to arrest the eye as well as the ear. And 
if the traveller does not know the language, 
enough is furnished to enable him to find his 
breakfast and his bed, and even enter on a little 
human intercourse. Marvellous is the amount of 
matter that is compressed within the compass of 
this volume, which could almost be got into a 
lady’s pocket. It will be interesting to see whether 
this volume holds its own or loses in the race with 
Macmillan. Knowing that so much depends on 
the maps of a guide-book, the editor has had all 
the maps revised for this edition, using for that 
purpose the latest published and some unpublished 
material. Baedeker is published by Messrs. 
S Dulau 


THE MISSIONAR KIRK OF HUNTLY. 


This is the ancient and honourable name which 
Mr. Troup chose for a series of articles contri- 
buted by him to the Huntly Express, and now 
republished by the capable editor of that news- 
paper at his office in Huntly. It is just such a 
record as one should so gladly see written for every 
historical congregation in the land. This is often 
done for parishes, it is rarely done for congregations. 
Yetitis in the congregation that the centre of human 
interest in the parish is found, as Mr. Barrie of 
Thrums has not been slow to perceive. It may be 
that few congregations possess so honourable a 
history as this, whether spiritually or intellectually. 
It is George MacDonald’s congregation, the con- 
gregation he was ‘brought my 1d. sop it~ is\: the 
congregation to which belonged also Dr. Milne 
and Dr. Legge, both of China. And above all, 
it is the congregation of the Rev. George Cowie. 
Mr. Troup has enabled us to see how great this man 
was, and surely now the most stiffnecked among us 
will be willing to: recognize it. His history is a 
miniature of the history of the whole Church of 
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policy of the Church ecclesiastic has been the 
‘Ca’ canny’ policy; and it was because George © 
| Cowie would be up and doing that they cast him 
out. What were the charges brought against 
him? They were these: First, he helped the 
London Missionary Society with money. Secondly, 
-he held a monthly meeting for prayer and allowed 
laymen to pray publicly. Thirdly, he encouraged 
laymen to teach in Sabbath schools. And fourthly, 
he received itinerant preachers and ate with them. 
For these things the Anti-Burgher Presbytery cast 
Mr. Cowie out, and sent him with God’s blessing, 
though not with theirs, to build ‘The Missionar 
Kirk of Huntly.’ It is a book to be much sought 
after, especially by antiquaries and ecclesiastics. 


THE TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY ON 
THE ACTS, 


Mr. Frowde has published at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press the second volume of Dr. Peloubet’s 
series of commentaries for Sunday-school and 
other teachers. It is the volume containing the 
Acts of the Apostles. As it was in the first 
volume, as it will be in all the volumes, the text _ 
used is a combination of both English versions, 
with the marginal references of the Revised 
edition. Both features are as nearly perfect for 
their purpose as we can get them. The com- 
mentary itself is full, and special attention is given 
to illustrations. The most available literature has 
been consulted, and there is no reluctance to 
accept critical results. In this respect Dr. 
Peloubet has made an advance upon popular 
commentaries. His scholarship is good, his 
proof-reading careful. Without the claim to much 
original research—frankly disclaiming it, indeed— 
he has produced a commentary on the Acts 
which will find an honourable and most useful 
place even in the crowd of good commentaries 
which have lately been provided. Without re- 
serve we recommend it to the teacher as the 
best for his purpose at present. 


GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


The great religions dealt with in this volume 
(which is published by Harpers) are Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Brahminism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Sikhism, Positivism, Babism, Judaism, 
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with as they manifested themselves in the nine- 
teenth century. It is their present position, 
their recent progress, their immediate future, 
that the authors of these essays have laid before 
us. The authors are all men of commanding 
authority. Dr. Herbert Giles writes of Confu- 
cianism, Mr. Frederic Harrison of Positivism, Dr. 
Washington Gladden of Christianity, and Cardinal 
Gibbons of the Roman Catholic Church. Their 
faculty for clear thinking is less uniform than 
their capacity for knowing, and still less equal is 
their skill in forceful expression. Perhaps Mr. 
Harrison knows his subject best and writes 
about it most forcefully. Dr. Gaster is, however, 
the chief surprise. His power of comprehen- 
sion is as amazing as his boundless confidence 
in the future of Judaism. His language is strong 
and free. He claims that in England the sym- 
pathies of the masses are with the Jews. But 
it is not so in any other European country, and 
least of allinGermany. There ‘ Nationalism—ze. 
egotism in its most brutal’ form—has taken the 
place of humanitarianism ; seclusion that of ex- 


_ pansion; personal interests that of general wel- 


fare ; and all together have produced and still pro- 
duce a spirit of bitter jealousy and envy, of hatred 
and persecution against anything and everything 
that runs counter to the new racial and national 
prejudices, which are set up as the only standard 
of true patriotism. . . . This is the psychological 
origin of the new moral disease known under the 
name of Anti-Semitism. Born and bred in 
Germany, it was nurtured there, and has spread 
like a plague from country to country, following 
in the wake of militarism, despotism, the brutaliza- 
tion of the masses, false patriotism, greed, and 
jealousy.’ 

It is altogether a notable book, not to be 


neglected by the statesman or the student of 
religion. 


RELIGION IN RECENT ART. 


This very artistic volume is at last a worthy 
casket (as the old writers would have said) for so 
beautifula gem. It contains Dr. Forsyth’s Lectures 
on Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Watts, Holman Hunt, 
and Wagner. The former volume was not worthy, 
but now all that paper and binding, all that print- 
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ee Christianity, and Catholic (ze. Roman Catholic) 


Christianity. And these great religions are dealt 


TORY TIMES. 

| ing and engraving can do, have been poured 
| unsparingly. The lectures are unaltered. Toa 
would have been to rewrite. For Dr. Forsy 
could not insert new sentences undetected, so far — 
has he travelled since this book was first published. _ 
And Dr. Forsyth could not have rewritten them — 
now. Something else he could do now, some- — 
thing more penetrating than this, but not thisy 7 
He could not let himself go now and scatter his _ 
gladness and his praise as he does here. | So this 
for this purpose is best. It scarcely could be 
better. We should be glad to see the book that 
will more readily give young men and maidens a 
glimpse of the Holy of Holies in Art or more 
abidingly. There are eight full-page illustrations 
and they are very good. The publishers are 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. ; 


| GIPSY SMITH. 
Did St. Peter write the Epistles we know by his 


name? No. For how could an unlettered fisher- 
man write such excellent Greek? And so Dr. 
Selwyn turns to St. Luke and thinks 4e was the 
actual author. But turn to Gipsy Smith rather. 
Born a Gipsy, brought up a Gipsy, unable to 
read one word of English as he entered man’s 
estate, he writes this book in the prime of his 
manhood, and it carries you away with the vigour 
and felicity of his language. There is no ex- 
perience he cannot record, there is no emotion 
he cannot awake. He has passed through life 
believing in miracle, receiving and doing miracles 
himself, but no miracle is greater than this, and 
it lies unmistakable and undeniable before our 
eyes. ‘We are God’s workmanship’—foem is 
the literal word. What a poem this man’s life is! 
It is all of God’s shaping. How can a man doubt 
‘the second birth’ who reads a book like this? 
How can he miss the demand for it? No doubt 
the book will be read by many for its good stories 
—hbut it is greater than its stories. Its title is 
Gipsy Smith: His Life and Work, by Himself. 
Its publisher is Mr. Thomas Law of the Memorial 
Hall, London. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Messrs. Longmans have commenced a new 
series in practical theology. It is to be edited by 
the Rev. A. W. Robinson, B.D., and to be called 


=r ‘more fitting fees heee prot semen ie 
con cel ive 


pas Robinson’s manner is aiiet and 


Taking his note 


have nothing in the place of that. And it does 


-not seem so hard to reach that when he points the 


way. He says that the difficulty of getting some 
men to speak on spiritual things is often due to 
the fact that a spiritual attitude was not adopted 
with them at the first. He adopts it with us at 
once, and he maintains it easily tothe end. There 


is nothing that a Church need fear whose clergy 
-hold before their eyes such ideals as this. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


Messrs. Macmillan are issuing a series of ‘ Hand- 
books of Archzology and Antiquities.’ Some 
volumes of classical interest are already out. The 
first that seeks the ear of the theologian is a 
volume on Christian Art and Archeology, by 
Walter Lowrie, M.A. It is a book of the finest 


quality of workmanship, whether we think of its” 


research, its scientific exposition, its rich and 
choice illustration, or its artistic production. It 
stands alone. No other book exists for the 
student beside it. For the wealthy and the 
luxurious there are more sumptuous and more 
ponderous works ; for the casual reader there are 
more sketchy and popular writings; there is 
nothing for the student but this. 

The period in the history of the Church which 
Mr. Lowrie covers is that which commences with 
the second century and ends with the sixth. His 
subjects are Christian Cemeteries (within which 
are described the Catacombs), Christian Archi- 
tecture, Pictorial Art, The Minor Arts, and Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Dress. There is no effort at 
exhausting any of these subjects ; nor is there any 
straining after an originality of handling them. 
It is the student’s wants, not his own reputation, 
that the author has studied. The illustrations are 
allselected from books, and the books are named ; 
the letterpress is all dependent on literature or 
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5 n arith Sich the Choe oe minister is called, _| shoulders, 
and demands a great devotion. 
from the first Earl of Selborne, he gathers all his 


demands into one word, spirituality. He will 


But oe reer is hostage tee Wh cniet 
and thoroughly trustworthy. . 

Occasionally points of wider interest emer = 
We recall how poetically Matthew Arnold uses tl P 
fact that the Good Shepherd is represented some- 
times with a kid instead of a lamb upon His 
Mr. Lowrie gives us the prose of it, 
‘ The fact that it is sometimes a kid instead of a 
lamb is probably not significant.’ 


‘REGNUM DEI. 


After the Person of Christ, the most glorious 
subject of human study—and the most difficult— 
is the Kingdom of God. For its difficulty as well 
as for its glory Dr. Robertson chose it as the 
subject of his Bampton Lectures for 1901. The 
Bampton Lectures have now been published under 
the title of Regnum Dei (Methuen). . 

Dr. Robertson has worked his great subject 
after the historical method. In that method he 
still has implicit confidence, after all that Canon 
Moberly has said. It does not go all the way, but P 
so far as it goes it leads aright. It leaves many 
questions half solved, but they are known to be only 
half solved, and the other half cannot be solved 
by any process of guessing, but only by waiting for 
more facts. Canon Moberly may call his guessing 
deduction, but it is deduction Jefore the facts are 
gathered, and Dr. Robertson will have none of it. 

His method is the historical one pure and simple, 
for the historical method has given us all our 
gains in theological as in physical science these 
many days, and we are not lightly to let it go. In 
his first lecture he seeks out the references to the 
kingdom of God in the Old Testament, classifies 
them, and draws their meaning forth. In the next 
two he similarly deals with the New Testament, 
separating the Epistles from the Gospels, and 
taking each New Testament writer by himself. And 
thus he works right on through the history of the 
Church, till in the eighth he comes to ‘The King- 
dom of God in Modern Thought, Work, and Life.’ 

Dr. Robertson distinguishes the three expres- 
sions: Church, Kingdom of Christ, Kingdom of 
God. He believes they are kept distinct in the 
teaching of the New Testament generally. He 
puts his distinction in various ways, for it is a 
characteristic of his style as a teacher to repeat his 
thought in a variety of language and send it gradu- 
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~ ally home. In one place he says: ‘The Church is 

becoming the Kingdom of Christ, and the Church in 
her glory to come would seem to rise to the full 
height of the perfection of the Kingdom of God,’ 
Elsewhere he says that the Church is the Nurse 
and Home of the Kingdom of Christ, and the 
Kingdom of Christ is the present incomplete reign 
of Christ which reaches its perfection in the future, 
when God’s will is perfectly done on earth and in 
heaven and the Kingdom of God is realized. Thus 
the Church is imperfect in growing tares as well as 
wheat ; the Kingdom of Christ is also imperfect, 
though it grows only wheat, in that it is not yet 
fully realized ; when the final and perfect state of 
the Kingdom of Christ has come, it is called the 
Kingdom of God. 

Respecting the Millennium, Dr. 
doubts if we have data enough to come to a de- 
cision. There are three questions. They arise and 
have to besettled before we discuss the question of 
pre- or post-millenarianism. Is the expression ‘a 
thousand years’ to be taken literally, as Justin and 
Irenzeus take it? Or is it to be taken in a semi- 
realistic sense, as a prophecy respecting the 
Roman Church, as many ‘millennarians’ apply 
it? Or is it, finally, to be regarded as a concrete 
image for a spiritual truth, the truth that the reign 
of Christ is found in hearts hid with Christ in God, 
and that this inner relationship to Christ can only 
be ideally exhibited on a great scale on earth? 
With Augustine, Dr. Robertson inclines to the 
last of these positions. 

Such matters indicate the scholarly, capable, 
independent, reserved character of this book. It 
is not a popular book. It will, however, be found 
for many a day at the hand of the most serious 
students of the ‘things pertaining to the Kingdom 
of God.’ 


THE RELATIONSHIPS OF LIFE. By 
C. Silvester Horne, M.A. (Ad/enson).—There is 
a spirit of quiet encouragement in these sermons. 
They seem to say that Mr. Horne remembers his 
fellow-Churchman’s advice —the advice of Mr. 
Jowett — to let the winning element prevail in 
preaching. Parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, lovers, husbands and wives, masters and 
servants are encouraged to serve one another in 


love. There is a beautiful chapter on the true 
gentleman. And always strong common sense is 


touched with earnest Christian piety. 
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that will live. 
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BLACKWOOD’S PHILOSOPHI( 
CLASSICS. — The new edition of the Ph 
sophical Classics is now complete. 


opportunity which the publishers have afforded to 


students of philosophy. There is no other way 


in which a vivid conception of the great modern — 
philosophers can be so easily obtained. And the 


volumes are written with the very object of urging 
the student to further reading. Not a few owe 
their earliest love of philosophy to these beautiful 
volumes. 


THE MEDICI AND THE ITALIAN RE- 
NAISSANCE. By Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. 
(Z. & T. Clark).—Mtr. Smeaton has given himself 
to this difficult period—perhaps the most difficult 
in all the series of ‘ World’s Epoch-Makers’—with 
his whole strength, and he has produced a book 
Who knows this subject enough to 
be independent of a guide? Who dares be ignor- 
ant of it? Mr. Smeaton has been patient and 
discriminating, not scattering praise or blame, but 
seeking motives, seeing providence, and making 
his| book a contribution to history. He has had 
to correct some predecessors, even great ones, 
here and there, but with good reason and much 
reverence. His picture of Lorenzo is a great 
success. Nowhere has ‘the Magnificent’ been 
better set forth in short space than here. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. By Lyman Abbott 
(Clarke).—Dr. Lyman Abbott lives in his own 
time. He loves to read about Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, but he would not dwell in tents with 
the patriarchs. He has the sense of right and 
wrong, but he rejoices most in advocating the 
rights of the horny hands around him. He is 
most in love with modern life, and he is most at 
home there. This is one of his best books. It 
is good throughout. Here Dr. Lyman Abbott 
speaks of the things that have made America 
great, and he speaks well, for he heartily believes 
in them and in their future. ‘There is certainly 
no people on the globe, except, perhaps, the 
equally democratic communities of Australia and 
New Zealand, where happiness is so general as in 
America.’ The things that have made America so. 
happy he sums up under the one potent name 
‘Democracy.’ He believes that ‘ Democracy in 
some form is the ultimate-and permanent form of 
government.’ 


It is a greats 


s, 
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s of this series were published in a most 


e as half the charm of the Temple Bible lies in 
* get up.’ 
The first volume is Professor J. H. Paterson’s 


- Leviticus. It is popular, but it is popular with 
precision. To give us more than a dainty book 
on Leviticus within this space seemed scarcely 
possible, but Dr. Paterson has also given us an 
insight into the origin and the ethics of the Mosaic 


ritual, and he has shown us the roads that lead to 
deeper study, 

Dr. Wilson Harper knows his subject (Zra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther) better than Canon Benham 
seems to know his (Zve Johannine Books), but he 
has been mercilessly hampered for room. 

Each volume opens with an appropriate etching. 
And the etching alone is worth the price of the 
volume. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. By 
E. T. Campagnac, M.A. (Frowde).—Oxford and 
Cambridge have begun to dwell at peace. ‘They 
hang the trumpet in the hall and study war no 
more.’ At the Oxford Press is published a most 
enthusiastic estimate of the Cambridge Platonists. 
Mr. Campagnac did well to go to Oxford with his 
book, for Cambridge could not have welcomed 
him with a more beautiful binding, and he has 
been able to show that Benjamin Whichcote, John 
Smith, and Nathanael Culverwel are now of the 
wide world. His Introduction is racy yet sym- 
pathetic. His quotations are chosen with great 
discretion. Who will admit ignorance of the 
Cambridge Platonists after this ? 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH LEXICON 
(Frowde).—This part carries the alphabet into Q; 
another should finish the work.. When finished 
it will be the most serviceable Hebrew Lexicon 
in existence. The more we use it, the more we 
rejoice in its accuracy, accessibility, and com- 
pleteness. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE: THE ACTS. 
By J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A. (/ack).—This, even 
within the compass of a small and beautiful book, 
is the commentary of a scholar and fit for scholars’ 
Some volumes in this dainty series we 


using. 


On some of the phrases it throws the light of — 
recent discovery or original thought. The study : 
of the Book of Acts is made more difficult by this 
book, but that is necessary in order that it may 
become more profitable than it used tobe. 


t active leather binding, the three before us are 
ordinary green cloth. This is the more regret- 


ae 
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- at; we shall have to use this one. 


THE THINGS ABOVE. By G. G. Findlay, 
D.D. (Kelly).—Professor Findlay’s sermons are 
the delight and the despair of all earnest preachers. — 
Their scholarship is so exact and so full of sur- 
prise, their unction is so irresistible. In this 
volume of ten sermons there is no effort after such 
originality as makes the hearer say, ‘ How clever !’ 
but there is throughout the felt breath of that 
originality which is the peculiar possession of the 
Christian, the newness in Christ. ‘Oh taste and 
see that the Lord is gracious; blessed is the man 
that trusteth in Aim.—that is not one of. the 
texts, it is the spirit of all the sermons. 


Two more volumes of the series entitled ‘ Books 
for Bible Students’ have been published by Mr. 
Kelly. Mr. Pope’s Zimothy and Titus is the third 
small commentary on the Pastoral Epistles issued 
within three months. It is for education; its 
audience is the Bible class; it is the fruit of much 
experience. Dr. Townsend’s Zhe Great Symbols 
explains in the traditional manner the prophetical 
meaning of the Tabernacle and its Furniture. 
There is as little straining as possible, there is 
very much spiritual edification. 

Mr. Kelly has also published the twelfth volume 
of Zhe Preacher's Magazine, being the volume for 
1901, which is edited by Dr. A. E. Gregory with 
more appreciation of the needs of the preacher and 
more consideration for his self-respect than ever. 


ST. LUKE THE PROPHET. By Edward 
Carus Selwyn, D.D. (AZacmillan).—This is the 
most original book of the month. Dr. Selwyn 
seems determined to turn all our histories of the 
Early Church into waste paper. When a man 
appears in our busy streets clothed in originality 
as ina Celtic garment, we usually pass him by as 
an eccentricity. We cannot pass Dr. Selwyn by. 
He is too good a scholar for that. He has too 
much insight into the heart and soul of early 
Christianity. And besides all that, we ourselves 
are too well aware that we know very little indeed 


68 ‘the sub-Apostolic Church. It is startling 
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enough to be told that St. Luke was (under St. 
Peter’s direction) the writer of the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, and that St. Luke is Silas, and Silvanus 
St. Luke. But there are great results that follow, 
if we can be persuaded. For then it is easy to 


understand how St. Peter, who (says Canon 


Armitage Robinson), ‘could not write or preach, 
even if he could speak at all, in any language but 
his mother tongue, the Aramaic of Galilee,’ could 


~ nevertheless be the ‘author’ of both the First and 


the Second Epistles which go by his name. 


STANLEY’S LIFE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, 
D.D., ‘Teachers’ Edition, with a Preface by Sir 
Joshua Fitch (AZurray).—‘I should describe him 
as a great prophet among schoolmasters rather 
than an instructor or educator in the ordinary 
sense of the term... the secret of his power 


‘consisting not so much in the novelty of his ideas 


and methods, as in his commanding and magnetic 
personality, and the intensity and earnestness with 
which he impressed his views and made them— 
as a prophet makes his message—a part of the 
living forces of the time.’ That estimate of 
Arnold is quoted by Sir Joshua Fitch, in his 
preface to this new and most convenient edition 
of Stanley’s Life, from a private letter of Bishop 
Percival of Hereford—‘one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Arnold’s successors at Rugby.’ Its 
truth is unchallenged. Dr. Thomas Arnold was 
one of the latter-day prophets. The very famili- 
arity of his ideas testifies to it. They have become 
part of our common everyday stock. And yet 
reading the book again (for this edition would 
draw the dullest to the reading of it), we found 
no lack of interest. If the ideas were less striking, 
the man was more. No wiser act was ever done 
by the Board of Education than when it ‘departed 
from tradition and precedent’ and prescribed 
this volume as part of the curriculum to be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of candidates for the 
Teacher's Certificate. 


THE THIN PAPER SHAKESPEARE 
(Vewnes).—There is nothing connected with the 
production of books that has made greater progress 
within recent years than leather bindings. Their 
beauty and their cheapness are the marvels of our 
day. It does not seem possible that at its price 
amore beautiful edition of Shakespeare could be 


-and other two are announced as nearly ready, 
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published than that which Messrs. Newnes hay 
issued in their ‘Thin Paper’ edition. Wh 

have they got this miraculously thin and yet opaq 
paper? It used to be considered the mono 
of the Oxford Press. Its great value is to do awé 


for ever with the small type of the old editions. 


This edition is in three volumes, and although 
each volume contains close on a thousand pages, 
it is yet of quite convenient pocket size. 

THE TITLES OF JEHOVAH. By the 
Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, M.A. (Wisbet).—Mr. 
Webb-Peploe is not a Higher Critic. In this 
volume of sermons he ignores the Higher Criticism 
entirely. He therefore accounts for the sudden 
introduction of the name Lorp God (Jehovah 
Elohim) at Gn 24 in this way. The title ‘God” 
expresses the general ideas of greatness and glory, 
while ‘Jehovah’ represents self-existence and un- 
changeableness. It is therefore fitting that 
throughout the story of the lower creation the 
name ‘God’ should be used, but when man is 
introduced with his capacity to apprehend the 
Infinite and Unchangeable, the title ‘Jehovah’ 
should be added. And he says that ‘Jehovah’ 
seems always to be used in connexion with beings 
who can apprehend and appreciate the Infinite. 
Well, it is much more attractive than the critical 
theory of a new document beginning in that 
verse, and a new writer using his own favourite 
name for God. It is more attractive, whether 
it is truer or not. The other great titles of God 
are discussed in the same spiritualizing, alle- 
gorical, almost mystical manner. It is a notable 
book of its kind, representative of our most 
popular devotional literature. 


S:B.0.T: THE BOOK’ OF PROVERBS. 
By A. Miller, Ph.D., and E. Kautzsch, D.D. 
(Wutt).—This is the latest volume of the Poly- 
chrome (or Rainbow) Bible in its Hebrew edition. 
Fifteen volumes of that edition are now published, 


namely, Smith’s Deuteronomy, and Stade and 
Schwally’s ings. Very little colouring is re- 
quired in this volume. The notes are rigidly 
textual, but within that title lie many interesting 
suggestions and much marvellous ingenuity. As 
before, the general editor’s initials are often seen, 


and are always as welcome as anything in the 
book. 


ve Spurgeon his im 


to owe their popularity to their absolute 


that is in them. It must be that beyond other 
_ men Spurgeon got at the heart of the gospel of the 

grace of God, and gave it forth. Here is another 
big volume, and it comes to us as fresh and mov- 
ing as though it had been spoken yesterday. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERYDAY LIVING. 
By Maltbie D. Babcock (Scvibners).—There is 
only one way of reviewing a book like this. That 
way is by quoting some of its ‘Thoughts’ entire. 
They will be found under the heading ‘Point and 
Illustration.” Let it be said here that the little 
book has the severe simplicity so much admired 
in American binding. We love a gaudier style on 
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2 this side, but we may learn. 

: TWO TREATISES ON THE CHURCH. 
By Thomas Jackson and Bishop Sanderson (.Szock). 

_ -—Besides the two Treatises, the volume contains 


a ‘Letter of Bishop Cosin on the Validity of the 
Orders of the Foreign Reformed Churches.’ The 
documents are all well known to students of 
English Church History; they are found here 
most conveniently. The present volume is a 
reprint of the 1843 edition. 


THE GREATEST THINGS IN THE 
WORLD. By R. A. West (Stockwell).—It 1s 
a volume of short sermons. The greatest theme 
is the salvation of the Lord; the greatest treasure 
is the Word of God; the greatest question is, What 
think ye of Christ ? 


THE DIVINE IDEA OF PREACHING. 
By G. J. Kelly (Stockwell).—Mr. Kelly’s chapter- 
headings are captivating. They are (1) Preaching, 
a Message-Bearing ; (2) Preaching, a Wooing and 
Pleading ; (3) Preaching, Fearless Personal Wit- 
nessing ; and (4) The Preaching of the Life. These 


are so good that we are not surprised to find them | 


followed by earnest candid speaking. The book 
is too short for the deepest impression, but it will 
give some an idea of what it takes to be a preacher. 


E| SCENES AND CH. 
— | MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. 


| purpose of making the life of the Middle Ag 
intelligible to ordinary. English readers of | 


ntothe moment. It must be the Gospel | 


B.A. (Virtue).—Mr. Cutts has set out 


ai 


present day. re 
Eis method is to select the most characteristic 


scenes and the most representative characters, i 
and let them tell their own story in simple language, © 


with the aid of original woodcuts. No effort is 
made to write strikingly. Every effort is spent on 
getting out of sight, that the medizeval saint or 


sinner and not the modern author may be seen — 


and heard. The book is divided into seven parts. 


The first part describes the Monks, the second the 


Hermits and Recluses, the third the Pilgrims, the 
fourth the Secular Clergy, the fifth the Minstrels, 
the sixth the Knights, and the seventh the 
Merchants. ; 

“Mr. Cutts.has gone to the most picturesque 
sources. Chaucer is leading favourite. One might 
even say that this pleasant book is a good and 
easy introduction to the study of that ‘Well of 
English undefiled.’ There is a quaint old-worldli- 
ness about the narrative, either the result of un- 
conscious imitation or of consummate art, like 
the atmosphere the lotos-eaters breathed, charming 
us into appreciation. 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
AND THE APOSTLES. By E. T. Bosworth 
(Intern. Com. of YM. C.A.).—The Teaching is 
divided into four parts, namely, Jesus’ Conception 
of Himself and His Mission; the Apostolic Con- 
ception of Jesus and His Mission; Jesus’ Concep- 
tion of the Disciple and his Mission; the Apos- 
tolic Conception of the Disciple and his Mission. 
Each part is much subdivided. And then on 
each subdivision are given minute directions for 
study. Thus on ‘Jesus’ Conception of the King- 
dom of God,’ the Fourth Day begins with : ‘ Notice 
the fundamental condition implied in Mt 77! and 
compare it with Mt 6! What is the relation of 
this condition to ‘repentance,’ the condition dis- 
cussed yesterday?’ Itis all methodical, searching, 
unsparing, and it is bound to bear much fruit. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By John M. Robertson (Watts).—This volume is 
issued by the Rationalist Press Association. Its 
aim is to account for Christianity, its origin and 


-cidents copies of heathen myths. " 
tion of Jesus is made to take place like that of | man th 
could learn nothing from his clever unsparing page 


the supernatural. 


history, without the aid of | , 
Mr. Robertson’s 


difficulty is at the start. 


“methed of accounting for the early belief in the 


supernatural is to see in all the miraculous in- 
‘ The resurrec- 


Mithra, from a rock tomb. . . . Christ is made to 
turn water into wine, as Dionysos had been im- 
memorially held to do; he walks on the water 
like Poseidon; like Osiris and Phcebus Apollo 
he wields the scourge. . . . Above all, the Christ 
has to be born in the manner of the ever- 
cherished Child-God of the ancient world; he 
must have a virgin for mother, and he must be 
pictured in swaddling clothes in the basket manger, 
preserved from immemorial antiquity in the myth 
of Ion and in the cult of Dionysos, in which the 
image of the Child-God was carried in procession 
on Christmas day.’ 

After that, things are easier. The rest of the 
book can be read with simpler faith, and it never 
fails to interest, it rarely fails to instruct. There 
is no natural affection for the Church, for ecclesi- 
astical things of any form, but there is honesty of 
purpose, and even in things hostile on the whole 
are discovered elements of truth and of beauty. 
The monks were no better morally than other 
men, but they kept learning and philosophy alive ; 
Luther and Calvin were alike bigots, as little dis- 
posed to religious toleration as the papacy ever 
was, but the Protestant movement, in Geneva as 
well as Germany, was essentially one of a moral 
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CSontribBulions and Comments. 


—Ebe Aprons and Handkerchiefs of 
St. Maul. | 


Wuar were the aprons of St. Paul, Ac 19? 
SypuxivOcov, semicinctium, seems to be a rare word. 
Blass quotes Martial. 14, 153, Petron. 94. The 
patriarch Severus of Antioch,! put épdpia and 
éyxerpidva. ; both words are translations of Hebrew 
dnp, Gn 3818 (see Field’s Hexap/a, which is to be 
corrected in this passage). A gloss in Cod. 
Barocc. 76 of the Bodleian Library declares 
ocyukivOov To Tapa Tovds mooas cavoadiov (ste; see 
Coxe’s Catalogus, I. 129). In the Dictionary of 
the Bible it is said that ‘the apron of Ac 19! was a 
wrapper of coloured cotton, in shape and size 
resembling a bath towel, worn by grocers, bakers, 


carpenters, and craftsmen generally as a protec- | 


tion to their clothes from dust and stains, and as 
something to wipe their perspiring and soiled 
hands upon. St. Paul would wear an apron when 
making tent-cloth. Handkerchiefs and aprons 
were chosen because they were light and portable 
and of the same shape for all.’ 

I don’t think that this explanation does full 
justice to the context. The people of Ephesus 
wished to have pieces of clothing which were in 
immediate contact with the very body or skin of 


? Quoted on the margin of the so-called Phdloxeniana. 


St. Paul (é5 rod xpwrds), and not an apron worn 
over the regular clothes. Now compare with the 
meaning cavddduov, given above, the passage from 
the Martyrium Polycarpi (13, 2), where it is told: 
that when the pile was ready, he took off his 
garments, loosened his girdle, and tried to unshoe 
himself, éreipGro kal trodvew éavtov, while hitherto 
he had not done this himself, p12 mpdtepov rovTo 
rowov, because always everyone of the faithful was 
hurrying (dua 7d del éxactov Tov mioTOV orrovodlev) 
who might first touch his body (or skin) éo7us 
Td.XLOV To0 xpwtds avTov auynrat. And compare, 
further, the fact that up to the present day in 
Roman Catholic circles stockings worn by the 
holy Father are considered as especially helpful 
against gout and all kind of diseases. There is 
another gloss quoted in Matthew Pole’s Synopsis, 
which renders oupuxivOcov by bméLopna, whatever 
the meaning of the latter word may be. At all 
events, it seems to me that o, must mean an 
underwearing, and not an apron worn above the: 
regular clothing.? - Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 


* The sadarium is, according to the Gospel of Pseudo-. 
Mattheeus, chap. 40, worn on the head: Jesus said to Joseph, 
Tolle sudarium quod est super caput tuum et vade et pone 
illud super faciem mortui . . . et sudarium quod habebat 
super caput suum, posuit super faciem elus. 


» passages in the Lewis Palimpsest 
te the term Maran (‘our Lord’) for 
ual ‘Jesus’ of the canonical Gospels. 
to his investigations (and the statistics 
ly valuable) ‘we are confronted with 
- very curious fact that in two well-defined 
tions of Mt and Jn, Lp [the Lewis Palimpsest] 
nploys the expression “our Lord” persistently 
to the exclusion of the name “Jesus,” but that 
elsewhere Lp reads “our Lord” with no special 
frequency.’ The two tracts of the Gospel text 
over which the substitution is found are Mt 838-317 
and Jn 195-65, as may easily be verified by the 
‘student. Mr. Bonus goes on to say that in these 
~ sections the substitution referred to has no 
support either in the Curetonian (Sc) or in the 
_ Peshito (P). In order to establish more clearly 
that the singular phenomenon is confined to the 
regions in question, or almost entirely so confined, 
he gives a tabular statement of the occurrences of 
‘our Lord’ in the narrative of the Gospels? outside 
these sections, and comes to the conclusion that 
the Palimpsest has the term elsewhere 8 times as 
against 12 times in Sc and 11 times in P. I pro- 
pose to show that these figures are incorrect, 
and that the matter requires to be re-stated. In 
order to establish this, I reprint below the tabular 
statement as given by Mr. Bonus in THE Expost- 
TORY TIMES, Pp. 237: : 

At first sight the table seems to bear the in- 
_terpretation put upon it by Mr. Bonus, but a closer 
examination shows that in a number of cases the 
expression ‘our Lord’ is not a substitution for 
‘Jesus,’ but an attempt to translate 6 kvpios SO as to 
escape from the sense which the word normally 
bears in the O.T. Quite rightly the rendering is 
given as ‘our Lord.’ But these are not cases 
which come under the definition of Mr. Bonus in 
his collation, ‘Lewisianum rae) pro WO.mu per- 
saepe legere.’ 

For instance, the last four 


- 


Ace 


te 


instances on the list 


1 Mr. Bonus has taken, as he says, ‘no notice of the use 
of the phrase “our Lord” by sfeakers in the Gospel narra- 
tives, e.g. as in Mt 28%, -for these cases stand on a different 
footing.’ I do not understand the distinction. The refer- 
ence to Mt 28° is peculiarly unfortunate. 


Mt 4'8 omits. | omits. — 


148! ‘Jesus.’ ‘Jesus.’ | our Lord. 
_Mk 12% ‘our Lord.’ lost. ‘Tesusi < ! 
16 wanting. Lorp(é.e. God). | ‘our Lord.’ |. 
Lk 8” ‘our Lord.’ “Jesus.’ | «Jesus.” +e 
10% ‘Jesus.’ ‘our Lord.’ | <our Lord.’ | 
11°9 « Jesus.’ ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ )| 
424 Jesus.’ ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ 
i 1436 “Tésus.’ == ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ 7 
168 Lorn (z.e. God). | ‘lord’ (of the | ‘our Lord. 
; steward). 
uz" Jesus,” ‘our Lord.’ ‘our Lord.) 
188 ‘Jesus.’ “our Lord.’ ‘our Lord.’ | 
198 ‘ Jesus.’ ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ | 
22” omits. ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ 
2251 omits. ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ 
220 ov esus.: ‘our Lord.’ ‘Jesus.’ 
228! “Jesus.” ‘our Lord.’ “our Lord.’ 
Jn 8* ‘our Lord.’ lost. ‘Jesus.’ 
11“ ‘our Lord.’ | lost. “Jesus.” 
1216 ‘our Lord.’ lost. <Jesus.’ 
133 ‘our Lord.’ lost. ‘fesus.’ 
2038 ‘our Lord.’ lost. “our Lord 
20” omits. lost. ‘our Lord.’ 
217 our Lord.’ lost. ‘our Lord.’ 
21 omits. lost. “our Lord.’ 
8 12 Il 


\ 
| 


Then we must remove from the list Mk 12% 
where the reading of the Palimpsest has been 
wrongly given in the published text. Again, in 
Jn 1373 the reading is not clearly established. 
We must also remove Mk 418, for there is no 
name given in the Greek, and so, although Sc 
has added ‘our Lord,’ there is no evidence that 
it is a substitution for ‘ Jesus.’ 

Three further cases occur, which are a little 
more doubtful: they are Lk 141° 22” 2251, In 
all these cases there does not appear to be any 
name in the original Greek, and it is doubtful 
whether the name and title inserted are more 
than independent attempts to fill up an ambiguous 
lacuna. If we omit these cases we are left with 
the following statistical result of the substitutions 
of ‘our Lord’ for ‘Jesus.’ The Palimpsest has 
three passages, namely, Lk 840, Jn 884, Jn 11**; 
the Cureton text has none; and the Peshito only 
one, namely, Mt 48. Nothing could express more 
clearly the fact which Mr. Bonus wishes us to 
notice, that the substitution of ‘Maran’ for 
‘Jesus’ belongs to two regions of the Lewis 
and practically nowhere else, and as 


Palimpsest 
Lewis 


far as these two regions are concerned, Mrs. 


7» 


mae 


Cureton text. For this is an evident consequence 
from the two statements, that the Cureton Gospels 
have a common origin with the Lewis Gospels, 
and that the ‘Maran’ readings have come into 
the Lewis Gospel as corruptions. 

Now the occurrence of these two groups of 
readings has really nothing to do with the gene- 
alogical tree of the Syriac versions, not even if 
the readings should be proved to be due to the 
influence of the Tatian Harmony; for, as we 


have shown, in the Lewis texts they are an in- 


trusion, and in the Cureton and Peshito versions 
they do not exist; at least there is no sufficient 
proof of their existence, as regards these versions, 
when we are discussing the problem whether we 
should read ‘Maran’ or ‘Jesus.’ And it only 
tends to obscure the problem when Mr. Bonus 
introduces, in connexion with the ‘ Maran’ readings 
the question of the antiquity of the Peshito. I per- 


’ ceive that Mr. Bonus regards the controversy over 


the relative ages of Sc and P as a slumbering ques- 
tion, which he or someone else is going to reopen. 
However, on this point he will probably see reason, 
before long, to retrace his steps, as there is no road 
that way. And recent investigations into the sup- 
posed antiquity of the Peshito will probably deter 
any further attempt on the part of scholars to find 
orforce apath. As to the way in which the ‘ Maran’ 


readings came into the Lewis text, the steadiness 


with which they occur shows them to be the result 
of deliberate art. The region Mt 8*-117 is almost 
exactly that occupied by four leaves of the actual 
MS., for fol. 117 begins with Mt 8%, and fol. 14” 
ends with Mt 111. (The objection arises that the 
leaf before fol. 11 is missing, and consequently the 
region is not accurately defined in which the 
phenomenon occurs.) Mt 1! begins on fol. 37, 
and allowing for one blank page at the beginning, 
this is eight leaves before the four ‘ Maran’ leaves. 
The suggestion is that, in the archetype or ancestry 
of the Lewis text, asingle quire (namely, the third) 
was ‘ Maranized.’ Will this, however, explain the 
tract Jn 1%°-6°? We find that fol. 120” begins 


ee ———— = = ’ 7 @ “ Py! ees a 
~ was surely right in describing them as of a later | of John had been - 
‘type than what corresponds to them in the | course, in the dark as to the ] 


the text of Lp. 


with Jn 1°°; that is suggestive: Jn 6° is near the | 


end of the first column in fol. 129°; that is, the 
space covered is a column short of a region of 
nine leaves. This is a little more than we ex- 
pected ; if it had been eight leaves, we should have 
said at once that a couple of quires in the early part 


| the new edition of Schiirer’s G/M, I called 


We are assuming th 
archetype were something like the pres 
and that the archetype was arranged in g) 
four leaves. It is impossible to do more than n 

a guess; but we suggest that from the fact t 
the second region is very little more than dou 
the first region (it should be remembered that | 
definition of the regions is only made by | 
nearest ‘Maran’), it is probable that a scribe 
introduced the word by which we made the — 
delimitation into two quires of John and one of 7 
Matthew. It is only a conjecture; but the data — 
do not admit of anything stronger. We do not — 
even know that in the archetype the Gospels — 
followed the same order as in Lp. . xy 

Last of all comes Mr. Bonus’ suggestion that — 
perhaps the scribe was under the influence of the 
Diatessaron in making the change from ‘ Jesus’ 
to ‘Maran.’ For this, however, the proof is not 
yet forthcoming ; and it appears unlikely, in view 
of the defect of similar phenomena in Sc and P. 
We should rather be disposed to think that the 
same tendency which we find in the later Gospels, 
to write ‘our Lord’ or ‘the Lord’ for ‘ Jesus,’ had 
begun to colour Syriac speech and literature, and 
so had become reflected on to the texts of the 
Gospels from the minds of the Scribes: but here 
we are still in the dark and can hardly venture so 
much as a conjecture. 

Mr. Bonus deserves our thanks for drawing 
attention to the matter of the distribution of the 
term ‘Maran’ in the Syriac Gospels ; but I cannot 
help wishing that he had presented the statistics 
(a) more completely, (4) in a form more suitable 
for drawing critical conclusions. In a private 
communication he informs me that it was not his 
object to draw any conclusions at all, but only to 
present the facts. I am sorry if I have not 
sufficiently recognized the limitations under which 
he was working, and if I have appeared to criticize 
him for doing what he had never attempted. 

J. RENDEL HAarRrISs. 


—— 


(Professor W@W. R. S. Gennedp’s 
Artiche “Monep’: SM Correction. 


In last month’s issue (p. 220b), in a review of 


. Schiirer was made to describe the 
a ‘sehr gute Zusammen-se/zung (ae. 
or ‘compilation’). Of course it 
o have been ‘Zusammen-fassung’ (ie. 
umé’). A more unsuitable term than ‘com- 
lation ? could not be found for an article which 
‘not only ‘sorgfaltig’ (I have quoted Schurer 

ectly this time), but marked by the highest 
riginality and independence, qualities which will 
be found to characterize also Dr. Kennedy’s 
article ‘Weights and Measures,’ and, above all, 
his article ‘ Tabernacle’ in the forthcoming volume 
of the D.Z. J. A. SELBIE. 


Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


g She True Weaning of Mrpakshar. 
Iv had long been conjectured that Arpakshad 
meant ‘boundary of the Chaldeans,’ and the Arab. 
word urfa, ‘border,’ ‘district,’ had even been cited 
_ by way of comparison. But, unfortunately, the 
existence of a word avfz in Bab.-Assyrian with 

this sense was not demonstrable. The latest 


attempts to explain. the word were by Canon 
Cheyne (Zxfosttor, February 1897, pp- 145-148; 
Arpakshad =‘ Arpak, Keshad,’ z.e, Arrapachitis and 
Chaldza), and by myself (Ac. Hed. Trad. ; Ar- 
pa-kshad = ‘ Ur-pa-kshad ’ =Ur Kasdim, fa being 
the Egyp. article). Both these, however, which 
were merely last resorts, must be definitively aban- 
doned now that I have succeeded in adducing from 
W.A.L. vol. ii. pl. 9, lines 20 and 37, a Bab. arpu as 
a synonym of 7/7, ‘bordering,’ ‘ neighbourhood.’ 
The corresponding Sumerian is kar, ‘rampart,’ 
‘embankment,’ ‘dam’; and there could be no 
more suitable synonym for ‘ border,’ ‘ district,’ than 


a word which, like £ar (Semitic aru), signifies | 
‘bank-wall,’ ‘dam,’ ‘ boundary wall.’ The circum- | 


stance that sar is represented elsewhere by 
narrubu, ‘flee’ (Nifal of arabu, Arab. hariba) does 
not necessitate reading a7du instead of arpu (cf. 
e.g. Sag = both damaku and teméku, root poy), as is 
done by Frd. Delitzsch (7. W.B. p. 128). More- 
over, the context of W.A.L. ii. 9, 37 (‘this arpu, he 
gave it to his father, and he caused him to enter 
into that which he had in possession ’) points 


sto clearly to such a sense as ‘district’; 
EN ARS ys vol. ili. | 
By an unfortunate slip— 


i a 


Eth. ara/f, ‘wall,’ and Arab. mudrif, ‘neighbou 
Mental 


1 = a 
P.S,—I have just observed that Professor Sayce _ . 


(THe Exposirory Tings, xiii. p, 65f.) has already 


sought to explain ‘Arpakshad’ by the Bab. a7vpu = 


kar, ‘wall,’ ‘rampart.’ He writes :— 


‘T have assumed that Arphaxad is a representative of the 
Western Semites. It has long since been recognized that 
the name is a compound of Chesed, and of all the attempts 
that have been made to explain the first element in it that 
of Schrader [A.A.Z\? p. 113, cf. also Hommel, Sevziten, 
i. p. 431], which connects it with the Arabic arfah [read 
urfah], Eth. arfet [read araft], ‘‘a wall” or “ rampart,” is 
the most plausible. I believe that I can now give Schrader’s 
etymology its needed confirmation. In the recently pub- 
lished C.7.B.7. xii. pl. 11, lines 21 ff., har ‘*a wall”, or 
“rampart,” is explained by arp, narrupu, and irrupi. 
Whatever may be the meaning of the last two forms, arpu 
has nothing to do with ardbz, ‘‘to destroy” [so Delitzsch, 
H.W. p. 128], and is, I believe, the axpha of ‘‘ Arphaxad” ; 
‘the latter name, consequently, will signify ‘‘the wall of 
Chesed.””’ 


Thus Professor Sayce. The lines cited by him 
(kar =arpu) are found in the lexicographical list 
83-1-18, 1330, col. 4, ll. 21f. (see, already, 
Meissner, Suppl. p. 15, where arrubu is given 
correctly as infin. Nif. [to the ptcp. munnarbu | = 
‘flee,’ but its connexion with the Arab. hariba 
is not yet recognized). In any case arpu. is to be 
kept distinct from warrubu ; there was in Sumerian 
a khar=‘ flee’ as well as a kar = ‘wall,’ ‘boundary ’ 
(whence also har = etéru, ‘protect,’ ‘shelter,’ ‘spare’). 
The decisive passage for the latter sense (kar 
=arpu), derived, too, from a continuous text, and 
not a mere lexicographical list, has now been 
adduced by me from the above WV.A.L. il... 9:20 
and 37, and thus the final proof has been offered 
of the correctness of the interpretation already put 
forward by Professor Sayce. 


On Certain Jsatan Questions. 


I peEsIRE to put briefly before your readers, most 
of whom have not seen my article which Professor 
Konig has criticized in so kindly a spirit (THE 
Expository Times, November and December 
1901), the chief points of that article. 
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me, I have studied the Book of Isaiah long and 
carefully, and I hope to set the younger generation 
of biblical students at work upon problems which 
cannot ‘be fully solved at present. Recognizing 
later interpolations in the book, I yet hold to its 
essential unity. The trend of Isaian criticism for 
the last eighty years reminds me of a road which 


1. Although not a professor, as Dr. Konig calls [ 


bifurcates, the right-hand path constantly ramifying, — 


till it loses itself in a labyrinth. It is time to go 
back to the fork of the road. 

_ 2. Gesenius (1821) exercised a reasonable 
criticism in dividing the Book of Isaiah ; we should 
do the same if we had only his light. Though he 
had predecessors, he was the first to bring the 
world of scholars to believe in the exilian origin 
of Isaiah 40-66. But his chief bulwark, the 
historical situation in the time of Cyrus, we now 
perceive to rest on a misreading of the facts of 
history. The inscriptions of Cyrus and Nabuna’id 
show that Cyrus was no monotheist ; that he never 
laid siege to Babylon; that the city welcomed him 
as a deliverer; that he worshipped its idols and 
ascribed his conquests to Marduk, not to Jehovah. 

Among the burning questions yet to be settled 
are these: Did Cyrus do anything whatever for 
the Jews? Was there any return from Babylon 
before Ezra’s? Was there even such an exile as 
tradition supposes ? 

3. Is 38 and 39 are generally held to precede 
chaps. 36, 37; hence 4o directly follows 37, and 
naturally refers to the same historical situation, 
which indeed it admirably fits. Jehovah comes to 
comfort Jerusalem after Sennacherib’s devastation 
of the cities of Judah (compare his inscriptions). 
‘The prophet, as usual, addresses Jerusalem (40%) ; 
his standpoint is there. The exiles accosted 


That dispersion, begun long before Hezekiah’s 
time, was in full progress during his reign. There 
is no occasion to postulate a miraculous prediction 
of events 170 years in the future, or to abandon 
the historical tradition as to authorship. 

4. The polemic against idolatry in 40-48 well 
suits the period of Hezekiah’s reforms, of which 
Isaiah was doubtless the chief organ. This re- 
mains true, whether those reforms marked the end 
or the beginning of the reign ; but the parallels are 
striking if we assume with most recent critics that 
they followed the overthrow of Sennacherib. 


| tices or literary dilettanti. 


That very juncture, too, was sing 
setting forth the mission of Israel as the se 
of Jehovah. Professor Konig seems not to g 
my view of the course of thought inate 

5. Chaps. 57, 65, 66 furnish another histo 
point of contact: with the times of Isaiah. 
division of parties in Northern Israel (2 Ch go), 
and the influx of foreign colonists (2 K 17), seem 
to account for the various elements in those 


puzzling chapters. 


Parallels may be adduced in this as in other 
cases from later times, but the time of Isaiah has — 


the right of way. 


6. The name Cyrus occurs but twice: 44° 45. 
| The latter is generally recognized as an interpol- — 


ation, while the former verse is probably a variant 
plus a gloss. The Babylon passages are explicable 


in various ways, ¢g. 43/4 and 461 are remarkably — 


paralleled in Sennacherib’s account of his campaign 
of 7oo against Merodach-Baladan. No one who 
holds, with modern critics, that the older prophecies 
were adapted by later interpreters to their own 
circumstances, can prove that the Book of Isaiah 
belongs to several authors, instead of to one 
author and a few editors. ~ 

7. The arguments from style and diction depend 
upon the ability to appreciate minute and charac- 
teristic resemblances and differences, and cannot 
be exhibited ina summary. Suffice it to say that 
the strength of the combined results of many recent 
and independent investigators, who have favoured 
Isaiah’s authorship of some or all of the disputed 
passages, has been strangely overlooked. 

8. As Professor Konig makes no allusion to 
my final topic, ‘Isaiah’s Place in the World of 


_ Thought,’ let me quote a few sentences from 
iti 

throughout 40-66 are not simply in Babylon, but | 
in the four quarters of the earth (43% 49”, cf. 11). | 


‘If their race is not extinct, the masters of 
general literature will some day be heard from on 
this question. I do not refer to masters’ appren- 
I mean men of power, 


_ like Coleridge and Emerson ; men who combine a 
_ taste as delicate as Sainte-Beuve’s with an insight 


as keen as Browning’s. They recognize a kindred 


_ spirit when they meet it ; they know that the good 


God has sent to this planet a few men of towering 
literary genius, and that Isaiah was one of them. 
The great masters may ignore historical construc- 
tions ; they will be indifferent to literary skirmishes 
on the outposts; but the moment you begin to 
argue that Isaiah having written A, could not have 


ie 


level be- 


claim «“ Hold! that is our pro- 
e right about and retreat.” For 


Tue death of Professor A. B. Davidson of the 
New College, Edinburgh, is the sorest loss that 
biblical scholarship could sustain. His health 
had not been good for some time; the sudden 
- flush, so characteristic of his face, betokened a 
heart weakness; and perhaps we ought not to 
__ have been taken by surprise. But his mind was 
/ as vigorous as ever, his interest in men and books 
— was as fresh; he was investigating the oldest 
_ problems with the old zest, and reading the latest 
_ German brochure on them; and just before this 
~ session began he told us that he was preparing 


' some new work for his students this year. 
uf 


| 


~ Estimates of his work and himself have 
__ appeared in the British Weekly and elsewhere ; 
_— we offer one also by one of his most distinguished 
pupils. But every writer feels the impossibility of 
_ reproducing on paper the effect of his personality. 
Perhaps Professor Driver of Oxford comes as 
near as any. He has written at the request of the 
editor of the Guardian, and has kindly furnished 
us with a proof of his paper, from which we quote 
two paragraphs. For ourselves, we feel as one of 

the chi/dren in the house. 

For by the hearth the children sit 
Cold in that atmosphere of Death, 


And scarce endure to draw the breath, 
Or like to noiseless phantoms flit : 


But open converse is there none, 

So much the vital spirits sink 

To see the vacant chair, and think, 
‘How good ! how kind! and he is gone.’ 


This is what Dr. Driver says of Dr. Davidson’s 
work: ‘Professor Davidson was a man of rare 
powers, and of still rarer qualities of mind. 
Whatever subject he touched, his treatment of it 
always displayed two qualities—it was masterly, 
and it was judicial, No one had a better power 
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such men.’ 


Boston. 


of penetrating to the heart of a subject; no one 
was more skilful in the discovery and delineation 
of the characteristics of an age, the drift of an 
argument, the aim of a writer; no one—witness 
his .Job—could more powerfully analyse moral 
feeling or exhibit the conflict of motives in a 
difficult moral situation. His mastery of a subject 
was always complete; he grasped it firmly, he 
saw it under all its bearings, he expounded it 
with clearness, and he enabled his reader to see it 
with him. And his discussion of it was, moreover, 
always judicial, He weighs reasons, he balances 
opposing considerations, he is never carried away 
by a brilliant but hazardous speculation, he can 


always distinguish the certain from the hypo-- 


thetical. His native caution, shrewdness, and 
insight never fail him. If his final judgments 
seem sometimes to show indecision, it is because 
indecision is warranted by the facts. His exe- 
getical works are of the very highest quality; one 
reads them with the feeling that whatever he says 
is the result of long and mature study, that he has 
considered his subject from every point of view, 
and applied the best available methods with the 
single object of getting precisely at what his 
author thought and meant. And so one feels that 
his interpretation of a difficult passage, or con- 
clusion on a controverted question, has an ante- 
cedent presumption of being the best attainable.’ 


This again is what Dr. Driver says of Dr. 
Davidson’s influence: ‘His lot was cast in a 
time when influence and guidance were greatly 


needed. Professor Davidson supplied both. He’ 


moved circumspectly: but he was gifted with 
openness of mind; and when he saw the way 
clear, even though it might be a new way, he did 
not hesitate to follow it. The judgments of a 
man whose temper and habits of mind were such 
as Professor Davidson’s were well known to be, 


* F = 1 - J ; 
naturally commanded confidence; and he was 
difficult and trying transition. His work was 
always spiritually fruitful. He deepened and 
enlarged the spiritual perceptions of his students ; 


he illuminated and widened their mental view; — 


many parts of the Old Testament he placed never did a sorrier service, the novelists and even 


before them in a new light ; and he set the whole 
upon a far surer foundation than it occupied 
before. The loss of a teacher thus highly gifted 
may well be deemed irreparable : but Professor 
Davidson will still live for long in the grateful 
memories of his pupils and friends; and by his 
writings, and the writings of those who, in the 
formative period of their lives, imbibed his 
principles and methods, he will continue to teach 
many generations of readers.’ 


In the article from which we have quoted Pro- 
fessor Driver expresses the hope that some of 
Dr. Davidson’s promised work will yet see the 
light, especially his Zheology of the Old Testament. 
We believe that that hope will be realized. © 


Another volume which has been long looked 
for, and almost as eagerly as Dr. Davidson’s 
Theology of the Old Testament, is Principal Rainy’s 
history of Zhe Ancient Catholic Church. appily 
it has been published, and its author is still with 
us. How like its author the book is. We hear 
his voice in every sentence. Some of the words 
are so associated with his speech that they might 
have been coined by him. The whole volume, 
however, is a characteristic product of his peculiar 
genius. It begins slowly, it moves slowly for a 
time, every word right, every sentence telling, the 
whole picture clear and memorable. Then it 
suddenly awakens emotion, deep thrilling emotion, 
we hold our breath, we seem to watch the 
speaker’s lips again, we resent the slightest sound 
near us, we are ready to cry ‘Well done, well 
done’; we have had an experience which is more 

_than memorable, an experience which has gone 
to the making of our life. When the book has 
once got hold it does not let us go. Surely those 
who never read the history of the Church of 
Christ will read it now. 


instrumental in leading many safely through a 


| little book which 


The title which Sheriff Guthrie has given to the | 


| suggestive studies’ illustrate the fact that ‘the 
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People’s Commemoration Day’ is Our 5& 
Reformers and Covenanters: Their Humanity 


Humour (Oliphant). It is a right well-c 
title. It is the title of a most opportune~ 
happy little book. - Led by the great wizard, 


the historians have taught that the noble fore- 
fathers of religious Scotland had neither humour 
nor humanity. Here is the abundant and 
triumphant refutation of the ghastly calumny. — 
Let Englishmen especially seek this morsel of 
good reading—it costs but three halfpence—and 
learn how John Knox loved England and dis- 
trusted France, and never wavered, for had he 
not an English wife to love most dearly and never 
lose the memory of her sweetness ? 


In the Auburn Seminary Review, Professor A. 
T. Robertson of Louisville reviews Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies, and says that it marks an epoch in 
the study of New Testament Greek. The phrase 
is sometimes used foolishly, here its use is quite 
accurate. For Deissmann’s book marks the 
change that has come over the study of New 
Testament Greek from the evidence of the con- 
temporary inscriptions. 


The Testament of our Lord is now ready. 
Professor Cooper and Dean Maclean have spent 
much pains upon the translation, notes, and intro- 
duction. It will be one of the greatest books of 
the spring. 


The Guardian receives Dr. Ball’s book on St. 
Paul and the Roman Law as Professor Robertson 
receives Deissmann, saying that his ‘most useful 


language of the Greek Testament and of Dogmatic 
Theology is charged with associations which can 
only be fully understood in the light of a larger 
knowledge of contemporary philosophy, law, and 
literature.’ 
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“In his recently published Life of Christ, entitled 
The Man Christ Jesus, the Rev. W. J. Dawson 
= gests an interpretation of the scene in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee (Lk 7°°°°) which seems to 
be new. 


' _ Mr Dawson suggests that “the woman who was 
a sinner’ entered the banqueting hall according to 
a carefully arranged plot of Simon’s. He says 
that the whole occasion was part of a stratagem 
to entrap Christ. Simon wished to place Him in 
a a false position, to compromise both His reputa- 
z tion and His influence. And ‘the means by 
which this piece of astute malignity was to be 


achieved was a woman.’ 


Y 
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% The woman came to the banquet, says Mr. 
~ Dawson, on Simon’s invitation. She was accus- 
tomed to attend banquets. That was her trade. 
She brought fragrant oils and essences to anoint 
the hair and brows of the guests. The custom 
was really a Roman one, and Simon, ‘in his pride 
of wealth, was merely imitating the manners of the 
conquerors of his country.’ It would be this 
woman’s duty to anoint the head of Jesus. Every 
one would see her play her part. “If Jesus resented 
her touch, then He-was a prophet ; if He did not, 
then ‘Simon’s banquet would long be remembered 
Vou... X11.—y7. 
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for its complete exposure of the prophetic claims 
of Christ’ For this woman ‘was a beautiful 
daughter of shame.’ 


Simon was disappointed. ‘This woman, full of 
gaiety and loveliness and youth, draws near the 
long divan on which the guests recline, to fulfil 
the duties of her calling. She is all smiles; she 
knows her beauty ; she is conscious of the admira- 
tion it attracts; she is glad to find herself con- 
spicuous, and there is no thought of shame or 
sadness in her mind. She approaches Christ with 
careless grace, and, behold, she stands suddenly 
arrested as by some unknown force, silent as 
a statue, with all her smiles frozen on her 


mouth.’ 


The interpretation seems to be new. But it is 


‘not credible. It falls to pieces over the single 


circumstance that Simon was a Pharisee. No 
Pharisee, however wealthy, would be found ‘ imitat- 
ing the manners of the conquerors of his country.’ 
He was a Pharisee just because he refused to do 
any such thing. It falls to pieces over its own 
unnaturalness also. The story in the Gospel is 
natural and consistent; it is spoiled of both by 
this supposition. And it falls to pieces over the 
notion that it was because she was ‘a beautiful 


. 
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daughter of shame,’ that Christ was blamed for | 


allowing her to touch Him. 


In the last respect Mr. Dawson is at one with 
the most ordinary and orthodox interpreters. It 
is taken as quite an undisputed fact that this 
woman is called a ‘sinner’ because she was a 
prostitute. It is taken for granted that the 

objection to Christ’s allowing her to touch Him 
was because she was so bad. 


But was that an objection? Would any one 
at the feast have been offended at Christ’s allowing 
a ‘bad’ woman to touch Him? Would Simon? 
Simon did not care how bad she was. What he 
cared for and considered was that she was a 
‘ sinner.’ 

For the word ‘sinner’ carried a technical and 
universally understood meaning. There were two 
classes of persons in Palestine at the time—the 
righteous and the sinners. They were quite dis- 
They 
were almost, if not altogether, as separate from 
one another, as were the whole race of the Jews 
from the Samaritans. 


tinct. They had no social intercourse. 


No righteous person would 
When Jesus entered 
Zaccheus (all the 
‘sinners’), none of the righteous 
persons (most of whom were Pharisees) entered 
with Him. They would not allow a ‘sinner’ even 
to touch them. 


sit at meat with a sinner. 
the house of the 
publicans were 


‘sinner ’ 


Now Jesus belonged to the righteous class. 
knew the Law. 


He 
He was not one of ‘this people 
that knoweth not the Law’ and is accursed. And 
the great offence which the righteous persons 
found in Him was that He would not keep away 
from the sinners. ‘Their continual complaint was 


that ‘He ate and drank with publicans and sinners.’ 


Well, this woman was a ‘sinner.’ She belonged, 
not to the but to the ‘sinner’ class. 
If she had been as bad as we make her, she would 


What he 


‘righteous,’ 


not have been more offensive to Simon. 
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knew that she belonged to the sinner clas: 
cause she lived in his own city. Jesus — 
sumably did not know that. But then, reas 
Simon, if He were a prophet, He would aa - 
and would not let her touch Him. 


But was she as bad as we make her? The proof 
is supposed to be conclusive. On examination — 
it breaks down altogether. ‘A woman which — 
was in the city, a sinner,’— to quote the Re- 
vised Version, after what is supposed to be the 
best attested text (yu) qrus qv ev TH Ode, 
dpoprwAds), —there is nothing, as we have seen, 
in that. Besides that, there is the phrase, ‘who 
and what manner of woman this is’ (ris Kat 
notary). But these words carry nothing by way 
of description, and they are Simon’s words. They 
express exactly Simon’s astonishment, not at the 
badness of the woman, but at her class distinction. 
As the latest scientific expositor puts it, though 
he holds the ordinary and orthodox doctrine, the 
word translated ‘what manner’ always implies 
astonishment, with or without admiration. 


And more than all, we lose the meaning of our 
Lord’s rebuke if we do not see that the woman 
was simply one of the sinner class, as Simon was 
one of the righteous. No doubt the sinners were 
on the whole worse behaved than the righteous. 
In the parable of the Prodigal Son, the younger 
son, who represents the sinner class, goes farther 
astray than the elder, who represents the righteous. 
And so here. 
hundred pence, Simon only fifty. 
that, when neither has a penny to pay? 
must be a matter of grace with both. 
be frankly forgiven. 


The woman owes, as it were, five 
But what of 
It 
Both must 
Then their positions will be 
reversed. For Simon thinks he owes little, if he 
owes anything at all. The woman knows that she 
owes much, and when she is forgiven she will love 
much. 


| 
| 


Who was this woman that was a sinner ? 
was her name? Mr. 


What 


We cannot tell. Dawson 
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| pleteness. — 


sy can be thought of. Of all the’ 
s who were healed by Christ, there is one 
and only one. If courtesy had ruled, - 
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In the Magical Tex 


ha oncea | says, the ‘Seven Spirits’ are of, frequent occur- i 
names are concealed where | ; 2 


rence. Possession by the seven spirits was of the — 


gravest significance, necessitating an appeal to Ea, 
lord of spirits. The mention of the ‘seven’ thus 
attests the severity of Mary’s disorder. Her ail- 


mania. 


Mary of Magdala. It is hard, Mr. Dawson 
‘must think, that her name should come down to 


history. But how much harder that, it should 
come down as that of ‘a beautiful daughter of 
shame.’ For so the Church in its carelessness has 


‘treated her. She has been identified with this 


woman that was a sinner, and this woman that 
was a sinner has been counted ‘a_ beautiful 
Mary Magdalene — her 
malady was sore enough no doubt, for she was 


daughter of shame.’ 


_ possessed by seven demons, but to have been 
made ‘the patroness of unfortunates’ is surely 


harder still. 


What was Mary of Magdala’s misfortune? To 
be possessed with seven demons, what was that? 


It is a question few can answer. It isa question 


which few can even attempt to answer in the 


present day. But there has just been published a 
thorough examination of this difficult matter of 
Possession, and we turn to it with interest. 


Mary Magdalene, says Dr. Menzies Alexander 
(his book is mentioned on another page), was prob- 
ably a widow in affluent circumstances, like Lydia 
of Thyatira. Her appearance in the company of 
the wife of Herod’s steward, and her ministrations 
to Jesus in life and death, confirm his conjecture, 
he thinks, as to her good social position. And 
the interest of the situation lies in its indication of 
the existence of mental disease among the upper 
classes of the Jews at this date. 


But what was her disease ? And what is it to 
be possessed with seven demons? Dr. Alexander 


understands the seven to be the number of com- 


Is it possible still to believe that the Fourth 
Gospel was written by St. John? It seéms to be 
difficult to believe it in Germany. 
is not so difficult. 


It is not so difficult in England, because the 


we have some proper pride in seeking to retain it. 
And besides that, it is not so difficult here, be- 
cause here we are less moved by prepossessions 
which tell against the authorship. 


Is it offensive to speak of prepossessions? 
The offence is committed by the Bishop of 
Worcester. Now the Bishop of Worcester is the 
last man needlessly to offend. If he is candid, he 
is also considerate. It is only when he has care- 

fully studied the Johannine problem over again, 
and has found that there is neither new discovery 
nor new argument to explain the strong tendency 
of recent criticism in Germany to deny the 
authenticity of this Gospel; it is only when he 
has perceived that many German critics start 
- with premisses which make the authorship of St. 
John impossible ; it is only then that he speaks of 


prepossession. And he seems to be entitled to 


speak of it then. 


The Bishop of Worcester has written two articles 
for the Pilot on ‘The Problem of the Fourth 
They follow his articles in the same 
journal on the Synoptics. Together these articles 
| form a sort of Apologia pro vita sud. For Dr. 
Gore is a higher critic. As a higher critic he 


i 


Gospel.’ 


In England it ; 


victory of the last generation in favour of the 
Johannine authorship was won in England, and . 
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Why is it, he has been asked, that he believes in 
the higher criticism of the Old Testament and not 


in the higher criticism of the New. These articles | 


are his answer. And what these articles say is 
that Dr. Gore believes in the higher criticism of 
the New Testament just as he believes in the 


higher ‘criticism of the Old; but whereas the 


evidence was to his mind against the Mosaic 


authorship of the Pentateuch, the evidence is in 


favour of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. He is a higher critic throughout. But 
as a higher critic he considers it his business to 
approach the Old Testament and the New without 
prepossession, and to rest on the evidence alone. 


So Bishop Gore warns us against prepossession. 

He has found English and French scholars ready 
to doubt the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 
He has recently been astonished on one or two 
occasions to find distinguished Roman Catholic 
scholars and priests speaking of the belief that 
St. John the Apostle wrote the Fourth Gospel as 
a position which has to be abandoned. And he 
cannot but think that this is ‘largely owing to an 
undue deference to the supposed authority of 
German critics, without regard either to their 
fixed prepossessions or to the real weight of their 
arguments.’ 
_ The authenticity of the Fourth Gospel seemed 
to be established twenty years ago, why should it 
be abandoned now? ‘There have been no new 
discoveries either for or against, there have been 
no new arguments. Unlike the controversy over 
the Synoptic Gospels, the problem of the Fourth 
Gospel has been stationary since the day, some 
quarter of a century ago, upon which its use by 
Justin Martyr and Basilides was finally estab- 
lished. 

If there is any change at all, Dr. Gore believes 
that it is in favour of the authorship of St. John. 
The most significant fact is the admission by 
Harnack that the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
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of St. John, and that he may have used memoran 

of the apostle himself. The questions of keenes' 
interest therefore, at present, are who this disciple 
was, and whether ‘he was capable of that which is 
attributed to him. ay . 


. 
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Harnack says that he was John the Presbyter. 
Now whether John the Presbyter was or was not — 
capable of writing the Fourth Gospel, we cannot 
tell; for we know nothing about him. But if he 
was, even with the aid of St. John’s memoranda, 
then it is surprising in the extreme that we know 
nothing else about him. For he was certainly the 
most remarkable literary product of his day. 


Tradition says that the Fourth Gospel was 
written by ‘John.’ If this John was John the 
Presbyter, then John the Presbyter was a more 
remarkable man that John the Apostle. For John 
the Apostle may be supposed to have had recol- 
lections to draw upon, but John the Presbyter had 
none. Now, says Bishop Gore, if John the Pres- 
byter had been this isolated literary phenomenon, 
we must have known more of him than his bare 
name. What he contends for, therefore, is that 
(except by some hypothesis of a literary prodigy), 
‘the man of the memories’ must have been also 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, and that can be 
none other than St. John. 


But the Bishop of Worcester does not imagine 
that to be shut up to St. John solves all the diffi- 
culties of the Johannine problem. For then the 
question arises in its acutest form, How does it 
come to pass that St. John’s Gospel differs so 
greatly from the Synoptics? Certainly Dr. Gore 
does not make light of the differences. He 
believes that they are chiefly due to two causes. 
The first is that St. John wrote to supplement 
the Synoptics. The second is that St. John 
was himself something of an idealist. 


It is the supplementary character of St. John’s 
Gospel that explains to Bishop Gore the omission 


eee 


s not even mention these incidents. Doubt- 
he had taught them for many years, his 


times supplies a narrative which presupposes the 
- jncident, as the baptism of Jesus in the first 
_ chapter; or a discourse which explains it, as the 
Eucharist in the sixth. Sometimes, again, he 
silently, but Dr. Gore believes deliberately, cor- 
-rects a prevalent misunderstanding of the Synoptics. 
He corrects the impression that the Last Supper 
was the ordinary Paschal meal celebrated at the 
ordinary time, and (in 1°%) he perhaps corrects 
the impression taken from Mt 31* that John the 
Baptist ‘knew’ Jesus before His baptism. 


But the great difference between St. John and 
the Synoptists lies not in omissions or additions. 
It lies in the whole impression which is conveyed 


to us by the miracles which St. John describes 
and the discourses which he records. In the 
Synoptics Christ’s miracles are mainly works of 
mercy or of judgment ; in St. John they are mainly 
self-manifestations. The longer discourses in the 


Synoptics are parables of the kingdom and laws 
for the conduct of its subjects ; in St. John they 
are largely revelations of Himself in His divine 
Sonship, with occasional plain assertions of His 


pre-existent being. 


Well, on this Bishop Gore says, first of all, that 
the ideas of the early Church are unintelligible 
without some such teaching as we find in St. John. 
The Synoptics may be simpler and seem more 
primitive, but St. John sunk deepest into the 
mind of the earliest believers. Again, he says 
that great as the difference is, it is a difference 
more of impression over the whole than 


St. John asserts the divine 
? 


of sepa- 


rate contradiction. 
supremacy, but so do the Synoptists. The ‘son 
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earers were familiar with them. But he some- | 
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tivity or other personal consideration, it 
be remembered that the discourses recorded b 
him are in inseparable relations to the ideas and 


: thoughts of the contemporary Judaism of Judea. 
If St. John chose to supplement the Synoptics by — 
recording the Judean ministry mainly, he had 


also to choose to record such incidents and dis- 
courses as were suitable to the Jews of Judea. 


But the form of the discourses is more difficult 
to explain than their matter, and Dr. Gore leaves 
that to the last. Here he admits a good deal of 
the pleading of his opponents. He has no doubt 
that the Synoptists give us the more accurate idea 
of our Lord’s manner as a teacher. St. John’s 
mind was more original. It caught and retained 
the rarer and deeper notes. But the more original 
a man’s mind is, the less effectually it can merely 
report. ‘In St. John’s mind, then, what he had 
seen and heard and gazed upon and handled 
gradually shaped itself as a continued self-revela- 
tion of the Christ, the Son of God.’ 


Thus Dr. Gore ‘admits,’ and uses the word 
himself, that St. John was to some extent an 
idealist. Nevertheless, he does not admit that 
he had any of the faults of the idealist. His 
ideas are not general and abstract. On the 
contrary he has the greatest possible appreciation 
‘of individuality and of concrete events. His 
interest in particular persons and the divine 
dealings with them is at least as prominent as 
his interest in the divine self-manifestation gener- 
ally. And his idea of the divine self-manifesta- 
tion is attached indissolubly to particular scenes 
and incidents vividly remembered. 


Then the Bishop of Worcester closes his papers 
with ‘a real appeal to Englishmen’ to use their 
own judgment on the Gospel according to St. 
John. The present excessive deference to ‘critics,’ 


he says, is a mere fashion. Let us not be carried 
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| as a now ‘have it oumearet two | 


"away ith it. But if we must have contemporary : 
is the work of St. —_ Spioae! the other 


"intellectual authority, let us remember that ‘there | 
| “are no saner or fairer judgments to be found in | 
the last generation of historical scholars or in the 
present than Lightfoot’s and Sanday’s.’ 


it is neither easily neieiea nor easily refuted. 
Dr. Wendt understands the conditions of the 
problem. He has many arguments, some of which 
| are most impressive, and he uses them with con Aa 
summate skill. Writing clearly himself, he has 
also been translated into nervous natural English. N 
His book is at once the most important and the 
most attractive contribution to the eueyeet which 
all these years have brought. 


While Bishop Gore is writing on the problem 
of the Fourth Gospel and deploring our excessive 
deference to German criticism, there is published 
in English a contribution to the subject, which 
is the most original and most arresting of the 
last quarter of a century, and it is the work of 


a German critic. The difficulty which Professor Wendt has ex- 
perienced is not in suggesting an apostolic source ¥ 
and an editorial redaction in the Fourth Gospel, 
but in distinguishing the one from the other. 


There are critics who are most dogmatic when 


In the year 1886 Professor Wendt of Jena 
published his Zehve Jesu. The first part dealt 
with the sources for the teaching of Jesus, and 
was not translated into English. The second part | the evidence is least convincing. Dr. Wendt is 
dealt with the teaching itself, and appeared in | not one of them. He is never dogmatic; he often 

English in two volumes in the year 1892, trans- 

lated by Dr. John Wilson, and published in 

this country, under the title of Zhe Teaching 
of Jesus. In the first part of the German work 
' Professor Wendt devoted one section to the 
discussion of the sources of the Fourth Gospel, 
and propounded a theory which at once attracted 
attention. 


confesses doubt; he sometimes yields to despair. 
One example of his method may be given. 


It has to do with the familiar sentence in Jn 3° 
about the necessity of being born ‘of water and 
the Spirit’ (€€ vdaros kai Uvevparos). Many are 
the attempts that have been made to explain the 
necessity of water in so spiritual an experience. 
Professor Wendt’s explanation is that the words 
‘water and’ (vdaros cal) are no part of St. John’s 
original writing. 


e 


He has now removed that section and rewritten 
it. The years that have passed and the criticisms 
that have appeared since 1886 have convinced 
him of the correctness of his main position. He 
has found no hypothesis in any work on the 


‘Probably,’ he says, ‘they have 
been added by the redactor to the Source. For 
it is the birth of the Spirit only that is spoken 
of (vv. and 8), This birth of the Spirit of 


Fourth Gospel that so well explains its phenomena. 
But he has found much in other works to support 
his own hypothesis, and even to render it neces- 
sary. He has therefore rewritten it and encouraged 
its translation into English. It appears under the 
title of The Gospel according to St. John: An 
Inquiry into its Genesis and Historical Value, pub- 
lished by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 


Professor Wendt’s hypothesis may be stated in 
a sentence. He believes that St John’s Gospel 


God, which initiates a life, not of the flesh, but 
divine, comes to pass, in the meaning of the 
Apostolic Source, when man receives with faith 
the words of Jesus, which are spirit and life 
(574 6°), It was, however, very natural to the 
redactor to think of the new birth to life eternal 
as happening specifically in baptism (cf. Mk 1616), 
and, in order to make this relation to baptism 


clear, to denote it as a being born of water.’ 


The most obvious objection to this—it is also 


| taken place. 


di aa must ce naan a oueerr 
n his mind of what St. John was likely to 
. Where did Professor Wendt obtain this 
Has he altogether escaped the 


silence, there has been no occasion to distinguish 
battle-cries and sharpen verbal weapons. But the 
ghosts of dead doctrines are often troublesome. 
And Dr. Rashdall is thankful that in his now 
| quite famous book, called Atonement and Per- 
sonality, Dr. Moberly has come forward to put 
an end to vague thinking on the Atonement, and 
let us see how thorough is the revolution that has 
taken place. j 
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Dr. Hastings Rashdall has contributed an article 
to the Journal of Theological Studies on Dr. 


> | the bloodless nature of the revolution that has 
Having been accomplished in 


Ld enormous but singularly silent revolution has | of late years.’ For Dr. Moberly recognizes that 
ig aiaey place in the current conceptions of the | theology cannot be approached without first making 
~ ‘Atonement. The most glaring sign of this re- | terms with philosophy. Roman Catholic theo- 
, volution is in the subordinate place now occupied | logians, and even Protestant theologians on the 
by the doctrine of the Atonement. ‘In official | Continent, usually recognize this. They usually. 

pronouncements, in formal theological teaching, | have some philosophical basis for their belief. 
_ as well as in the pulpit,’ the doctrine of the | But ‘there are whole libraries of modern theology, 


Moberly’s theory of the Atonement. 


Dr. Rashdall is glad that Dr. Moberly has 
For ‘within the 
Church of England, as well as outside it,’ an 


written on the Atonement. 


Atonement is ignored, the doctrine of the In- 
carnation has taken its place. But it is also seen 
in the new conception of the Atonement wherever 
it is touched. Dr. Rashdall derives the new con- 
ception from Maurice and Robertson. It has 
been accepted, he says, ‘by the school who are 
looked upon (even more perhaps than they look 
upon themselves) as the disciples of Newman 
and Pusey.’ He calls it ‘the preaching of the 
Atonement as a revelation of the love and the 


character of God.’ 


Dr. Moberly is a disciple of Newman and Pusey. 
He, too, preaches the Atonement as a revelation 
of the love and the character of God. But Dr. 
Rashdall has observed that even accomplished 
writers and preachers are apt to repeat traditional 


Dr. Rashdall is at first well pleased with Dr. 
Moberly’s book. He calls it ‘a great advance 
upon any attempt to deal in a formal and system- 
atic way with the doctrine of the Atonement, 
which has been made by any Anglican theologian 


especially of Anglican theology, which betray not 
the slightest consciousness that they are discussing 
great problems of human thought, which form the 
subject of a science, or group of sciences, called 
Philosophy, and which have been treated by some 
of the greatest intellects of modern Europe.’ Dr. 
Moberly appreciates the existence of such prob- 
lems—witness his title, ‘Atonement and Person- 
ality’—and he recognizes the need of determining 
one’s relation to them before one can reach a 
scientific or rational Theology. 


Dr. Moberly desires to reach ‘a scientific or 
rational Theology.’ He attempts to explain the 
doctrine of the Atonement in such a way as to 


reconcile it with ‘the imperative demands of 


formulz, which they have no right now to repeat. | Reason and of the moral consciousness.’ The 
They are apt to use language which implies a | value of his theory lies in that. In that lies also 
‘ts invitation to criticism. And Dr. Rashdall 


theory of Substitution where no real Substitution 
is intended. He attributes this contradiction to 


proceeds to criticize it. 


he must have some theory of Inspiration. 


The first thing that Dr. Rashdall expects of a_ 


man who writes on the doctrine of the Atonement | 


and appeals to ‘Reason and the moral conscious- 
ness,’ is that he should say where he finds his 
materials and what authority he accords them. 
Canon Moberly ignores that expectation. Dr. 
Rashdall thinks that he must know something 
about New Testament criticism. He thinks that 
But 
Dr. Moberly lets no ‘hint of belief or knowledge 


escape him. And when he writes he practically 


ignores the existence of all such questions. Dr. 
Rashdall finds that when he uses Scripture he 


‘uses it as the Schoolmen did. When the philo- 


sophical armour is getting a little thin, he takes 
refuge in an isolated text, torn from its context, 
without any attempt to ascertain its real meaning 
or the intellectual atmosphere of its author. 

In this way texts from St. John’s Gospel are used 
as if they were not even coloured by their author’s 
own reflexion, but in every case were the zpszsstma 
verba of the Lord Himself. And texts from St. 
Paul—sayings the most difficult to reconcile with 
his own general thought as well as with the general 
teaching of the New Testament (Dr. Rashdall 
refers in a footnote to 2 Co 57, Gal 3%, Ro 54, 
etc.)—are treated as in their most obvious and 
literal interpretation, a conclusive and sufficient 
basis for a whole system of Doctrine, eternally 
binding upon the Christian Church. 


But Dr. Moberly’s deference to authority does 
not end with the Scriptures. He places the 
Church Fathers beside them. He uses the de- 
cisions of Councils, as if they carried with them 
not merely authority, but absolute infallibility. 
Fortunately this singular subservience does little 
harm, for there is little or nothing in the:Church 
Councils that can be treated as a pronouncement 
on the doctrine of the Atonement. But Dr. 
Rashdall is surprised that a writer who seeks 
to commend his ‘Reason and 
should proceed with 


theology to 
the moral consciousness’ 


his work as though for him all that is implied ~ 


ities. 


as — 
aise the phrase “histo ie ee 


ete 


not exist. 


Still Canon Moberly has authorities and at 
Some of his authorities have more autho: 


and some have less. Great is now Dr. Rashdall’s - 


| surprise to find that the Latin Fathers have 1 more © 


| person. 


authority than the Greek. 


4 

In the discussion a the great doctrine of the 
Trinity, it has generally beén supposed that the 
Greek Fathers struck out definitions by means of 
their pliable Greek tongue, which the Latin theo- 
logians could only seek in crude and bewildering | 
efforts to imitate. Dr. Moberly does not think so. 
The great historical word Aypostasis (brdarats) 2 
dissatisfies him. It is too impersonal. It is 
abstract rather than actual. There is something 
positive lacking to it, and that ‘lack of full com- 
pleteness’ the word ‘Person’ supplied. So the 
true doctrine of the Trinity was never grasped, or 
at least not expressed, by Basil or the Gregories. 
It was left to be discovered by the Latin Fathers. 
With needless apologies and foolish confessions of 
its unsuitability, they translated the Greek Ayfostasts 
by the Latin word Zersona. And no sooner had 
they translated it than their word, Dr. Moberly 
holds, became eternally binding on the Christian 
Church. . Or 
persona after all? 


does he mean the Latin word 
He uses the English word 
Does he understand (he tacitly assumes 
at any rate, says Dr. Rashdall) that the word which 
the Latin Fathers so wonderfully struck out had 
all the meanings and associations which gather 
round the modern idea of Personality? 


What is eternally binding upon us, therefore, is 
this. Personality, in the modern use of that word, 
belongs to the Father, to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. But elsewhere Dr. Moberly affirms 
Personality in this full sense of the God who is 
One in Three. He accordingly lands himself and 


all of us in an authoritative impossibility. 


It is not the Trinity that is Dr. Moberly’s 


‘ 1h is due to his Billo 
is. his strength is’ not strong enough. © 
so many of our more thoughtful theologians, 


lianism rather than a serious study of the one 
_ original modern thinker of the very highest rank, 

whose thought is profoundly and without qualifi- 
cation, Christian—Hermann Lotze.’ 


| Dr. Moberly’s subject is the Atonement, and 
Dr. Rashdall passes to that. He is greatly pleased 

with Dr. Moberly’s recognition of the necessity of 
clear thought on Punishment, Forgiveness, and the 
like. Modern theologians do not recognize that. 
é Even Ritschl does not. And he is well pleased 
; with his theory of punishment. For Dr. Moberly 
~ distinctly declares that punishment by. God can 
never be retributive or vindictive, but must:always 
"i be remedial. Dr. Rashdall says ‘Amen’ most 
bs heartily. He has reached the heart of Dr. 
~_ Moberly’s subject and he is delighted. 


But a difficulty arises. Dr. Moberly believes in 
a Hell. He says that when punishment fails to 
reform the sinner, we do not cease to punish him, 
we punish him only the more. Do we? asks Dr. 
Rashdall. For the protection of society we may, 
but Dr. Moberly is speaking of God. And now 
there arises the curious position that God’s punish- 
ment is wholly remedial, and yet when remedial 
punishment fails, God goes on punishing. ‘Such 
an astonishing combination of opinions has never, 
so far as I am aware, been held before.’ What is 
its explanation? Its explanation is not far to seek. 
It lies in that potent monosyllable, Hell. Says 
Dr. Moberly: ‘We dare not, until the possibility 
of Hell has been authoritatively explained away, 
deny the ultimate possibility of the idea of a 
punishment which is xo? restorative.’ 


Now Dr. Rashidall has no patience with this 
word Hell. ‘The whole question of its exist- 


acpulse erpretation of ae OT he 
| doubts if it is possible to make a7onios mean * 
lasting.’ As for punishment going on after all h 


sophical equipment isa slight tincture of | ofthe sinner’s amendment is abandoned, and going ~ 
on to all eternity, he says it is a doctrine opposed — 

| to the reason and conscience with which God has — 
endowed us, as well as to the conception of His 


nature which Christ has revealed to us. He asks 


whether Dr. Moberly can point to a single word 
in the teaching of St. Paul or St. John in favour of 


the doctrine of everlasting punishment. And yet 
he finds him willing to undermine his own concep- 
tion of punishment and to land himself in an 
amazing contradiction, because this doctrine has 
been handed down to him by authority. 


What authority ? asks Dr. Rashdall indignantly. 
It is not the authority of Scripture; it is not 
the authority, of Reason or of Conscience ; it is 


not even the authority of the theologian whom — 


Dr. Moberly is presumed most to follow. For 
Dr. Rashdall quotes some sentences from Dr. 
Pusey which seem to show that to him the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment was ‘jncon- 
ceivable unless we are prepared to resign our 
faith in One God and Father Almighty.’ It is 
the authority of the Quicungue Vult perhaps. Dr. 
Rashdall passes on in silence. 


Then he reaches Dr. Moberly’s actual theory 
‘of the Atonement. It has been long in coming, 
but it has come at last. It lies in the chapter 
on Penitence. For Dr. Moberly holds—and he 
offers it as his contribution to the subject on 
which he writes, he writes on the subject because 
he holds it— Dr. Moberly holds that Christ’s 
Atonement for sin consisted in His being perfectly 
penitent. re 

The purpose of punishment is to make us peni- 
tent——for in spite of his belief in Hell, Dr. 


wee 


~ Moberly still holds that all God’s punishment is 
remedial. Now, if we were perfectly penitent, we 
should be accepted. If we were perfectly peni- 
tent, we should not need an Atonement. We 
should by our Penitence make the Atonement 
ourselves. But we cannot be perfectly penitent. 
So Christ is needed as our Atonement. He 
becomes our Atonement by becoming perfectly 
penitent for our sin. 


Dr. Rashdall calls this a surprising doctrine. 
He wonders how a sinner whose penitence is 
imperfect can be forgiven his sin. He wonders 
how he can be forgiven because some one else 
is penitent. He wonders how One who knew 
no sin can be said to be penitent at all. Dr. 
Moberly seems to answer that it all comes from 
the solidarity of the human race. ‘Are we not 
after all,’ he asks, ‘much more of one piece 
than we are willing to recognize?’ All humanity, 
he says, is found in Christ. Each individual may 
be imperfectly impenitent, but humanity is per- 
fectly penitent in the perfect penitence of Christ, 


and receives the perfect pardon. 


Dr. Rashdall calls it a surprising doctrine still. 
And he is not less surprised at it that he knows it 
is not new. He believes that Dr. Moberly has 


found it mainly in M‘Leod Campbell. It has also 


The Pistorical CBaracter of tbe Olo Testament 
Qarratives. 


| been held by the Lutheran Restate Ha 
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a form closely resembling Dr. Moberly’s. Bu 
that only makes it the more surprising that De 


Moberly holds it now. For he surely knows that 


in the form in which Haring held it Ritschl so 
answered it as to put an end, one had imagined, 
to its existence. Dr. Rashdall gives the reference 
to the English translation of Ritschl’s Justifica- 
tion and Reconciliation by 
Macaulay, the 553rd page. 


With which Dr. Rashdall takes leave of Dr. 
Moberly’s theory of the Atonement. He has 
found the theory wanting. He has found the book 
For two great 
The one is a 


which contains it wanting also. 
contradictions run throughout it. 
confusion between an effect on the character of 
the sinner and an obliteration of the sin or guilt 
which takes place independently of any such 
effect. The other is a confusion between the 
retributive view of punishment and the disciplinary. 


Dr. Moberly has not discovered a doctrine of 
He thought he had. But then 
‘incapable of appreciating the fact 


the Atonement. 
his mind is 
that the gulf between fundamentally opposite and 
inconsistent modes of thought cannot be bridged 
over by a dexterous turn of phrase.’ 


By R. SoMERVELL, M.A., AssISTANT MASTER AND BuRSAR OF HARROW SCHOOL. 


In order to judge fairly of the character of any 
literary work, we must begin by asking what sort 
of work it purports to be. We must not condemn 
a Waverley novel because it is not accurate from 
the point of view of the historian, nor judge a 
popular sermon as if it were a treatise on 
theology. 

If we neglect this elementary canon of criticism, 
we shall inevitably blunder. We shall condemn 


works, which, judged from the standpoint of their 
own purport and object, we ought to praise. Scott 
was a great romancer, though he was not a his- 
torian. Savonarola and Spurgeon both knew how 
to speak tothe hearts and consciences of men, 
—of Righteousness, Temperance, and Judgment to 
come,—though neither of them made any per- 
manent contribution to theology by their sermons. 
Such a mistake is, of course, far more serious 


Mackintosh and 
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For example, up to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, it was believed, almost universally, that the 
_ ea th stood still in the centre of the universe, and | 
q “that the sun and the starry heavens moved round 
it. Texts of Scripture, not a few, were quoted in 
support of this theory, and it had been raised to 


the rank of a theological dogma by St. Thomas 
Aquinas and other doctors of the Church. 

Kopernik—whom we know better by his Latin 
name Copernicus—first stated the truth about the 
earth’s motion in his book published in 1543, but 
died within a few hours of its publication. His 
work, however, was immediately condemned by 
the Church of Rome, and the faithful were ordered 
not to read it, under pain of damnation. 

An answer to Kopernik was prepared by 
Fromundus. Fromundus declares that ‘ sacred 
Scripture itself fights against the Copernicans.’ 
To prove that the sun revolves about the earth, he 
cites the passage in the Psalms which speaks of the 
sun ‘which cometh forth as a bridegroom out of 
his chamber.’ To prove that the earth stands still, 
he quotes the passage from Ecclesiastes, ‘ the earth 
standeth fast for ever.’ To show the utter futility 
of the Copernican ideas, he indulges in scientific 
reasoning, as he understands it, declaring that 
if the hated theory were true, ‘the wind would 
constantly blow from the east; we should with 
great difficulty hear sound against such a wind’ ; 
that ‘ buildings and the earth itself would fly off with 
such a rapid motion’; and greatest weapon of all, 
he works up, by the use of Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas, a demonstration from theology and science 
combined, that the earth must stand in the centre 
and that the sun must revolve about it." 

Nor were the Protestants behind hand in de- 
claring that the Bible was opposed to Copernicus. 
Luther said, ‘People gave ear to an upstart astro- 
loger, who strove to show that the earth revolves, 
not the heavens or the firmanent, the sun and the 
moon. . . . This fool wishes to reverse the entire 
science of astronomy. But sacred Scripture tells 
us that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still 
and not the earth.’ 

‘Melanchthon, mild as he was, was not behind 

1 White’s Warfare of Religion and Science, p. 29. 


‘books that — 
| treatise on the Elements of Physical Science he 


revolve in the space of twenty-four hour 
certain men, either from the love of novelty or to 


Luther in condemning Kopernik. In his Latin 


says: “The eyes are witnesses that the heavens 
‘But 


make a display of ingenuity, have concluded that 


the earth moves; and they maintain that neither 
-the eighth sphere nor the sun revolves. .. . 


Now, 
it is a want of honesty and decency to assert such 
notions publicly, and the example is pernicious. It 
is the part of a good mind to accept the truth as 


revealed by God, and to acquiesce in it.” Melanch- 


thon then cites passages from the Psalms and from 
Ecclesiastes which he declares assert positively and 
clearly that the earth stands fast and that the sun 
moves round it, and adds eight other proofs of his 
proposition that “the earth can be nowhere, if not 
in the centre of the universe. ”’? 

It being thus agreed on all hands that God had 
revealed in the Bible that the earth is immovable 
in the centre of the universe, and that the sun 
moves round it, it was not long before Giordano 
Bruno was burnt alive for reasserting the teaching 
of Kopernik. 

‘ Within ten years after the martyrdom of Bruno, 
after a world of trouble and persecutions, the truth 
of the doctrine of Kopernik was established by the 
telescope of Galileo. Herein was fulfilled one of 
the most touching of prophecies. Years before, 
the enemies of Kopernik had said to him, “If your 
doctrine were true, Venus would show phases like 
the moon.” Kopernik answered, ‘‘ You are right ; 
I know not what to say ; but God is good, and will 
in time find an answer to this objection.” The 
God-given answer came when the rude telescope 
of Galileo showed the phases of Venus.’ 

In the same way, even in our day, the conclusions 
of geologists and biologists were condemned as 
godless by many excellent men, on the ground 
that they did not tally with statements in the 
Bible. 

This condition of things is passing, or has passed, 
away. We have learnt to admit that many of the 
expressions upon which a scientific meaning was 
fixed are of the nature not of science but of poetry, 
and to recognize that the inspiration under which 
the authors of the Bible wrote did not preserve 
them from scientific error. 

While to those who still object, ‘Is not the 
Bible then true?’ we point out that the inquiry 

2 White, p. 30. 
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involves the well-known logical ‘fallacy of many ‘evid 
- point would occupy too much time ; 


questions ’—the so combining two or three ques- 
tions into one that no true answer can be given to it. 

There are various kinds of truth, truth of natural 
science, truth of history, moral and religious truth; 
and the Bible, we say, was not given to teach us 
natural science. i 

It is well to recognize not only how complete 

and revolutionary is this change of view, but also 
how much the Bible and the Church have gained 
by it. To realize this will give us courage to face 
another problem which is indeed _the special 
subject of the following pages. 
Many who have abandoned the claim of the Old 
Testament to be a guide in matters of physical 
science, still uphold the claim of its narratives to 
be received as history. 

Now in accordance with the principle of which 
I reminded you at the outset—that we must judge 
books, not by arbitrary canons of criticism, but by 
the aim and intention of their writers,—it is im- 
portant to notice that the classification of books 
like Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles as ‘ his- 
torical’ was quite unknown to the compilers of the 
sacred canon. In the Jewish Bible the books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings belong to the prophets, 
and the book of Chronicles to the hagiographa or 
writings. 

This fact, familiar enough no doubt to all of us, 
is very important. That the narratives of the Old 
Testament are not classed as history, suggests a 
doubt as to whether the writers or the compilers of 
the canon had any conception of history at all 
answering to our own; whether our careful classifi- 
cation of authorities, our distinction between legend 
and tradition and verified fact, are not processes 
and conceptions essentially modern, and foreign to 
the minds of the authors with whom we are 
dealing ; whether as prophets they may not have 
written for edification, without caring or pausing 
to criticize their authorities, or to distinguish facts 
from legends and traditions. Andif this be so, we 
are doing them a grave injustice and running the 
risk of missing the real importance of their work, 
if we approach it as history in the modern sense. 

The question is one that admits of being brought 
to the test of facts. We are agreed, I take it, that 
the inspiration under which our authors wrote did 
not preserve them from errors in physics. Did it 
enable them to distinguish history from legend, or 
preserve them from historical errors ? 
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To accumulate a mass of evidenc Y 
nor inde 
it necessary. Let me, however, remind yo 
some examples, familiar enough no doubt 
themselves, but from which perhaps we have nev 
drawn the definite conclusion to which they point. — 

Few things strike one as more accurate and care- | 
ful than the references in the Book of Kings to the 
length of each reign, and the year of the contem- 
porary king of Judah or Israel in which each king 
began torule. But when we examine these chrono- 
logical references we find that between the 
accession of Rehoboam and the fall of Samaria, 
255 years are assigned to the kings of Judah and 
241 to those of Israel. Some writers assume 
periods of interregnum in the northern kingdom to 
account for the missing years. Others assume 
that in Judah father and son sometimes reigned 
together, and that fourteen years are thus counted 
twice over. But in any case, the writers who made 
and perpetuated the confusion were not thinking 
primarily of writing history. 

Again, when the Chronicler tells us that 333,300 
armed men came to Hebron to offer David the 
crown, and that this was only the nucleus of a. 
larger body who went with him to find the ark, we 
are driven to conclude that he was not preserved 
from a serious numerical error in this instance. 

Again, we have in not a few cases two stories 
told to account in different ways for the same fact. 
The names of Bethel and Beersheba have thus a 
double origin, and the proverb, ‘ Is Saul also among 
the prophets ?’ is connected with two very different 
events. Of the first appearance of David we have 
two accounts, in one of which he comes upon the 
scene as ‘a mighty man of valour, a man of war,’ 
and cunning in playing; and in the subsequent 
chapter, as a youth, too young to be sent to the 
war, and unknown by sight to Saul. 

Of Saul’s own rise to the position of king we 
have at least two accounts, in one of which the 
initiative is taken by Samuel, acting under divine . 
guidance, while in the other the people agitate for 
a king, and incur the divine displeasure by doing 
so. 

We now explain these contradictions, and I 
have no doubt rightly explain them, by saying that 
they are narratives of entirely distinct origin, pre- 
served in older writings, and pieced together by a 
compiler. But both cannot be history, and the 
compilers who placed them side by side must have 


ct in view very differen 


history than it is inspired natural science. 

_ When we are striving to reconcile the contra- 
dictory dates and statements of Jewish writers, we 
are ometimes tempted to wish that they had left 
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like the Assyrian tablets. But we should make a 
poor exchange indeed if we were to barter the 
spiritual insight of these prophetic writers for a 
chronicle, however accurate, of mere events. 

’ The early history of all peoples is full of matter 
of a legendary character, concerning which we 
may indeed ask, What kernel of historic fact does 
it enshrine? But we may much more profitably 
inquire, ‘ What light does it throw upon the ethical 
and religious ideas of those who wrote and re- 
ceived it?’ 

It is from this point of view, and not from the 

point of view of the mere political historian, that 
we should approach the narratives of the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament is primarily a re- 
cord of the revelation of God. It is in the picture 
it presents of the growth of truer and _loftier 
conceptions of the divine nature that its value 
~~ consists. And thus to receive and to understand 
it is not only to abandon the attempt to regard 
it as inspired history ; it is equally to part com- 
pany with the attempt to escape from the diffi- 
culties of.the record by rationalistic explanations. 
And this surely is a very great gain. Let me dwell 
upon this point for a moment. 

Elijah, the story tells us, was fed by ravens. 
Rationalistic criticism, finding this incredible, 
points out that with the alteration of a single 
vowel in the Hebrew, we may read for ravens 
‘ Arabs,’ and thus maintains the accuracy of the 
historian by throwing blame on the carelessness 
of a scribe or interpreter. The more fruitful 
view appears to be to admit that the story is 
not history at all, but a legend bearing witness 
to the popular belief in the Divine Providence 
that guarded the life of the man of God; just 
as our own story of Alfred and the cakes, though 
we are forced to reject it as history, bears witness 
to the universal faith in the simplicity and humility 
of that great king. 

So of the pillar of fire and cloud which appeared 
at the crossing of the Red Sea. Rationalistic 
criticism has resolved this into a dust cloud, 
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ofa historian. And I think we can hardly escape - 
the inference that the Bible is no more inspired 


a mass of imperishable contemporary records | 


raised by the wind and illuminated by the moon % 
But this, besides destroying all 


to the Israelites. 
the poetry of the story, supplies no explanation of 
the cloud that abode upon the completed Taber- 
nacle.  S 

And now I would ask whether we ought not to 
try, with much care and tenderness and reverence 
to lead the minds of those we teach to this truer 
view of the Old Testament narratives. If it be 
asked, Is it worth while disturbing a simple faith 
in the old stories?—I would answer, It is worth 
while, because we can offer a higher faith in its 
place. And we have to consider not only those 
who accept as matter of fact whatever is in the 
Bible, simply because it is there, but the far larger 
number who quietly disbelieve, and, quite illogic- 
ally perhaps, but not less certainly, feel a sort of 
uncertainty thrown over the whole Bible, over the 
claims of religion, even over morals, by the fact 
that they do not and cannot accept what it puts 
before them as sacred history. 

I have been told that at a recent conference on 
Old Testament teaching, after much had been said 
about Assyrian inscriptions, geographical research, 
and higher criticism, an outspoken man got up 
and said, ‘What I want to Know is what am I to 
say about Balaam’s ass?’ As there is nothing like 
a concrete example for removing obscurity, I will 
try to answer this question, and I think I should 
do so as follows :— 

Good men take, and have taken, very different 
views of this story. 

Some accept it as history, and believe that the 
ass spoke, by a miracle—a divine interference with 
the ordinary course of nature. It seems probable 
that the writer who incorporated the story in his 
narrative so believed. 

Others think that though the ass did not, and 
could not speak, Balaam fancied it did, and re- 
mained under the delusion, which he communi- 
cated to his friends. Others suppose him to have 
dreamt the incident, and that his dream was 
gradually transformed, by constant inaccurate 
repetition, into a statement of fact. 

For my own part I think it is better to take the 
story as it stands, as a story, not as history. We 
find similar stories of marvels in the early records 
of all races—in Homer and Livy and Herodotus, 
and in our own English Chronicle. We reject 
such stories as history, but we do not on that 
account throw them aside as worthless. They are 
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indeed often of the highest value. We ask what 
they mean, what they show us of the thoughts and 
views of life, and man and God, that were held by 
those who believed and preserved them. In this 
way we learn a great deal about the Greeks and 
Romans, for example, that a mere record of facts 
would not have told us. 

Now ifthe Old Testament were given us as a Book 
of authentic history, we could not treat its stories 
in this way. But it is given us as a Book of 
religion, a record of the gradual revelation of God 
to the Jewish people. Thus it serves a far higher 
purpose than a mere history. And instead of 
spending time in trying to prove that an ass might 
speak, or that a dream of such an event might be 
converted into a story, we should ask what this 
old legend taught those who handed it down to 
us, and what we ourselves may learn from it. And 
here the lesson is the same, the moral and religious 
value of the story is the same, whether we regard 
it as a fact or a parable—that when man refuses to 
listen to the voice of God, he sinks below the 
brutes. 

And whatever view we take of the story, let us 
always remember that our attitude towards such 
stories is not a queStion of religion at all. To 
accept the story as history brings us no nearer to 
God. ‘To take it as a legend cannot separate us 
from the love of Christ. 

Something like this I think I should try to say, 
indeed have often said, when face to face with the 
question, Is this true?—meaning, Is it true in the 
historical sense? With a subject so large it would 
be easy to say more, and in particular to safeguard 
what has been put—perhaps too briefly—from 
misapprehension. But enough has been said, I 
think, to make clear my main point; that we 
should lead men to see that the Old Testament 
being primarily a Book neither of natural science 
nor of history, we are not required to accept its 
statements as historical in the ordinary sense. 

Learned men will still try through the mists of 
the past to interpret and reconstruct the history, 
and perhaps with increasing success. But for the 
Christian Church the value of the Old Testament 
lies in its witness to a progressive revelation. Let 
us frankly admit that the literature that enshrines 
it has a large element of legend blended with its 


narrative portions. Let us neither demar 
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nor try to mend matters by rationalistic inte pre- | 
tations, but ask, What is the meaning and value of } 
the material before us from the point of view off. 
religion? - 3 
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I will conclude with some words of the wise and 
saintly John M‘Leod Campbell :— 


‘It seems to me also that the character of our | 


time makes us to need, and should encourage us 
to ask, more intellectual light, in order that we 
may be fully furnished for commending the grace 
of God to men, and may not, as we may often un- 
consciously do, put stumbling-blocks in the way 
of minds by words without knowledge . . - As 
we pray morally and spiritually that God may 
search us and try us, and see if there be any 
wicked way in us, and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting ; so also is it right for us to pray for deliver- 
ance from such misconceptions of truth as may be 
intellectually a shortcoming in reference to our 
high calling as children of the light and of the 
day, and God’s witnesses. Nor will any man be 
straitened in such prayer, whose peace really flows 
from the knowledge that God is love, and who 
can invite God to search out what evil may be in 
him beyond his own consciousness, Jecause he knows 
the freeness of the grace of God, and that “herein 
God commendeth His love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
God “raised Christ from the dead, and gave Him 
glory that our faith and hope may be in God.” 
He whose faith and hope are zz God rests not on 
the assumption of perfection in his conceptions of 
truth, any more than on the measure of his pro- 
gress in the higher teaching which he is receiving 
in the school of Christ. He knows God, and 
peacefully waits for any modification of his 
thoughts of the Divine Counsels which increased 
light may bring. I often feel that there is infinite 
comfort in the knowledge that ‘‘the Comforter” is 
“the Spirit of Truth”; for this implies that the 
more we know of the truth of things the more will 
our comfort abound. In the faith that God is 
love, we can be patient and peaceful in darkness ; 
while in that faith we are also prepared to find all 


additions to our light additions to our joy in the 
Lord.’ 
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| ‘And when He had said these things, as atihey were 
g, He was taken up; andacloud received Him |— 


THE SERMON. 


The Reserve of the Ascension. 


of their sight’ (R.V.) 


EXPOSITION. 


And when He had said these things.—And many more, 

as is plain from the Gospels.—Cook. 
_ As they were looking.—That they might ate as clear 
proof of His Ascension as they had received of the reality of 
His Resurrection, He is taken from them while they are 
still gazing on Him, and with His words yet sounding in 
their ears. In the Gospel 24") it is ‘while He blessed 
them.’—FARRAR. 

SEEING Christ after His Remote qualified them for 
being witnesses of that fact; for their bearing personal 
testimony to His Ascension it was necessary that they 
should see it. They were not left in amazement at His 
vanishing, as the two at Emmaus had been (Lk 24*1).— 


By Professor Francis Paget, D.D. 


1. ‘A cloud received Him out of their sight.’ It 
could not have been otherwise. It was only the 
first moments of the Ascension that could be seen 
by men. It is not mere distance that divides Him 
from them. Beyond that intervening cloud there 
is a translation of His glorious manhood such as 
no eye could see or imagination represent. They 
may see changes during the forty days, but now 
He has reached the Conqueror’s resting-place and 
entered on that perfection of glory which eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard. All their intercourse with 
Him there was a cloud that concealed Him. 
There were words and deeds concerning which 
they feared to ask Him. And now the mystery 
of the Ascension sustained and interpreted the 
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f _ He was taken up.—He was taken up from the earth in mystery of the companionship. He left them as 
His ‘bodily form’ (Lk 3”) in the sight of their eyes, until a He had lived. with them, revealing some things, 

bright cloud intervened and concealed Him, as at the Trans- veiling others. 


figuration. In the language of the Creed, He was raised up 
to ‘the right hand of the Father.’ As God is Spirit, this is 
of course a metaphor. But the reality cannot be represented 
to us otherwise. What is signified is that the manhood of 
Jesus was exalted to heaven or glorified. A foretaste of this 
had been given at the Transfiguration. But now, having 
died and risen again, the Son returns to the glory which He 
had with the Father before the world was (iesn7=))s he 
reassumes all those glories of Deity of which He had emptied 
Himself at the Incarnation, and in this glorification the 
human nature which He then assumed has now a part.— 
RACKHAM, 

Tue word translated, ‘He was taken up’ (ér7p6n) e 
presses, not the whole transaction, beginning on earth ae 
ending in heaven (that is, dveAnpOn, v."), but the first stage 
or incipient act of the Ascension, that of rising, or rather 
being raised, above the surface of the ground. The 
nearest English equivalent would be, ‘He was lifted.’— 
ALEXANDER. 

And a cloud received Him out of their sight.— 
Received Him so that He seemed to be supported by 
it. ‘A royal chariot,’ Chrysostom calls it.—PAGE AND 
WALPOLE. . 

In the Old Testament the incomprehensibleness of the 
divine nature was typified by a cloud which hid Jehovah 
from human view: so now the human body of Jesus is con- 
cealed by the same cloud which is the cloud of the Shekinah 
or divine glory. He is now in glory (1 Ti 316),— 
RACKHAM. 


2. So in a measure is it with all men. We 
cannot give a complete account of any human 
character. It is well to presume upon and so 
evoke the noblest ina man. But when the man 
is living close to God, we feel that there is a 
reserve of another kind. The rules of a good life 
may be few and plain, but that only makes the 
height and beauty of the result more wonderful. 

3. And this reserve of life is greatest, the veil 
is thickest, when those who move mysteriously 
here pass beyond this world. Prophets and poets 
have spoken of the glory, but after all we can only 
say, ‘it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” A 
few bare words are all we can say with confidence 
—sin forgiven and taken away, temptation, dis- 
appointment, weariness banished, eagerness with- 
out effort, the joy of the Lord, and especially the 
central assurance, ‘They shall see God.’ 

4. Let us learn from the veiling: (1) The 
change from earth to glory is not a change of 
place, but a change in ourselves. He who has not 
the mind of Christ cannot have His joy. Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord. (2) There is 
a line of continuity between the seen and the 
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it is the highest that shall not pass. Love abideth. 


- exquisitely adapted and subtly responsive to the 


seen. The purest happiness that is known on | 
earth is akin to the happiness of heaven. We 
know enough now to make us seek the highest; 


‘The Ascension of the Body. 
By the Rev. C. J. Ball, D.D.- 


The apostles had not seen Jesus rise, but they 
were to see Him ascend. So He had promised : 
‘T ascend unto My Father’; and so their testi- 
mony would be definite, decided, complete. The 
form of the Ascension was a concession to their 
expectations formed on the promise. To us it 
may be a difficulty, but we remember Pascal’s 
words: ‘Whenever the Word ‘of God, which is 
true, would be false if taken literally, it is true 
spiritually.’ 

He rose in the body, yet we know that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
We understand that the Resurrection Body of our 
Lord had been mysteriously changed by the power 
of the Godhead into a form of ethereal mould, 


motions of the indwelling Spirit. 

And by His Resurrection and Ascension He 
has redeemed our bodies also from bondage. 
Henceforth they are to be temples of His Spirit. 
Our entire being, body and spirit, is to be 
preserved and presented blameless before God in 
the day of His coming. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I sHALL always remember with gratitude the words which 
a poor woman used to me, not long after her husband’s 
death, in speaking of her difficulty of thinking clearly about 
heaven. Her husband had borne with very beautiful and 
steadfast patience an illness of many years’ duration ; and 
she, in the intervals of hard work, had tended him with 
constant gentleness. And, having spoken quite simply of 
her privilege in this, as she felt about in her mind for the 
thought that might come nearest to her hope about the rest 
that remaineth for God’s people—‘ Sometimes,’ she said, 
‘I think, sir, that being very happy with some one as you 
know is living a good life must be more like it than anything 
else.’ Surely she was not wrong. A writer of fine culture 
and penetration, sometime a student of Christ Church, has 
spoken of ‘the earthly rudiments of the eternal happiness.’ 


of a bird, which none can fol 


constitutes, in many respects, a portentous 
It has a tendency to sap the springs of local a 
Other cities and colonists _ 


‘the care and responsibility 


national life. 
interest and local self-reliance. 

are inclined to fling upon London 
for the empire’s protection, in which all its separate parts” 
should take their proportionate share. 
is to our colonists, such, and infinitely more, would the 
localized presence of Jesus Christ have been for the Christian 
world had not the Ascension taken place.—G. T. STOKES. 
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Tue ascension of Elija 
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LONDON, with its enormous and ever-growing populatio 1, 


RETURN unto your hearts, 
And you shall find Him there, 
He hath but risen that you may rise 
And breathe of heaven’s own air. 

Ascended and enthroned 
At the right hand above, 

He re-descends to dwell with men 
In His blest feast of love. 


Hx has finished His work, He has glorified God; — 

The Forerunner has gained His reversion of bliss ; 

And now must His followers tread where He trod, 

Till they see Him, are like Him, and rest where He is. 

No longer by sight, they must journey by faith, 

And with prayer, and with patience, must heavenward 
move on: 

And the Saviour’s own Spirit shall gladden their path, 

And they soon shall arrive where that Saviour has gone. 
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> of the Church without being burdened with 

_ too many details, will be grateful. The work has 

-no doubt an interest which may be called adven- 

titious from its author's personality—for who is 

better known or more typically identified with the 

ecclesiastical life of Scotland than Dr. Rainy 2— 

and it will have a yet subtler charm for those, no 

small number, who retain the memory of the 

_ classroom for which, presumably, the bulk of its 

material originally took shape. These will join 

with their reading an invisible commentary— 
~ reminiscences of look, tone, and manner, by-play 
| of comment and illustration—which will illuminate 
the text, and enhance appreciation of its manifold 
nuances of thought and expression. But the 
ordinary reader, who must be content to discount 
the personal element, and rely on the intrinsic 
merits of the book, will not on that account be 

__ disappointed in what he finds. 

— It is something to be thankful for that we have 
a volume of the kind at all. There has long 
been a crying need for home-work in the region of 
Church history—especially of patristic and medi- 
geval Church history. The freshest recent investi- 
gator in our country—Professor Ramsay—is not a 
professed theologian, and has confined himself to 
labour in special fields. For treatment of the 
period covered by this volume, at all adequate to 
modern wants, we are mainly dependent either on 
cumbrous German works—partly in translation, or 
on the productions of Anglican scholars. Every- 
one who has to teach is aware that, of the books 
at present open to him, no one quite meets the 
requirements of a handbook at once comprehen- 
sive and readable, suitable for use as a guide to 
study, or for class-work. But beyond handbooks, 
there is the demand for a work in which the entire 
field of early Church history — life, literature, 


1 The International Theological Library. The Ancient 
Catholic Church, from the Accession of Trajan to the Fourth 
General Council (98-451 A.D.). By Robert Rainy, D.D., 
Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 

. T. & T. Clark, 1902. 
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| beliefs, institutions—will be reviewed atresia in slight c 
' of the results of modern research, yet in a spirit of 
faith, and of sympathy with the ideals of Church 


polity favoured in this land. Weare not sure that 
Dr. Rainy’s volume—though it appears in ‘The 
International Theological Library’ — altogether 
supplies what is needed for the purposes of a text- 
book ; but we ave sure that it does afford a view 
of the phases of thought and life of the early 
Church, and of the action and interaction of forces 
involved in the production of its greater phen- 
omena, which, without starting any novel- or 
paradoxical theories, will give the intelligent 
reader more insight into the heart of the situation 
than a dozen books more systematically planned, 
and more laden with learned detail ! 

The special quality of excellence in Dr, Rainy’s 
volume does not lie in its plan or arrangement,— 
for on that, as we shall see, he bestows the 
minimum of pains,—but in the fact that it is the 
product of his own mind, and bears on it through- 
out the stamp of original perception and reflexion. 
Sources, no doubt, have been investigated, and 
authorities carefully weighed; but this not with 
the view of setting before the reader all the steps 
by which conclusions have been reached, ‘but of 
presenting results in the purified and generalized 
form they have assumed after infiltration through 
the author’s own thought, with only so much of the 
concrete as is necessary for illustration. Dr. Rainy 
is not concerned simply to narrate; his aim invari- 
ably is to get Jedznd the movement or phase of 
thought he is expounding—to see from what causes 
it originated, how it related itself to surrounding 
conditions, what gave it meaning and reasonable- 
ness to the minds influenced by it. In every part 
of the volume, therefore, and notably in its more 
expository chapters, there is an air of what may be 
called ‘impression’—the word is one constantly 
recurring—an atmosphere which suggests that it is 
not the bare fact we are getting, but the author’s 
particular way of looking at it and feeling about 
it,—his judgment on its significance and value. 
One effect is a certain aloofness of mind or de- 
tachment of interest from details, leading some- 
times to an unevenness of treatment: those sub- 
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jects 
Erica being handled with exceptional fulness ; 
others, on which we should have liked to hear 
more, being occasionally very summarily con- 
sidered. The sinking of detail is not indeed 
invariable: in the chapter, for instance, on the 
Post-Nicene (Arian) Controversy, and in those on 
Ecclesiastical Personages, there is no lack of it. 
But it is not in these chapters that the strength 
of the book is mainly seen. 

The volume, as its title indicates, deals with 
the rise and shaping of the Ancient Catholic 
Church— ancient in distinction from the later 
Papal phase of Catholicism — and extends its 
survey from the reign of Trajan at the close of the 
Apostolic Age (98.D.) to the Fourth General Coun- 
cil—that of Chalcedon (451 a.D.), which forms a 
convenient halting-place. A future volume, which 
will be looked for with interest, is to continue 
the history to Gregory VII. Within the limits 
specified, three periods are distinguished — the 
first extending to the death of Marcus Aurelius 
(180 a.D.); the second to the Edict of Milan, 
which practically marked the triumph of Chris- 
tianity in the Empire (313 A.D.) ; and the third 
and longest to the Council of Chalcedon (451 
a.p.). In this last division a break might perhaps 
have been advantageously introduced with the 
Council of Constantinople, at the close of the 
Arian period, in the reign of Theodosius (381 
A.D.); in which case the chapter on ‘Ecclesiastical 
Personages of Fourth Century’ would have come 
in a little earlier, though then the unity of the 
chapter on Donatism would have been interfered 
with. The author had no doubt his own reasons 
for dividing as he did. 

The minor divisions under these various heads 
do not, on the other hand, follow any very definite 
order, but take up topics much as they arise, and 
treat them with a degree of unconcern for formal 
plan, which illustrates very strikingly how secondary 
a place mere order has in the author’s mind in 
comparison with the ¢Aimgs on which his attention 
is focussed, The chapters, in consequence, follow 
each other sometimes almost as a series of mono- 
graphs. But it is just in these monographs, as 
on Gnosticism, Montanism, Neo-Platonism, Mon- 
asticism, Donatism, that Dr. Rainy’s peculiar 
genius of felicitous and illuminating exposition 
pre-eminently discovers itself. The reader feels 
himself at every point in contact with a mind 
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to which the author’s mind is specially | 


have, notwithstanding, a completeness and literary 


The book has a law of its own, to which the reader 


thoroughly versed in its subject, and possessi: 


rare gift of sympathetically interpreting it. Turns” 
of expression and literary touches abound, which ~ 
give a happy unconventionality to the treatment, — 
Surprise may sometimes — 


and keep alive interest. 
be awakened at the headings adopted, ¢g. ‘The 


Church’s Life ’ (chap. 3), to describe what is really 


an account of the literature of the Post-Apostolic 
Age (‘Apostolic Fathers,’ ‘ Apologists,’ ‘ Apocry- 
pha’); and to gain a complete view of a subject 
the reader may have to consult several chapters— 
e.g., for the writings of the Apologists, the chapter 
just-named ; for their general view of Christianity 
‘n relation to the thought of the time, chap. 5, 
entitled ‘The Apologists’; for their distinctive 
Christology, chap. 11 in the next division on 
‘Christ and God.’ But the successive chapters 


unity ; and the partial isolation of subjects leads 
in another way to a clearer conception of each. 


will find it his gain to accommodate himself. 

It is characteristic of a mind habitually open 
to impressions, and accustomed to place itself 
in another’s point of view, that it is more than 
ordinarily sensitive to the many sides and re- 
lations of a subject or movement, and is generally 
tempered and balanced in the judgment it forms 
regarding it. This quality is needed alike by the 
historian and statesman, and Dr. Rainy’s volume 
shows that he possesses it in a special degree. There 
is always a large outlook, and commonly caution, 
qualification, and reserve—invariably moderation 
—in the judgments pronounced on men and 
things. Even the Roman emperors from Tiberius 
to Nerva are let down with almost excessive 
gentleness as ruling persons who ‘on the whole 
evoked little attachment and created little con- 
fidence.’ The author’s own sympathies are not 
concealed, but it is rarely that a strongly worded 
verdict is passed even on those from whose views 
or actions he most dissents. Always large-minded 
and sympathetic, he is charitable in judging of 
motive, tolerant of divergence in belief, more 
anxious to see the soul of good in men’s errors, 
than harshly or unsparingly to condemn them. 
This is so general a feature of the volume that 
particular illustrations are hardly necessary. It is 
shown in the capacity everywhere displayed of 
entering into and expounding the most diverse 
phases of thought; in the sympathetic account of 
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- Gnosticism; in the kindly judgment passed on 


Marcion; in the appreciation of the better 
elements in Montanism ; in the portraits of the dif- 


ferent Fathers—specially of a man like Tertullian ; 


in the balanced verdicts on the Arian Controversy 7 


in the sympathy shown with the Semi-Arians; in 
the qualification of the customary sweeping judg- 
ment upon Cyril: ‘At the same time he was a 


theological thinker of great power, and undoubtedly 


he felt the religious value as well as the intellectual 
or sympathetic importance of the doctrines which 


_ he maintained’; in the mild interpretation put 


upon the views of Nestorius, etc. Dr, Rainy no 
doubt had in view his own experience in dealing 
with Assemblies when he wrote as the sagacious 
man of affairs of the Nicene Council: ‘ Theo- 
logically the writer believes that the turn of think- 
ing on this high subject sanctioned at Niczea, was 
the just outcome of the whole discussion. . . 
But while this may be maintained theologically, 
ecclesiastically it is a question whether the Church 
was prepared for the Nicene doctrine.’ In one 
sense the result showed it was not; but it was, 
nevertheless, a great achievement for the Nicene 
Council to decide as it did; and probably that 
decision saved the Church from worse evils, and 
longer wanderings in the ways of Arianism, in the 
end. With regard to Nestorius, one would like to 
acquiesce in Dr. Rainy’s judgment that his views 
involved no vea/ departure from the doctrine of 
the unity of Christ’s Person; but there are a good 
many declarations and formule, if not of Nestorius 
himself, at least of his followers, difficult to 
harmonize with this favourable interpretation. 
Perhaps as finely balanced a piece of discussion 
as any is that which relates to the type of 
thinking, and impoverished representation of 
Christianity, of the Apologists. Some necessary 
qualifications of Professor Harnack’s positions are 
brought forward in this connexion ; but Dr. Rainy 
leans considerably to Harnack’s view. It seems 
only fair to add—as Dr. Rainy does add—that 
if this view is to be adopted, ‘Justin Martyr and 
the writer to Diognetus (with Tertullian and 
Origen later) should have much more ascribed 
them.’ 

Reference is made above to subjects either 
untouched or slightly passed over in the volume, 
in comparison with others to which large space is 
devoted. It may have lain outside the scope 
of the work, but perhaps some illustration of 
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Christian life and worship might have been gained 
from the Catacombs, to which we observe only 
a single passing allusion, The great revolution 
introduced by Constantine into the relations of 
Church and State is naturally commented upon ; 
but, in a subject on which much haziness and 
misconception still exist, it might have been 


useful had the precise nature of the relations thus 


established been more fully defined. In the 
doctrinal sections, nothing could be more admirable 
than the expositions given of the successive 
developments of belief and heresy, with the 
rationale of each ; but, considering the importance 
attached by Augustine to his doctrine of pre- 
destination, and the influence of that doctrine on 
subsequent theology, one could have desired to 
see Dr. Rainy’s views upon it more distinctly 
elaborated. After the restoration of Nicene 
orthodoxy under Theodosius, the growing Church 
had as its counterpart the decisive downfall of 
paganism in the Empire. Though touched on 
in connexion with Symmachus and’ Libanius, this 
singularly interesting change might well have 
claimed more special description. Still it is to be 
recognized that a volume cannot contain everything, 
and we are much more disposed to be grateful for 
what we have that is excellent, than to complain 
of what may chance to be absent. 

On no part of his subject does Dr. Rainy bestow 
more pains than in the tracing of the growth, in 
successive periods, of the Church’s constitution, 
worship, institutions, and offices. What is said 
here on the origins of Episcopacy, and the 
development of the clerical offices and privileges, 
deserves all attention. Stress is laid on the 
simplicity and freedom of early Church organiza- 
tion, and on the congregational character of even 
second century Episcopacy. ‘The points to be 
emphasized are that the Episcopate, in the later 
sense, developed at a time when a “Church ” was 
still a congregation,’ and when ‘presbyters and 
deacons, and from an uncertain date a presiding 
bishop’ were not ‘a professional class as we now 
understand the term. They were no more so 
than town councillors and justices of the peace 
are now,’ though ‘their office was part of a divine 
system.’ 

Space fails to illustrate, as one would wish to 
do, the literary felicities and striking turns of 
sentences with which the chapters teem, but the 
reader will soon discover these for himself. Nor 


ll on scattered points that 
suggest interrogation. In the remarks on the 
Apostles’ Creed, ¢.g., in chap 4, is 250 A.D. (p. 74) | 
not intended for 150 A.D. (cf. p.' 511)? Are the | 
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‘Elkesaites, who ‘retained circumcision’ (p. 21) 
‘and had a revelation-book of their own, really one 
with the party of the ‘Clementines,’ which conceded 
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Tonia, and at Naksh-i-Rustem in the list of © 
satrapies the order is: Egypt, Armenia, Cappa- — 
docia, ‘Saparda, Ionia. The geographical position — 
of ‘Sapardu, however, is still more closely defined 
in a tablet published by Dr. Strassmaier in the © 


The Land of Sepharad. 


‘THe captivity of Jerusalem, which is in Sepharad, 
shall possess the cities of the south’? (Ob *). 


“Where was this land of Sepharad, to which some 


at least of the Jewish captives of Nebuchadrezzar 
had been carried or sent? Our first idea would be 
that it was in Babylonia, or at all events in the 
neighbourhood of Babylonia. It is here, and here 
only, that we elsewhere hear of the Jewish exiles 
being settled. 

The name of Sepharad is met with in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, where it is written ‘Sapardu 
and ‘Saparda. So far as I know, it is first found 
in the prayers addressed to the sun-god by Esar- 
haddon at the time when Assyria was threatened 
by a coalition of the northern nations. The 


‘Saparda are associated with the Medes, the. 


Mann4 or Minni and the Gimirra or Kimmerians. 
The Manna lived to the east of Ararat, on the 
shores of Lake Urumiyeh ; and as the Medes were 
also in the same part of Asia, it seems natural to 
assume that the ‘Saparda were their neighbours. 
On the other hand, the principal seat of the 
depredations of the Kimmerians was Asia Minor, 
and it was in Khubusna or Khubisna, on the 
borders of Cilicia and Cappadocia, that their 
leader Teuspa was defeated and slain by Esar- 
haddon. Here, too, his successor Tugdammé, the 
Lygdamis of Strabo, was killed in battle, in the 
reign of Assur-bani-pal, while the name of his son 
‘Sanda-ksatru or ‘Sanda-khshatra is compounded 
with that of the Cicilian god Sandés. 

Moreover, we have positive testimony that at a 
later date the land of 'Sapardu was in Asia Minor. 
In the great inscription of Darius 1. at Behistun, 
‘Sapardu (Cparda in the Persian text) comes 
between ‘Egypt on the sea’ and Yavanu or 


the point of circumcision, or on 
‘thought, a related branch of Ess 


. 


In another connexion, is ‘Beron’ (pp. 179, 
to be regarded as a historical person? Bu 
contribution to the history of the Church 
formative period, the book stands quite unaffec 
by the answers to such minute questions. 


Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vi. 3, PP- 235, 236. 
The tablet is dated in ‘the 37th year of Antiochus 
and Seleucus the kings,’ that is to say, in 274 B.C. 
In the previous year it is said the king had col- 
lected his troops and gone to the country of 
‘Sapardu. Here he had left a garrison in order to 
face the Egyptian army at the fords of a river, 
which, nevertheless, it succeeded in crossing. A 
few days later ‘twenty elephants which the governor 
of Baktria had sent to the king, were brought to 
the ford of the river to meet him.’ Then came the 
new year, and Antiochus marched at the com- 
mencement of it to ‘the ford of the river.’ 
Throughout the year prices in Babylon and the 
neighbouring cities were calculated according to 
the standard of the ‘Ionians,’ and there was much 
sickness in the country. 

The first event that marked the beginning of the 
new year was the return of ‘the governors of 
Babylonia and the royal bodyguard, which had 
gone to ‘Sapardu to meet the king the previous 
year, to Seleucia, the royal city, which lies upon 
the Tigris.’ As it had been stated in an earlier 
part of the tablet that the bodyguard had been left 
in Babylonia for a whole month at the end of the 
preceding year, Holm (Griech. Geschichte, ive 
202) infers that an Egyptian garrison had been 
established east of the Euphrates, in the very heart 
of the territory of the Syrian king, and that ‘Sapardu 
consequently was eastward of Babylonia. But the 
inference cannot be sustained. The campaigns of 
the Egyptian king Ptolemy 11. were carried on in 
Cyrene and Asia Minor, not in Babylonia; and in 


iterranean coast. Asa matter’ 


ochus w was defending Asia Minor against the 
sion of the Gauls. The earlier part of his 
reign had been occupied in a struggle with Nico- 
medes of Bithynia, and the defeat of the Gauls in 
Galatia 275 B.c. procured for him his title of Soter. 
‘Sapardu must therefore have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galatia, if indeed it were not Galatia 
_ itself, and we are thus brought back to the locality 
__ in which it is placed i in es list of the satrapies of 
_ Darius. 
| The difficulty still remains of reconciling this 
locality with the fact that the Jewish captives of 
Nebuchadrezzar were in exile there. The central 
districts of Asia Minor never formed part of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s empire, and we can only suppose 
that the reference in Obadiah is to Jewish slaves 


~ like those of whom we hear in Jl 3°. There is, 
/ however, another possible explanation. Besides 
| ‘Saparda, a country of Saparda is mentioned in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. Saparda was one of the six 

Median districts attached by Sargon to Kharkhar 
_ after his conquest of the latter province (Az. 


Ixxiii. 84), and the name occurs again in a letter 
(Rm. 2, 463, Rev 3), which probably belongs to 
the reign of Esar-haddon. Between two such 
similar names a confusion could easily arise, and 
it is therefore quite possible that in the prophecy 
of Obadiah we should read 175¥ instead of 75D. 
Kharkhar lay not far from Ecbatana, and is placed 
by Streck between Paikul and Qasr-i-Sirin on the 
east bank of the Diy4la. Sargon made it the seat 
of an Assyrian satrap. A, H. Sayce. 


Oxford. 
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‘Tree and Pillar Cult.’! 


Since 1876, when Schliemann burst into the 
tombs in the citadel at Mycenz, and thought 
that he had discovered Agamemnon and all his 
house, a complete change has come over some 
of the problems connected with the origins of 
civilization, a change to which O.T. students are 


1 The Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult and its Mediter- 
ranean Relations, with Illustrations from recent Cretan 
Finds. By Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A. London: 
Macmillan, t901. Price 6s. 


hardly yet alive. 


> country qmentioned ‘that does | 
| i Pircureian mariners, pense ‘hen oat 
coast to seek harbours and commerce in other — 
to 
But the discoveries at 
Mycenee proved it to have been the seat of an. 


ime the cuneiform tablet was written, © 


Up till that time the ¢ : 
jsancsption, Bag held - warned that ¢ 


lands, had carried the culture of the Semites 
the islands of the Avgean. 


advanced art, at a time when there were neither 
Hellenes in Greece nor Israelites in Canaan. 


The influence of this Mycenzean art has been 


shown by subsequent discoveries in the A‘gean 
Islands, in Crete, in Cyprus, in Egypt, and in 


Pheenicia, to have had a very strong hold by 


1400 B.c. And to the problem of the marvel- 
lously rapid development of Greek art a solution 
has probably been given in the suggestion that the 
Hellenes, when they had conquered the Aigeans 
and usurped their land, absorbed their artistic 
nature, and, bringing their own independent genius 
to bear upon results already arrived at, produced 
the masterpieces of the age of Pericles. 

The excavations in Greece, in Egypt, and in 
Assyria that have so immensely widened our con- 
ception of historic time, the re-reading of Greek 
mythology and legend in the light of new facts, 
the attention given to the hints in biblical 
genealogy and prophecy of the western source 
of the Philistines, the undoubted fact of a primitive 
A®gean paganism at Gaza,—all these things have 
completely upset old views. The art of the 
Ageans, so far from being derived from the 
Semites, was indigenous. The’ resemblances 
which A®gean alphabets present to the Pheenician 
may be due to a common derivation from a 
Carian source. The Semite still remains the 
religious genius of the world. The crass customs 
of other peoples, and the mythology of Babylon, 
he transmuted into moral and spiritual forces. 
But what art he had he seems to have borrowed. 
Mr. Evans’ statement, that ‘the Tyrian civilization 
of historic times, so far as we know its actual 
remains, is little more than a depository of 
decadent Mycenean art,’ is not the exaggeration 
of an explorer in a new field, tempted to lay too 
much weight on the wonders the spade is reveal- 
ing, but the expression of sober fact. The war 
has thus been carried into the Semite country. 
The artistic influences, if not the religious, are 
roundly declared to have moved not west but 
east. The discovery of a bronze civilization in 
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Mycene and in other prehistoric sites, the early 
Cypriote and Hittite systems of writing,—systems 
far older than the Phcenician alphabet,—the two 
non-Pheenician systems of writing which Mr. 
Evans has discovered in Crete, have shown that 
in the west we have to do with an influence that 
was not Semitic, powerful enough to create a most 
remarkable and distinctive art, and to originate 
several systems of writing. ' 

Crete, though a field worked only in the last 
five years, has proved itself to be a perfect mine of 
archeological wealth. - From its position it was 
within reach of Agean, of Egyptian, and of 
Semitic influences, and all those are found to have 
stamped themselves on its early civilization. But 
the virility of the Cretan character made it 
creative as well as synthetic. It did not merely 
receive impressions: it also reacted powerfully 
upon the civilizations that brought it so much. 
The legend that Dedalus built the propyleum 
of Hephzestos at Memphis has, at all events, a 
groundwork of truth in the influence of Cretan 
art in Egypt. 

Mr. Evans, in this most valuable book, confines 
himself largely to the religious significance of 
Mycenzan art. He shows that in it, tree and 
pillar worship were associated with one another, as 
they were by the Semites and by the Druids, and 
as they are in the India of to-day. One of the 
most interesting sections in the book explains the 
evolution of the Betylic altar—a slab with cups 
for libations, supported on a stout central pillar 
with smaller pillars supporting the corners. The 
primitive altar consisted simply of the central 
pillar, and over this the offering was poured. But, 
to prevent the offering running to waste, a slab 
with depressions in it was fixed across the top of 
the pillar, and the corner parts were added to give 
security. The O.T. student is at once reminded 
of the evolution of the altar of sacrifice. At first, 
it too was a mere sacred stone, the Beth-el (from 
which BairvAos may be derived.) But in the 
Book of the Covenant it has come to be shaped, a 
square altar which had to be built of unhewn 
stone, lest the deity in it should be hurt by the 
use of a tool. And, finally, we have the elaborate 
Solomonic altar. 

This aniconic image cult explains the small 
size of the Cretan shrines. When the god was 
thought of as dwelling in a pillar, he did not 
require a great abode. It was only as the anthro- 


pomorphic conception of the deity grew, that y 
his worshippers came to think he must have a 


palace to house him. Mr. Evans shows, in 
some most interesting illustrations, this transi- 
tion from the aniconic to the anthropomorphic 
cult. 

Along with the history of the sacred pillar, Mr. 
Evans traces the analogous development of the 
cult of the sacred tree, which generally accom- 
panied the pillar. In the first stage the living 
tree itself was worshipped—a fig, a palm, a vine, a 
cypress, a pine. Then for the tree a wooden post 
was substituted, corresponding exactly to the 
Asherah of Semitic worship. And, finally, the 
sacred tree was found taking its part in the con- 
struction of the house as ‘the pillar of the house,” 
the function which the two pillars of the Solomonic 
temple, Jachin and Boaz, were probably meant 
to subserve. 

Most interesting, too, are the derivation of the 
word Labyrinth, from Zaérys, the Carian word for 
aéXexvs, the double-headed axe, the symbol of the 
Cretan Zeus; and the sections dealing with the 
influence of Egyptian art upon the typical 
Mycenzan forms. 

The reader will thus see that this interesting 
volume contains a great deal fnore than a mere 
statement of discoveries. It is an attempt to 
place the religious aspects of the Mycenzean art 
in relation to Semitic and Egyptian religions. 
Thus, there are theories as well as facts, and to 
differ from Mr. Evans in some of the theories 
that he advances with regard to Semitic religion 
is not to underestimate the force of his facts. 
The book is stronger on its Greek and Egyptian 
sides than on its Semitic. It is, for instance, 
surely an unwarrantable inference to conclude 
that because Jehovah revealed Himself to 
Abraham under the terebinth at Mamre, in 
the form of three persons, therefore there was a 
special group of three holy trees at that place! 
Mr. Evans’ rebuke (p. 9g) to Reichel for hasty 
theorizing might have a wider application. 

The work is beautifully printed, and is published 
at a reasonable price. If it should lead some 
to study the new aspect that has been given by 


the Mycenzan discoveries to many questions of 


the origins of civilization, Mr. Evans would doubt- 
less feel he had been well rewarded. 


R. Bruce TAYLOR. 
Aberdeen, 
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‘H Ransom for Qnany.’ 


By THE Rev, GrorcE- MILLIGAN, B.D., CaPurtH. 


“ 


TuereE are few words in the Gospels more familiar 


than these. And yet our very familiarity with 
them may, if we are not on our guard, blind us to 
their full significance. This at least is certain, 
that they have been often misapplied and a meaning 
forced into them which they cannot bear. And it 
is only by noticing clearly the context in which 
they occur that we can hope to discover exactly 
what they meant upon the lips of Christ. 

_V.82 of the chapter marks, as no one can fail to 
observe, the beginning of a new period, what 
we may fairly call a crisis in the life of Jesus. 
His Galilean ministry was now practically at an 
end; and though for.a time apparently it had 
been very successful, and great multitudes had 
followed Him, latterly it had been different ; and 
no sooner had the people come to realize that He 
was not the kind of Messiah for whom they had 
been looking, than they went back from Him. 
Nor was this all; along with this desertion on 
the part of the people, there had now for some 
time been traces of a growing hostility towards 
Jesus on the part of the Jewish priests and leaders. 
And Jesus saw what from the first He had antici- 
pated, and experience had made ever clearer, that 
there could be but one end to His mission. And 
it was therefore with the full consciousness of the 
death that awaited Him there, that He set His 
face towards Jerusalem. 

We are not to suppose that this resolve was 
reached without an inward struggle. And there are 
few more graphic pictures in the Gospels than the 
verses in which St. Mark brings the Saviour before 
us pressing forward in prophetic elevation and 
sublimity of soul, and the awestruck disciples 
following timidly behind. Not yet could they 
understand what it all meant; and there was a 
mingled majesty and sorrow in our Lord’s actions, 
which they dared not disturb. But He took pity 
on their ignorance; and they had not gone far 
upon the way when, joining Himself to them once 
more, Jesus foretold—it was now for the third 
time—the death with all its shameful accompani- 


‘ For verily the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many ’—Mark x. 45. 

Snemonoaeor er, 


ments that awaited Him. No intimation could 
have been clearer; but still the disciples either 
could not or would not understand. So far 
indeed were they from doing so, that the sons of 
Zebedee actually chose this ill-timed moment for 
their selfish request that they might sit, the one on 
His right, the other on His left hand in His 
kingdom. 

It was a request that might well have brought 
down on them the severest condemnation ; but 
none such fell from the lips of Jesus. And it 
was rather with infinite patience that He sought 
to bring home to His erring disciples what their 
request really involved. To have any part in His 
kingdom, He pointed out, a man must be 
prepared not for outward glory, but for sharing in 
His cup of suffering, and being baptized in His 
baptism of blood. And then to make His mean- 
ing still clearer, Jesus gathered all His disciples 
together, and proceeded to show them how His 
kingdom differed from man’s. 

It differed first with regard to those who ruled. In 
man’s kingdom it is the great ones who exercise 
authority,—those, that is, who obtain their lordship 
by means of conquest, or whose authority is based 
upon might. But in His kingdom the note of 
eminence is service; it is the servant of all who 
alone is great. And then corresponding to this 
difference in the rulers is the difference in the 
means by which their rule is established. The 
earthly ruler prevails by power. He uses the 
persons, the lives of others, to further his selfish 
ends and to minister to his will. But in Jesus’ 
kingdom the man who will be great must consent 
not so much to use, as to be used. And in his 
efforts to further the good of those he desires to 
win and to save, he must be prepared to sacrifice 
his own interests, it may even be his own life. 

Nor is this a solitary law, but a law which 
runs through all nature, all life, a law to which 
even He, the kingdom’s Head and Lord, must 
bow. ‘For’—so Jesus concludes, applying to 
Himself His favourite title, the title which, while 
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asserting His Messianic dignity, implies also His 


oneness with the men He came ‘to save—‘ the 
‘Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.’ 

Such, then, is the connexion in which the words 
occur, and whatever else is involved in them, they 
at least show that Jesus Himself regarded His 
mission as above all else a mission of service, and 
of service that was to culminate in His own death. 
And in so regarding it, does He not throw a new 
light upon the meaning of that death? 1 say, a 
new light; for it is a very significant fact that 
though before this Jesus had frequently referred 
to His death, sometimes in clear words, at other 
times in dark and mysterious allusions, hitherto 
He had spoken only of the fact itself, or of the 
manner in which it was to be brought about, and 
never of its inner meaning. But now for the first 
time we find Him helping us to enter at least 


-a little into that meaning, and giving us a 


glimpse, a passing glimpse, it must be allowed, 
but still a very real one, into the how and the why 
He died. . 
1. For, first of all, this saying of Jesus brings 
His death before us very clearly, as a voluntary 
death. 

Just before, He had been speaking of it from a 
different point of view as caused by the malice 
and wickedness of men (vv.**. 34), And to that 
outwardly no doubt it was due. Jesus died as a 
martyr at the hands of the rulers of the Jews. But 
that was only one aspect of His death. Perhaps 
the most astonishing thing about it, as Dante 
has remarked,! is that in one and the same death 
both God and the Jews rejoiced. And when we 
think of Jesus’ death from the divine side, it is its 
freewill character that at once impresses us. He 
might have escaped it if He would. ‘Zhinkest¢ 
thou,’ so He asked in the very moment of betrayal, 
‘that I cannot beseech My Father, and He shall 
even now send Me more than twelve legions of 
angels?’ (Mt 26°%), But no! brushing the very 
thought of escape aside, He went forward calmly 
to the Cross, 

And He did so because that was the very object 
for which He came. ‘ Zhe Son of man came’— 
came from a position of previous power and glory, 
came taking upon Him the form of a servant—‘ Zo 


Pero d'un atto uscir cose diverse ; 
ché a Dio ed ai Giudei piacque una morte. 
Paradiso, vii. 46, 47. 


give’—with all the freedom involved in the 1 
‘thought of giving—‘ His life a ransom jor man 


It may seem hardly necessary to recall this, it am 
is so self-obvious a truth, were it not that rightly | 
understood it cuts at the root of a very common 


popular misconception regarding the Atonement. 
For is there not still a tendency in some quarters 
to think of Christ’s death as a sacrifice wrung from 
Him, if not an unwilling at least a passive sufferer? 
But here He shows us Himself an active willing 
agent in it all. His offering was a voluntary 
offering. His life was His own life to give or not, 
as He pleased. And it was not the death of Christ 
in itself, but the will and the love lying behind 
the death, that made it acceptable in the sight of 
God. As He Himself has told us: ‘ Zherefore 
doth the Father love Me, because I lay down My life, 
that I may take it again. No one taketh it away 
Srom Me, but I lay it down of Myself. Ihave power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again’ 
(Jn 1017. 18), 

2. But Jesus has more to tell us about His 
death than that. He tells us that He gave Him- 
self a ransom for many. 

The figure seems at first sight a very simple 
one; but all who have taken the least interest in 
the progress of theological thought, know to what 
strange uses it has sometimes been put. 

Thus in the early Church there were many who 
thought of this ransom as a price paid to the 
devil. By sin, so they argued, man had fallen 
into the hands of the devil, and was by him held 
captive. The devil could not therefore be expected 
to free man, unless he received some equivalent in 
exchange. And the blood of Christ proved to be 
such an equivalent. Sometimes the theory was 
presented under even grosser forms, as if a certain 
amount of deception or trickery had been practised 
on the devil, on the principle that in war all is 
fair. But the underlying idea was always the 
same—that the devil required and was entitled to 
‘a ransom for the liberation of man, and that this 
ransom Christ paid to him. 

We are not likely to fall into such an error now; 
but we must equally guard against the even more 
insidious view, which regards the ransom as paid 
to God. All sin, we are told, is of the nature of 
debt due to God. God cannot forgive sin, that is 
to say, forgive the debt due to His honour, without 
first of all receiving a payment in full. And such 
a payment the death of Christ, bearing our sin in 
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erial fe “it in shee is hui cleo 
ee unconditional love of God in which 
been taught that our salvation begins? 
as because ‘God so loved the world, that He 
His only-begotten Son? 'The love came before 
the giving; and not only after the sacrifice was 
complete. 

The fact is, that these and all such theories err 
in pressing the figure of ransom too far. Christ 
says nothing here of the person to whom the ran- 
som is paid, or of any exact equivalence in the 
payment. And we are more likely to arrive at 
_ His meaning if, observing the same studious 
| _ reserve, we think of ‘ransom’ simply in its general 
; wide sense as the means of redemption, deliverance, 

freedom. Jesus thinks of man as enslaved to the 
__ dark powers of sin and of death, and He teaches 
—- that by’ His death man has been set free from the 
ie slavery in which he is held. As to the exact 
method by which this is accomplished, we are here 
told nothing. 
3. But—and here is our third and last truth— 
~. we cannot do full justice to the very idea of 
‘ransom,’ still less to the idea of ‘ransom for,’ or, 
as the original undoubtedly implies, ‘ransom instead 
of many,’ without recognizing that in some—what 
“to us must always be mysterious—way Jesus re- 
presents Himself as securing our deliverance by 
Himself taking our place. It is because He— 
the representative Head of our Humanity—served 
and suffered to the uttermost for us that man is 
free. 

It is hardly possible, indeed, not to believe that 
here, as on so many other occasions, Jesus was 
thinking of the great prophecy of the Servant of 
the Lord in the second half of Isaiah, and finding 
its fulfilment in Himself: ‘By His knowledge 
shall My righteous Servant justify many: and He 
shall bear their iniguities.. Therefore 
divide Him a portion with the great, and Le 
shall divide the spoil with the strong ; because [He 


| dered wit, ith the transgressors yet He bare 
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poured out : Bis 5B spot mae ae es 
| sin of 1 many, and made intercession for the ‘YG 
| gressors? (Is 5312), Only we must not think 
that Jesus, because He speaks of many, is pointing 
only to a limited atonement. 
‘stand in opposition to aM: but to the One by 
‘whom the atonement is effected. On the one 
side stand the many, of whom no one ‘can by 


ransom for him’ (Ps 49"). On the other stands 
the One, perfect God and perfect man, pre-eminent 
in what in Himself He is, atfd so able to do what 
no one else can do, and to ‘give fis life a ransom 
Sor many. 

It is vain to try to hide the difficulties which 
thus inevitably gather round the thought of 
the Cross of Christ—the Holy suffering for the 
unholy, the Just for the unjust. But so much at 
least is clear, that we cannot think of the death of 
Christ in the light 1 in which it is here presented to 
“us as ‘the. supreme example ‘of service and self- 
sacrifice without understanding, something of the 
irresistible sway which it has always exercised over 
the hearts of men. 

How much’ more is involved in Christ’s words, 
whether we have not in them at least the 
elements of that sacrificial and propitiatory char- 
acter which all the Apostolic writers agree in 
ascribing to His’ death, is a question of immense 
interest and importance, but it is one on which we 
cannot enter just now. And we must be content 
with again simply affirming what in our own con- 
sciousness we are so well able to verify, that it is 
just when we are most conscious of sin’s degrading 
and enslaving power, or are most nearly confronted 
with the sad realities of suffering and death, that 
we find in the thought of the Cross of Christ a 
peace and a strength that we can find nowhere 
else, and enter most fully into the meaning of 
the great words: ‘For it became Him, for whom 

are all things, and through whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
author of their salvation perfect through sufferings’ 
(Ele? 219). 


The many do not 


any means redeem his brother, or give to God a 


The Songs ‘of (Palestine. 


By tHe Rev. Joun Taytor, M.A., D.Lir., WINCHCOMBE. 


Proressor Datman’s Palistinischer Diwan is 
equally happy in its conception and its execution. 
Anxious to obtain a fuller knowledge of the mind 
and manners of the people who inhabit the Holy 
Land, and convinced that foreign influences are 
rapidly obliterating the peculiarities which have 
stood the wear and*tear of ages, he spent the 
fifteen months from March 1899 to June 1goo in 
the closest intercourse with all classes of the 
population. There is no surer way of getting at 
the thoughts of such races than by studying 
their songs. They sing everywhere. They have 
favourite ditties to accompany all the occupations 
and all the customary events of life. In the rural 
districts the popular poetry which springs direct 
from the hearts and lips of the peasantry still 
flourishes. In the towns the professional singer 
has not lost the art of pleasing his hearers. Dalman 
has gone about amongst them all, collecting the 
verses of shepherds and ploughmen, mule-drivers 
and singers in the coffee-house, men and women 
afflicted with leprosy, and glad, in their afflic- 
tion, to recall the things which gladdened their 
brighter hours. Missionaries and other residents 
in the country have put at his disposal the material 
which they have gathered. He has found willing 
helpers in the Hauran, in Northern Syria, in 
Sidon, in Aleppo: to every poem he has been 
able to prefix the name of its town or district, and 
to most, that of the individual from whom it was 
learnt. Not only are they here translated closely 
into German, but the Arabic is also given, printed 
in Roman letters and the quantities of the vowels 
indicated, so that one who is not familiar with the 
original language can yet acquaint himself with 
the prosody of each poem. A brief account is 
given of the various forms of verse here repre- 
sented, Kasida, “Ataba, etc. At the close of the 
book thirty-two of the airs are reproduced, thus 
enabling us to form an approximate idea of how 
the marriage-song, the dirge, etc., sound. It 


| Palistinischer Diwan, als Beitrag zur Volkskunde 
Palastinas, gesammelt und mit Ubersetzung und Melodien 


herausgegeben von Gustaf H. Dalman. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs. M.9. 
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would be tedious to enumerate the classes to 
which the songs are assigned; suffice it to men- 
tion those heard in the fields, on the roads, by the 
tent-fire, at village gatherings, on the sea, on 
pilgrimage, in war, by the child’s cradle, at the 
various points of an Eastern wedding, at dances, 
at leave-takings, at home-comings, at funerals, 
The result is a most valuable set of illustrations 
of Semitic life. And the work has not been done 
too soon. Mission schools are replacing the 
native way of singing by ours. And one of the 
Belka poets whose lines are preserved in this 
volume declares that he will send a telegram 
(telrraf) descriptive of the charms of the woman 
he loves! On the other hand, we see how quick 
Dr. Dalman has been to appropriate even the 
most recent productions, for he prints an elegy on 
a sheikh who died last year. 

As to the thoughts which here find expression, 
we must not pitch our expectations too high. 
Many of the songs are very brief, being of only 
two or four lines, and the few words of which they 
consist seem to us pointless or irrelevant. But 
they have a meaning for the peasant or the 
Beduin. And whereas we vead them, he sigs 
them. Many, again, are decidedly interesting, 
intrinsically or by reason of the light they throw 
on other fields. The following is a rough version 
of one of the love-songs :?— 


My beloved, thou art mine eye, and thou art my soul; 
If thou wert gone, who would cheer me, O my soul? 

If Death comes near thee, I’ll ransom thee with my soul ; 
Nor shall I then wish to draw breath any more. 


My beloved, say not that I forget thee, — 

My soul I can forget, but never thee. 

Thy parents have sold thee: ’tis I who have bought thee, 
For two thousand mejidi, and the rest in gold. 


As thou turnest, O serpent, so do I turn, 

As a stranger: too long have we been strange. 

I implore thee, O Moon, by God, give me light, 
For mine oil is run low and my lamp is gone out. 


The two songs which follow give some indication 
of the feelings which the adherents of rival faiths 
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Mace down to the camp: 
7 ven me sugar? to eat, 


the prophet carries a book 


4 = an Aleppo to ‘Aintab. 


O ye Christians, O ye dogs, 
Why bless ye not the prophet? 


_ The other also comes from Aleppo, and is used by 
Christian children at Easter 3— 


On the First Sunday—Nothing, nothing, 
On the Second Sunday—Nothing again, 
On the Third Sunday—We cut out the cloth, 
On the Fourth Sunday—We sew the cloth, 
On the Fifth Sunday—Palm twigs, 
On the Sixth Sunday—We cook eggs and go into 
the gardens. , 


The Feast came, and we kept it, 
We went to the grave of our Lord: 
Our Lord He is our Guardian, 
He hath bought us with His blood. 
And the Jews are sad, 
But the Christians glad. 
Thine eye cracked, O Jew! 


The Song of Songs is abundantly illustrated in 
the collection before us, especially such parts of it 
as Ca 110 41-5__ 

O, her eyebrows are as the line of ink drawn with a 

pen, 
And her hair as birds’ feathers coloured with henna ; 
Her nose like the sword-hilt, the glittering one from Ind ; 
Her roseate cheeks are like the apples of Damascus, 
And her eyes as the eyes of the lynx when he is aroused, 

ete." 
In this connexion it is desirable to note Dalman’s 
remark ® that the similar verses in Canticles are 
not necesarily epithalamia, seeing that such de- 
scriptions of the beloved are sung on many 
occasions besides weddings. To this we may add 
that an Eastern poet’s imagination does not wait 
for the knowledge of facts. The stress laid in the 
Pentateuch on the duty of helping to restore lost 
property is heard again in the public crter’s pro- 
clamation °— 

May he who will not tell be stripped of cattle and 

children ! 
May he play with the mice 
Because his little ones are gone, 
May he play with the cat 
Because his skipping child is lost! 
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wide difference of tone— Di 


the Belka 


scribed so touchingly in Genesis ; but there is a? 
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_ I saw her go for water to the well, 
A maiden, a true coquette. 
I said to her, ‘O maiden, give me to drink, 


| Give me to kiss thy cheeks.’ 


But she answered, ‘Depart, O youth, 
Stay not to explain thy words! 
Who asks for kisses meets with Death, 
For the sons of Churshan ® know what is done.” 
‘By God, if thou criest out, I cry out also, 
And call the sons of Mefalih® to my aid: 
_ The sons of Churshan know the soreness’ of wounds.” 


Amonst the dirges, whilst there is much to remind 
us of those in the Bible, there is one frequently 
recurring peculiarity: the departed speaks, or is 
spoken of, as if he were not yet dead ew 

O Physician, heal Thy sick one, 

Before Thou givest drink to Thy thirsty on 
I cried: O, my Lord, I implore Thee, 

O my God, show pity upon me! 

We should fail to do justice to Dr. Dalman if 
we omitted to mention his ample elucidation of 
all customs, allusions, and modes of thought which 
may be presumed unfamiliar to the ordinary 
Western reader. Here are four lines from children 
in Jerusalem ??— 


ets 


Say thy prayer, 
O lizard! 

Thy mother died 
In the oven. 


They would be almost unintelligible without the 
note which mentions the habit of the great 
Palestinian lizard of perching itself on the top of 
stone heaps and holding up its head; if it looks 
southwards the children call it a Moslem, if east- 
wards a Christian. At the head of each section 
of marriage songs or elegies there is an account of 
the ceremonies observed at that stage: any one 
who will take the trouble to put these accounts 
together will have a tolerably complete idea of all 
these rites and customs. Dalman calls attention 
to the fact that food is eaten in the last portion of 
the funeral ceremonies, and thinks that this brings 
out the significance of 2 S 3°, Jer 167. The 
the supposition is open to doubt. 


correctness of 
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9 His tribe. Bg P. 2072 
1 Help me first and those in less dire necessity later. 
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2 § 3% seems to imply such a fast as was natural 
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on the occasion, and to record an equally natural 


king to take requisite nourishment. Jer 161" is 
satisfactorily explained by Duhm: ‘As funeral 
guests at the present day try to hinder a Jewish 
widow from rending her garments, so in Jeremiah’s 
time they sought to prevent the son from following 
his father to death, offering him food and drink to 
bring him back to the life which he seemed to be 
abandoning by abstaining from needful susten- 
ance.’ Not improbably the custom which Dalman 
refers to is a survival of the practice which is re- 
probated in such verses as Dt 26!4. Very fre- 
~ quently in these songs a Bedawin cries, ‘ For thine 
eye!’ ‘The Bedawin performs his heroic deeds 
in honour of his beloved. Ere riding forth to 
battle he makes a brave show on horseback before 
her and utters this cry.’ It reminds us of the 
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ARCHBISHOP BENSON ON THE ACTS. 


The late Archbishop Benson delivered a series of 
lectures to a congregation of ladies in Lambeth 
Palace Chapel from 1887 to 1892 on the Acts of 
the Apostles. The addresses were never written 
out, being spoken from notes, but some of the 
listeners took reports from the first, and after a 
time a professional reporter was employed. ‘These 
addresses have now been edited by one of the 
Archbishop’s daughters, and in a remarkably 
handsome volume they have been published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

Dr. Benson’s object was not to give his hearers 
a general conception of the times and circumstances 
in which the Acts of the Apostles took place. He 
was not the man to be content with the mere 
external history, nor was his audience likely to 
thank him for an account of the state of the 
Roman Empire in the days of the Apostles. He 
gives a good deal of historical and_ political 
information, but it is always caught up into the 
region of the moral and the spiritual, and made to 


though futile attempt of the people to induce their 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


| days of chivalry, when the knight d 
| exploits to the glory of the lady whom 
chosen. The two facts that a mother-i 
| pects her son’s wife to relieve her of wor! 
‘that in several districts of the Holy Land a brid 
before entering her new home, receives a lump 3 
dough, and sticks part of it on her forehead and 
part on the lintel, are mentioned as explaining the _ 
Song to the Bridegroom’s Mother +— ; 


at 
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O, Mother of the Bridegroom, be glad to sleep, 

To thee comes a bride like Bedr of Nédm.? 

We brought her from the South and are here at last, 
We have put the dough on the hair of her brow. 


It will be a great surprise to us if the Palas- 
tinischer Diwan does not become a standard work, 


highly esteemed. J. TAYLOR. 
Winchcombe. 
+P. 192; 2 A legendary beauty. 


serve the ends of spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace. oy 

Dr. Benson is neither an exegete nor a critic 
in these addresses. Occasionally he stays his 
hand to bring out the force of some participle or 
the distinction between two nearly synonymous 
words. For example, he translates Ac 19%, 
‘Jesus I perceive, Paul I know,’ and gives the 
explanation that the evil spirit in saying ‘Jesus I 
perceive, Paul I know or thoroughly understand,’ 
showed ‘an awful sense of the enormous difference 
between even St. Paul and Jesus.’ But his 
purpose is practical guidance. He is a preacher 
first and last. 

And his practical guidance is not always obvious 
or even immediately acceptable. Continuing the 
use of the same incident in Ac 19, in which the 
seven sons of Sceva took upon them to name over a 
man with an evil spirit ‘the name of Jesus whom 
Paul preacheth,’ and were roughly handled for their 
pains, Archbishop Benson says that the mistake 
which the seven sons of Sceva made was to try to 
do good by way of example. Turning out an 
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aple lead others to give it up. ‘T ‘was | 
rtled once,’ he says, ‘by the vehement utterance 
_ well-known person, who finished a sermon 
the words: “To do good for the sake of 


setting an example is simply silly.” Such an 


utterance is useful; and I feel inclined to say 
that to do good for.the sake of setting an example 


-is more than silly.’ 


That the ladies who listened to these addresses 
appreciated them is evident. The Duchess of | 
‘Bedford, for one, writes an introduction to the 
volume, and not only expresses her appreciation 
without reserve, but also indicates clearly wherein 
the value of the addresses lay. Her estimate 
corresponds with that which we have formed on 
reading the volume. ‘We find,’ she says, ‘an 
almost startling perception of the relation of the 
great Christian doctrines to the fundamental 
characteristics of human nature which issue in the 
familiar facts of human life... . The common 
tendency to regard the truths of the Christian 
religion as an addition to rather than as an integral 
part of life in its ordinary manifestations, had no 
place in the Archbishop’s mind.’ 


POSSESSION, 


Demonic Possession in the New Testament ts still 
an unsolved problem. That sentence im italics 
opens the introduction to a new work on Demonic 
Possession by Dr. W. Menzies Alexander (T. & T. 
Clark). It is not only unsolved, it is a problem 
which few expositors are anxious even to touch. It 
is the point at which the difficulties of the super- 
natural in the New Testament concentrate. To give 
it up is easy—both the problem and the Possession 
—but it is unsatisfactory. Jesus believed in it, 
and if it was a delusion He could be deluded. 
Or He did not believe in it, and if it was a sham 
He helped its propagation. It is easy to deny 
Possession—but after ? 

Demonic Possession is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. Perhaps the solution has been improperly 
attempted. It has been attempted either by 
theologians, who have generally received it, or by 
historians who have hesitated, or by medical 
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it from all these sides at once? Dr. Menzie: 
Alexander is such a man. His degrees are M.# 
B.Sc., B.D., C.M., and-M.D. He has studied t 


subjects that are touched by the problem, he 
has most patiently studied the problem itself. 
His book is more than a contribution to the sub- 


ject, it brings the subject of Possession into line 
with our latest medical, historical, and theological 
knowledge, 


LIFE AND LETTERS IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. : 


The method of study most commonly used in 
respect of the early Church writers is to measure 
them by the standard of orthodoxy. Professor 
Glover has chosen a new method. He calls it 
‘reading across the period.’ He has chosen the 
writers of the fourth century and studied their 
writings; he has also studied the writings of 
others about them, both early and late. And he 
has set himself to consider, not what the Orthodox 
Catholic Church thinks of them, not where 
ecclesiastical .historians have placed them, but 
what they actually contributed to the solution of 
the problems of life which emerged in their day. 
Professor Glover has probably little interest 
in orthodoxy and little concern for the opinion 
of the Catholic Church. Certainly he never 
commits the folly of condemning orthodoxy 
because it is orthodox. He simply lets it alone. 


‘He strikes across it, to use his own expression, 


neither running with its stream nor rowing against 
it. And thus he produces a series of studies of 
the men and women of the fourth century which 
are very fresh, and he adds something to our 
knowledge of those problems of life which are 
ours as well as theirs. 


His method is, of course, not absolutely new. — 


Julian has been studied by the ‘cross-reader’ 
times without number. Yet it is the study of 
Julian that has given us most pleasure in reading 
Professor Glover’s book. For in this brief chapter 
Julian is set amidst the great processes of his day 
with a detachment which reveals with memorable 
distinctness his incapacity for the tremendous task 
he set himself, and yet Julian’s amazing failure is 
recognized as the judgment of the great God. 

The book is not only literary and unecclesias- 


~ tical, it is popular. The titles of the chapters, 
such as ‘Greek and Early Christian Novels,’ are 
meant for ‘the man in the street.’ And in that 
the Cambridge Press has rendered a gracious 
service to us all. For we must get the average 
Englishman to understand that the triumph of 
~ Christianity was really due to its being on the 
side of the nature of things, and that interested 
ecclesiastics were neither its authors nor effectual 
promoters. We must get the average Englishman 
to vead the history of the Church, and this is the 
book in which the fourth century may be read 
with most joy and gain. 


THE FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. 


Dr. W. S. Bruce, whose study of Zhe Ethics of 
the Old. Testament had a gratifying reception a 
_ year or two ago, has now published, through 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, a study in The Formation 
of Christian Character. It is a fuller and riper 
study than the other; it deserves a yet heartier 
reception. 

The book comes in time. Never was stress 
more unreservedly laid on the value of character ; 
never was it more generally admitted that the 
noblest character is the character of Christ. It 
comes also under the influence of the right method. 
There has been a slight tendency of late to let go 
the historical method, or at least dilute it with the 
imaginative. But our great gains have been made 
along the historical line, and Dr. Bruce adheres to 
it faithfully. And, better than all, he has laid the 
only true foundation. Of course he has not tried 
to describe that New Birth from which Christian 
character springs, for his book is not theological. 
But he starts from the New Birth. He does not 
hang his character in the air. And starting from 
the New Birth, he has the Spirit of Holiness with 
him, and is able to show how character is made, 
—to show it, one might say, in the making. 

Dr. Bruce has not exhausted his subject. It is 
too great for that. He has not given his points 
the relative prominence which other men would 
in every case have given them. He has not 
attempted to make an original contribution to the 
science of Ethics. But the follower of Christ who 
sits down with this book in his hand will find 
himself in a wealthy place. And the preacher, 
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above all, will revel in fresh matter for the Pp 
clearly arranged and pointedly expressed. 


THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM. 


This is an able and useful book, with a mislead- 


ing title.- It is an introduction to the critical study — 


of the Hexateuch. It states—very lucidly, and 
thoroughly enough for a popular book—the prin- 
ciples of the Higher Criticism, and then applies 
them in detail to the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
But one must stand back and take a much more 
comprehensive survey of the materials before he 
can gain a clear conception of the world before 
Abraham. When we are past the title, however, 
the book is right and highly opportune. There is 
no other book we know which will more readily 
give one an idea of what the Higher Criticism has 
done to the Hexateuch. And is not that just 
what the thousands of thinking Church people are 
asking? Nor does it demand excessive toil. 
While the notes give the opportunity of almost 
endless further study, the body of the book is 
easily read. Perhaps its most welcome feature is 
its quiet reasonableness. A follower of Driver, 
Professor Mitchell can quote Sir William Dawson 
with appreciation. The publishers are Messrs. 
Constable of Westminster. 


PRAYER. 


The ‘Oxford Library of Practical Theology,’ 
which Messrs. Longmans are publishing, would 
have been very incomplete had it not included a 
volume on Prayer. For prayer is theology. The 
old saying, pectus facit theologum, ‘It is the heart 
that makes the theologian,’ might be turned, ‘ He 
only is a theologian who is on his knees in prayer.’ 
And prayer is practical theology—the only pity is 
that it is so little practised. Prayer had to be 
included, the only question was, Who is to write 
the volume on Prayer? 

The choice fell on Canon Worlledge of Truro. 
We cannot make comparison between the work 
which Canon Worlledge has done and the work 
which another might have given us. We can only 
say that the editors of the series must be highly 
gratified with the issue of their confidence. We 
do not agree with all that Canon Worlledge says ; 
we find omissions, and we find over-elaboration 
here and there. But it is a strong full book; it 
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penetrates into the heart of the great subject, and 
never for one moment does it offend by irreverence 


or presumption. é 

The difficulty has been to meet various classes 
of readers. Canon Worlledge is strongest when 
he speaks to the most devout; his answers to the 
objector are less impressive. But who would do 


better with the objector after all? Is not the only 
answer to the objector to prayer, Try it? 


*Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ ‘Come 
and see.’ There is no answer but that. 

More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of. And yet many things more 
might be wrought by prayer, if we would pray 
more, if more of us would pray. This book will 
teach us to pray as John also taught his disciples. 
For this man has tried the power of prayer ere he 
could write of it with power, such power as this 
book carries. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


‘The Church of Christ, her Mission, Sacraments, 
and Discipline’ is the full title of Professor‘Tyrrell 
Green’s volume, which belongs to ‘The Church- 
man’s Library’ edited by Mr. J. H. Burn and 
published by Messrs. Methuen. The sub-title is 
curious and interesting. Why its Discipline? It 
is well chosen for all that. Professor Green under- 
stands by the ‘Church of Christ’ a very definite 
organization in this life, and knows that organiza- 
tion must have the power of discipline. In short, 
the Church of Christ, in Professor Green’s con- 
ception, is what would now be called—the word is 
used in utmost reverence, though it is not easy to 
use it so—a Club. Now a Club hasa mission, to 
its own members certainly, perhaps to those also 
who are without its membership. It has also its 
sacraments, which are the exercises whereby its 
corporate life is expressed and perhaps main- 
tained; and of course it must reject as well as 
take in, suspend, or otherwise exercise the right of 
discipline. 

Is the Church of Christa Club then? Professor 
Green calls it, with less risk of misunderstanding, 
a Society, a visible Society on earth. He believes 
it is a Club. Its President, its officers, they are 
all wellknown to him. And so he will not have 
the notion that the Church is an Invisible Body, 
its head the Invisible Christ, its members in 
heaven as well as on earth. The Church is the 
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visible Society of outwardly professing Christians. 
And they must be accepted in due form into the 
Society by the proper officials, as they may be 
rejected by the same on contumacy or misconduct. 

One weakness of this conception lies, as we all 
know, in its test of membership. The risk is that 
the will of the officers rather than the worth of the 
individual be the basis of decision. No doubt 
the officers are more and more making their will 
square with character, but after all there are so 
many without the society whose fitness to be 
within is never questioned. It is not a perfect 
conception. Perhaps Professor Tyrrell Green 
knows that it is not. 

His book is thorough. There is little space for 
digressions, facts rather than processes are given, 
results rather than proofs. That makes it possible 
to cover the whole great subject within the hand- 
book space. It is a book to do credit to author 
and editor. i 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. 


Professor Moberly’s influence is not extensive, 
but it is intense. The circle of admirers, or even 
readers, of a man who could preach such sermons 
as this volume contains, cannot be a wide one. 
Their plainness of style and their obviousness of 
thought may be popularenough. But no preacher 
can be popular in these days who insists so 
mercilessly on practice, how much less one who will 
have practice cost pain, and least of all one who 
demands that this painful practice be not of duty 
but of love. Dr. Moberly’s mind is pre-Reforma- 
tion. .A man is justified by the deeds of the law. 
But the deeds of the law take him out of bed 
very early in the morning and watch him rigorously 
all the day, and if the most minute of all the pre- 
cepts is done without the glow and the grace of 
love within, its doing is mere damnation. Dr. 
Moberly’s saint is medizval, but he ruthlessly 
takes away all his saint’s joy in prayers said and 
penance done. Who is sufficient for these things? 
The multitude of believers will do, more readily 
than believe; but if there is no chance of being 
accepted in the doing, what comfort can it bring? 
Surely Dr. Moberly must hold that a man is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the law, or else 
hold that deeds done with less than the purest 
motive, if there are enough of them, will make a 
man practically sure of heaven. 


Wherein lies the keen interest one feels in | 
reading or hearing these sermons? | In their’ 
reflexion of the speaker's personality, in their 


is by no means lost. 


searching psychology, or in their deep demand? 


They are not evangelical, nor are they Broad | 
Church. But is there a third position possible in 


theology or in practice? That is the question 
they make us ponder. 


ABRAHAM AND MOSES. 


Two volumes of the new edition of the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer’s works have been issued by Messrs. 


Morgan & Scott this month. The one is entitled 
Abraham ; or, The Obedience of Faith, the other 
Moses, the Servant of God. They are alike in the 
manner in which they handle their subjects, for 
Mr. Meyer is always far more edifying than 
critical, yet the individuality of the two patriarchs 
The simplest way to express 
the special excellence of both books is to say that 
‘Christ is all and in all’ in them. Even Abraham 
and Moses would be nothing to Mr. Meyer if he 
did not find Christ in them. The most eloquent 
sentence about him whom critics call ‘the mythical 
progenitor of the Hebrew race’ is ‘your father 


Abraham rejoiced to see my day and he saw it.’ 


And yet, again, it must not be thought that Mr. 
Meyer has no sense of perspective. He finds 
Christ in the Old Testament, but he knows the 
difference between the faith of Moses and the love 
of John. Let it be remembered that this popular 
writer, who seems to ignore scholarship, is himself 
a scholar, and does not stumble forward but selects 
his footing deliberately. Nor is his strength im- 
paired by his choice, which reaches its highest 
when he is dealing with the things that are nearest 
the Throne. 


BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC STUDIES. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have published 
in New York a volume of essays by members of 
the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity. The essays are described as ‘Critical and 
Historical.’ There are six of them. The first is 
on ‘The Tribes of Israel,’ by E. L. Curtis, Ph.D., 
D.D., Holmes Professor of the Hebrew Language 
and Literature ; the second is on ‘The Growth of 
the Israelitish Law,’ by C. F. Kent, Ph.D., Woolsey 
Professor of Biblical Literature, and F. K. Sanders, 


Ph.D., D. 


A 


.. Professo 
Archeology ; the third is e Yeser 1 
being a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,’ by 
F. C. Porter, Ph.D., D.D., Winkley Professor c 

Biblical Theology ; the fourth is on ‘The Signifi-_ 
cance of the Transfiguration,’ by W. G. Moulton, | 


B.D., Ph.D.; the fifth is on ‘Stephen’s Speech: its _ 


? 


Argument and Doctrinal Relationship, by B. Ww. 
Bacon, Litt.D., D.D., Buckingham Professor of 


New Testament Criticism and Interpretation; the 


sixth is on ‘The Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt 


and North Africa,’ by C. C. Torrey, Ph.D., Professor 


of the Semitic Languages. It is a book of much 
importance, and we hope to deal with it next 
month at greater length. The English publisher 
is Mr. Edwin Arnold. 


LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By S. 


| H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc. (Blackwood).—The essays 


which this volume contains have the outward 
appearance of being what newspaper editors with 
shocking rudeness call ‘ pot-boilers.’ But we have 
no business to judge by the outward appearance 
and go so utterly astray. Newman, Martineau, 
Comte, Spencer, Browning—their subjects may be 
suspiciously like ‘thrown-off’ magazine articles. 
And there is no doubt that they may be separately 
read with comfort. But they are not separate. 
A great and serious purpose runs throughout. It 
is to discover how each of these leaders of reli- 
gious thought faced the question of the belief in 
God. How did they reach it and rest on it? 
How do they agree and differ in their belief, and 
why? And it is not merely a series of interesting 
discussions of this question. Dr. Mellone comes 
to definite conclusions. One conclusion is that 
belief is the fruit of experience; another, that 
experience must be rationally interpreted before it 
can be relied on. But the chief conclusion is that 
experience does not come through contemplation 
but through Work (the capital is to be noticed)— 
through activity and energy of spirit. The last 
and greatest study is Browning. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. THE PSALMS. By A, F. 
Kirkpatrick, D.D. (Cambridge: At the University 
Press).—The Cambridge Press has done a grace- 
ful thing in issuing Dr. Kirkpatrick’s three volumes 
in one. The size is somewhat larger, the paper 
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this edition 
Let us add 


_ mentary on the Psalter through which the English 
reader will most surely and most immediately get 
at the meaning of the original. 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By C. E. 
Hammond, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press).— 
The study of textual criticism must be getting 
popular. Mr. Hammond’s Outlines has reached 
the sixth edition, although there have been many 
competitors in the field for some time now. The 
sixth edition has been largely rewritten, the won- 
derful gains and more wonderful guesses of the 
last ten years being all made use of. The success 
of Mr. Hammond’s book is due, we fancy, in no 
small measure to its elementary character. More 
even than Mr. Lake’s tiny volume, it is a be- 
ginner’s book. Nothing is taken as known, 
nothing is pursued into technicality. Moreover, 
it is a good teacher’s book, and that no doubt also 
counts for much. 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS: 
PLATO. By David G. Ritchie, M.A., LL.D. 
(Z. & TZ. Clark).—In the original intention of 
this series Plato and Aristotle went together to 

form one volume. Professor Ritchie himself 
approved of the plan, and tried to work it out, but 
he found that the treatment would be too slight 
for any service, so Plato comes out alone, with the 
promise that Aristotle may follow. Professor 
Ritchie fears that as it is the book may be too 
condensed. Wedonotthinkso. Plato’s position 
among the world’s epoch-makers can be told with- 


dialogues. 
volume for its purpose. 


done pro bono publico. 


——— 


’ “THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By Charles 
Allen Dinsmore (Constad/e).—Mr. Dinsmore, by 


this delightful and instructive book, lets one see — 


what can be done’in the study of Dante without 
a knowledge of Italian. Mr. Dinsmore was in- 
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is at present without doubt the one com- 


_| of the unlearned and ignorant. 


| message. 


( Christ. 


out describing every argument in everyone of the | 
There is information enough in this | 
We are thankful that so | 
ardent a student of Plato was compelled to make | 
a selection of his materials, and give us to under- | 
stand, without wearisome detail, what Plato has | 
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ed for his first affection to Longfellow’s 


| ing of the ‘Inferno,’ and even now he acknow 


ledges that his pleasure in the great poem | 
come through Longfellow’s and Norton’s transla- 
tions. There may be. deeper studies of Dante ra 
| than Mr. Dinsmore’s, but there is no book on 
Dante more likely than this to catch the interest 
Dante is seen as 
a prophet, and all his message is a prophet’s 
Therefore it is that his message is so 
applicable to-day. For no prophet ever spoke to 
his own generation only. The sins which Dante | 
sees and smites are our sins, their punishment 
falls on us. We may be separated by more than 
centuries from the theology of the theologians of 
Dante’s day, but Dante is close at hand. And 
even our discoveries he made before us, as that 
great and dreadful discovery that it is not for our 
sin we are punished, but in our sin and by it. 
Take this volume and a good translation, if you can 
do no better, and in the spare minutes of a month’s 
holiday you will be a devoted Dante student. 4 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Edited by A. B. 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D. (Dent).—This little work 
is the last that occupied the mind of the late Pro- 
fessor Davidson of Edinburgh, and small as it is, 
it proves how sensitive to the least ray of the light 
of truth his mind was, up to the very end. The 
Introduction is a series of perfectly cut cameos, 
and even the Motes, though mostly but a line, 
contain a scholar’s precise selection and decision. 
It raises questions of the world to come. Know- 
| ledge passeth away—but we see it passing even in 
| this book, the knowledge of the head passing into 
_ the knowledge of the full stature of manhood in 


{ 


Messrs. Dent have also published the volume 
of the Temple Bible, which contains Hebrews and 
the General Epistles of James, Peter, and Jude. 
The editor is Professor Herkless of St. Andrews. 
The reader of these commentaries wishes to know 
what scholars hold, not why they hold it, and Dr. 
- Herkless has simply said that this and this is so 
and so. And he knows quite well what scholars 
hold, though such a statement as ‘In the judg- 
ment of the vast majority of scholars 2 Peter was 
not written by St. Peter,’ is just strong enough. 
The latest and greatest English commentary on 
2 Peter says it was. 


- .ON THE ATONEMENT. By the Rev. P.- 
Barclay, M.A. (Hunter).—Dr. Rashdall has just 
been telling us that a silent revolution has taken 
place regarding the Atonement. No one now (no 
one worth calling anyone) speaks of Substitution. 
The Atonement is an atonement of sympathy. 
And here comes Mr. Barclay to answer Dr. Rash- 
dall. The Atonement of Sympathy is nothing, 
the Atonement of Substitution is all in all. And 
Mr. Barclay is nearer the natural sense of Scripture, 
in spite of the revolution. Nor does he offend by 
denying a place for Sympathy, or by making an 
immoral idol of Substitution. 


HEBREWS. Edited by A. S. Peake, M.A. 
(Jack).—Was Priscilla really the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews? When Harnack uttered 
it and arrayed his arguments, most men read with 
a smile. But here is Professor Peake, a clever 
critic, a thoroughly informed and _ sagacious 
scholar, and he says Harnack’s identification is 
the most probable that has yet been proposed. 
To think that the advocates of the higher educa- 
tion of women never knew this argument and the 
use that might be made of it! Professor Peake 
has done well by this Epistle throughout. His 
commentary is always pointed and often incisive. 
He never uses words like nature to ‘half reveal 
and half coneeal the thought within.’ Few com- 
mentators have more unreservedly shown the con- 
trasts between this Epistle and the Old Testament, 
yet none have written on it less offensively. 


SCENES AND STUDIES IN THE MIN- 
ISTRY OF OUR LORD. © By the Rev. J. H. 
Rigg, D.D. (Ked//y).— There are many ways of 
preparing the sermon for the pulpit. Dr. Rigg’s 


studies for his great picture. And as the painter’s 
studies and sketches are sometimes published and 
fetch good prices, so here Dr. Rigg has published 


his ‘Scenes and Studies,’ and they are worth their | 
That they are studies with the pulpit con- | 


price. 
stantly in mind is evident. For example, when 
Dr. Rigg ‘studies’ the Woman of Samaria, he 
says of the phrase, Jesus ‘must needs go through 
Samaria,’ that the ‘must needs’ means more than 
that the road lay that way ; ‘it is more than lawful 


to believe that the Saviour at this time chose that 
Again, in the — 


way for high spiritual reasons.’ 
study of ‘the Woman that was a Sinner,’ it is said 
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that our Lord’s Parable of the Two Debt 
not compare the woman with the Pharisee, but 
with ‘an imaginary fifty-pence debtor.’ This 
is rather homiletical than expository, and so is 
the severity of the judgment on Simon. They — 
are studies for the pulpit; let us rather say they — 
are sermon sketches in the study. . a 


PATRISTIC STUDY. By Henry. Barclay 
Swete, D.D., Litt.D. (Longmans). — The second 
volume of the new series of books entitled ‘Hand- 
books for the Clergy,’ is written by Professor 
Swete of Cambridge. It is a guide to the study 
of the Fathers. What has Dr. Swete set before 
him? He has set it before him to reveal to the 
younger clergy the wealth of wisdom that lies in 
patristic writings, telling them that it will repay 
them to spend time ‘on this study ; he has also set 
it before him to do nothing that would make his 
book a substitute for study. Now when Dr. Swete 
has a task before him he lets no ease or indolence 
prevent him from accomplishing it. This work 
could not be done better. The knowledge is 
most intimate; the tact in selection, the skill in 
presentation, are both a constant delight. The 
book is at once a student’s stimulus and a scholar’s 
ready reference. 


THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By 
A. J. Mason, D.D. (Zongmans).—Canon Mason 
has the rare combination of accurate scholarship 
and frequent surprise of happy thought. It is 
the combination that produces the most valuable 
work. And Canon Mason’s books are sought for 
by the discerning at all cost. He is at his best 
when he undertakes a volume on Conversion. 


| For Conversion is pooh-poohed by the uneducated 
way is to make studies, just as a painter makes | 


Anglican as a preserve of Dissent. Canon Mason 
chooses it for his volume in the ‘Handbooks for 
the Clergy’ series out of his scholarship and love 
of fresh thought. He treats the subject sympa- 
thetically—not dwelling on generalities, but weigh- 
ing words and gathering definite results—and 
makes it quite manifest that the believer in 
Baptismal Regeneration and Confirmation does 
not need to reject the doctrine of Conversion, 
but rather dare not. 


THE ELIZABETHAN PRAYER - BOOK 
AND ORNAMENTS.. By Henry Gee, D.D., 


_ FS.A. (AMacmillan).—Dr..Gee has made a small 


vering w 
ks ook and Church Ornaments’ 
ei been led to overthrow the 
history out and out. He has then re- 
1s 1 acted what he believes to be. the true 


_ alterations, and the Ornaments Rubric was super- 
seded by ‘Provisos’ and ‘Orders.’ Subsequent 

years only carried these changes into effect. Dr. 

Gee goes over the ground cautiously, and gives 

_ documents. His work is possible only in such a 
time as this when the keenest interest is felt in 
the least detail in the history of the Prayer-Book 
and the Ornaments Rubric, when the very fate of 
true religion is felt to turn on that history. 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS IN ENGLISH 
_ SPEECH. By J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kit- 
— tredge (Macmillan).—Since Archbishop Trench 


popular as the study of words. And it is inex- 
haustible. Words are often compared to coins, 
and they have as many sides and edges and 
interests. Professor Greenough and Professor 
Kittredge stand on Trench’s shoulders and see 
farther than he did. They are also more scien- 
tific, and discover more complexity of association 
in the ways of words. Yet they write in almost 
as-entertaining a manner, and are almost as sure 
of a great audience. They are not so ‘moral’ as 
the Archbishop, who was at his best when he 
was drawing out the deep lessons of linguistic 
degeneration. But they are more philosophical. 
They trace their word with a larger outlook on the 
influences that shaped or sharpened it, and they 


story. The eventful year is rg59. In that year | 
the Prayer-Book of 1552 was passed with three — 


wrote, there has been no study so universally | 


recognize the imperative operation of the laws of | 


the human mind. Perhaps their greatest achieve- 


ment, as they discuss separate words so easily, is | 


their demonstration that words are not separate, 
and cannot be separated from their own history or 
the human mind. 


Messrs. Macmillan have published other two 
volumes of their most attractive edition of 
Thackeray—TZhe Virginians and The Listory of 
Henry Esmond. Each of these novels is con- 

tained in a volume of convenient size, and there 
is neither excessive thickness to displease the eye 


cial study. 1 nor excessive thie of baila 7 to weary it. 
al purpose, | 
as done in the | 


more pleasing volume to read we have never 
in our hands, 
dearer, and will be content with no cheaper, 
edition than this. 
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HOME IN THE WORLD BEYOND. | ae 
the Rev. George Philip, D.D. (AZarshall Brothers). 

—‘Set your affection on things above.’ Dr. 
Philip fulfils the apostolic precept gladly. He 
has discovered that he has not here an abiding 
city, and already he has his conversation in heaven. 
How vast is the difference between one who cries, 
‘Is this the end? Is this the end?’ seeing 
only darkness and uncertainty beyond, and one 
who like Dr. Philip knows that it is but the be- 
ginning, and sees the home of light and joy and 
peace above. This book is the reward of many 
years of the closer walk with God. It will lead 
others to that closer walk, and then: to the open- 
ing of the golden gates. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVE 
FOR SCHOOLS. By Marcus Dods,° M.A. 
(Welson).—Mr. Dods (there is a Marcus Dods we 
know better than this yet) has published in this 
volume a history of the Old Testament times in 
the language of the Authorized Version. Each 
incident has its own title, and is printed in ordi- 
nary paragraphs without the familiar chapter and 
verse divisions. The whole narrative almost is 
given, with just a few inevitable omissions—in- 
evitable to one who looks upon them as unfit for 
schoolgirl reading. And the outcome is a book 
of the best stories the world ever heard, with the 
living God as their soul and centre. 


THE “POEMS. OF -- JOHN’ MILTON: 
(Wewnes.)—The paper in this ‘thin-paper edition’ 


_ of Milton is so thin that 526 pages are compressed 


within half an inch. Yet it is quite opaque and 
no interference is permitted from the other side. 
The type is good sized and clear cut. The read- 
ing has been done with utmost care. It is an 
edition of Milton to be inquired after. 


TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ (Mewnes.) 
—The ‘Caxton’ Series has been made richer and 
will probably be made better known by this edition 
of Zn Memoriam. In outward and inward appear- 
ance the book is all that modern skill can make 


Thackeray’s admirers will ask no 


vies a 


bold surf 
pes for the future, stirring the deepest things in 


MEN OF MIGHT IN INDIA. By Helen H. 
Holcomb (Ovipkant), — Messrs Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier of Edinburgh have taken a most 
honourable place as the publishers of mission 
literature. To them application should be made 
by those who desire to instruct or interest mission 
work-parties. Their latest issue is a popular 
account of the great Indian missionaries from 
Ziegenbalg to Kellogg. Each biography forms a 
‘reading’ of about 30 pages, and as the book is 
written in a spirited popular style, it may be 
_ safely chosen. There are thirteen biographies in all, 


THE BAPTIST PULPIT. (Stockwell.)—Mr. 
Stockwell has published two more volumes of his 
‘Baptist Pulpit,’ which has now reached its twen- 
tieth volume. The one is Zhe Gospel: What # es 
and what it dees, by the Rev. W. Ingli-James; the 
other is Christ the Centre, by the Rev. H. C. 
Williams. There is no dispute as to the earnest 
desire of both preachers to know nothing save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Both seek the 
conscience rather than the understanding, or 
rather the conscience through the understanding, 
for it must not be supposed that the graces of style _ 
are forgotten. 
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_ sermons are as outstanding as their titles in fitting 


BUILDING IN SILENCE. By the Rev. 
James Black, M.A., A-T.S. (Sveekzwed?).—It is the 
application to the niceties of daily conduct that — 
is the test of the gospel. At home, at play, its 
glory is greatest or its shame. Mr. Black seeks to 
make it enter in at these lowly doors. He finds it 
applicable to all circumstances, all experiences, all 
tempers. It tells best in silence, in that quietness 
and confidence in which we have the promise of 
winning our souls. And he urges silence with 
great plainness of speech, silence in building, and 
silence even in taking down. 


SERMONS FROM A _ LITTLE-KNOWN 
PULPIT. By the Rev. Solon Rees (S¥eckwel?). | 
—There is surely a taste of humour in the title 


isthe hope by which 


‘the Church of Bethany at A 
they are 


ah 
SO 
cael 


wait. These sermons 


too simply solidly of the evangeli 
ut they will serve their P rpose 


hat 


ing others along the 


way to the rest’ 
maineth. TWAT tee os 
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FAITH AND LIFE IN INDIA. R. L. 
Lacey (Stockwell).—This is the gospel in its 
application to the necessity of the case in India. 
The sermons are evangelical to the core, but they 
contain more ‘Apologetic’ than the ordinary 
evangelical sermon at home. They are also illus- 
trated out of the preacher's i 


ie 


ee 


experience. Andin — 
that lies their virtue for us. Many a text will be 
made more impressive when seen in the light of — 
Indian life and thought. ‘The man of India— — 
likewise the woman—covets a son, because only 
a son can deliver the soul of father or mother from 
hell, they say. Well, Unto us a Son is born.’ 


THE ALABASTER BOX. By the Rev. 
Joseph Pearce (Steckwel?)—* The Alabaster Box’ 
is the title of the first sermon. The title of 
the second would have been more striking, * The 
Gospel in a Grumble.’ Its text is, ‘ The Pharisees 
and scribes murmured, saying, This man re- 
ceiveth sinners, and eateth with them.’ The 


language and felicitous division. 


THE GOSPELS AND THE GOSPEL. By 
G. R. S. Mead, B.A. M.R.A.S. (Zheosophical Pub. 
Ce.).—In this volume Mr. Mead investigates the 
historical sources of Christianity. His sub-title is 
‘A Study in the most recent Results of the Lower _ 
and the Higher Criticism.” He is not anexpertin _ 
either form of criticism, but he possesses a good 
general knowledge of both. His interest, however, . 
is not in criticism but in religion, not in facts but 
in ideas. And this is at once the strength and the 
weakness of his book. For he is right to empha- 


| size the helplessness of scientific facts to make. or 


prove a religion ; he is right in pointing out that 
to religion itself all our progress in physical science 


poses that all the Synoptics were written 
here in the reign of Hadrian, while on the 
f the Fourth Gospel he is afraid to trust him- 


worse than that, he confounds indefiniteness 


with toleration, He claims to have no axe to 
_ grind as others have, and then ends his book with 
this characteristic sentence: “No longer should we 
be anxious to declare ourselves Christians or 


Buddhists, Vedantins or Confucianists, Zoroas- 
trians or Mohammedans, but we should strive to be 


_ lovers of truth wherever it is to be found, and 


candidates for Baptism into that Holy Church of 
all races, climes, and ages, that true Communion 
of Saints, whose members have been aiders and 


helpers of all religions, philosophies, and sciences. 


which the world may have from time to time 
required.’ 


WHAT A MAN OF FORTY-FIVE OUGHT 
TO KNOW. (Vir Pub. Co.)—This is one of a 
‘Self and Sex’ Series, which has been well com- 
mended. The information is valuable, is necessary 
indeed, and it is put inoffensively. Without doubt 
these books will do something for the physical 
and moral well-being of the community. Their 
extensive circulation should be encouraged. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Robert Brown, jun., 
F.S.A. (Williams & Norgate).—Besides the essay 
which gives the book its name, Mr. Brown has re- 
published in this volume ‘The General Election 
of 1900, and After,’ ‘John Leland in Cornwall,’ 
‘Studies in Pausanias,’ ‘Samuel and Teiresias,’ 
‘Sappho, a Retrospect and a Reverie,’ and 
‘Victoria.’ The only one with a direct biblical 
interest is the fourth. In that essay Mr. Brown 
discusses the religious value of the Witch of 
Endor and the Rising of Samuel with welcome 


Bey 
| but that it was ‘not unaccompanied by thoughts — 


away from the actual words of Schmiedel. 


os aeons 
| detachment from professional interest and wi 
| much curious and illustrative lore. His conc 
| is that Sheol was not so dreary an abode < 
| who listen to Hezekiah’s despondent cry, ima 


of quiet, peace, and rest; nor wholly accepted as 
the ultimate goal and final abode of the hopeful 
- and aspiring soul of man, but was at times bravely 
questioned whether its mysterious abysses did not 
contain a secret which should link the Eden of 
the past with a Paradise to come.’ rr 
The essay on Pausanias’is most after Mr. 
Brown’s manner, and most valuable. But the 
political essays are good and sometimes searching 
reading. The first gives many examples of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ability to detach himself from politics 
at the most engrossing and anxious times, and 
express his mind on men and things that went to 
rest long, long ago. 


The Books of the Month include also :—How 
to Please God, by the Rev. George Everard, M.A. 
(Drummond) ; 7 Hope, by the late Bishop Ryle 
(Drummond); 4 Gift from God, by J. Forbes 
Moncrieff (Drummond); A Help to the Spiritual 
Interpretation of the Penitential Psalms, by A. B. 
Bailey-Browne (Longmans); Life Everlasting, by 
John Fiske (Macmillan); 4 Zale of Red Pekin, by 
Constancia Serjeant (Marshall Brothers) ; 4Ze First, 
by Florence A. Markham (Marshall Brothers) ; 
Light for Lifes Eventide (Marshall Brothers) ; 
St. Mark’s Gospel, by A. E. Rubie, M.A. 
(Methuen); Zhe Evangelistic Hymn- Book, by 
I. D. Sankey (Morgan & Scott); 4 Great Salvation, 
by E. Marriott-Ford (Nisbet) ; Thoughts on the 
Penitential Psalms, by Ethel Romanes (Rivingtons) ; 
The Devil and his Angels (Stock); Talks with 
Young Christians, by W. Ridley Chesterton (Stock- 
well); A Plea for the Old Fatth, by J. Tuckwell 
(Stockwell); Zhe Poor Ministers Dream, by 
Stanley Frazer (Stockwell) ; Reasons why [ama 
Catholic, by C. M. Yonge (Wells Gardner); Zhe 
Touch of Faith, by A. F. Winnington-Ingram, D.D. 
(Wells Gardner). 
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THE Scripture account of Sennacherib’s operations 
in the West consists of three parts: 4 =2 K 1813-16; 
B=2 K 18-199; and C=2 K 191087, 4 relates 
how, in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, Sennach- 
erib went up against Judah, and captured most of 
its cities, whereupon Hezekiah sought safety in 
paying tribute, and Jerusalem thus remained un- 
molested by the enemy. Thanks to Assyrian 
records, it can be determined that the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah coincides with the year 7o1 B.c. 
A thus describes the events of the third campaign 
of Sennacherib (following the arrangement of the 
Taylor cylinder) ; but this, while it has a record of 
terrible devastation of the lowland of Judah, knows 
nothing of a siege of Jerusalem, at most we hear 
only of measures being taken with a view to such. 
Sennacherib himself does not appear before Jeru- 
salem at all, it is in Lachish that he receives the 
homage of Hezekiah. The narrative we have 
called B was already stylistically complete in itself 
when it was incorporated in 2 Kings, and yet the 
additions are recognizable in the present text. 
Hence, from the standpoint of historical research, 
& must be regarded as of less account. But even 
this section has nothing to say either about a siege 
of Jerusalem or about help from Egypt. C is in 
its present form also of later origin, and, more- 
over, comes from quite a different region. Accord- 
ing to it, Sennacherib learns somewhere in S. 
Palestine that king Tirhakah of Kush is moving 
against him with an army. Surprised by this 
intelligence, he at once despatches messengers to 
Hezekiah with a demand for the surrender of 
Jerusalem. Hezekiah, however, receives from the 
mouth of Isaiah the encouraging assurance of God 
that Jerusalem shall not fall into the hands of the 
Assyrian. That very night the Assyrian camp is 
visited by a sudden pestilence which sweeps off 
185,000 men, and Sennacherib sees himself com- 
pelled to return to Assyria, where some time 
afterwards he is murdered by two of his sons. 


Let us examine this narrative C more closely. 
The principal incidents it describes are the action 
of the Egyptian king Tirhakah on behalf of the 
sorely pressed king of Judah, and the murder of 
Sennacherib. On the last point’ we have now 
precise information. We know that, besides ASur- 
nadins’um and Assarhaddon, »Sennacherib had 
several other sons, of whom one, whom Abydenos 
calls Nergilos, disputed Assarhaddon’s right to the 
succession, and entered into an agreement with 
his full brother ASurSumuSab3i, the Adrammelech 
of the Bible, in this matter. This Adrammelech 
murdered his father on the 2oth of Tebet, 681 
B.c., and thereby gave the signal for a destructive 
civil war, which Assarhaddon brought to a close 
only after a lengthy struggle. Now the murder of 
Sennacherib is recorded in C, and that in a some- 
what loose connexion, the remark being made 
that the king, after the catastrophe that befell him 
before Jerusalem, withdrew and ‘abode at Nineveh.’ 
This sojourn in Nineveh is not indeed more pre- 
cisely defined, but it justifies the assumption that 
between the catastrophe referred to and the 
death of the king we must place some years. 
We thus obtain the zerminus ante quem for the 
incidents recorded in C, which we may suitably 
presume to have happened some years before 
681 B.C. 

Far more important is the mention of king 


Tirhakah, whose reign is now fixed at 691-665 _ 


B.c. This shows that the campaign of Sennach- 
erib dealt with in C cannot have taken place 
till after 691. Hence the historical contents of 
C have their boundaries sharply drawn, and. the 
incidents sketched in the latter must be placed at 
least ten years later than the first expedition of 
Sennacherib to Syria. Consequently the narrative 
of C relates to another campaign of Sennacherib 
to the West, which must have fallen between 691 
and 681 B.c. From it we learn that Sennacherib 
in the course of a second expedition to the West 


a al ‘of the Egyptian relieving force 
moved is not said, but the approach of the Egyp- 


nade the success of his siege of Jerusalem very 
ay - doubtful, 
lezekiah with direct overtures for the surrender 
of the city. Hezekiah must have been unaware of 
the advance of the Egyptian relieving army, so 
that Sennacherib may have had good hopes re- 
garding the issue of the negotiations. But Isaiah 
inspired Hezekiah with courage, and expressed 
the firm conviction that Sennacherib would fail in 
his attempt to capture the city. The unexpected 
actually happened. The following night the camp 
of the Assyrians was visited by a terrible stroke, of 
which no fewer than 185,000 men were the victims. 
“4 This enormous figure must be taken to represent 
by far the greatest part of the army. The con- 
sy sequence was that Sennacherib, feeling that he 
he 


r 
a 


was no match for the double enemy, hurriedly 
raised the siege of Jerusalem and returned with 
all possible speed to Assyria, where he was 
murdered by his sons. 

Both the chronological facts and also the con- 
tents of C just summarized, completely exclude 
its identity with 4 and B. We have, therefore, 
to do in C with another expedition of Sennacherib 
which must be placed subsequent to 7oI B.C. 
Unfortunately, the continuous cuneiform texts of 
the age of Sennacherib which we possess come 
down only to 691 3.c.; for the history of his 
second campaign to the West we are wholly 
dependent on some statements of Assarhaddon, 
coupled with a few scanty remains of Greek 
historical literature. According to Assarhaddon’s 
statement, Sennacherib advanced pretty far into 
the heart of Arabia, coming from the N.-W., ze. 
from Syria, which supports the inference that there 
was a second Syrian campaign of this kind sub- 
sequent to 691 B.C. 

While we possess no continuous account of this 
second expedition of Sennacherib, the fragments 
of historical tradition which survive allow us to 
suppose that it was of considerable duration, 
seeing that, like the later Arabian campaign of 
Assurbanipal, it had its natural termination in 


Idumza and Nabatza, and at the same time | 


threatened S. Palestine. The conflict with S. 


under ing Tirhakah. How far onwards Tirhakah | 
_ tians caused Sennacherib no little perplexity, as it | 


He determined therefore to approach 


| Syria, which was not yet subdued, and which — ‘fi 


‘ 


ment on the part of Tirhakah. Hezekiah of Judah | 


was powerfully supported from Egypt, will have 
had the character of a defence against encroach- 


. 4a . . 
was in any case a member of the new anti-Assyrian 
coalition, for it is obvious from C that he had 


repudiated his former obligations towards Assyria, 


including of course the payment of tribute, and 
that his disloyalty was sought to be chastised by 
the great king. The siege of Jerusalem by Sen- 
nacherib himself presupposes unconditionally that 
Hezekiah had taken part in an anti- Assyrian 
coalition. 
also in Arabia, N. Syria, and Cilicia ; at all events, 
it is to this period that we must assign the end of 
the N. Syrian state of Samal, renowned through 
the discoveries of Zinjerli; for the year 681 B.c. 
the immu Nabu-arki-i8${§ bears the title of an 
Amil of Samal. The conflicts in N. Syria must 
have preceded the S. Syrian and Arabian ex- 
pedition, for it could be only after the conquest of 
the enemy who threatened his right flank that 
Sennacherib was in a position to attack the centre 
of the coalition in S. Syria. 

Now the question suggests itself in what temporal 
relation the siege of Jerusalem recorded in C stands 
to Sennacherib’s operations in the West. It might 
beconsidered natural that Sennacherib, in approach- 
ing from Cilicia and N. Syria, meant first to crush 
the rebellious Hezekiah. The biblical narrative, 
however, knows nothing of the king’s Arabian 
campaign, but represents him as fleeing, immedi- 
ately after the sudden catastrophe, to Nineveh. 
The inference, accordingly, lies to hand that the 
Arabian expedition is to be placed before the siege 
of Jerusalem, a result which is confirmed by the 
Memphitic tradition of the priest-king Sethos. 
When Herodotus gives the Assyrian opponent of 
Sethos the title of Sanacharibos, king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians, this implies that Sen- 
nacherib had fought Sethos-Tirhakah as king of 
Arabia, ze. after the Arabian campaign; but 
Tirhakah cannot be separated from the siege of 
Jerusalem. Remarkably enough, in the Mem- 
phitic tradition the deliverance of Tirhakah is 
attributed to a wonderful occurrence in a similar 
way to the deliverance of Jerusalem in (oe 

The surprising result of our investigation, then, 
is that the much discussed siege and deliverance 
of Jerusalem cannot have taken place till the 
second half of Sennacherib’s reign. If the biblical 


Now this coalition will have taken root 
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statement is correct, which allows to Hezekiah a 
reign of twenty-nine years, the second cainpaign 
of Sennacherib to the West and the closely con- 
nected siege of Jerusalem must be placed between 


-_: 


the year of Tirhakah’s accession (691 p.c.) and 
that of Hezekiah’s death (686 B.c.). 
The detailed justification of my views I reserve 


for the present. < — 


, 
@us 
t 


Contributions and Comments. 


The Mramaic Efement in 


St. Wark. 


Ir is now generally admitted that the words of 
Christ underwent translation from Aramaic into 
Greek when they were brought westwards by the 
first Christian evangelists. Unfortunately we have 
no clear knowledge of their history until they 
appear in the form in which we have them in 
our Gospels. Were there written Gospels before 
our primary Gospel St. Mark? If so, in what 
language were they written? ‘The earliest 
Christian writing,’ says Dr. Dalman,' ‘may have 
been composed in Greek.’ That is no doubt 
true; but it leaves the question open, for there 
is just as much probability in a ‘may have been 
composed in Aramaic.’ I exclude here the 
alternative of a primitive Hebrew Gospel. There 
is an @ priori improbability that the Palestinian 
Christians would have written in Hebrew rather 
than in Aramaic, which none of the attempts at 
reconstruction of a Hebrew Gospel? seem to 
have been able to overcome. I set aside also, 
for the purpose of this paper, the much-debated 
‘Logia’ question. Mt and Lk in re-editing Mk 
may have drawn from written sources ; but if so, 
such sources as were common to them were 
already in a Greek dress when they used them, 
and therefore the possibility of reconstructing so 
remote a Semitic original cannot be discussed 
here. The purpose of this paper is to endeavour 
once again® to reassert the Semitic element in 
St. Mark. 

This Semitic element consists in part of 
linguistic turns and forms of expression which 
are common to Hebrew and Aramaic modes of 


1 Worte Jesu, 57. 

*Resch, Die Logia Jesu; Abbott, Clue, 1900; The 
Correctors of Mark, 1901. 

3 Expositor, June 1890. 


thought, but in part of such forms as are distinct- 
ively Aramaic.t The conclusion which will be 
drawn is that the Gospel is a translation of an 
Aramaic original. It is necessary here to protest 
against a loose and slipshod use of the terms 
Hebrew and Aramaic in this connexion. Dalman 
has shown, with great clearness, that Mebraisms 
in a New Testament writer are no proof that he 
originally wrote in Hebrew. On the other hand, 
if Aramaisms can be detected in a writer, there 
are only two alternatives—either he was an 
Aramaic-speaking Jew writing in Greek (a lan- 
guage with which he was imperfectly acquainted), 
or his work has been preserved only in a trans- 
lation. The decision must then depend upon 
such considerations as the relative extent of the 
Aramaic and Greek element. In a paper in the 
Expositor of June 1g00 it was urged that the 
Aramaic element in St. Mark is so considerable 
as to make it probable that he wrote in Aramaic. 
In the art. ‘Gospels’ in the Zucycl. Bib/. col. 1870, 
this paper is criticised in the following words: 
‘The language of Mk Hebraizes still more 
strongly than does that of Mt. Nevertheless the 
combinations of Allen do not prove that the 
evangelist wrote in Aramaic,— Lk also has He- 
braisms,—and yet no one holds Lk’s writings to 
be a translation of a Hebrew original.’ 
Such | criticism entirely misses the point, and 
the mevertheless shows that the writer has no 
appreciation of the fundamental difference between 
the Hebraistic and the Aramaic element in the 
Gospels. Mk is not more Hebraistic than Mt, but 
more Avamaic. Hebraisms certainly would not 
suggest a Hebrew original, much less an Aramaic 
original. The reference to Lk has no point. He 
Hebraizes, therefore he may well have written in 


Greek, as Dalman has shown. Mk Aramaizes, 


4The following have declared in favour of an original 
Aramaic Mark :—Blass, Phz/. of Gosp.; Halévy, Rev. Sent., 
April 1900; Zimmermann, S¢ud, u. A7zt., 1901, p. 420. 


‘ 
t] 
; 


- Semitic in character. 


; Real soe be Pes uadacd neath The cepaiition 


striking a feature of Mk’s style is thoroughly 
How unnecessary it seemed 
to the Greek writer of Mt is shown by the 
frequency with which he abbreviates Mk. In the 
following table words in brackets are omitted 
by Mt :— 


1 [wemAjpwra 6 Katpds Kal] #yyiKxev ) Baoidela Tod Aeod 
meravoetre [kal micrevere ev TE evayyedly]. 
82 éWias dé yevouévys [dre educev 6 Hos]. 
® kal evOds [darAdOev am’) avrod 7) Aémpa [Kal] éxabe- 
pion. 
[Scov xpdvov exovow rdv 
Stvavrac vnorevew]. 
rore—[év éxelvy TH huepa]. 
bre [xpelav Erxev kai] érelvacer. 
[avrds] kat of per avdrod. 
mpos Thy Oddaccay él Tis vis. 
adv. 
[} & rive airhy Banas Oper. | 
[kal €xdmacey o dvewos] Kal éyévero yahhvn meyady. 
méuyov quads eis tods xolpous [iva els avrods eicéd- 
Awer]. 
wa [owby cal] Sjoy. 
[@de] wpds judas. 
[kat év rots cuyyevetow atrév] cal év TH olktg avrod. 
eis TO Tépay [rpds ByOoadar]. 
TH mwapaddcer buav [p wapedHKare]. 
[Zowbev] yap éx ris Kxapdlas. 
ovrw voeire [ovdé ouvtere]. 
9? Kat’ idlay [uovovs]. 
[aAN od mapa Beg]. 
[mpocetyerbe Kai] aireiobe, 
4 [dduev 7} wh Sduer]). 
dm’ dpxis xricews [hv exrivev 6 Geds]. 
20 rods ékNexrovs [ods é&eéEaTo]. 
5 [dere a’rjy]. 
18 Kad [avaxeuévor adrav Kal] éoOidyvrwr. 
30 [ohuepov] Tatty TH vuKTL. 
61 ggudma [Kat odx dmexplvato ovder]. 
68 ore oda [ovre émlorapat]. 
5, [€&w] els rd mpoatdov. 
1516 [dow ris avAjs] 6 éoruy T part wptov. 
32 [idwuev] Kal mioretowpev. 
1454 ws [ow eis] rv addy. 


vuuplov per atrdv od 


Mt émi rov aly- 


Cases in which Mt avoids the repetition of | 
words or clauses so characteristic of Mk— 


116 Siuwvos. Mt avrod. 
2) [Foo aee modnol Kat AKoovbowy aire]. 


16 [iddvres Ste eoOler wera THY dmaprwhOv Kal Tekwv av]. 


4 - 6 Thy yuvaixa Too Adag0 0% ov. 


_ tautology and fulness of expression which is | i 


| 


' used as an_ historic ‘tense. 
| isto to be practically limited to the verb ‘to 


Mt ae 
38 [7d wopdsion, 

82 rq yeved tavry. Mt deeta 

11°8 [va radra movps), 

4°) [rav éxl ris yiis]. 
4! [ev rH Oardooy]. / 


Secondly, the unscholarly use of prepositions 
is probably due to translation (cf. the repeatae 
els in 1°°), 

B. Turning now to the distinctive Aramaic 
element, the most striking feature is the evan- 
gelist’s use of verbal tenses. The frequent use 
of the historic present and of the imperfect is is a 
case in point. 

There are about 150 instances of the historic 
present,! and (excluding jv, joav) about 220 
imperfects. It might seem that in many of the 
latter the imperfect was a very natural tense to 
use, but it is a striking fact that in the First Gospel, 
which is much longer than Mk, there are only 
some 7o historic presents, most of which are due 
to Mk, and only some 60 imperfects. In other 
words, the editor of Mt found these historic 
presents and imperfects in Mk unusual, and 
frequently converted them into other tenses. 
They are probably due to translation from an 
Aramaic original. A striking parallel may be 
found in Theodotion’s version of Daniel. In that 
book some 149 verses are in Hebrew, some 206 
verses in Aramaic. In rendering the Hebrew 
Theodotion uses about 9 imperfects (excluding 
éyévero). In rendering the Aramaic he employs 
some 64. Of these about 4 correspond to a 
perfect, about 12 to an imperfect, but some 27 to 


a participle, and some 21 to the participle with 


mn. That is to say, a literal translator, where he 
had an Aramaic participle or participle with mn 
before him, thought it natural to render them by 
imperfects. Once or twice he uses the present, 
eg. 219 615 éyovow = PON, 
ywion. In this way we can explain Mk’s 
historic presents, his imperfects, and his not 


gil ovvayovTal = 


"infrequent use of «vac or yiyveoOau with a parti- 


ciple, if we suppose that we had before him an 
Aramaic original, in which there was a liberal use 
| of mn with a participle, and of the participle alone 
In Syriac this use 


sa ” (cf. Néld., Syr. Gr. 190). It occurs fre- 
1 eee in the Harclean Syriac as a rendering of 


1 See a full list in Hore Synoptice, 114 ff. 


33° 


Mk’s presents ; but there it may be due to the 
scrupulous accuracy of the translator. In the 
biblical Aramaic it is not uncommon (cf. Strack, 
Abriss des Bibl. Aram. 21), and I have noticed 
the following instances in Dalman’s Aram. Leses- 


tiicke :—}WN, frequently ; pots, 17, £75 Hapnr 16, - 


9; Tan, 16, 10; Pan, 16, 22; PPb2, 22, 13; cf, 
also Tobit (ed. Neubauer) 5, 9, P2n2. For yéyverOau 
with a participle, cf. éyévero . . . dvaipovpevos, Dn 
16; éyévovro . . . Hpanopévor, La 118; eyéevero 
..» Barrilov, Mk 14 D; éyévero... 
9’; éyevero . . . oridBovra, 9°. 

The following Aramaic constructions found in 
Mk have been discussed by Dalman, W./. 16- 
29:—ddévres . . . rapadrapBavovrw Mk 4°, cf. 81 
12!2 1450; dyacras é&AOev 1°, cf. 214 774 10! 14%; 
éMotca mpocérecey 7”, cf. 5% 124 1615 Kabioas 
eddvnce 9°; tpéaro xnypiooew 1%, and xpgaro 
(-avro), with an Inf. about 25 times. Some of 
these are Hebraistic as well as Aramaic. The 
following point clearly to an Aramaic original. 
The frequent use of é71.="t after verbs of saying. 
Mt frequently omits. The frequent zodAa as an 
adverb may be due to translation of the Aramaic 
3D. Cf. Dn 2!2 sw = zodA7 O, 59 NW = TOA, 615 24 
the same. 
ev €xaTOov. 


> i 
érirKiacovoa 


Mk 48 ets tpidKovra Kat ev é€jKxovTa Kat 
The MSS offer many variations and 
combinations of «s and ev. But whichever be 
original, it is no doubt due to over-scrupulous 
translation of “Im; cf. Dn 3)9 nyay -4n,. or of 
3°5n, or of 4m Sy. 

Mk 6” ris Ovyatpds airod (= XB, adrps AC) 
“Hpwo.ddos. Neither avrod nor airjs can be right. 
Whichever of the two is original in the Greek 
text, it is no doubt due to mistranslation of mAnn3, 


877977 or of 811197 N3 = ‘ the daughter of Herodias.’ | 


Mk 3°8 rots viois trav dvOpérwv, a pure Aramaism. 
For other Semitisms in the Gospel, cf. 2xfos., 
June 1890, pp. 439, 440. Here there need only be 
added some difficulties in the Greek text of Mk 
which may be due to translation. The suggestions 
here made are offered with much hesitation. 

~ MK 1! dpyt rod evayyediov. If dpyy is a mis- 
translation of the Aramaic preposition ‘before,’ 
and this be substituted for it, the structure of 


it has been written,—‘ John, who baptized in the 
desert, was preaching, etc. . . . 1 And after that 
John was delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching the good tidings.’ Vv.2 and ° were 
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| mistranslation of 


7 


probably added by the Greek translator (c! 
Expository TIMES, January 1901, p. 189; a 
H. P. Chajes’ Markus-Studien, p. 1, from w. 
the above is borrowed). Mk 147 émpaddv, pe 
="w (D has wp£aro), misread as "WY. Mk 1 
exepadlwoar, perh, = WIN, misread as 1 
(cf. Journal Theol. Stud., Jan. 1901, |] 


Mk 318 @addatos. The Western gloss AeBBaios 
shows how difficult copyists found this name to 


be. AcBBaios is presumably an endeavour to 
substitute for @aédaios, by someone who con- 
nected it with [92 = mamma, a name more appro- 
priate to an apostle. It is probably due to 
corruption. Lk 61% has ‘lovdés, and this may 
represent the original Aramaic, 87(1)n’ or 770)n. 
For the 6, cf. ovdoud=nin, 2 Es 174; Gove 
Nin, 2 Es 871; 6eAxd9=npdn, Jo 21%! A. For 
the doubling of the middle letter, cf. Ma6@atos = 
‘ny, Iaddatos =", De Vogiié, Syr. Cent. 63; and 
*PeBéexxa =Apan, Gn 22”, 

Mk 12”, the difficult zavrwv is probably due to 
the neutral Aramaic nino. 
Mk 1% dOpwros év mvevmate is-harsh. It is 
probably a mistranslation of 12 ns w3s = ‘homo 
in quo erat (spiritus),’ or 19 mxt=‘qui habuit.’ 
The title of the Baptist, 6 Bawri@wv, 1* 614 and *4, 
for which the later Gospels substitute 6 Barrurrys, 
is probably due to an Aramaic original. In view 
of the difficulty which attaches to Mk 14! and 
parallels (cf. Chwolson, Das Letzte Passamahi, 
p. 3), it seems advisable to acquiesce in the view 
that Mk and the later Gospels present here a 
corruption due to translation. The _ original 
Aramaic of Mk may have run ‘on the day before 
the feast of unleavened bread, when they were 
sacrificing the Passover.’ Further mistranslations 
may be found in dr, 874, for 1 = ots; tovro, 127, 
neut. for fem., the Aramaic pronoun being wrongly 
separated by the translator from its substantive ; 
ddd, 6°, 85) being read as NoN; évepyovow at 
dudes, 6! = Way yon = ‘mighty works are 


| done by’; épxera:, 471, is a mistranslation of the 
_ Aph. or Ittaf. of xn = ‘bring’ or ‘be brought.’ 


Lastly, it is possible that in some of the cases 


_where Mt and Lk differ from Mk, the Greek 


vv.115 becomes very much easier, ‘Before the copies of Mk which they used may have con- 


good tidings of (brought by) Jesus Christ,’—just as | 


tained a translation differing from our Greek 
Mk. Z£Z.g. Mk 5° xépas=Lk 83! dBvocov may 
be due to a confusion between Non and NON 


(cf. Nestle, Phil. Sacr. 22). We (GP Ariane 
Lixeter College, Oxford. 


ticus in- roms was in many reepestl 
1 of qualifications so exactly similar to 
his predecessor, the author of the 
e document, that I. was convinced @ priori 


—- 
~ to those which occur so frequently in the Cairene 


given corresponding with the Greek and Syriac 
translations of one verse. Of the specimens which 
I have found in Ben-Zev the following is the most 
interesting :— é 

4016 (Syr.) ‘ Like a weed whigh grows on a river- 
slope and dries up before all greenness,’ (Gr.) 
‘ achet on all = and river-banks is plucked up 
| before all grass.’ 
represent ove original verse: the Syr. is, as usual, 
rather free, and harmonizes with the passage 
imitated (Job 8). Frankel, who retranslated 
from the Greek, also could not resist the tempta- 
_ tion to harmonize with Job. 
Ben-Zev gives us two verses— 


36 Like reeds on a river-bank and before he produces 
greenness his source dries up. 

17 They are swift as foam on the face of water; at once 
they burst and are not. 


The first of these verses is near enough to the 
Syriac. But what is the source of the second? 
Whence comes the comparison to foam? Evi- 


which Ben-Zev tells us he used as well as the 
Syriac. And evidently, too, some one has mis- 
taken the form dy of some editions (meaning ‘a 
weed’) for dxvn, ‘foam.’ This is the obvious ex- 
planation: but it is also the true explanation. 
For in the Latin translation of Tremellius the 
verse is rendered sicut spuma tmposita cutvis aque, 
and the marginal note tells us that the former 
Greek word is identical with the latter. But sup- 
posing we had not Tremellius and it occurred to 
some one to declare that Ben-Zev was the ‘ Original 
Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus,’ at least ten reasons 
could be discovered for rejecting the above 
explanation. Yet it would none the less be 
the true one. And, doubtless, in those many 
cases in which the Cairene text gives us 
doublets, the discovery of the intermediate 
translation of the Greek whence it was made 
would render even its worst errors intelligible. 


it must be the original also ! 
that both retranslators use these Talmudic quota- 
tions equally unskilfully. 


n-Zev’s work must contain doublets similar | Greek: ‘Remember that death will not delay and 


retranslation, Z.e. places in which /wo verses are | 


These renderings doubtless — 


dently it must come from the Greek translation, - 


2, The argument that the Cairene text must be 


| original because it embodies the Talmudic quota-_ 
tions applies also to Ben-Zev; since his retransla- 


tion embodies the Talmudic quotations, therefore 
But it is astonishing 


14/2 runs thus in the 


the covenant of hell has not been shown thee.’ 
After four verses follows the clause, ‘for there is no 
luxury to be sought in hell There is a loose 
reminiscence of this passage in the Talmud 
(Zrubin 54a): ‘Said Rab to Rab Hamnuna, “‘ My 
son, if thou hast ought do good to thyself, for there 
7s no luxury in hell, and no delay for death; and 
shouldst thou say, I will leave to my sons and 
daughters, a covenant with hell who has shown 
thee?”’ Ben-Zev utilizes this passage for his re- 
translation thus: ‘For there is no tarrying for 
death and no luxury in hell; thou knowest not the 
time of thy death (this is a doublet from the 
Syriac), and the covenant of hell who has shown 
thee?’ Hence if we were to ask Ben-Zev how it 
comes that in his text ‘there is no luxury in hell’ 
comes in v.!2, whereas in the Greek it does not 
come till v.16, he would reply by referring us to 
his, Preface in which this Talmudic citation is 
given. But since we know (on his authority, and 
indeed that of any one who is not blind to facts) 
that the Talmud puts verses of Ben-Sira together 
quite careless of their original order, we should 
not approve of this desertion of the Greek 
order; since, however, he does not repeat the 
clause in v.16, he shows a certain amount of con- 
sistency. 

Now what does the Cairene text offer? In v.16 
it gives us with the Greek, ‘for there is no luxury 
to be sought in hell.’ If it were the original it 
would of course zof give this clause in v.!?; for, 
as we have seen, it is mixed with v.! merely 
through the inaccuracy of the Talmudic quotation. 
But, alas, it does give it also in v.12; ‘Remember 
that ¢here zs no luxury in hell, and death will not 
delay, and the covenant with hell who has shown 
thee?’ To those who choose to think, this passage 
proves beyond any question that the Cairene text 
has utilized the Talmudic quotations; and also 
shows a singular similarity between its methods 
and those of Ben-Zev. 

It may be added that had the Talmudists had 
access to a Hebrew Ecclesiasticus they would not 


~ have ascribed to ‘Rab,’ a doctor of. the third cen- 
tury, one of Ben-Sira’s paragraphs. 

3. The only passage known to me in all the 
remains of the Cairene retranslation that might 
justly cause a qualified scholar to dream he had 
the original before him is 41. The discussion of 
shame is being introduced. The Greek has the 
following :— at 
_ Discipline in peace preserve children ; 

Hidden wisdom and a concealed treasure, what is the use 

of either ?’ ; 


Better is a man concealing his folly than a man conceal- 
ing his wisdom ; [Therefore take heed at my word. 


It is very obvious that the two clauses between 
which the two whole verses are inserted should go 
together; and Ben-Zev rightly puts them together. 
But the Cairene text not only does this, it also 
substitutes for the first clause ‘the discipline of 
shame hear children.’ Both Ben-Zev and the 
Cairene text put this clause after the two whole 
verses which in the Greek come between the two 
hemistichs. 

At first sight this is a great improvement, and a 
sign of originality ; at second sight it is a certain 
proof of fabrication. For the two verses, ‘ Hidden 
wisdom,’ etc., and ‘Better is a man,’ etc., are re- 
peated from 20° 90, Therefore eve they are an 
interpolation; and why should any one inter- 
polate them? Clearly because they bore some 
relation to the present subject. And this relation 
is very obvious. ‘Discipline in peace preserve 
children’ of the Greek seems to mean ‘keep your 
learning quiet, do not make a display of it’ ; which 
doctrine is flatly contradicted by the two verses 
which are here inserted, advising the learned to 
display their learning. Hence the interpolation 7s 
in its right place; it is put against the clause which 
it is meant to contravene. But the interpolation 
implies the existence of the Greek form of the 
half-verse, not of the Hebrew form; the Hebrew 
form, ‘hear the discipline of shame,’ has nothing 
to do with the subject of the interpolated verses. 
Hence ‘the Original Hebrew of the Ecclesiasticus’ 
in its very best place is convicted of being a 
fabrication made from some descendant of the 
Greek. : 

Ben-Zev and the author of the Cairene docu- 
ment seem to me to have been singularly alike 
both in what they knew and what they did not 
know: Ben-Zev was the better Hebraist, but he 
marred his work by the prejudice that Ben-Sira 


must have written in biblical Hebrew. ~ H a 
can conceal ignorance more cleverly than 
predecessor. In 421% any one who looks at 
Ben-Zev’s edition will feel convinced that Ben- 
Zev, had he had to translate NNY7, would have — 
rendered it ‘knowledge’; but he evades the 
difficulty where his predecessor grossly betrays 
himself. I fancy there may be four Syriac 
scholars in Europe now who would not make the 
same mistake; there are probably not more. 
Neither of them has the least idea what is meant 
by ‘a decoy partridge in a basket’; but Ben-Zev 
does not come off quite so badly in his rendering of 
the phrase as his predecessor. Of course neither 
of them is of the slightest help for the restoration 
of the real original. 

D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


ie 


Bethesda. 


Tur latest number of the Zheologische Studien 
und Kritiken (1902, i. p. 133-ff.) contains a sug- 
gestive article on ‘The Pool Bethesda,’ by Lic. E. 
Brose. In one respect, however, the article is 
not sufficient. Brose objects to the received 
translation, ‘ House of Mercy,’ on the ground that 
the pool itself was called ‘ Bethesda,’ and that a 
pool cannot well be called house of mercy or 
‘charité’ (like the famous hospital in Berlin). . 
Very good; but was Bethesda the name of the | 
pool, and not of the house adjoining it? Brose 4 
does not even mention the reading adopted by 
B. Weiss in the text, and first mentioned, among 
modern editions, by Tregelles on the margin, 
which spells xoAvpBnOpa with iota subscriptum, 
placing it in the dative: ‘There was above the 
sheep-pool (a house) which was called in Hebrew 
Bethesda, having five porches’ 1 do not know 
who was the first to start this explanation. 
Matthew Poole quotes it in his Syzopszs from 
Castalio, who tersely said: ‘xoAvpB7Opa lego: 
(1) quod zpoBariuy sine substantivo non bene 
poneretur, (2) quia sic piscina vocaretur Bethesda, 
quod non fiscinam, sed domum sonet.’ 

It is there further stated that Flacius Illyricus 
also proved this explanation. Ido not intend to 
enter into a minute discussion of this reading, I 
only wish to call the attention of readers to the 
fact that by a curious chance, by a mere clerical 
error, quite against their intention, Westcott-Hort 


v7 


al | has (ii 


‘adings byerea | 
1882 and wn at in the text | 
pecs as noniinaibearwithout 4 tota. 


Sa, ByOeo8a) 1. can alk say that the re- 
ion from ByOcouSa, after it was pronounced 


hseda; but the other way is equally possible, 
Bethesda went over in MSS into the better- 


known ByOoaida. A strong prejudice for the re- 


ceived explanation, ‘ House of Mercy,’ is raised by 
the spelling of the Syriac versions (NIDN n’3). 
For it is to be observed that these translators 
had either some knowledge of the original form of 
the names or a good etymological feeling. The 
names Kydas and Karadas, for instance, both 
beginning with K, they spell quite differently, 
NBDND and ND‘), exactly according to their ety- 
mology. The reading Byéfada, which is perhaps 
the best attested, is spelt by Barhebreus n‘2 
NX, Ze. ‘ House of the Excrements.’ There was 
a tradition that the sheep of ‘the offerings’ were 
washed there. He further mentions that some 
ascribed the healing power, of the water to the 
fact that the body of the prophet Isaiah was 
buried there. Very curious is the translation of 
the Palestine-Syriac version: ‘There was at the 
entrance a fish-tank,’ N3°;PD5 shin by 1 and of some 
old-Latin MSS: ‘Zn inferiore parte natatoria pis- 
cina.’ The explanation of Delitzsch, ‘House of 
the Porches’ (Zeitschrift fiir lutherische Theologie, 
1856, 4) is, at all events so clever that it does not 
deserve the oblivion into which it seems to have 
fallen. Equally clever is the explanation proposed 
by the Dutch scholar Cramer (Zxegetica et critica, 
I. 1890, p. 64), BynOfera= NOY Nia, ‘House of 
the Sheep.’ Against the explanation NIwWS N'A, 
‘House of Outpouring,’ speaks the circumstance 
that a noun, NAL, outpouring,’ is not known as 
yet in literature. — Ex. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 
————— 


Bishop Blyth on the ZFewish 
UWission (ProBfem. 


THE views of Dr. Blyth, the Anglican bishop in 
Jerusalem, regarding the conversion of the Jews, 


Bille Latin N.T. of Wordsworth-White has two mis- 
prints in the quotation of this reading, 


form ByOecda may have arisen by trans- i 


| 
| 


i} 


| 


| this may be traced the impression, 


| from his Saiveenicne ' 
Dr. Blyth seems to assume that a Jew vida aes, 

a Gentile if, abandoning the synagogue and the 

ancient ceremonies, he becomes a Christian. Is 


this so? Recent Jewish history sheds light on 


their own ideas of nationality. Zionism is a 
purely secular movement. It has no more to do 
with the faith of the Jew than with that of the 
Moslem or the Hindoo. The great mass, of its 
supporters have broken with the religion of their 
people. Mosaic as well as Talmudic Judaism is 


| repudiated. Are they therefore Gentiles? With 


what scorn Max Nordau, ¢.g., would receive the 
suggestion that he is one whit less a Jew than 
the most bigoted Talmudist in Jerusalem! The 
religious transformation involved in conversion to 
Christianity is small compared with that which 
these men have experienced. Yet they remain 
intensely, one might almost say violently, Jewish, 
united solely by the bond of blood, by the 
sentiment of race. To the maintenance of 
this sentiment, therefore, not a single religious 
ceremony is necessary. How then can it be said 
that by inviting them to faith in Christ, in whom 
their ancient system finds perfection, the mission- 
aries ‘demand that the Jews should become 
Gentiles’? 

The idea of a Hebrew Christian Church deserves 
careful consideration. Jewish missions are at a 
disadvantage in asking the sympathy and support 
of Christians. Missions in heathen countries’ 
have native Churches, into which their converts 
are gathered. As these grow they lend weight to 
missionary appeals. After baptism the Jewish 
convert is lost sight of. More than 100,coo Jews 
were baptized during the last century. They 


| joined the various Christian Churches ; and so the 


missionaries have nothing in the way of a distinct 


and growing community to show for their .work. 
| 


‘To 
so widely 
entertained, that Jewish missions are, on the whole, 


They seem always to be at the beginning. 


/ unsuccessful. 


But the constitution of a Hebrew Christian 


| Church is a problem beset with difficulties. 


Attempts in this direction have not been encour- 
aging, ¢g. Rabinowitz’s experiment in South 
Russia. Converts, especially in fanatical com- 


- munities, are apt to prefer the comfort of fellow- 


ship and protection offered by an existing Church, 
to the inevitable isolation and hostility to be 
faced in a new organization. Success of the 
gospel on a large scale among Jews in Jerusalem, 
or other great centre of Jewish population, would 
probably result in the formation of a Hebrew 
Christian Church. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the Jew would find it easier to identify 
himself with a Church which his leaders would 
infallibly regard as a visible embodiment of 
apostasy from the ancient faith. 

Some teachers, among them the Christian Rabbi 
Lichtenstein of Leipzig, hold that the convert 
may, or even must, submit to the requirements of 
Moses’ law ; and not a few Christian Jews continue 
in the practice of ancient ceremonies. It does not 
appear that this in any way promotes their success 
as missionaries among their brethren. They 
admit, of course, as every Christian whether of 
Jewish or Gentile origin must, that righteousness 
is not won by works of the law. They only 
maintain that as the law was laid by God upon the 
Jews, they should not cease to observe it without 
an explicit divine direction. But if ‘Christ is the 
end of the law unto righteousness,’ is it not 
perilously near to playing with the question to 
proclaim that a man who accepts Jesus as the 
Messiah may, if he likes, continue to practise 
ceremonies which, just because their purpose is 
fulfilled, are now emptied of all significance? In 
any case, it can hardly be the missionary’s place to 
make such announcement. Nor at this time of 
day can we forget the danger of may becoming 
must; where then would be the freedom wherewith 
Christ has emancipated us? 

Dr. Blyth would require from the Jew only 
acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah. Is any more 
than this ever demanded? And is not this the one 
supremely difficult thing? The man who sincerely 
accepts Jesus as the Messiah may safely be trusted 
to adjust his own relations with the old law. 

Glasgow. W. EwInec. 
eee ar oe 


‘Our Bord’ in the Zewis 
Pafimpsest. 


In Tue Exposirory Times for March Dr. Rendel 
Harris discusses my paper, which appeared in 
February, under the above heading. I am inter- 


Lewis Paliinpasst chore our Londés occurs ¥ 
special frequency ; but I am sorry that he has” 
devoted so much of his paper in attempting to — 
pall to pieces my table of the passages in which © 
‘our Lord’ occurs’in Cureton, the Peshitta, and 


in Lewis outside the two special sections. His 
labour—I hope he will let me say so—is quite 
thrown away, so far as the purpose is concerned 
for which I gave that table; for after he has 
‘removed’ from the table certain instances of the 
occurrence of SO therein exhibited, they still 
remain ! in bicoiste respective places in the three texts. 
The fact is, that Dr. Harris and I are thinking about 
different things, and he has read into my paper— 
undesignedly of course—what I never intended 
to say; and I am glad to see that he recognizes 
this in a measure, in his courteous paragraph at 
the end of his article. He credits me with putting 
a certain interpretation upon the occurrences of 
«SO in Sc, in P, and in Lp outside the two special 
sections. This is not so. Dr. Harris may or 
may not be right in maintaining that there are 
only four cases in all of the substitution of ‘our 
Lord’ for ‘Jesus’ in Sc, P, and Lp, in the. passages 
given in my list. I have maintained nothing on 
that point one way or another, my sole purpose 
in giving that table was that readers might see at 
a glance where ‘our Lord’ occurs in Lewis out- 
side the two special sections, and where the same 
term occurs in Sc and in P. The word certainly 
does stand in these passages, and therefore my 
figures are not incorrect. Dr. Harris has him- 
self answered for me his criticism of my table when 
he writes : ‘ These’—7.e. the instances in the table 
—‘are not cases which come under the definition 
of Mr. Bonus in his collation, ‘“ Lewisianum ,;o 
pro SO. persaepe legere.”’ Exactly so; I do 
not say that they do. 

Dr. Harris has some playful words about a 
remark of mine to the effect that the slumbering 
controversy over the Peshitta would certainly be 
aroused again. That remark has already had a 
singular verification. For it so happens that my 
paper was written in June, though, owing to some 
oversight at the printer’s, it did not see the light 
until February. Now, precisely in that interval 
Mr. Burkitt’s noteworthy book on the Ephraim 

? With the exception of Mk 12%, where Dr. Harris says 


the printed text of Lewis is wrong; ‘and with the possible 
exception of Jn 137°, where it is doubtful, 


P Peshitta and Curetonian forms of text.’ 


up of the old controversy, as no one 
better, than my fiend critic. On this 


of an eitmist aed am, if ke thinks that 
will be no more controversy among serious 
ritics about ‘the relative values and ages of the 


Mr. Burkitt’s important suggestion that Rabbula 
was the maker of the Peshitta, should finally be 


‘accepted, we should still have to inquire what 


use —-if any—he made of older Syriac texts 
when he translated out of the Greek into Syriac ; 
and in what degree Dr. Hort’s theory of a 
Syriac revision before about 350 a.D. is still ten- 
able. Then there is the question, which as yet 
has received so little attention, of an ‘old Syriac’ 
of the New Testament outside the Gospels, and 
how far the Peshitta’preserves such an ‘old Syriac.’ 
There are few serious critics, I think, who realize 
the obscurities which still hang over the question 
of the ‘relative values and ages of the Peshitta 
and Curetonian forms of text,’ who will maintain 
that no further resuscitation of the old controversy 
is possible. 

On this, however, I will not enlarge, for it is 
beside my present purpose, which is rather to 
rescue a part of my paper from a misconception 
of it which may be caused by my friendly critic’s 
article. Let me then briefly restate. (a) I have 
shown that while Mrs. Lewis’ original observation 


u Lat Poe ae | 
as led in some quarters to a_ 


Even if 


this term is ore aes drone spear 
two particular sections of the Palimpsest. 
elsewhere in the Palimpsest the term occurs with 
no special frequency ; these instances I exhibited 


| in a table, and added, for the sake of comparison, 


| the passages where the same term is found in Sc 
andin P. (c) I then threw out two suggestions as 


possible explanations of the curious occurrence of 


(6) That | 


4 


‘our Lord’ in the two special sections of Lewis. | 


I did not say that I necessarily accepted either ; 
but they seemed to be worthy of attention. Dr. 
Rendel Harris, if I understand him rightly, appears 
inclined to favour my first suggestion that the 
scribe of Lewis or of some one of its ancestors, 
‘Maranized’ the two sections under discussion ; 
and he writes: ‘As to the way in which the 
“Maran” readings came into the Lewis text, the 
steadiness with which they occur shows them to 
be the result of deliberate art.’ It may be so; 
though I do not yet feel quite confident about the 
validity of this view. At anyrate, if we admit it, 
we shall be led to ask with more insistence, as I 
remarked some six years ago, ‘utrum textus verus 
alibi (e.g. Mt 116-5) perverse vel saltem mere vol- 
untate scribae immutatus sit.’ 

Dr. Harris says my statistics are valuable: they 
are at least interesting; and I trust that other 
scholars will be led to discuss the curious fre- 
quency of 4So in the two sections of Lewis. I 
for my part shall be quite satisfied with having 
drawn attention to the matter. 


Alphington, Exeter. ALBERT BONUS. 


ro 


Recent Forcign Theology. 


Grd. Defitzsch’s ‘Zob.’’ 


Tus is a work which has a freshness and an in- 
terest of its own, and possesses many valuable 
features. The author explains in his preface the 
origin and the aim of his book, whose inception 
took place during a period of leisure spent at 
Constantinople, with no books at his command 
except the O.T. and his own Hebrew Lexicon. 


1 Das Buch Hiob neu wibersetat und kurz erklart. Von 
Friedrich Delitzsch. ~ Leipzig: J. -C. Hinrichs, 1902. 
Price M.2.50. 


The feeling is strongly expressed by Delitzsch 
‘that, in spite of all the efforts that have been 
spent on the Book of Job, much has yet to be 
done, especially in regard to the translation and the 
exegesis of the book. He has no great faith in 
the radical emendations of the text which have 
been proposed by many, and his trust in the LXX 
has diminished instead of increasing. 

The work before us opens with a translation of 
what Delitzsch, in common with many modern 
scholars, regards as ‘the popular story of the 
pious man, Job.’ This embraces chaps. 1, 2, 


336 


and 42717, Then comes ‘the poem of Job, or 
the pan of pessimism’: chaps. 3-31, and the 
speeches of the Almighty (38, 39, [except vv.15-48], 
4oll4, 421), As appendices to the book we have 
(1) the speeches of Elihu (chaps. 32-37) ; (2) the 
passage on Wisdom (chap. 28); (3) the descrip- 
tions of the ostrich, the hippopotamus, and the 
crocodile (3918, 40-41"), The work closes 
with a ‘ Sprachlicher Commentar,’ which will be 
found to be one of its most useful features. 
We may add that the translation is spirited and 
often very successful in preserving the life and | 
force of the original. Dr. Delitzsch has made a 
distinct contribution to the literature of Job. 


+ 
+ 


Among the Periodicafs. 
The Text of Romans i. 7. 


In the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1901 
an attempt is made by W. B. Smith to cast 
doubt upon the view that the destination of 
what we know as St. Paul’s Epistle to the 


sr 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. | 


we find ddjow airois (v.11. adeOjoopat, apeby, 


-cover here a simple confusion between 85) (‘heal’) 


Romans was really Rome (see THE EXPosiTORY 
Times, August 1901, p. 481). Toa certain extent 
his argument is based upon Ro 1’, and this forms 
the subject of an important note by Professor 
Harnack in the ZV. 7. W. (1902, Heft 1, p. 83 ff). 
The way the matter stands is as follows. The 
great majority of MSS read: dow ‘ois ovow év 
Poduy &yaryrois Oeod, kAyrots aytous, ‘to all that are 
in Rome, beloved of God, elect saints.’ On the 
other hand, G g Ambrosiaster have: waow tots 
ovow év aydary Oot, kAnrois éyéors, ‘to all that are zz 
-. the love of God, elect saints.’ Origenreads: 7wacw | 
rois ovow &yamjrots Geod, ‘to all that are beloved of | 
God.’ It is quite characteristic that we should 
find also the conflate text: aa@ow Tots otow év | 
‘Pdpn ev ayday Ged, kAnTois ayious, ‘to all that are 
in Rome in the love of God, elect saints.’ In | 
seeking to decide between the rival readings, 
Professor Harnack finds it incredible that if é 
‘Pépn had stood originally in the text it could have | 
been dropped and replaced by év dyéry. On the | 
other hand, it would be natural enough that év 
éyaan should be changed into év “Pduy éyamyjrovs. 


It is, no doubt, somewhat difficult to suppose | 
that St. Paul omitted the words indicating the | 
destination of the epistle, and yet it is intelligible 
in view of the length and the character of the 
parenthesis that precedes v.”.. Professor Harnack, 
then, concludes that the words ev ‘Pop are an 
ancient interpolation. But he shows that this 
-circumstance does not in the least disprove the | 
Roman destination of the epistle. He attaches | 
more weight to the bearing of this fact upon textual | 


—o. i, 
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criticism, for, if his conclusion is correct, we hay 
here an instance where Origen and a pair « 
Western authorities have preserved the correct — 
text, in opposition to all the other witnesses — 
(including By and Syr.). - 


Matt. xiii. 15 compared with Mark iv. 12. — 


In the Evangel. Kirchenblatt (1902, No. 5) Dr. | 
Nestle calls attention to the remarkable circum- 
stance that the citation from Is 6% 1°, as given in 
Mt 1315, Jn 12%, and Ac 2777, has the LXX read- 
ing idoopa. abrovs, answering to the Massoretic 
text, but that in the parallel passage Mk 4%, 
ddeOnoerat). His original impulse was to dis- 
and M51 (‘be loose’). But this explanation has 
to be set aside when it is observed that the Targum 
and the Pesh. have in Isaiah a rendering (ve- 
yishlebek lehon) exactly corresponding to that of 
Mark. And the same sense is adopted in the 
recently discovered Syr. Sin. palimpsest of Jn 12°. 
All this would appear to give new importance to 


the Targums in connexion with the citation of 
O.T. passages by N.T. writers. 
The Smallest Hebrew Bible. 


There was recently advertised: ‘Biblia He- 
braica, nach genauem masoret. Text herausgegeben 
von Menachem ben Chaim Scholtz (Diamantausg.). 
Berlin: M. Poppelauer (605 S. 16). Geb. in 
Leinw. 1.50.’ Dr. Nestle ordered and received 
the book, which he found to weigh less than 
go grammes, to be capable of being carried 
in the waistcoat pocket, and thus an interesting 
object to the collector of literary curiosities. 
But it had the name of neither printer nor 
publisher attached to it, and proved to be 


_ simply a mechanically reduced impression of the — 
| edition of the Heb. Bible printed by Trowitsch of 


Berlin for the British Bible Society. Actually the 
‘signatures’ of the original, which is in octavo, are 
retained in this pretended 16mo edition. The name 
Menachem ben Chaim Scholtz is substituted for that 
of Meier Levi Letteris, who actually did the work. 

Dr. Nestle appeals to all well-disposed theolog- 


_ ical publications to join him in his protest against 


such procedure, which he trusts it may be found 

possible to bring under the sweep of the laws of 

copyright. J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen, ; 
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Edinburgh. It is requested that all literary com- 
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Montrose. : 
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; are! 


_ nobody knows it! 
' understand. There are meanings and mysteries 
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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


©You know this book ?’ 
‘The Bible! Ofcourse! Everybody knows it!’ 
‘Pardon! It would be more correct to say 
To read it is not always to 


in it which have never yet been penetrated, and 
which only the highest and most spiritually gifted 
intellects can ever hope to unravel.’ 


Mr. Hugh Capron makes that quotation from 


_Marie Corelli in order to introduce the twenty- 


seyenth chapter of his new book on Zhe Conflict of 
Truth (Hodder & Stoughton). He agrees with 
Marie Corelli. There are meanings and mysteries 
in the Bible which have never yet been penetrated. 
It is more correct to say that nobody knows it. 
But the immediate point he wishes to make is not 
that. He has been struck with the truth that lies 
hidden in the most familiar texts. We read them 
again and again, and think we know them. Then 
something turns our attention to them from 
another side, and their meaning flashes out upon 
us. 


Mr. Capron has just had that experience. His 
mind had been full of the subject of the New Birth. 
He knew it was a doctrine of the Bible. He knewit 
was ‘the very foundation of the whole fabric of 
religion.’ He was considering how he could make 

Vou. XITI.—8. 


known its condition. Its condition is simply ‘trust 
in Christ.’ He knew that, but he could not find a 
text to declare it. Then the original word in 
a familiar but mistranslated passage occurred to 


his mind, and he saw it all in a moment. 


It is the passage which describes the healing 
of the paralytic who was ‘borne of four.’ Mr. 
Capron quotes it from St. Mark’s Gospel. The 
scene is graphically and naturally described. We 
follow it by easy stages. Then we come upon the 
words, ‘Son, thy sins have been forgiven,’ and we 
are brought to a standstill. That was not what 
the man came there for. That was not what his 
four friends brought him for. The Jews themselves 
were startled. They asked the question, Who is 
this that forgiveth sins? We do not ask that 
question. We ask why the sins were forgiven before 


the man had fulfilled the condition of forgiveness. 


But the man had fulfilled the condition of 
That is the discovery which Mr. 
Capron made. The condition is faith in Christ. 
He found the man’s fulfilment in the one word, 


forgiveness. 


‘Son.’ 


That word is a mistranslation in our English 
versions. The Translators of the Revised Version 
acknowledge that it is a mistranslation. In their 
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text they say; ‘Son,-thy sins are forgiven’; but in 
their margin they say that the Greek word for 
‘son’ means ‘child.’ And Mr. Capron believes that 
under the circumstances there is all the difference 
in the world between ‘Son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee,’ and ‘Child, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ 


For, in the first place, it is then no longer a 
‘mere epithet of tenderness. Jesus was only thirty. 
The man was old, or at least of middle age, for 
was he not so heavy that four men were required 
to carry him? How could the youthful prophet 
of thirty speak to this man of middle age and call 
him ‘Child’? It is not a mere epithet of tender- 
ness. It has a definite meaning. It describes 
one whois just born. Zeknon, from Zik?o, ‘to bear’ ; 
it is equivalent, says Mr. Capron, to the Scotch 
word ‘bairn,’ It is used with special reference to 
birth. It is an ihdication, brief but pregnant, that 
the man had set his trust on Christ for the 
forgiveness of sins, and that in that moment he had 
been ‘ born again.’ 

But there is a difficulty. It does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Capron. We wish it had, 
that he might have got us over it. This is not the 
only place in which this word ‘child’ (réxvov) 
occurs. In particular, we remember that it is used 
in a passage in St. Luke, and is addressed there to 
. aman who may be supposed to be of middle age, 
just as here. The passage is the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus. And it is used by 
Abraham in addressing the Rich Man in hell. 


The Conference on Confession and Absolution, 
which was held at Fulham Palace in- December, 
and of which a fefort has been published by 
Messrs. Longmans, opened with a discussion of 
the meaning of two familiar passages in the 
Gospels—Mt 1818 and Jn 20” 23, It was felt by 
the Bishop of London, at whose invitation the 
Conference met, that the controversy regarding 
private confession and priestly absolution turned 
upon the interpretation of these passages. He 
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The first passage refers to ‘binding’ 
‘loosing,’ the second to ‘remitting’ and ‘ retaining’ 
men’s sins. Dr. Swete found it necessary first of % 
all to explain what ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ mean. 
‘To bind and to loose,’ he said, ‘is a well-known 


Rabbinical formula, meaning to prohibit and to — 


permit.’ The synagogue claimed the office of 
acting as arbiter and judge in all questions of 
religious right and wrong. Our Lord committed 
this office to His Church, the new Israel. ‘The 
Church is to exercise on earth a judicial authority 
in spiritual things, which, so far as she is true to 
Christ and guided by His Spirit, will be ratified 
in heaven.’ 


In other words, the commission given to the 
Church to bind and to loose, is the right and the 
duty of ecclesiastical discipline. In the passage 
in St. John one special application of this right is 
mentioned. It is the power to forgive or not 
In the Old Testament this right 
is reserved for God in heaven: ‘Then hear Thou 
in heaven Thy dwelling place, and forgive’ (1 K 8%). 
After the Incarnation it was exercised by our Lord 
upon the earth—exercised by Him as Man, in 
virtue of the authority so committed to Him by 
the Father: ‘That ye may know that the Son of 
Man hath power (authority) on earth to forgive 
sins’ (Mt 9°). And then after the Resurrection 
and Ascension it was committed to men, as 


members of His body and partakers of His Spirit. 


to forgive sins. 


So now men have the right, Dr. Swete believes, 
to forgive other men’s sins or refuse to forgive 
them. But they possess that right only as 
members of the body of Christ and as ruled by 
the Spirit of Christ. Then, and only then, is their 
action ratified in heaven. 


But on whom was this right bestowed? On all 
the members of the body of Christ, or only on the 
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rs, says Professor Swete unreservedly. ‘Like 
> wider authority to bind and loose, the 
iveness of sins is committed to the Church 


~ cannot rid herself of the 
individual members of the Church exercise the 
authority, they do so in the name of the whole 


~ the report, the Chairman said: ‘The members are 


llectively.’ Dr. Swete presumes that the Church 
ercise her authority either in her corporate 


thority belongs to the Church, and the Church 
responsibility. If 


Christian society. 


Thus Professor Swete interpreted the authority 
to forgive sins and to retain them as committed 
to the Church as a whole, and not to any 
individual or individuals within the Church. 
And all the members of the Conference agreed 
with him. When the Bishop of London entered 
the room at the close of the Conference to receive 


agreed that our Lord’s words in St. John’s Gospel, 
“Whosesoeéver sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
are retained,” are not to be regarded as addressed 
only to the Apostles or the Clergy, but as a com- 
mission to the whole Church, and as conveying a 
summary of the message with which it is charged.’ 
And the Bishop of London, when he wrote a 
Preface tothe Resort of the Conference, called it 
a most valuable point of agreement, and said: ‘If 
once it is understood that the clergy are acting as 
organs of a priestly body, all the members of 
which are themselves in their measure kings and 
priests to God, more than half the misunderstand- 
ing which centres round the word Sacerdotalism 
would die away.’ 


It is curious to hear the Bishop of London 
speak of the members of the Church of Christ as 
kings and priests 7x their measure. Does he mean 
that after all they are kings and priests in a less 
measure than the clergy? or does he mean that 
they are kings and priests in the measure of their 


progress in grace? On either explanation the 


mem- | words are a mistake. 


y or through duly qualified officers, but the |. 


And on the 
second because ‘He hath made us kings and 


priests’: it is not dependent on moral progress, 


it is a full and final gift of grace. 


But there is a matter of yet greater conse- 
quence. The members of the Conference agreed 
that the authority to bind and loose was conferred 
upon the whole Church. They based their agree- 
ment on Mt 18/8 and Jn 207%, They seem 
also to have agreed to ignore an earlier passage 
than either of these, which contains a greater 
difficulty. 


When Professor Swete began his interpretation 


of Mt 1818, he said: ‘ We are thrown back by this 


passage upon a still earlier declaration closely 
It is the passage 
which contains the commission given to St. Peter. 


resembling it, namely, Mt 161%.’ 


Professor Swete mentioned it and then passed on, 
and the rest did not refer to it. But in this 
passage the commission is clearly given to a single 
individual in the Church, and it is the very 
commission to bind and to loose, together with 
the gift of the Keys and the promise of becoming 
the Foundation Stone of the Church. Dr. Swete 
understands that the metaphor of the Keys is the 
same as the metaphor of binding and loosing. 
The mention of Keys might have led our Lord to 
speak of opening and shutting. But He passes 
rather to the familiar figure of binding and loosing, 
His meaning being the same. We do not doubt 
that Dr. Swete is right. But then this very 
authority to bind and to loose was conferred on 
St. Peter, an ‘individual officer of the Church.’ 
and it is conferred before the Resurrection and 
Ascension. In what relation is St. Peter thus 
placed to the whole Church? Was his authority 
to be held in abeyance till after the Ascension? 


On the first because the 

very point of the agreement was that the members 
of the Church have received everything from 
Christ, and if the clergy seem to receive anything 
further, it is only because the Church is pleased, 
for convenience of administration, to entrust them — 
with the discharge of certain offices. 
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And even then was he only to become the mouth- 
piece of the infant Church ? 


The Church of Rome does not so understand 
it. To St. Peter alone was this power granted, 
says the Church of Rome,—to St. Peter and to his 
successors in the Papal Chair in all time coming. 


And it must be confessed that if the power thus 
conferred is the power of ecclesiastical discipline 
or of absolution, it is difficult to deny the claims 
of the Church of Rome. It is not only the right 
of binding and loosing that is conferred on 
St. Peter; he is also said to be the Rock on which 
the Church is built. The one declaration is as 
difficult to get over as the other. If St. Peter is 
to be but the mouthpiece of the Church in all 
matters of Church discipline, it is a striking thing 
of our Lord to say, ‘Whatsoever hou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ 
And how then can it be said that St. Peter in 
particular is the Rock on which the Church is to 
be built ? 


A remarkable sermon on the passage has 
recently been published in Rome. It was also 
preached in Rome. It was preached by the Rev. 
J. Gordon Gray, D.D., who has added to his 
scholarship a residence of many years in the 
Eternal City, and is familiar with all the phases of 
the ‘Roman question.’ It is called ‘The Rock 
on which Christ built His Church.’ 


It is remarkable that such a sermon can be 
preached in Rome at all. 
so himself. 


Dr. Gordon Gray says 
‘Fortunately,’ he says, ‘we now 
enjoy such liberty in this very city, where for 
centuries the papal claims could not be called in 
question without running the risk of fines, 
Imprisonment, or even death itself, that we can 
bring them openly to the test of Scripture.’ But 
the sermon itself is more remarkable. 


For there in the city of Rome, under the 
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shadow of St. Peter’s, Dr. Gordon Gray will have 
none of the escapes from the meaning of this 
passage which Protestantism has so often had 
recourse to. The Rock is not Christ Himself, — 
nor the words which Christ has spoken. St. Peter 
and no other is the Rock on which the Church of 
Christ is to be built. No doubt the other apostles 
are associated with him as the Rock; and not 
apostles only. St. Paul makes ‘the temple,’ 
which is ‘the habitation of God through the 
Spirit, rest on a foundation of apostles and 
prophets. But St. Peter was the first confessor of 
‘the Christ.’ From that position no one could 
ever afterwards displace him. And as first con- 
fessor he has a place assigned to him which no 
other apostle or prophet shares with him. 


But what is that place? What is the power of 
the Keys? What is the right to bind and loose 
which was thus uniquely conferred on St. Peter? 


Dr. Gordon Gray does not believe that it was 
ecclesiastical discipline or any power of absolu- 
tion. He cannot conceive that such a thought 
was in the mind of our Lord when he handed 
the Keys to His confessor. It was not the after 
history of the Church that was occupying Him. 
It was not the way in which the Church would 
deal with offenders within her visible border. It 
was not the way in which she would take in or 
cast out. It was not the way in which she would 
exercise any judicial function whatever. 
the beginning of the Church. It was the opening 
of the Kingdom of Heaven to believers. St. Peter 
had ‘confessed’ that Jesus was the Christ. That 
confession will always be the entrance into the 
Kingdom. St. Peter has made it first, and he 
first will be the instrument through whom others 
will make it, when the time has come and the 
Spirit has been given. 


It was 


It was 
St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost that 
opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
He was the first stone laid in the foundation of 
the Christian Church. He and his words were 
the key which unlocked. He loosed and he 
bound, for some believed and some blasphemed. 


And it was so. 


That is Dr. Gordon Gray’s belief. That is also 
pt e belief of some of the men who sat in Con- 


rence at Fulham. Said Canon Hay Aitken: 
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on His heart. 
‘capacity for remitting sins; makes them de- 
 positaries of the great secret, which had been 


- Lord rises from the dead, and meets His 
iples with the burden of His great salvation 
He communicates to them the 


hid from previous ages, that sins are to be 
forgiven, through the atoning blood of Calvary, 
by the union of sinners with the Saviour in that 
act of faith which makes the work of redemption 
their own. They thus received the Holy Spirit, 
revealing to them that in the application of this 
supreme truth lay the function of remitting and 
retaining sins. Then they went forth and 
__ preached, as in the day of Pentecost, “ Repent 
and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins”; or again, “Repent and 
be converted that your sins may be blotted out,” 
thus opening the door of salvation. This was 
just what our Lord needed to say, and what the 
world was waiting for.’ 


Before we pass from the Fulham Conference 
another matter may be touched upon. It is 
mentioned by Dr. Llewelyn Davies in a letter to 
the Guardian. 


The Conference was almost at an end when 
Lord Halifax said: ‘The necessary thing is to 
confess our sins, not our sinfulness.” Dr. Llewelyn 
Davies is arrested by the significance of this 
utterance, and wonders it was missed by the other 
members. He believes that the discipline of the 
Confessional is unevangelical and unspiritual, and 
in these words he finds a brief and succinct 
revelation of the fact. 


For it is our sinfulness and not our sins that the 
New Testament urges us to confess. There are 


in” henages which seem to be on the other side, 
but Browning is in touch with all that makes 
the teaching of the New Testament distinctive 
when he says— 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called work must sentence pass, 
_ Things done, which took the eye and had the price! 
Robertson of Brighton also is in sympathy with 
the New Testament, and surely with unperverted 
human need: ‘This is the sting of sinfulness, the 
wretched consciousness of an unclean heart. It 
is just this feeling, God is not my friend; I am 
going on to the grave, and no man can say aught 
against me, but my heart is not right. It is not 
so much what I have done, it is what I am. 
Who shall save me from myself?’ (Sermons, 


ili. 2179). 


But Lord Halifax says, and Dr. 
Davies believes that he says quite truly, that at 
the Confessional it is just our sins and not our- 
selves, it is just things done which take the eye 
and have their’ price, that are spoken of. In 
saying that we should confess our sins and not 
our sinfulness, Dr. Davies believes that Lord 
Halifax ranges himself with the Pharisee of the 


Llewelyn 


| parable, and separates himself from the publican, 


who would not so much as lift up his eyes to 
heaven, but smote upon his breast and said, 
‘God, be merciful to me the sinner.’ The Pharisee 
thought he went home justified, but ‘this man,’ 
said the Lord, ‘went home to his house justified 
rather than the other.’ 


‘Except a man be born of water and the 
spirit’ “(Jni3°).. We . have; not™ overcome the 
difficulty of these words yet, nor lost our interest 
in them. Last month there was mention made 
of Professor Wendt’s way with them, and it has 
called forth further references and suggestions. 


The difficulty is with the water. How can 
the material element of water be necessary to a 


process that is so absorbingly spiritual? Professor 
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Wendt’s short way is to omit the word ‘water.’ 
It did not belong to the saying, he thinks, as it 
left the mouth of Jesus, or even as it was com- 
mitted to writing by St. John. It was added by 
the redactor of the Fourth Gospel. But there 
are less drastic methods than that. 


A well-known scholar has given us a reference 
to Dr. Taylor’s Pirge Aboth; or, Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers (Camb. Press, 1897, p. 159). 
Dr. Taylor recalls the Old Birth, the Creation 
of material things, and what is said of it in 
Gn 12. It is there said that ‘the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.’ Here also 
_ are the two elements, spirit and water. It is 
most probable that our Lord—or St. John, if 
you will, reporting Him—had the first Creation 
in mind when describing the second. The 
probability is expressed, even by Clement of 
Alexandria. To be born of water and spirit, 
therefore, says Dr. Taylor, is to be born ‘not of 
the one only, but also of the other.’ Lx xihilo 
athil fit, he seems to mean. 
element of But the 
element of water which may be considered literal 
in the first Creation is figurative in the second. 
Expressing that nature in man which the Spirit 
works upon, it is taken up by the Spirit, is 
and becomes spiritual. As the 
spirit of God brooding upon the face of the 
watery waste brought forth order, so the same 
spirit brooding upon the watery waste of man’s 
sinful nature brings forth spirit and life. 


‘water’ to work upon. 


transformed, 


If that is Dr. Taylor’s meaning,—and he must 
tell us if we have misunderstood him or carried 
him too far,—there is no reference in this signifi- 
cant saying to Baptism. And when we look at 
the examples of the New Birth, as they are recorded 
of the early years of Christianity in the Acts of the 
Apostles, do we not see that it is rather with the 
Laying on of Hands than with Baptism that the 
gift of the Spirit, the essential matter in regenera- 
tion, is received? The twelve Ephesian disciples 
had been baptized, but they had not received the 


-days hence.’ 


There must be the 


gift of the Spirit. No doubt they had been 
baptized ‘into John’s baptism.’ But even after 
they were baptized ‘into the name of the Lord 
Jesus,’ it was not until Paul had laid his hands on 
them that the Holy Ghost came on them (Ac 199). | 
So also in that earlier incident, where Peter and 
John are the instruments (Ac 8"). Samaria had 
received the word of God. The Samaritans “had 
also been baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus. But, as yet, the Holy Ghost was fallen 
upon none of them. ‘Then laid they their hands 
on them, and they received the Holy Ghost.’ 


And where water is mentioned in reference to 
the gift of the Spirit, is it not rather in contrast 
than concomitance? ‘I indeed baptize you with 
water,’ said John, ‘but He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire.’ ‘ For John indeed 
baptized with water,’ said Jesus Himself, ‘but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
‘Then remembered I the word of 
the Lord,’ said Peter, when the case of Cornelius 
‘how that He 
said, John indeed baptized with water; but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.’ 


and the Gentiles was before him, 


The answer is made that in the examples re- 
ferred to, the gift of the Holy Ghost is not the 
occasion of the New Birth. 
coincident with it. 


It may not be even 
And that answer is very 
popular just at present. But we find it rather 
the watchword of a party than a commonplace 
of exegesis. The most reliable expositors, indeed, 
either do not commit themselves to it, or else 
deliberately reject it. 
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But if the reference to Baptism is to be retained, 
there is no explanation of the words in Jn 3° so 
simple or so sufficient as that which is given by 
Mr. James Neil in his little book called Higurative 
Language in the Bible (Nisbet, 1s.). Mr. Neil’s 
explanation was mentioned in an early volume of 
THE Expository TIMEs (iil. 97), and need not be 
repeated at length. Its point is this. In Eastern 
tongues hendiadys is a common form of speech. 


1 | for then the reference is to a Person in actiot oe 

| and when the article is absent we should translate 
‘holy spirit,’ the reference being then to an in- 

fluence or force. ah 


In a very few cases there is difficulty, perhaps 
indecision. This is where the article may be due 
to some grammatical necessity, not to the Personal 
agency. Mr. Bartlet refers to Ac 818, ‘Now when 
Simon saw that through the laying on of the 
apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost (ro mvedpa TO 
dywov) was given.’ Here the article may be due 
to the previous mention of ‘holy spirit’ in verses 
rs and 16 (both wvetpa dyov without the article). 
The article would then be merely used for identi- 
fication, and the proper translation would be 
‘holy spirit.’ So would it be with Ac 43! 19*%, 


rejoices (in 2 Ti 1°) that ‘our Saviour Jesus 

- Christ brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel,’ we may consider whether he 
means more or other than immortal or incorrup- 
tible life. And in like manner where our Lord 
says that except a man be born of water and spirit 
(é€ BSaros kal rvevparos) he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God, Mr. Neil perceives the employ- 
ment again of the figure of hendiadys, and says 
that in our Western tongues it should be rendered, 
___ * Except a man be born of spiritual water ’—the 


i emphasis being strong on the adjective. and possibly Ac 11! In these places it is not 
— the Person working but the influence or power 
ie wrought that is in mind. Mr. Bartlet would 


therefore explain the presence of the article by 
some such grammatical rule as all students of the 
language are familiar with. Elsewhere he believes 
that there is no doubt of the meaning. Where the 
article is present emphasis lies on the divine 
energy involved, or on God as personally exercising 
power, indwelling and working in man ; where the 
article is absent the emphasis is on the result of 
God’s action, the ‘divine enthusiasm,’ as Mr. 
Bartlet would then translate the phrase, which 
belongs, as a fact of experience, to the elect souls 
in whom the Spirit of God thus dwells and works. 


In the explanation of Jn 3°, which has just 
been given, it will be observed that the word 
‘spirit’ is spelt with a small s. That raises one of 
ty the difficulties of the passage. And not of this 
_ passage only. Even where the word ‘holy’ 
accompanies ‘spirit’ it is not always certain that 
‘spirit’ should be spelt with a capital. 


A series of small commentaries on the books of 
the New Testament is being issued by Messrs. 
Jack of Edinburgh, under the general editorship 
of Professor Adeney. In that series the Acts of 
the Apostles is edited by Mr. Bartlet of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. At the end of Mr. 
Bartlet’s commentary there is an ‘additional 
note’ on the meaning of the phrase ‘ holy spirit’ 
in the New Testament. 


Mr. Murray has published a new Lux Mund. 
Its title is Contentio Veritatis. It is written by six 
Oxford tutors. None of them wrote in Lux 
Mundi itself. Perhaps the new book is less the 
manifesto of a party in the Church than the old. 
Perhaps the writers are more scholars and less 
ecclesiastics. But Contentio Veritatis will do for 
the beginning of the Twentieth Century what Lux 
Mundi did for the end of the Nineteenth. It will 
mark the pace at which we are travelling and the 


progress we have made. 


‘ 


Mr. Bartlet believes in the grammar of the 
Greek New Testament. The question here turns 
on the presence or absence of the definite article. 
He holds that the definite article is present or 
absent not at haphazard, but from deliberate 
choice. He believes that when the article is 
present we should translate ‘The Holy Spirit,’ 
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There are six writers and seven essays. Mr. 
Inge writes both on the Person of Christ and on 
the Sacraments. Mr. Wild writes on the Teaching 
of Christ, Mr. Burney on the Old Testament, and 
Mr. Allen on the New. The Church is Mr, 
Carlyle’s subject. And Dr. Rashdall opens the 
book with a philosophical essay on ‘The Ultimate 
Basis of Theism.’ 


Throughout the book, from Dr. Rashdall who 
opens to Mr. Inge who closes, the matter of most 
consideration is the miraculous. In that there 
lies the great distinction between the present 
writers and the authors of Lux Mundi. The 
authors of Lux Mundi were not disturbed by 
miracles. To the average High Churchman 
He meets 
the Arnoldian dogmatism, ‘But miracles do not 
occur,’ with a flat denial. And thus he is delivered 
from the necessity of producing such overwhelming 
evidence as others demand for their occurrence in 
the past. 


miracles are an everyday occurrence. 


But the new writers are scholars rather 
than Churchmen. 
dence. 


They rest their case on evi- 
As scholars, too, they feel the pressure 
They 
see, they all see, that at the present moment 
the thing that most needs facing, and is most 
difficult to face, is the presence in the Word of 
God of the supernatural. 


from the side of physical science more. 


Now it is satisfactory to observe that none of 
these writers denies the possibility of miracles. 
It is satisfactory to observe that none of them 
denies their credibility. They feel the scientific 
pressure keenly; they know the relief that has 
come to some from criticism—criticism which 
finds various elements in the Gospels, for example, 
and the miracles always among the latest and 
least reliable, yet they never begin their business by 
saying that the miracles must be got rid of. They 
are tried by them, but they deal with them as 
subject to the rules of historical evidence. 


Dr. Rashdall handles them philosophically. 
His position seems tentative, perhaps untenable, 


but it is significant. 


of miracles; there are other regions where it is 
not complete, and; the way is open to the intro- 
duction of an unsuspected law, to the occurrence 
of a miracle. We know the laws of the earth’s 
motion, and we depend upon their regularity as 
an absolute necessity of thought. Therefore, he 
says, the ‘stopping of the sun’ (he is speaking of 
the miracle in Joshua) is simply unthinkable by us 
now. And this principle, he fears, cannot stop 
with the Old Testament. ‘The rising of the 
saints out of the tomb with their bodies, and some 
of what are called the ‘“nature-miracles,’ may 
surely, with tolerable confidence, be placed in 
this class.’ 

On the other hand, we know so little of the 
operations of the mind that it is questionable how 
far we can apply this idea of ‘law’ in its ordinary 
‘To suppose that the most excep- 
tionally endowed human soul could have stopped 


sense at all. 


the motion of the sun would be to reject the 
assumptions upon which all historical research and 
all scientific reasoning proceed. But to suppose 
that some diseases can be healed by mental 
means, that some persons possess more power 
than others of such healing—this,’ says Dr. 
Rashdall, ‘is not opposed to, but in conformity 
with, what we know of the action of mind upon the 
physical organism ; nor can our present knowledge 
be held to exclude the belief that one person may 
have had a power unparalleled in history of 
effecting such cures.’ 


This is as far as we should have expected Dr. 
Rashdall to go. But he goes a little further. He 
touches the Person of Christ before the essay 
closes. And then he says that historical criticism 
leaves ‘the beliefs about Christ’s Person which are 
most cherished among ordinary Christians’ modi- 
fied but still recognizable in two particulars. 
First, it admits the general fact that much of His 


‘ time was spent in the healing of physical diseases 


He says that there are some 
regions in which our knowledge of nature is so 4 
complete as practically to exclude the possibility 


Hi 
i 


eI the character and personality of Christ, such as 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead, which demand 
| more evidence for certainty than at present we 
possess. Finally, and in the forefront, the cases 
of spiritual healing. The last are in no sense 
inconceivable to modern thought or modern 
| science. Possibly they are the foundation of all 
the other stories in a wondering age. 


which were m6 mere SEs beens, and 
which confirm—for them and for us—the fact of 
His continued life and love for His followers. 


Mr, Inge’s paper is on the Person of Christ, and 
he has much to say about the miracles in the 
Gospels, but we pass him over fora moment. Mr. 
Wild writes on the Teaching of Christ. 


Mr. Inge, we have mentioned, has much to say 
about the miraculous. How could he avoid it in 
writing on the Person of Christ? And he sees, as 
the others we have mentioned scarcely see, or 
partly ignore, that the miracles cannot be separ- 
ated from the Person of Christ. To separate 
them from His Teaching may be possible; from 
His Person, says Mr. Inge, it is not possible to 
separate them. 


Now in an essay on the Teaching of Christ 
Mr. Wild need not have touched the question of 
miracles. It would have been better, perhaps, if 
4 he had not touched it. But he cannot help 
ie himself. He is under the spell of the spirit of the 
age. He sees, as all the responsible exponents of 
the Teaching of Christ now see, that the teaching 
and the miracles are bound together. And yet 
he comes as near to separating them and then re- 
jecting the miracles as it is possible for a scholar 
now to come. 


Mr. Inge admits that the miracles in the Gospels 
cannot be established upon historical evidence 
alone. There is not historical evidence for any 
past event that will make it impossible to deny 
that event. But the miracles of the Gospels do 

Mr. Wild divides the miracles into classes. He | not rest upon historical evidence alone. Ulu- 
places his different classes ‘in a certain perspec- mately they rest upon the Person of Christ. And 
tive.’ Inthe dim background are some isolated | even as a historical critic Mr. Inge holds that 
actions, like the transference of the devils to the | belief in the Person of Christ, such belief as 
Gadarene swine and the cursing of the barren fig | includes the Incarnation,—and the Incarnation 
tree, which he cannot explain. Nearer the fore- | includes all we consider miraculous,—is essential 
ground are acts which seem more consistent with | to the Christianity of history and of to-day. 


--_- 


The PricstBood without (Pediqres. 


By ProressoR THE Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Tue author of Hebrews has two Psalms which worlds’! (12; cf. Gal Se Ro J hele ae | as 86 
form the foundation for his (or her ?) argument in | 15° 28 Col 116-19, Eph 17? 3°, Ph 2”; cf. Re 2157), 
behalf of the supreme authority of Christ, and 1 On the Pauline doctrine of on KAnpovoula resting on Gn 


which are intermingled in the two preliminary | 1%, Ps 8°, and Mk 12'”, identical with the eee 
i doceine of the Pharisees (cf. Asswmpt. Mos. 1, Afoc. 
chapters. That first developed is Ps 8, the use of Bar rah rst 21%, 2 Es 6% 72 Bs gh) Rae 


which our author borrows from Paul, along with mitted to the earliest Fathers in the form, ‘God created 
the doctrine of Christ as the ‘appointed Heir | the world on behalf of the Church’ (Hermas, Vis. ii. 4. 15 
of all things through whom God made the | dana. xii. 4; Justin, Afol. i. 10; ii, 4. 5, Dead. xli.; Irenzeus, 


Se 


It serves him as the basis of his cosmology. 
That which he develops next, in chap. 5 to 7, 
is Ps 110, the use of which he derives by oral 
or written tradition from Jesus (cf. Mt 2245), 
in this respect also following the example of 
Paul, who, in 1 Co 15227, as well as in Eph 
120-22, and throughout the Epistle (cf. 471°), con- 
joins the doctrine of creation as the inheritance 
destined for the ‘adoption,’ with that of the 
ascension to the right hand of God, Paul also 
yoking together Ps 110! and Ps 8%. This serves 
our author as the basis of his soteriology (21’ 4 
g10 620 726 81 9%), It is characteristic of his 
pre-eminently rhetorical method that, in his 
exordium (He 123), he should link the two 
together, ‘a Son of God whom He appointed 
Heir of all things, through whom also He made 
the worlds; who. . . when He had made purifi- 
cation of sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.’ 

These two conceptions, Pauline and pre-Pauline, 
are the most vital and essential of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and are employed by its author, as 
Paul had employed them, against a superstitious 
Judaism which treated the law as ‘an ordinance 
of angels,’ turning its ceremonial into magic, in a 
‘gratuitous self-humiliation and worship of the 
angels’ (Col 2°- 1619), Its real significance is quite 
overlooked when we ignore this superstitious 
tendency of contemporary Judaism, not to say of 
Christianity as well.1 But we are concerned at 
present with only a single feature in our author’s 
exposition of his second fundamental passage, Ps 
110, the use of which rests, as we have seen, 


ler. y. 29. I, etc.), see my contribution to the Bicentennial 
volume of the Yale Semitic and Biblical Faculty, Azstorical 
and Critical Contributions, pp. 242-247. 

1 Von Soden (Holtzmann’s Handkommentar ad loc. p. 20), 
is both correct and incorrect in saying, ‘Als eine Polemik 
gegen Engelverehrung ist der . . . Abschnitt, 1?" nicht 
zu deuten.’ It is true that the wrong influence to which the 
readers are exposed is neo-Judaism, and the superiority 
everywhere argued for the Christian faith a superiority to 
the Old Covenant, but the characteristic feature of the 
author’s anti-Judaism is missed unless we recognize his 
assumption that this Old Covenant is ‘an ordinance of 
angels.” This is a point of departure, as in Stephen’s 
speech, Ac 7°, the fragment of Keryegma Petri in Cl. Al. 
Strom, vi. 5. 43, and kindred writings. On Jewish magic 
and conjuration of angels and demons of this period, 
see Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 322-336, especially the 
quotation from the supposed letter of Hadrian to Servianus 
describing the Jews and Christians of Egypt as all 
‘astrologers, aruspices, and quacksalvers.’ 


primarily upon Synoptic tradition rather than on 
Paul. As the point is of some importance, it is : 
well to note that the doctrine of the Ascension 
must be connected directly with the implied appli- _ 
cation by Jesus to Himself of the words, ‘The = 
Lord said unto my lord, Sit thou on My right 
hand,’ etc. ; for the appeal to the pentecostal gifts 
as evidence of fulfilment of this Messianic promise 
in the Petrine speech, Ac 2°78, is not derived 
from the similar argument in Eph 47%, but both 
descend by independent lines from the saying of — 
Jesus itself (cf. Ac 2°84 and Eph 4! 1°, Col 
31 with Mt 224-4), 

Enhanced as it was in significance to the utmost 
degree by the enigmatic saying of Jesus, we cannot 
be surprised at the paramount influence of Ps 110 
in the formative period of Christological doctrine. 
God had ‘given Him the name which is above 
every name’ (i.e. Kvpios, Ph 2°; cf. Mt 22%, 
‘David in the Spirit calleth Him “Lord”’); to 
confess Christ was to declare that ‘ Jesus is Lord’ 
(x Co 123), On this name of ‘Lord,’ therefore, 
whosoever called should be saved according to 
promise (Ac 27 4!; cf. Ro 10), ‘The Name’ 
became a technical term for Christianity (Ac 5*). 
Again, confession of Jesus as standing or sitting 
‘at the right hand of God’ (‘Sit Thou at My right 
hand’) was the essence of that ‘ blasphemy’ (Ac 
26") which provoked the death of Stephen (Ac 
75-56) and the persecution of Saul. No wonder 
the Church incorporated in its earliest creed the 
declaration that its Lord had not only risen from 
the dead, but that ‘ He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father.’ 

Our author, accordingly, in devoting so large a 
part of his Epistle to an exposition of Ps 110, is 
giving it no disproportionate prominence ; especi- 
ally when we consider the superstitious tendencies 
he was opposing. With him, as with Paul, the 
doctrine of the Ascension to the right hand of 
God is the one sure weapon to be employed 
against that superstitious and bastard Judaism 
which used the ordinances of the law as ‘a wor- 
ship of the angels,’ a ‘philosophy and vain deceit 
after the oro.xeta Tod Kdcpov,’ and, accordingly, his 
necessary resort is to the classic Psalm of the 
Ascension. Only, as we all know, his conception 
of Christ’s entering into heaven is not so much in 
the character of King, as in that of High Priest. 
In other words, in using the Psalm, he makes 
special development of the 4th verse, ‘The 


en 
priest forever after the order of Melchizedek’; for 

_ this was part of that accepted description of the 
‘Messiah as David in the Spirit had conceived Him, 
which had the sanction of Jesus’ own undisputed 
example. Our more particular inquiry, however, 
is this: How did he come to conceive of Mel- 


 chizedek, or at least the priesthood of Melchizedek, | 


as ‘without father, without mother, without a 
genealogy’? 
Let us turn for a moment to Jesus’ use of the 
Psalm, and see both what is implied in the original 
‘. ‘intent of the Psalmist, and what is the purpose of 
y Jesus, and, finally, what was understood by believers 
, after the Resurrection. 
hg Even before the discovery of the acrostic so 
¥ clearly set forth by Bickell, Duhm, and others, 
most recently by Dr. A. Duff in his Hebrew 
— Grammar (1901), and which decisively establishes 
the date of Ps rro as within the reign of Simon 
the Maccabee,! it was quite obvious that it belonged 
to the Maccabean period. Then alone since the 
times of Abraham had Jerusalem a dynasty of 
priest-kings ‘after the order of Melchizedek,’ 
though Zec 613 is evidence that some such hope 
had been cherished even before Simon assumed 
in his own person the prerogatives of the Davidic 
monarchy and Zadokite high-priesthood. If by 
the Pharisees, as we know, this came to be re- 
garded as an unpardonable usurpation, it is equally 
certain that it was not and could not have been 
accomplished without the hearty approval of a 
people who, as a whole, made themselves ‘a free- 
will offering in the day of his power.’ It is from 
one of these that comes the coronation ode where- 
in the patriotic, and hence unavoidably Messianic, 
hopes of that age of unparalleled divine deliver- 
ance are expressed.? If we follow the usual 


a// 


1 The four initial letters of the four strophes spell the 
name Simon (jyov). It is perhaps worth noting that Pss 
111 and 112 are also acrostic. 

2 First Maccabees expresses the complete independence of 
Judea first achieved under Simon by saying, ‘The yoke of 
the Gentiles was taken away from Israel.’ Expression was 
given to the fact by the adoption of a new era dating 
‘according to the year of Simon as high priest and prince of 
the Jews’ (Schiirer, 7st. of Jewish People, § 7, P- 257). 
Simon was proclaimed hereditary high priest by a popular 
decree, 141-140 3.Cc. (1 Mac 14-4), The terms of the 
decree, which declared him dpxvepe’s, otparnyes, and 
éOvdpxns, and that “forever, until there should arise a faithful 
prophet’ were engraved on brazen tablets, and these set up 
in the court of the temple. On the union of Messianic and 


nath sworn and will not repent, Thou art a | 


rendering? of v.4, we must suppose with the 
author of Hebrews that the Psalmist reverts to a 
chapter whose insertion in Genesis belongs to the 
very latest period, though its contents are perhaps 
in part derived from very ancient Babylonian 
sources. We must suppose that he compares the 
royalty of his liege in Jerusalem to that of the priest- 
king of God Most High who came from Jerusalem 
to bless Abram, returning from the rescue of Lot 
(Gn 14). In any event he bids his hero see how 
Yahweh will make him his vicegerent upon earth ; 
for now, on this day of his enthronement in Jeru- 
salem, Yahweh invites him to ascend to the 
heavenly throne, sit beside the supreme King, and 
witness how the nations that oppressed Jerusalem 
shall be humbled beneath his feet. 

So splendid a vision of the heir of the Davidic 
rule whom God should Himself enthrone, albeit 
its author’s attention was primarily directed only 
to one of the greatest of the Maccabean heroes, 
was worthy to be taken by Jesus to counteract the | 
meaner, more servile views of the Pharisees. 
Doubtless the true origin of the Psalm was then 
completely lost; but Jesus really enters into the 
broader spirit of its author when He protests 
against the idea that the king through whom God 
will grant His deliverance to Zion must be by 
demonstrable descent and pedigree a literal Son of 
David. ‘If he be David’s lord, how can he be his 
son?’ Jesus would no more have sympathized 
with the Pharisaic literalists who opposed the 
assumption of the high-priestly and the royal 
prerogatives by the Maccabean dynasty, on the 
ground that their pedigree could be traced neither 
to David nor to Zadok, than He sympathized with 
the Pharisees: of His own day.t His argument 
does not depend upon, although it of course 
assumes, the Davidic authorship of the Psalm ; for 
its essence is this, that the Messianic function is 


Maccabean hopes in this period, see Wellhausen’s note on 
Ps 1104 in S.B.0.7., ed. of Haupt, Engl. text. , 

3 So Cheyne and Wellhausen. 

4 The actual breaking away of the Pharisees as a distinct 
political party on the ground of opposition to the assumption 
of the high-priestly and royal prerogatives by the Maccabean 
dynasty occurred some ten years later than the popular 
decree, under John Hyrcanus (entitled on the coinage of his 
reign, ‘John the High Priest, Prince of the Commonwealth 
of the Jews’). Their opposition, however, must have been 
latent from the time of the decree itself. From the time of 
John Hyrcanus they appear as the party of strict construc- 
tionists or ‘zealots for the law.’ 
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Gn 14 or Ps rro in the figure of Melchizedek. No 


~ too great a thing to be made a matter of pedigree 
and genealogy. 

And it is upon this essential feature of the 
argument that the author of Hebrews has wisely 
fixed in the development of his doctrine of the 
priestly function of the Messiah. Was there a 
disposition to cling with mysterious awe to the 
elaborate ceremonial of the Mosaic law, as of 
magical value for conjuration of angels and world- 
elements; a magnifying of ‘endless genealogies, 
Jewish fables, strifes and fightings about the law’ ; 
an obscuration of the direct access by one Spirit 
unto the Father, secured to Jew and Gentile alike 
by the atoning death of Christ (Eph 2!8)? Then 
it was time to fall back upon what Jesus Himself 
had said as to His Messiahship as not a matter of 
pedigree, and to point out that just as He had 
argued from Scripture that His right to the throne 
of David was not a matter of physical descent, so 
in the very same Scripture it was implied that He 
has also a priesthood superseding that of Aaron, 
and that the characteristic of this priesthood is 
that it is ‘ without father, without mother, without 
genealogy,’ a priesthood forever after the order of 
Melchizedek. 

Is it then, as is so universally assumed, because 
the figure of Melchizedek is introduced in Gn 14 
with so little preparation, without mention of his 
descent, that our author is led to characterize Him 
in this extraordinary manner as ‘without father, 
without mother, without genealogy’? Not at all! 
There is nothing exceptional on this score either in 


-—_- 


one would expect mention of His father or mother 
or genealogy. If anywhere, we should expect it in 
the case of Jethro the priest-king of Midian. Our 
author in thus characterizing the Melchizedekian 
priesthood, is simply following the example of 
Jesus in the matter of the Davidic monarchy. 
Neither His kingly nor His priestly office comes 
to Him by descent, but by divine appointment. 
‘For no man taketh the honour unto himself, 
but when he is called of God, even as was 
Aaron.! So Christ also glorified not Himself 
to be made a high priest, but He that spake 
unto Him, Thou art My Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee ; as He saith also in another place, 
Thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchizedek.’ 

With all the strangeness and subtlety of his 
reasoning and the limitations of his time, our 
author is true, as Jesus had been, to the real spirit 
of the great Messianic Psalm to which he appeals. 
It does mean by its kingship and priesthood 
‘after the order of Melchizedek,’ a kingship and 
priesthood which are not of descent but of divine 
appointment, ‘without father, without mother, 
without a genealogy.’ It would have been well for 
the Church if it had listened more attentively to 
Jesus than to the two evangelists who on this 
point have placed themselves rather on the side of 
the Pharisaic legitimists. 


1 He might have added ‘and Simon the Maccabee’ had 
he known the real history of Ps r1o. 


Requests and Replies. 


Cross:-Bearing. 


Has any light ever been thrown upon the origin of this 
phrase? Does it exist anywhere in pre-Christian 
literature, or was Jesus the first to notice the 
gruesome custom and to turn it into a picture of 
the self-denying life? Ifthe phrase first fell from 
Christ’s lips how it must have thrilled His audience 
with horror! What an image of terror and de- 
gradation! and He laid it down as indispensable 
for all His followers. A higher critic might be 
inclined to suggest that it was not till Christ Him- 
self had been crucified, and Simon of Cyrene had 
borne the cross for the fainting Saviour, that the 
phrase was coined, and such sympathetic conduct 
required of every member of the Christian brother- 


hood. Yet Simon’s bearing of the cross was only 
temporary, and not that he should be crucified upon 
it, but that Christ should be: whereas the point of 
the phrase is that cross-bearing is only the prelude 
to crucifixion. Compare Paul’s statement, ‘I die 
daily.’—A. G. 
THE phrase, ‘to bear a cross,’ does not, I believe, 
occur in any shape in Greek literature, outside the 
New Testament, before Plutarch’s essay, Concerning 
those whom God is slow to punish (chap. 9), written 
probably towards the close of the first century. I 
am not aware that it occurs even in a Latin form 
(though crucifixion was, characteristically, a Roman 
mode of punishment) before New Testament 
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_ times : the two allusions in Plautus to the practice 


are couched in different phraseology.!| In all 


these passages the thought is literal, though 


Neander (Zife of Christ, Eng. trans., p. 341, note) a subsequent generation moulded some equivalent 


fancied he saw a proverbial usage behind Plutarch’s 
parallel between the malefactor carrying his own 
cross to the place of execution, and wickedness 
entailing its own punishment; while Grotius (in 
his Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, Mt 10°) 
tries to justify Christ’s phrase by the metaphorical 
use of the Latin crwx (chiefly in Plautus and 
Terence, and in connexion with slaves) in the 
sense of ¢roudble or torture. 

Accordingly, there is no evidence that, in the 
time of Christ, there was anything proverbial or 
metaphorical in the phrase, in whatever shape it 
occurs in the New Testament (‘bear his own 
cross,’ Lk 1427; ‘take his cross,’ Mt 10°8; ‘take 
up his cross,’ Mt 1674 2757, Mk 84, Lk 9%). Nor 
do I think that Jesus Himself used it metaphor- 
ically, or (to quote the words of your inquirer 


picture of the self-denying life.’ He seems 
rather to have had in His mind, quite literally, the 
spectacle so often seen in those days,—a malefactor 
burdened with his own cross (or, more accurately, 
perhaps, the fatidu/um, the transverse beam of it) 
on the way to his own execution. And the lesson 
Christ intended to read to His disciples was one 
exactly suited to a time when confession of the 
Master might mean a cruel and degrading martyr- 
dom: ‘In discipleship there is no room for half- 
and-half renunciation. He who would be My 
disciple, he who would ‘follow Me,” must from 
the outset willingly and deliberately carry even 
his life in his hand; nay more, he must, in mind 
and will, shoulder his cross, bearing it, in mind 
and will, to his own execution by the most painful 
and shameful of all forms of death ; then, and not 
till then, let him call himself My disciple,’ 

The ‘diluted figurative significance’ of ‘cross’ 
(to borrow Wendt’s phraseology) as suffering of 
various kinds, often slight enough, is a later con- 
ception, and seems to have been foreign to 
Christ’s mind at the time of His utterance. 


There is no need to think of Christ as prophesy- | 


ing in this passage the mode of His own death ; 
for the idea of ‘following’ is one, not of the 
imitation of Christ’s personal experience, but of a 


i Miles Gloriosus ii. 4, 6 (patibulum.. . habebis) ; and 
Mostellaria i. 1, 53 (patibulatus). See next paragraph. 


_ cost which those times could impose. 


discipleship deliberately counting the heaviest 
It is equally 


unnecessary, for the same reason, to surmise that 


phrase of Christ into a form suited to the historical 
facts of His cross-bearing and His crucifixion. 
Nor need Paul’s language, ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ,’ have helped to shape the passage by 
way of later ‘reflexion’; for his figure was sug- 


_ gested to him by his previous phrase, ‘I died to 


the law,’ as he recalled the actual manner of 
Christ’s literal death to the law; and the Pauline 


conception of the ethical reproduction in the in- 


| 


\ 


dividual Christian of Christ’s physical experiences 


' does not find its way into the Synoptic Gospels. 


Thus the theory that the phrase we are dealing with 
was ‘coined later’ is unnecessary and improbable. 

Nor does the carrying of Christ’s cross by Simon 
of Cyrene touch the point. Christ specifies, as 
the prerequisite of effective discipleship, not the 


| temporary and compulsory carrying of As cross 
‘A. G.’) ‘turned the gruesome custom into a | 


to His execution, but the persistent and voluntary 
carrying, by the disciple, of his own cross (accord- 
ing to the practice of that day) to his own 
execution, if execution it had to be. 

But, I need not add, the saying has its message 
for us too. While the literal and temporary 
vanishes, the ideal and essential abides. By 
Christ and His followers in Judea, under the 
Sadducee and the Roman, cruel and degrading 
death had to ve deliberately faced. For the 
Christian missionary, man or woman, it is some- 
times the same still. And for us also, ‘living at 
home’ and, in a sense, ‘at ease,’ society of to-day 
is not without its substitutes for crucifixion, its 
modes of torture, social and individual ; and so the 
essence of Christ’s thought survives, summoning 
us to be ready, voluntarily and with premeditation, 
for the deadliest cruelty and the most shameful 
degradation that modern civilization knows how 
to inflict. : J. Masste. 

Oxford. 
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‘Meakness and orer.’ 
y 2 CORINTHIANS XIII. 3, 4. 


Reading these verses in connexion with Vive a og 
the preceding chapter, and vv.*-*? of chap. 11, 
it would appear that there is a more subtle meaning 
to the two terms, ‘Weakness and Power,’ than 
any which has been given in the explanations I 
have yet seen. Will you be so kind as to explain 


JIE 


these terms in vv.* ‘ of chap. 13, keeping in view 
the same or synonymous terms in the other verses 
referred to?P—J. R. 


Tuis highly condensed passage can only be 
understood by keeping clearly in view the precise 
situation in the Corinthian Church. On his 
former visit to them, St. Paul had been shocked 
by disorders which prevailed. But he had re- 
frained from adopting the strongest measures in 
putting them down: that seemed the wisest course 
in the circumstances. When he had left Corinth, 
his opponents insinuated that his conduct was 
weak: this they made a ground of disparagement 
(e.g. chaps. 10!0 117). He is not ashamed of his 
so-called weakness, but on this visit he will follow 
a different method, that of disciplinary rigour. 

They will discover that the Christ who speaks 
in him, whose representative he is, is anything 
but weak,—his opponents had hinted that he gave 
a distorted view of Christ, — from the strong 
action taken by the apostle in the name of his 
Lord. Even if they do accuse him of weakness, 
it is an accusation which he may share with his 
Master. Men might have pointed to As weak- 
ness, for He was crucified, done to death by sinful 
men, who seemed to be too strong for Him. But 
that was only a stage on the path to His victorious 
life, in which He has all power over sin and death. 
This will be their experience of the apostle. They 
sneered at his weakness because he had not 
taken extreme measures against the evils which 
confronted him at Corinth. But that apparent 
powerlessness before sin was merely temporary. It 
was part of his fellowship with the sufferings of 
Christ (ao0Gevotpev év ai7d). He also shares in the 
victorious life of his Lord, It is a life of power. 
And this power they will soon experience in his 
dealings with them when he comes. 


H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
Callander’. 


i 


Romans vt. 4, 


Some years ago I read, but I do not remember where, 
that ‘our translators have dropped out an article 
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which Paul used in this passage, and they have 
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not given any equivalent for that article. Had 
they done so the passage would have read, “We 
were buried therefore with Him through His 
baptism into death.”’ If an expert in Greek will 
tell me whether such a translation is justifiable 
I shall be obliged. If we read ‘through the 
baptism’ instead of ‘through His baptism,’ does 
‘the baptism’ refer to our water baptism or to 
Christ’s baptism of suffering into death, and to 
which He referred in the words, ‘The baptism 
that I am baptized withal shall ye be baptized’ ; 
and again, ‘But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished ?’—M. J. B. 


Boru the Revised and the Authorized Versions 
agree in failing to give an equivalent for the 
Greek definite article which is found before 
both words dafsism and death. The force of the 
article in the two cases is clearly brought out by 
Professor Denney’s rendering (Zhe Expositor’ 
Greck Testament, ii. p. 632): ‘We were buried 
with Him through ¢#a¢ baptism into As death.’ 
There seems to be no allusion to either the 
literal or the figurative baptism of Jesus Himself. 
There is nothing in the context to suggest any 
such reference, and we have no evidence that 
Paul assigned any such significance to the baptism 
of Jesus by John, or was familiar with the 
utterances of Jesus in which His Passion was 
figuratively described by Him asa baptism. The 
force of the definite article is this. Ze baptism 
means the baptism which is now under discussion, 
namely, the rite by which we were introduced into 
the Christian community. The thread of the 
whole argument would be torn by any other 
rendering ; as the aim of this passage is to show 
that the baptism of every Christian commits him 
to die to sin, and to live to God, and so to pass in 
his own experience through the spiritual equivalents 
of Christ’s death and resurrection. As it is 
Christ’s death that is being dealt with, the article 
before death is correctly rendered by Ais rather 
than by /¢e, which would make: the reference 
to death generally. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
Montrose. 
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Recent Biscussions on fhe Meaning of 
| : ‘Son of Man.’ 


Be Citte 


By THE Rev. James Croskery, M.A., B.D., Mountjoy, Omacu. 


: BALDENSPERGER, in two articles on this subject in 
the Theologische Rundschau for June and July 1900, 


is of opinion that the results of the investigations 
of different scholars go so far apart that we seem 


- further than ever removed from general agreement. 


Some progress, however, is being made, and he 
marks out stages in this progress. 

At first, exegetical study of N.T. passages was 
the principal feature, and the results varied accord- 
ing to the exegete’s conception of Jesus’ person ; 
reference to the passage in Daniel was rare. The 
name was the outward emblem of Jesus’ secret 
aims: ‘The Master, venerated by His followers as 
the Jewish Messiah, wished by it to describe Him- 
self as in some sense belonging to the human 
family, as the ideal man, as a lowly human being, 
or the like.’ This is called by Baldensperger the 
exegetical and critical stage. 

About twenty years ago a new phase of the 
investigation began. A more thorough conception 
of the title was to be reached by going back to 
Daniel and Jewish literature of the same kind; a 
view founded thus on the ideas of the time would 
be free from arbitrary notions. An old theologian 
(Weisse) had thought that to go to Daniel was an 
assault on the originality of Jesus; now it was held 
that this very procedure would lead to the dis- 
covery of the authentic thought of Jesus. The 
debate now went outside the literature of the N.T. 
and discussed the presence of the title in the 
Jewish apocalyptic literature and its Messianic 
meaning there. Attention was drawn to the 
Messianic and ¢o ifso eschatological sense of the 
name in the Gospels (e.g. its use in the passages 
about the Parousia). Was there a continuity 
between the Jewish apocalyptic usage and that in 
the N.T.? But then Jesus could hardly have used 
the title in the extravagant meaning of Jewish 
Apocalypse. Some scholars weakened more or less 
the apocalyptic sense. Besides, the usage in the 
Gospels was peculiar and puzzling, and many 
desired to find an interpretation more available for 
modern faith. Thé name was stillariddle. Some 
found a claim in it; the personage thus described 


belonged to the future after the Ascension ; some 
even reached in this way the old conception of the 
heavenly ideal man. Thus ‘the current which 


started from Daniel was crossed and checked by 


an undercurrent created by Jesus.” Some sug- 
gested that the apocalyptic idea of the word 
reappeared in the Christian community and its 
gospel literature, and was not in the mind of Jesus 
at all, This is the Aéstorical and psychological 
stage. 

Next comes the third stage, the ‘Aramaic,’ 
which is called the philological and linguistic: the 
title is translated into the mother tongue of Jesus, 
and the meaning of this original investigated. 
Wellhausen and Eerdmanns (1894) give the name 
in Aramaic as darnash (barnasha). This means 
simply ‘man,’ and so, according to Wellhausen, 
Jesus called Himself ‘the man.’ The Dutch 
scholar held that the title could not possibly mean 
‘Messiah,’ especially as it did not exist in the 
Jewish apocalyptic in this sense. Jesus did not 
claim Messiahship, and by this name hinted in oppo- 
sition to the Messianic expectations around Him, 
that He was only a man. The Greek translation, 
5 vids rod dvOpmrov, is the cause of the Aramaic 
expression being wrongly taken as a Messianic 
title. So began the linguistic attempts. ‘ Investi- 
gation of the original words used by Jesus was 
now in the air, and was soon to ripen further 
researches.’ 

A. Meyer in his book, Die Muttersprache Jesu 
(1896), aims to discover the actual dialect spoken 
by Jesus. This dialect is West-Aramaic-Galilean, 
Now retranslations from Greek, especially where 
the idiom in the Gospels is not Greek, might lead 
to the real sense, and the expression ‘Son of Man’ 
is treated in this way by Meyer. He rejects the 
meaning given by Wellhausen, because the hearers 
of Jesus could not tell whether He meant by it 
Himself or man generally. Barnash is used in 
different senses:=‘man in general,’ Mk 2”, 
Mt 12%2;=‘I’ (distinguished from other living 
creatures), Mt 8°;= ‘anyone,’ Mt 1119, It is not 
a title at all, and the meaning of Jesus is to be 


So 


found in the context in each case. Thus a num- 
ber of passages lose any apocalyptic meaning. 
But Meyer has not disposed of the great mass of the 
passages, the sayings about the Parousia and the 
prophecies of the sufferings of the Son of Man. 
And the investigation of the Aramaic use of barnash 
was not thorough enough, e.g. the examples quoted 
for arnash =I,’ seemed only emphatic idioms of 
rare occurrence. 

Lietzmann in his book, Der Menschensohn 
(1896), attempts to go through the entire Aramaic 
material, and thus discover out of these sources 
the meaning of darnash in all its different 
acceptations. His result is that the formula was 

not usual in Judzean Aramaic, but in Galilean was 
the word most used for ‘man,’ not a definite man 
nor the genus man, but a colourless expression 
for individual man. Like ‘son of’ in all Semitic 
languages, dar in Aramaic is used to make plain 
something relating to the subject, and if the word 
in the genitive is a person, it is quite pleonastic ; 
e.g. son of the ungodly =the ungodly. 

Wellhausen in 1899 replies to Meyer and Lietz- 
mann. He thinks Jarnash is not peculiarly 
Galilean, but belongs to all Aramaic dialects in 
sense of 6 dvO@pw7os, and Jar is not pleonastic, for 
nash is a collective (=people) which dar indi- 
vidualizes. Jesus, then, speaking Aramaic could 
not make any distinction between ‘the man’ and 
‘the son of man.’ 

Could Jesus apply such a name to Himself? 
If it means the true: man, Jesus was not a Greek 
philosopher nor a humanist, and not likely to 
make a speculation about the true humanity the 
centre of His teaching. Why, if so, is the name 
not used always, and why, for the most part, only 
in Messianic passages? It cannot mean ‘a man 
like any other,’ for in the apocalyptic passages 
Jesus alone is referred to. The expression, indeed, 
is so unnatural and incomprehensible that, to use 
Wellhausen’s phrase, the people ‘ would take Jesus 
for possessed.’ Was no one found to inquire the 
reason of this strange procedure of Jesus? ‘There 
is no trace of such in the Gospels. Hence, if the 
Aramaic expression in its true sense is incompatible 
with Jesus’ use of the phrase, and, besides, cannot 
mean ‘the Messiah,’ as 6 vids rod dvOpwrov certainly 
does in the majority of places, then Jesus cannot 
have applied this title to Himself, because such a 
title did not exist at all in Aramaic. Thus 
Lietzmann infers that Jesus never used the name 


person of Jesus, afid’we reach the result that Jesus: _ 


him. = 
A strange conclusion! We began to investigate 
the meaning of the phrase, assured that thereby | 
we should discover the central meaning of the — 


had nothing to do with it. Again, Aramaic study — 
was to put an end to the subtleties founded on 
the Greek expression ; now it is indeed agreed that 
barnash cannot mean the Messiah, but as to its 
actual positive meaning Meyer criticises Well- 
hausen, Lietzmann criticises Meyer, and Wellhausen 
both. Thus the ambiguity of darnash bids fair 
to equal that of 6 vids rod dvOpHrov. Here 
Baldensperger permits himself a doubtful jest. 
All these attempts to locate the Son of Man have 
brought about the conclusion that whether the 
passages about the Son of Man are genuine or not, 
there is a profound truth in the saying that the 
Son of Man has no home or resting-place. 

The results reached through the Aramaic are 
now brought into harmony with passages in the 
Jewish Apocalypses which mention the Son of 
Man (Daniel, Enoch, 4 Ezra). Here, Baldensperger 
thinks, too strict demands are made upon these 
clumsy Apocalypses. The strange turns and the 
elasticity of the Jewish and the early Christian 
exegesis are forgotten. The figurative sense in 
Daniel, and the use of the comparative particle 
‘like’ (‘one Ze a son of man,’) are insisted on. 
In Enoch the passages containing the name are 
not indeed ex masse treated as Christian interpola- 
tions (as by Bousset; not so Beer in Kautzsch’s 
Pseudepigraphen), but Lietzmann and Wellhausen 
lay stress on the fact that the pronoun ‘this’ or 
‘that’ generally precedes, hence it is not a title 
and not the same as Messiah. 4 Ezra, which speaks 
of Messiah rising out of the sea like the form of 
aman, goes back to Daniel, and we are to note 
(they tell us) that he gives the correct translation 
‘man,’ not ‘son of man.’ But all minute points of 
this kind leave out of view the positive tendencies 
of this literature. Enoch and 4 Ezra make plain 
references to Dn 7, and allude to the details in 
that picture without naming the old familiar 
source; this surely shows how much reflection 
there was about the ‘One beside the Ancient 
of Days with the appearance of a Son of Man.’ 
The transition to use as a title is not indeed 
complete in Enoch, but it is on the way, and our 
logic must not regulate the process. If, as these 
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, man, the special man of Daniel, is meant? 


ne 


ars ere the early Christiaa apocalyptic 
writers who stand close to Judaism were able to 
make the phrase into a title, this surely proves 
_ what was possible for purely Jewish circles. | 
Again, why speak of Messiah as ‘the man’ in face 
and form (the same could be said of the angels and 
= other persons in the context), unless some particular 


tere 
we have what is almost a title (cf. the use of ‘the 
elect one’ of Messiah in Enoch). If the transition 
is not complete in Enoch, there is still room for 
development in the days of Jesus. It is very 
probable that other Apocalypses, and these with 
more advanced Messianic conceptions, existed. 
And the interpolations in the similitudes of Enoch 
(unless these are certainly Christian) give us 


information about this development. 


We are next pointed to the fact that except in the 
Gospels the title is not found in the Christian 
literature. But, not to speak of Ac 7°, which goes 
along with the Third Gospel, this is not so certain. 
The Apocalypse 11° 14" (we are told) uses the name 
as Daniel does, though plainly referring to Jesus 
the Messiah; but the writer speaks there as an 
apocalyptic seer, and keeps strictly to the turns of 
phrase in the pattern Apocalypse. Hebrews refers 
to Ps 8 (Son of Man), and Paul, also, in 1 Co 
1577, where he combines it with Ps _ rto, 
certainly considered Messianic. Paul, indeed, 
speaks of the heavenly man, when we should 
expect him to use the name Son of Man; perhaps 
he thought the former more suitable. At anyrate 
the argumentum ex silentio is a doubtful one; and 
arguments based on the mere use of a word lead to 
strange results, as, e.g., if we should make inferences 
from the Rar ordinate role of the kingdom of 
God in Paul to the teaching of Jesus on this 
subject. 

All that precedes, according to Baldensperger, 
both the argumentation and the Aramaic re- 
searches, touches only the periphery of the prob- 
lem. As regards the Aramaic question, it has 
now been practically setiled by Dalman in his 
book, Die Worte Jesu (1898), in which there is 
a chapter on the Son of Man. This great Aramaist 
calls the view of Wellhausen and the others, that 
the Aramaic for ‘man’ can only be ‘son of 
man’ (which is hence an impossible title in Jesus’ 
mouth), a serious error. Jewish Aramaic of older 
date uses anash for ‘man’; the singular darnash was 
unusual and an imitation of the Hebrew len adam, 
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which “eat is rare, and, in the apocryphal litera- 
ture, used only in allusion to the O.T. passages. 
The Galilean of Jesus’ time was no exception. 
Only ata later date was darnash used as = man. In 
Dn 7}8 we have no prosaic idiom, but a phrase of 
the same character as the ‘ Ancient of Days,’ and 
one that might readily become a title. With the 
article it means ‘the son of man’ not ‘the man.’ 
The strangeness of the expression is brought out 
in the strange Greek, 6 vids tod dvOpwrov, with 
double article. Dalman also shows that the Jews 
had the usage where a speaker speaks of himself 
in the third person. It would not seem strange to 
His ‘hearers that Jesus should do so. Further, 
Dalman considers it a great illusion to suppose 
that by a linguistic argument the Messiahship of 
Jesus, which has so many roots in the original 
Christian soil, can be got rid of. Even if we had 
clearer knowledge of the linguistic facts of Jesus’ 
time, we should need always to exercise reserve 
on this point. Might not, for instance, the 
language of religion have differed often from the 
language of everyday life? Must Jesus have 
always used Aramaic expressions even when the 
holy things of the O.T. were discussed? In 
regard to the title in question, Dalman holds that 
Jesus has put His own stamp on it though there 
are preparations for His use of it in Jewish Apoca- 
lypses. He describes Himself by it as the child of 
man, who is by nature weak, but whom God wills 
to make Lord of the world. It is not a title ex- 
pressive of glory, but a declaration of humiliation. 

There still remain the passages about the 
Parousia, which are not sufficiently considered by 
Dalman. These were the first, in Wellhausen’s 
view, in which Jesus was made to name Himself 
Son of Man. Linguistic grounds led Wellhausen 
to use his critical knife on all these passages. If 
the linguistic grounds fall away, and Dalman’s 
authority as an Aramaic scholar settles that point, 
what then? Indeed, how in any case were they 
smuggled into the Gospel tradition and not into 
eschatological passages alone, but into others as 
well ? 

The impression left by the whole debate, con- 
cludes Baldensperger, is that in the last resort the 
decision of the question still depends on each 
man’s total conception of the Person and Work of 
Jesus. Are we to understand the Messiahship of 
Jesus as an actual historical fact, the corner-stone 
of His inner life, or only as a mere accident? 
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Interpretations which weaken the sense of the 
phrase ‘son of man’ will find a ready hearing with 
those who lay the chief weight on ‘rational’ 
motives. The Aramaic solution owes its rapid 
growth and popularity to the rationalistic leaven 
which still works on in the theological world. Lietz- 
mann will not identify the problem of the Son of 
Man with that of the Messiahship, but if the 
former is unhistorical, such a shock is given to the 
‘Messianic position of the Gospels that it amounts 
to a practical annihilation of it. A last point: 
Did Jesus, besides the special Messianic reference 
to Himself, mean to imply prerogatives which have 
force for all men? Lagarde once thus formulated 
it : ‘“‘Man” is with Indo-Germans a word of honour, 
with Semites a word of blame.’ When he added 
that Jesus ennobled it, he only characterized him- 
self thereby as an Indo-German. In Jesus’ view, 
there is for man only one goal: to be a child of 
God, or perfect as the Father in heaven. 

To the above we may add a short account of an 
independent and, it seems to us, successful study 
which has appeared since Baldensperger wrote 
his articles.1 Fiebig does not think that Dalman 
has settled the Aramaic question, and complains 
that he does not give a clear statement of the 
linguistic evidence. He has himself searched 
through all the relevant Aramaic literature, and 
the most valuable part of the little book gives the 
results of this arduous undertaking, ‘The evidence 
leads Fiebig to the conclusion that all the words 
for ‘man’ in Aramaic are ambiguous; thus, dar- 
nasha, barnash, and masha may all mean ‘a man,’ 
‘the man,’ or ‘anyone.’ Wellhausen is wrong 
when he holds that dar individualizes the collective 
nasha in the expression darnasha. Dalman is 
equally wrong in making darmasha =‘ son of man,’ 
and different from zasha, Lietzmann also is mis- 
taken in saying that darnash is the only Aramaic 
for ‘anyone,’ and that it has this colourless sense 
alone. Fiebig’s clear summary of the evidence 
and his account of the Aramaic expressions for 
‘man,’ are very interesting. We turn to the 
Gospels, and start from the basis that 6 vids rod 
avOpérov is a literal version of an ambiguous expres- 
sion (either darnasha or barnash, not nasha), which 
may mean either ‘the man’ or ‘a man’ or ‘any- 
one.’ Itis possible, then, that the Greek may con- 

1 Der Menschensohn, Jesu Selbstbezetchnung, mit besonderer 


Berticksichtigung des aramaischen Sprachgebrauches fiir 
‘Mensch.’ Von Paul Fiebig, Lic. Th. Mohr, 1go1, 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


tain a mistaken translation, and that Je 


name Himself, but used the expression darnash(a) 
Thus in Mk 229, “The? . 
Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.’ 
The people seem to have understood the word in 
the indefinite méaning, for they ‘praised God 
who had given such power /o men.’ They were 


in the indefinite sense. 


wrong and the Greek is correct, for Jesus’ argu- 


ment proves that He spoke of Himself. Similarly, be 


Fiebig deals with the other passages where mis- 


translation is suspected and finds it nowhere. — 


Jesus used the name ‘the man’ of Himself, but 
the expression was ambiguous and might be 
misunderstood. 

Whence comes this strange name ? And why has 
the Greek 6 vids rod avOpuérov and not 6 avOwros ? 
The passage in Daniel (71%) is the source, and there 
the LXX have as vids dvOpaéov, of which 6 vies 
tod dv@pdémrov is the definite form. Fiebig then 
brings together all the places where the name 
occurs in the synoptic Gospels under three heads : 
(x) where ‘the man’ means the Messiah with 
manifest allusion to Dn 7}, eg. Mt 1678; (2) 
where ‘the man’ = the Messiah, but without 
direct reference to Daniel; (3) where ‘ the man’ 
virtually=I. The latter two are not easily distin- 
guished, for even in (3) the name is not colourless 
but ever suggests the Messiah. It is altogether. 
wrong with A. Meyer to say that darmasha can be 
a simple substitute for ‘I.’ 

What does the name mean? Daniel is the 
point of departure but not the limit of the sense. 
It is eschatological in Daniel, but on Jesus’ lips it 
is fuller and richer in sense, and loses its particular- 
ism. But was Jesus original? . Was this name for 
the Messiah in general use or at least familiar in 
certain circles? This is denied.. It is an im- 
possible name, say W. and L., nor can Jesus have 
used it. This is absurd. Other general expres- 
sions have become titles, and facts must decide. 
Fiebig finds the title in 4 Ezra and in Enoch, and 
argues point by point with L., who wishes to 
prove that it is not a terminus technicus where it 
occurs. I cannot go into details. Fiebig holds 
that the usage was not confined to narrow circles, 
as against Dalman, who does not believe it was a 
current title for the Messiah. Fiebig agrees with 
Wellhausen that the Gospels presuppose the name 
as well known and readily understood. Did then 
Jesus openly proclaim Himself Messiah? That 
was not His manner. The solution of the nddle 
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understand 
belie that her — d. Jesus 
Timselt of the inherent ambiguity of the 
(oe example above, Mk 21°), Even if 
1? was a familiar Messianic title, where 
_ Messianic marked the context or the 
ion, ‘men might readily mistake His meaning, — 
1d where the Messianic reference was clear, that 
_ Jesus meant Himself was not so clear. Fiebig 
finds the use of the name by Jesus historical, and 
is clearly right. His lucid discussion of the 
various passages makes this view more easy to 
hold and defend. Wellhausen, in the latest edition 
of his history (tgor), still agrees with Lietzmann. 
The verdict of the future will decide against him. 
Why did Jesus choose this title? It was not 
- unknown, but admitted ambiguity. It was in its 
__ origin particularistic, but not so much so as Son 
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‘And when the day of Pentecost was now come, 
they were all together in one place. And suddenly 

there came from heaven a sound as of the rushing of a 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting. And there appeared unto them tongues 
patting asunder, like as of fire; and it sat upon each 
one of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


* And when the day of Pentecost was fully come.’— 
Literally, ‘ was now being fulfilled,’ ze. it had begun, but 
was not yet past. This day was one of the three great 
festivals when the law required the attendance of all Israel 
at the temple, and Jerusalem would be thronged with 
pilgrims. As the Passover fell rather early for the naviga- 
tion season, Jews from the West especially would prefer to 
make their pilgrimage at the time of Pentecost, as we find 
St. Paul doing later on. Pentecost was also called the 
Feast of Weeks, because it fell seven (¢.2. a week of) weeks 
after the Passover. To be exact, it was the fiftieth (Greek 
pentecoste) day after the offering of the sheaf of the first-fruits 
of the harvest during the feast of unleavened bread.— 
RACKHAM. 

‘Together in one place.’—Rather ‘together in com- 


¥ Pr ott 
ways | of David. 
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tended the Messiah to be, eg. a judge to every | ae 
human soul. He could develop it as it suited 
Him, as it was in His time a variable and fluid” 
term. The conception of ‘suffering’ is an original 


addition. Again, it was an exalted name—a fit 
expression for the lofty consciousness of Jesus, 
| placing Him in the company of God rather than 
of man. Finally, Jesus saw, in Dn 738, as it 
were, the sign of His calling to which He was 
to be obedient unto death, a true dpxnyés ms 
TLOTEWS, 

The passages where the name occurs in the 
Fourth Gospel agree in usage with the Synoptics, 
and bring out into clear relief the pre-existence 
involved in the expression. A discussion of these 
and references to the rest of the New Testament 
literature conclude this interesting and clearly 
written essay. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF THE ACTS OF :-THE APOSTLES. 


pany,’ or ‘in fellowship’; see 11° 2“: 47, Emphasis on mere 
unity of place seems superflucus.— BARTLET, 

‘A sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind.’— 
Literally, ‘a sound as if a violent gust were being borne 
along.’ St. Chrysostom rightly emphasizes the ds, so that 
the sound is not that of wind, but as of the rushing of a 
mighty wind (so, too, the tongues are not of fire, but as of 
fire). The words describe not a natural but a supernatural 
phenomenon.—KNOWLING. 

‘It filled all the house.’—For the hundred and twenty 
must have occupied more than one chamber.—RACKHAM. 

“Where they were sitting.’.—A Hebraism for ‘were 
dwelling,’ or ‘abiding.’-—Cook. 

‘Tongues parting asunder.’—The present part. denotes 
a process seen in actual operation.—RENDALL. 

THE fire-like appearance, originally one, broke up into 
tongues of flame, as it were, and distributed itself among 
those assembled, and sat upon each one of them. The 
phenomenon is taken in the narrative to symbolize the gift 
of tongues described in the next verse, namely, as one in 
source and essence, but various in manifested forms,— 
BARTLET. 

‘And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit.’— 
There is some danger of forgetting that this was the main 
fact, of which the ‘speaking in tongues’ was but a ¢vazzsz- 
tory consequence. —PAGE AND WALPOLE. 

I smE no warrant in Scripture for the very common 
impression that the Holy Spirit was now first given to the 
Church. The language here employed is also used of 


on % 


he 
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Elisabeth (Lk 1“), Zacharias (Lk 1%’), and John the Baptist 
(Lk 15), and in the O.T. there is repeated mention of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit on the minds of prophets and 
others (Nu 117% 247%, 1S 10” 19%, 2S 23%, 2 Ch 20%, 
Neh 9%, Is 48!6, Ezk 2? 3% 115, Zec 7%, Mt 22), That 
which is peculiar in this event is that (1) now for the first 
time a// were filled with the Holy Spirit, not merely the 
apostles, but the entire Christian assembly; and (2) the 
influence was not occasional and transient, but abiding. 
That which distinguishes the N.T. from the O.T. dispensa- 
tion is that under the O.T. dispensation the Holy Spirit 


guided a few prophets, who thus became the inspired leaders 


of the people, while under .the N.T. dispensation He is 


given to all. Thus Moses’ prayer is fulfilled (Nu 11”), the 


Lord puts His Spirit upon all His people (Ac 4” 10“, 
Ro 84, 1 Co 3!6 127-1, Gal 516 38, Eph 376°), ABBOTT. 

‘And began to speak with other tongues.’— Aegan 
conveys the twofold idea that what is here received happened 
for the first time, and that it was afterwards repeated or 
continued. —ALEXANDER, 

‘With other tongues.’—Called ‘new tongues’ in Mk 
16”, It means languages which they had not known 
before, and from the history it would appear that some of 
the company spake in one and some in another language, 
for the crowd of foreigners, when they come together, all 
find somebody among the speakers whom they are able to 
understand. —FARRAR. 

‘As the Spirit gave them utterance.’.—The word 
(dropOéyyouac) is peculiar to Acts (cf. 5‘ 267) ; in the LXX 
it is used not of ordinary conversation, but of the utterances 
of prophets (cf. Ezk 13°, Mic 5%, 1 Ch 25').—KNOWLING. 


CriticaL Nore. 


- THE literature of the Gift of Tongues (Ac 24) is volu- 
minous. The following are accessible and worth consult- 
ing :—Weizsiicker, Afostolic Age, ii. 271 ff. ; McGiffert, 
Christianity in the Afostolic Age, 50 ff., 521 ff. ; Wright, 
Some N.T. Problems, 277 ff.; Robertson in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, iv. 793 ff.; Henson, Godly Union 
and Concord, 55 ff. ; also the commentaries on Ac 2, especi- 
ally Meyer-Wendt, Knowling, Rackham, Bartlet, and on 
1 Co 12, 14, especially Meyer-Heinrici, Stanley, Godet, 
Edwards, Ellicott. 


THE SERMON. 
The General Preparation for Pentecost. 
By the Rev. R. H. Lovell. 


When the Church of Christ is to do some great 
thing every precaution should be taken against 
failure. There should be plan, force, method. 
God planned this great inauguration at Pentecost, 
even as to minor details. (1) The day and time 
were chosen, It was the harvest festival. (2) It 
was the best time for travelling and for open-air 
preaching. (3) It was the best attended feast of 
the year. (4) It was the only feast at which all 


| forsake all for the sake of their religion—and it 


the sacrifices were offered. (5) It was the la 
union of diverse nationalities. (6) The discip 
were not only met together with one heart, bi 
(7) they were all in one place, not one has a pr 
engagement, promising to be with them in spir 
(8) They all had the gift in fulness. 


The Special Preparation. 
By the Rev. Andrew Murray. 


The disciples were specially trained for Pente- 
cost. Wherein consisted their preparation for the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit ? 

1. They were men who had forsaken all to 
follow Jesus. I am not speaking of forsaking ss, 
—that is forsaken at conversion,—but of absolute 
surrender of everything. 

2. They were intensely attached to Jesus. Some 


may be a false religion; some for the sake of their 
fellow-men. We must forsake all for Jesus’ sake, 
for personal love to Him and joy in Him. 

3. They were men who had been led to despair 
of themselves. They gave up their nets at the 
beginning of the three years with Jesus, themselves 
at the end. To be filled with the Spirit we must 
first die to self. 

4. They were men who had accepted the 
promise of the Spirit in faith. He said, ‘Ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost.’ They could 
not tell what He said. But they took His word 
for it and waited. Say, ‘This promise is for me.’ 
A promise from God is as much as a fulfilment. 

5. On the strength of the promise they waited 
in united prayer. Look to God, and expect God 
to do something. 


The Day of Pentecost. 
by the Rev. John Morgan, M.A. 

1. They waited for it. ‘They waited in prayer. 
They waited with one accord in one place. 

2. Two signs were associated with the gift of 
spiritual power that day. (1) The first sign met 
the ear. It was a thundering voice to Moses, a 
great strong wind and earthquake to Elijah, a 
rushing heavenly hurricane to the disciples. It 
suggests irresistible and overwhelming force ; and 
the movement is downward, manward, a gracious 
bestowment of God’s own hand. ‘It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing.’ (2) 


are filled to the brim. 
Maclaren phrases it, ‘filled with Him will flame 
with new brilliance, like a bit of black carbon in a 
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ualify them to be Christ's faithful and 
esses. 
Behind these signs was the thing eae 
y were all filled with the Holy Ghost.’ 
were filled. It suggests many vessels, all 
oty at first, all filled at last. Of all sizes, they 
‘The whole nature,’ as Dr. 


stream of electricity.” (2) They were a// filled. 


_ High as this dignity is, it is conferred on every 


single true member of the Christian Church, and 
sanctions the royal priesthood of all believers. 

4. The manifestation of the power enabled them 
to begin evangelizing the world at once. Although 
in its special form temporary and provisional, it 
has been prophetic. In the end of the nineteenth 
century there is hardly a tribe of earth’s heathen 
millions that has not among them some Christian 
teacher who is trying to reduce their rude language 
to written form, and to give them in their own 
mother tongue the Bible and the Gospel. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ir has been said, whether by poetry or science matters 
not, that there is a certain point in the upper air, in which 
all the discordant sounds of the earth—the rattle of wheels, 
the chime of bells, the roll of the drum, the laugh of the 
child—meet and blend in perfect harmony. Surely it is 
more than a pleasant conceit, that when once lifted up in 
fellowship in Christ Jesus we meet in a high and heavenly 
place where all things are gathered together in one.— 
W. ADAMS. 


Ir may be a profitable exercise for us to note the intimate 
connexion between the divine promise and men’s prayers. 
It might appear as if the promise superseded the necessity 
for the prayer. But it is emphatically the other way. The 
promise is the warrant for prayer ; and prayer is the con- 
dition of its fulfilment. ‘I the Lord have spoken it, and I 
will doit. Thus saith the Lord God, I will yet for this be 
inquired of by the house of Israel, to do it for them.’— 
J. MorGAN. 


I KNOW a man of great wealth, who lives in a fine 
mansion-house, marousded by every element and influence 
fitted to make life a luxury and delight ; and yet that man is 
miserable, and drags out a dwarfed and wretched existence. 
He lives in two rooms, and denies himself the ordinary com- 


an ‘investment of “power—promised, | 
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BuEsseD be the hour when that tongue of fire Perc ik 
from the Giver of speech into a cold world. Had it never 
come, my mother might have led me, when a child to see _ 
slaughter for worship, and I should have taught my. little ‘ 
ones that stones were gods.—W. ARTHUR. 


SomE two or three years ago a young lady missionary 
came out to South Africa, and she spoke so much of the 
blessing she had received at Keswick. She told me how, 
from a child, she had loved the Lord, and been educated in 
a godly home. I said to her, ‘What then is the difference 
between the life you then led and the life you entered upon. 
afterwards?’ Her answer was simple and ready and bright, 

‘It is just this,’ she said, ‘he personal fellowship with ea. Y 
A. MuRRAY. 


WHEN the Spirit of God fills a man he speaks so as to be 
understood. If my friend talks in a Latinized style to a 
company of costermongers, I will warrant you the Holy — 
Ghost has nothing to do with him. If a learned brother 
fires over the heads of his congregation with a grand oration, 
he may trace his elocution to Cicero and Demosthenes, but 
do not let him ascribe it to the Holy Spirit, for that is not 
after His manner.—C, H. SPURGEON. 


Fire is always a sign of the divine presence. So it was 
at the burning bush and throughout the Old Testament. 
Pagan writers also recognized the symbol, as when Virgil 
describes the portent which appears to Aineas (x. ii. 
682-4, Conington’s trans. )— 

Between us while Iulus stands 
?Mid weeping eyes and clasping hands, 
Lo, from the summit of his head 
A lambent flame was seen to spread, 
Sport with his locks in harmless play, 
And grazing round his temples stay.— 
R, B. RACKHAM. 
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Recent Foreign Theology. 


She (Phoenicians. 


Tue Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft is doing excel- 
lent work in making available to the educated 
public the results of modern research in the 
history, literature, and religion of Western Asia. 

_ Four numbers of their popular series on these 
subjects are to be obtained for a subscription of 
2s. a year; single numbers may be obtained for 
about 8d. each, while three or four of them have 
been already translated into English, and are thus 
more widely available. 

This particular number contains an excellent 
account of the Phcenicians—or rather of the 
Northern Phoenicians; for the author has not 
attempted to follow that branch of the people 
which, according to the discoveries and writings 
of Bent, Glaser, and others, passed across Arabia 
into Africa as far as Mashonaland. Perhaps this 
is as well for the present, since scholars have 
much to do in this department before any certain 
results can be given to the public. 

The plan of the work is necessarily simple. 
The introductory pages are followed by an account 
of the name Pheenicia and of the cities which 
the Phoenicians inhabited, for Phoenicia was a 
collection of cities and not a kingdom. In the 
description of these cities will be found an 
account of some of the chief monumental re- 
mains. The second half of the work is given to 
the history of the cities, more especially of Tyre 
and Sidon from the time of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets to the Roman period. Their relations 
with the Egyptians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Persians, 
Alexander the Great, the Seleucids, and Ptolemies, 
are all touched upon briefly but lucidly. 

One special feature of the introduction deserves 
mention, namely, the suggestion that the Phee- 
nicians came into a land already civilized, and 
having connexions of its own with the North 
African coast, and that the Phcenician settlements 
in Africa were the result of conquest, and not 
simply of commercial connexions. 


G. W. THATCHER. 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


1 Die Phoinizier. Von Wilhelm Freiherr v. Landau. 
Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs, 1901. 
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Tivo Great Dogmatic Spstems.” 


Ir has often seemed to the present reviewer a | 
somewhat unpromising feature of British theology : 


that it has studied but little systems so rich in 
speculative interest as those of Biedermann and 
Lipsius. 
for every one with any genuine interest in critico- 
speculative theism. We gladly hail Fleisch’s book, 
for the subject is an inviting one. Those who 
have studied the Dogmatik of Biedermann must 
have felt the masterly power and unwonted 
intellectual interest of the work, while the critical 
and constructive abilities of Lipsius are no less 
striking. Clearness, precision, intrepid candour, 
iron-like consistency, piety, and nobility of mind 
—these are the qualities of Biedermann. Philo- 
sophical acuteness, subtlety, analytic power, and 
religious profundity are among the chief virtues 
of Lipsius. To consider the relations of these 
two thinkers, in respect of their theories of know- 
ledge and the metaphysical bases of their systems, 
is the task essayed by Fleisch. In a somewhat 
lengthy and interesting Introduction, he gives an 
account of the rise of Neo-Kantianism and its chief 
exponents, and also of the friendship that existed 
between the two great dogmatists, spite of the 
fact that Lipsius was so severely critical of Bieder- 
mann’s speculations. Nobly one they were in 
championing the cause of scientific theology. 
Where they mainly differed was, that Biedermann 
disallowed alike the personality of God and the 
continuance or persistence of the individual 
spirit, both of which Lipsius strenuously upheld. 
Their differences did not keep them from a large 
measure of theological agreement in the working 
out of their respective systems. And Fleisch 
asks whether the fact that these two thinkers in 
so different ways come at last to like result does 
not argue for the correctness of the conclusion. 
The first section of the book is devoted to 
Biedermann. Biedermann declares his theory of 
knowledge to consist of the principle of pure 


* Die erkenntnistheoretischen und metaphysischen Grund- 
lagen der dogmatischen Systeme. Von A. E, Biedermann 
und R. A. Lipsius. Kritisch dargestellt von Urban Fleisch, 


Lic. Theol. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1901. 
Pp. iv, 204. 


These must carry a deep attraction — 
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1, Fleisch expresses his agreement with, 
like Lipsius, Liidemann, and others in 
ng that Biedermann has not kept out onto- 
ogical questions, as he intended, but given meta- 
physical considerations very real place. 
thinks it significant that a thinker who proceeds 
_ with so much circumspection as Biedermann, has 
fot been quite able to proscribe ontological 
questions in connexion with his theory of know- 
ledge. This anticipation of the metaphysical 
result is apt, in the view of many, to prejudice 
the psychological inquiry which follows. Fleisch 
corrects this impression, and then sets forth the 
psychologic process at some length. Pursuant 
to the fuller determination of the limits of meta- 
physical knowledge, Biedermann’s relations to 
Kant and Hegel are next dealt with. He is no 
despiser of Kant, though he for the most part 
places himself in stiff opposition to that thinker. 
His great objection to Kantism is its abstract 
- dualism—between form and matter, between 
thing-in-itself and appearance, and between pure 
and practical reason. Touching his relation to 
Hegel, the central Hegelian conception of pure 
thought is adopted by Biedermann. That is to 
say, he agrees with the fundamental Hegelian 
position that the essence or substance of spirit 
is logical being, to be comprehended only in 
logical categories. But from this position Bieder- 
mann works out his way quite differently from 
Hegel. Biedermann’s way, briefly put, is not 
that of @ priori deduction, but that of empirical 
induction; his way proceeds not from above to 
below, but in inverted fashion from below to 
above. Biedermann, in fact, roundly rejects the 
method of Hegel, and his conception of pure 
thought is essentially different from Hegel’s. 
This is specially evident if we inquire what power 
of performance Biedermann attributed to pure 
thought. For the practically unlimited power 
postulated for it by Hegel is in marked contrast 
with the modest claims set up for it by Bieder- 
mann. The section on Biedermann concludes 
with interesting discussions on religious know- 
ledge in its relation to metaphysic, and on the 
way to God. 
The second division of the book follows a 
like treatment with respect to Lipsius and his 


| distinctive religious and philosophical positior 
| Not the least interesting part of the work is the 
third section, consisting of the author’s own | 
| critical and constructive attempts. There is 
much valuable discussion of points of speculative 
importance, such as the problem of experience, 
the nature of metaphysics, and the relation of 
-metaphysic to dogmatics. 
is then dealt with, in which connexion Fleisch 
effectively criticises both Biedermann and Lipsius, 


Fleisch. 


The task of dogmatics 


the former because he deals not satisfyingly by 
religious experience, and the latter because he 
does not give critical speculation its due place. 
Fleisch maintains well his independence, on the 
whole; his sympathies are, however, mainly with 
Biedermann ; on some points of importance, as, 
for example, the personality of God, our own 
leanings are, on the other hand, decidedly with 
Lipsius ; but this fact abates not one jot or tittle 
of our appreciation of Fleisch’s extremely useful 
and ably executed performance. 
James LINpDSAY. 
ilmarnock, 


————EE 


She Cbristian Moctrine of Brace.’ 


In 1893 the University of Jena conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on Pfarrer Dieck- 
mann for his essay on ‘The Christian Doctrine of 
the Wrath of God, with a Criticism of Albert | 
Ritschl’s Teaching.’ The studies, of which that 
essay was the first-fruits, have been continued 
during the last eight years, and Dr. Dieckmann’s 
latest treatise on ‘The Christian Doctrine of 
Grace’ is much more than a reply to Ritschl’s 
Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, —it is an able apologetic which aims at 
showing the central significance of grace in the 
kingdom of God. 

In defining his own attitude to Ritschl, Dr. 
Dieckmann says truly that to-day many march 
under the flag of Ritschl who have little first-hand 
acquaintance with his works. ‘True respect to a 
great teacher is shown by learning directly from 
him, without of necessity adopting all his opinions. 


1 Die christliche Lehre von der Gnade. Apologie des 
biblischen Christentums, insbesondere gegentiber der 
Ritschlschen Rechtfertigungslehre. Von Lic. Dr. August 
Dieckmann. Pp. xvi, 424. Berlin: Schwetschke und 
Sohn. Preis M.8. 
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The link of connexion between Ritschl and some 
who claim to belong to his school is now worn 
very thin; writers like Lipsius bear far stronger 
testimony to the greatness of Ritschl’s influence, 
for the results of his researches have modified 
their conclusions, although they never allow his 
confident self-assertion to override their own judg- 
ment. In an appreciative reference to Harnack’s 
What is Christianity? there is a significant sen- 
tence which applies to other writers of our day: 
“It shows that the Azs¢toric judgment cannot come 
to a satisfactory conclusion on the questions at 
issue, 1f the dogmatic standpoint of the historian is 
not definitely fixed.’ 

Dr. Dieckmann leaves his readers in no doubt 
as to his own standpoint. On the one hand, he 
maintains that Ritschl, in his earnest polemic 
against Catholicism and Pietism, has given a one- 
sided representation of the orthodox doctrine of 
Justification, and has laid too exclusive stress on 
its juridic aspect ; on the other hand, he reminds 
defenders of Protestant orthodoxy that it is hetero- 
dox for them to refuse to revise dogmatic statements 
in the light which historical criticism has shed 
upon the writings to which Protestants appeal as 
the source of doctrine. ‘Modern researches in 
the domains of exegesis and biblical theology 
have added to our knowledge; the time has come 
for a revision of the central dogma of Protest- 
antism—Justification by grace through faith.’ 

“ The reason why the Christian doctrine of Grace 
has been so often misunderstood is that dogmatic 
theology has greatly erred in limiting the concep- 
tion of grace to the forgiveness of sins. A forceful 
protest is, therefore, entered against the substitu- 
tion of the conception of justification for that of 
grace. It would be easy to name influential 
English theologians against whom this charge 
cannot be made; nevertheless, English readers 
may, with advantage, be reminded of the twofold 
use of the word grace in the Bible. In its wider 
meaning, grace is the condescending love of God 
as it is made known in His dealings with men ; in 
its narrower meaning, grace is one species of 
divine love, viz. sin-forgiving love. In the 
Christian view of the world, grace describes the 
attitude of God to all men; the grace that 
pardons the sinner re-establishes the normal re- 
lation of man to God. ‘In the teaching of Jesus, 
grace, in the narrower sense, appears as a restitu- 
tion of grace in the wider sense.’ Between these 


two conceptions of grace, it is argued, there is no 
chasm ; neither must be sacrificed to the other. 
It is grace that says to the elder son: ‘Thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine’; and it — 
is grace that runs to meet the returning prodigal 
and kisses him before the prayer for forgiveness 
has passed his lips. 
Issue is joined with Ritschl when it is shown 
that Justification or the Forgiveness of Sins does 
not exhaust the significance of Christ’s appearing. 
‘In the person of Jesus Christ, who had no fellow- — 
ship with sin, the grace of God is revealed in 
union with perfect righteousness, and this perfect 
righteousness is seen to have its roots in reverence 
for the God whose entire nature is grace.’ Accord- 
ing to the Christian conception, God’s love to men 
is essentially and under all circumstances grace; 
condescending love is grace, and such is the dis- 
position which the God who made us cherishes to 
all men as His creatures. When grace is rightly 
understood, God’s greatness and His condescen- 
sion, His holiness and His love, are seen to blend 
in perfect harmony ; moreover, such a conception 
of grace renders it impossible to imagine any 
conflict in the divine nature between grace and 
righteousness. These theses are shown to rest 
on Scripture, and are contrasted with Ritschl’s ; 
inadequate treatment of the holiness of God. 
Subsequent divisions of the book deal respect- 
ively with ‘ Faith in its Relation to Grace,’ ‘Sin in 
the Light of Grace,’ and ‘ Redemption through the 
Grace of God in Jesus Christ.’ On these vast 
themes Dr. Dieckmann has thought for himself, 
and to good purpose. The exposition of the 
significance of the death of Christ from the ethical 
point of view is fruitful of suggestion, its leading 
idea being that whilst the grace of God gives to 
the death of Christ its atoning virtue, the grace 
must never be separated from the positive right- 
eousness of Christ which was fully revealed upon 
His Cross. There are passages which must be 
marked as resting on a faulty exegesis, as, LP 
when it is said that ‘as in Jesus the Word became 
flesh, in us also it must become flesh. The very 
purpose of the appearing of Jesus on earth was 
that we, in all our earthly life, might give ex- 
pression and form to the Divine Spirit.’ But far 
more frequently the reader of this stimulating 
book will note sentences which shed welcome 
light on questions raised by recent theological 
discussions, as, ¢.g., ‘Faith in Christ rests on faith 
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God’s aoe, Father dose it fa fe cul- 
“mination of the grace which operates in them all ; 


of, grace in Bereiat we strive to set forth 
pasar of gesrgie grates athe latter in- 


+ +. the prodigal son did not find on his return 


home that his father’s disposition had changed, 
the difference was that until then he could not 


appreciate his father’s love, only then did he 
realize what a treasure he had always possessed in 
the grace of his father. The father was the same, 
but the son had become another man.’ 


J. G. TASKER. 
Handsworth College. 
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Konig on ‘OP Testament 
Criticism.’ * 


PROFESSOR KONIG possesses a combination of 
qualifications for the office of guide on questions 
of Old Testament criticism during a transition 
period like the present. An uncompromising 
defender of criticism, as at once a right and a 
duty, he is at the same time absolutely free from 
that subjectivity and arbitrariness which have so 
often brought criticism under suspicion. The 
tractate which forms the subject of this notice 
will help to reassure those who feel that in the 
miain the O.T. critics are right, but who are some- 
what apprehensive as to the final issue of the 
course to which they have committed themselves. 
It will also secure the respectful attention (due to 
anything that comes from Dr. Konig’s pen) of those 
critics, against some of whose methods and con- 
clusions our author finds it necessary to protest. 
The leading aim of the work may be said to be, 
to indicate the principles upon which O.T. criticism 
ought to be conducted, and to point out instances 
of the abuse or the neglect of these in some well- 
known recent publications. It is shown, for 
example, how the firmly established laws of gram- 
mar may at times decide unerringly on questions 
of text, and how the history of the language and 
of the ideas of the Hebrews, may guide to certain 


Von 
Edwin 


1 Neueste Prinzipien der alttest. Kritik gepriift. 
Ed. Kénig, ord. Prof. d. Theol., Bonn. Berlin: 
Runge. 1900. Price M.2. 


| particular passages. 


(in which connexion some of Duhm’ s utterances 
his Commentary on Isaiah are examined in detail), 
or on supposed metrical or strophical laws (¢.g., those 
contended for by Bickell, Ley, or Grimme), intro- 
duce us to a more debatable region, where one is 
thankful to have so competent a guide. The same 
is the case where the comparative history method 
is applied (for instance, in dealing with the patri- 
archal narratives, and the origin of the tribes of 
Israel), In this connexion Dr. Konig’s examina- 
tion of Gunkel’s contrast between legend (Sage) 
and history is marked by singular ability and 
interest. Altogether the book will be found of 
much value, and deserving of study by O.T. 
scholars of all shades of opinion. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


Eusebius. 


Tue great German undertaking, entitled Dee grie- 
chischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten dret 
Jahrhunderte, which is carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Academy of Prussia, is making 
steady progress. The first volume of the Works 
of Eusebius? has now been published, edited by 
Dr. Ivan A. Heikel (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs). It 
contains three writings: (1) The Life of Con- 
stantine; (2) The Translation of Constantine’s 
Oratio ad Sanctorum Coetum; (3) The Oration at 
the Tricennalia of Constantine. Professor Heikel’s 
Introduction occupies 107 pages, and it is full of 
matter at once pertinent and well expressed. There 
is no space wasted. Eusebius himself may be an 
interesting and even a puzzling personality, but it is 
the works of Eusebius with which Professor Heikel 
has to do, and in particular the three works before 
him, and he gives himself to that, so that we are 
told all that is known and worth telling about 
them. ‘There is no translation; but, besides the 
Introduction there are textual footnotes to every 
page; and at the end complete indexes of texts, 


2 Busebtus Werke: Ester Band: iiber das Leben Con- 
stantins, Oieslaatins Rede an die heilige Versammlung, 
Tricennatsrede an Constantin. Von Dr. Ivar A. Heikel, 
Professor an der Kaiserl. Alexanders Universitat in Finland. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1902. 
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proper names, and Greek words. The last index 
fills nearly 100 pages, three columns toa page. We 
have not yet been able to examine the book by use, 
but testing it here and there, have been impressed 
with its German thoroughness and the wonderful 
accuracy of its proof-reading. This edition of 
Eusebius will take the place of all others. 


————— 


Some GFrenc8 Books. 


In the year 1898 M. Israel Lévi published an 
edition of Sirach 39! to 49" in the recently dis- 
covered Hebrew, with Introductions, a Translation 
(in French) and Notes (both critical and expository). 
He has now published the second volume of that 
work. It contains chaps. 3°-167°; extracts from 
18, 19, 25, 26; 3111-333; 3519-3877; 4911 to the 
end. That is to say it contains all the rest that 
has yet been discovered. In the two volumes, 
which are published by M. Ernest Leroux in Paris, 
we have the whole of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus 


‘yet unearthed, with the best available commentary, 
and with all other information in its most scholarly 


and compact form. 


No French (or Swiss) commentator has taken 
a strong hold on English readers since Godet. 
Perhaps no man has given himself with a like 
combination of gifts, both natural and spiritual, to 
the exposition of Scripture. We should be most 
unwise, however, if we were to imagine that the 
exposition of Scripture is at a standstill in Godet’s 
fatherland, or had nothing to teach us. The new 
edition of Dr. Bonnet’s commentaries is in touch 
with the latest scientific knowledge, and at the 
same time manifests much originality of treatment. 
St. John’s Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
appear in one volume, revised and enlarged by 
M. Alfred Schroeder (Lausanne: Georges Bridel 
et Cie). With the keenest sensitiveness to criticism 
M. Schroeder unites the frankest evangelical fer- 
vour. This is the great distinction between the 
German and French commentator—the German is 
content to be scientific, the Frenchman or Swiss 
wishes to be religious also. And his religion (or 
even his unction) does not hinder but only tests 
his science, 

The notes are full, but the introductions are 
brief. There is only one complaint we make— 


with English work ; there is no lack of know. 
of German. ; 


M. Victor Lecoffre of Paris has begun the publi- — 
cation of a ‘Library of Church History.’ Five 
volumes are already issued, and many are under 
way. Of those already issued two have been sent — 


for review. They are Le Grand Schisme @ Occident 
by L. Salembier, and L’L£eglise et les Origines de 
la Renaissance, by J. Guiraud. They appear in 
what we call crown 8yo, well printed, and of course 
unbound. The price of each volume is 3 fr. 50c. 

We cannot write Church History so well as 
French theologians can. We cannot combine 
grace of style with accuracy of description so 
perfectly. Both these volumes are what we should 
call masterpieces, and yet they take their place 
without distinction in the series. In one respect, 
however, we can surpass the French _ historian. 
We can usually be more tolerant. It seems to be 
difficult for a French theologian to avoid being an 
advocate. We can be more like a judge. It must 
be confessed, however, that these volumes are as 
free from bias as one could desire. It is evident 
that the utmost care has been taken to be historical 
rather than polemical. If they were well trans- 
lated, they would serve a good purpose in the 
English tongue. 


Wisceffancous. 


THE 4th ‘ Abtheilung’ of the Zheol. Jahresbericht 
(Schwetschke & Sohn, Berlin) has reached us. 
This completes the record of theological literature 
for the year 1900, and is devoted to Praktische 
Theologie (price M.8). This issue contains also 
an obituary list prepared by Dr. Nestle. We have 
to notice at the same time that the publishers have 
issued what will prove to be an extremely handy 
volume. This, which is entitled Azbliographie 
der Theol. Litteratur, contains a complete classified 
catalogue (without the critical remarks) of all 
the works in theology that were dealt with in 
the four separate parts of the /ahresbericht. It 
will be a great convenience thus to have the 
list in a single volume, instead of having to 
turn from one to another, and the price (M.2) 
is extraordinarily low (the list running to 344 
pages). 
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ave the very careful edition by 


3s Strack, who published an edition of it as 
ago as 1882, has now issued a third edition, 
roved in many ways. For exercise in reading 


being pointed, and notes explaining all peculi- 
arities, especially differences from the Hebrew of 
the O.T., being added. Yoma, Aboda zara, and 
Shabbath have also been published by Dr. 
Strack, who hopes also to issue annotated 
texts of Berakhoth and Pesachim. The full 
| title of the work before us is Die Spriiche der 
, Vater, herausgegeben und erklirt, von Professor 
- H. L. Strack. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, rgor. 


und Mythologie aller Volker, and A. Wie 
Die Unterhaltungslitteratur der alten Agypter. — 
Both these belong to the admirable series ‘ er a 
alte Orient’ (published by J. C. Hinrichs, Leip- _ 

zig), of which we have frequently spoken in terms 
of the highest commendation. Each issue of the 
series costs only 60 pfennigs, and in every in- — 
stance is the work of an expert. 


wings of the Jewish Fathers). Pro: | 


rew it will be found of much use, the text — 


tribal history of Israel. 
in commending Professor C. Bruston’s Le Cantique 


cag 


~ The Song of Deborah has a special interest for 


the O.T. student, on account of its undoubted 


antiquity and the light it casts upon the early 
We have much pleasure 


de Debora (Montauban, Librairie Laforgue) as a 
tractate that contains much valuable material 
both for the text and the exegesis of the Song. 


i Price M.1.20. Professor Bruston argues forcibly in favour 
ae ' of the author (who can be easily shown not to 

A mere notice of their appearance will suffice | be Deborah) having belonged to the tribe of 
< for H. Winckler’s Himmels- und Weltenbild der | Naphtali, and having thus been a compatriot of 
= Babylonier, als Grundlage der Weltanschauung | Barak. 


a. The MMarvels of the Day of Mentecost. 


By THE Rev. Davip SmitH, M.A., TULLIALLAN. 


WuaTEVER diversity of opinion there may be 
regarding the narrative in Acts 2, on one point 
there must be absolute unanimity—that something 
happened on that Day of Pentecost which has 
exercised a mighty influence on the history of the 
Church and of mankind. That day found the 
disciples a perplexed and timid band; it left them 
strong and courageous, conscious of their mission, 
and eager to go forth and win the world for their 
Risen Lord. Would we realize the completeness 
of the transformation? Then let us think of Peter 
quailing at the mockery of a mischievous maid- 
servant and denying his Lord in abject terror ; 
and then consider the selfsame Peter a couple of 
months later—the same, yet how different !—facing 
the Sanhedrin undaunted, and meeting their 
threats with this sublime defiance : ‘Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye ; for we cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard.’ What 
was it that wrought this amazing transformation? 


The Scriptures say it was the power of the Holy 
Ghost ; and what less can it have been? 

The Lord’s parting injunction to His disciples 
had been: ‘Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, 
until ye be endued with power from on high’; and 
they had tarried at His command. For just a 
week they waited, expecting ‘the Promise of the 
Father’; and then came the Day of Pentecost. 
In the morning at the hour of prayer—9 o’clock— 
they repaired to the Temple and seated themselves 
in the House of God (v.2) among the multitude of 
worshippers who had come up from far and near 
to the Holy City to celebrate the Feast of Harvest. 
There were a hundred and twenty of them; and, 
though they sat in a group by themselves (v.! rdytes 
50d ert rd aid), there would be nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from the other worshippers who 
thronged the Temple, save perhaps their poor 
attire and dejected aspect. 

There sat the great congregation, hushed and 
reverent, waiting till the hour should strike and 
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the voice of the priest be heard; when suddenly 
the stillness was broken by ‘a sound as of the 
rushing of a mighty wind,’ and the astonished wor- 
shippers, raising their heads which had been 
bowed in silent prayer, and looking about them, 
saw, as it were, a heavenly light gleaming on the 
faces of the hundred and twenty. drapepropevan 
yAéoou woel rvpds is the phrase, and, as Erasmus 
says, Potest geminus intelligi sensus, ut vel accipiamus 
apsas linguas fuisse sectiles, vel ut intelligamus eas € 
celo delapsas sese in singulos disctpulos fuisse dispar- 
titas. Surely the latter is the true interpretation. 
It was a light that shimmered from face to face, 
irradiating first one and then another, like the 
dawn breaking on peak after peak. The Promise 
of the Father had been fulfilled; the Risen Lord 
had baptized His waiting disciples with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. ‘What does this mean?’ the 
spectators would exclaim; and immediately those 
simple peasants, a moment ago so timid and 
retiring, burst into eloquence and declared what 
God had wrought. And, though their hearers 
were mostly strangers from distant lands, there 
was no one that did not understand the wondrous 
story. 

Now there are three marvels here: the sound as 
of the rushing of a mighty wind, the light that 
gleamed on the disciples’ faces, and that strange 
power which was given them of reaching the 
understandings of all those diverse hearers and 
stirring their emotions. Endless is the diversity 
of views which have been taken of these marvels, 
and one may well hesitate to pronounce a dogmatic 
judgment on a subject which is not only obscure 
but very sacred, and should be handled with equal 
diffidence and reverence. There are two errors to 
be avoided in the treatment of such a theme: on 
the one hand, the irreverence which would lightly 
explain difficulties away, and, on the other, the 
false reverence which clings to traditional misinter- 
pretations and encumbers the sacred text with 
alien and needless difficulties. It may be that, if 
we consider this narrative with open eyes and 
unprejudiced minds, we shall discover that it 
admits of a simple, natural, and illuminating 
explanation. 

The Descent of the Holy Spirit would, in the 
first instance, be attended by no outward mani- 
festation, according to that deep saying of our 
Lord, ‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.’ It would be an inward experience 
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in the hearts of the disciples. But scarcely hac 
the Heavenly Visitant taken possession of their 
souls when His power was felt and His presence — 
seen. He illumined their minds, revealing to 
them the meaning of the Gospel and showing 
them their high calling as the representatives and 
ambassadors of their Risen Lord. It was like the — 
illumination of a landscape by a vivid lightning- 
flash or the sudden opening of a blind man’s eyes. 
All that Jesus had done was clothed with a new 
and unthought of significance ; and words of His 
which they had forgotten or puzzled over, were 
remembered and understood. It was the fulfil- 
ment of His promise: ‘The Comforter, which is 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My 
Name, He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you.’ ; 

It was a sudden and overpowering visitation. 
An exclamation of surprise, a murmur of astonish- 
ment, broke from the lips of the hundred and 


-twenty, and there was a rustling as they rose 


in their places. Amid other surroundings the 
commotion might have attracted no attention, 
but in the breathless stillness of the Temple where 
a pinfall could be heard, the sudden stir seemed 
a very storm. It was like ‘a sound as of the 
rushing of a mighty wind, and it filled all the 


-House,’ echoing through pillared aisle and vaulted 


roof. 

The great assemblage was startled, and, looking 
round, they saw the hundred and twenty on their 
feet as they had started up in sudden surprise, and 
a strange light gleaming on their faces. What 
was it? It was a look of wonder and awe, the 
effulgence of the glory which had flooded their 
souls, the outward reflection of the holy presence 
within. What is there here miraculous or 
incredible? When Moses came down from the 
Mount after forty days and nights of communion 
with God, ‘the skin of his face shone.’ He ‘wist 
not’ of it, but the people saw it, and he seemed to 
them as one transfigured—‘ apparelled in celestial 
light.’ And is it not written of Stephen that, as 
he stood before the Sanhedrin, they ‘saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel’? 

What is there incredible or even mysterious in 
this? The flesh is the spirit’s tenement, the face 
the mirror which reflects its every emotion and 
passion, the eyes the windows through which it 
looks. It is no poetic fancy but a familiar fact 
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face with a new aspect. One of the 


2yes, the face looked plain and sad; but when 
he bandage was removed, it was transfigured into 
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ity and a sweet smile played upon it. And 


what was the secret of the transfiguration? It was 


the soul within that looked out through the 
uncurtained windows and glorified the face. How 
beautiful the plainest countenance appears when 
the lovelight is on it! What a transfiguration the 
thought of his Beatrice wrought on Dante. ‘When 
she appeared in any place,’ he says in the Vita 
Nuova, ‘it seemed to me, by the hope of her 
excellent salutation, that there was no man mine 
enemy any longer; and such warmth of charity 
came upon me that most certainly in that moment 
I would have pardoned whosoever had done me 
an injury ; and if one should then have questioned 
me concerning any matter, I could only have said 
unto him “ Love,” with a countenance clothed in 


> humbleness. And what time she made ready to 


salute me, the spirit of Love, destroying all other 
perceptions, thrust forth the feeble spirits of my 
eyes, saying, “Do homage unto your mistress,” 
and putting itself in their place to obey: so that 
he who would, might then have beheld Love, 
beholding the lids of my eyes shake.’ 

And what wonder if a like transfiguration be 
wrought on one whose soul is visited by the Love 
that excelleth? Have we not seen a man of mean 
aspect stand up before his fellows to proclaim the 
Great Salvation, and been offended by his uncouth- 
ness? But presently he spoke of Jesus and His 
Love, and, behold, what a transfiguration ! aie 


_rude tongue became eloquent, and the plain face 


shone with a strange light till it seemed like the face 
of an angel; and, looking over the congregation, 
one saw the reflection on their faces as though 
they had caught the glow. 

And now what of the sudden eloquence which 
burst from the lips of the hundred and twenty? 
Here we have the earliest mention of that 
yAwoooAahia which prevailed in the primitive 
Church. The common notion is that it was a 
supernatural endowment whereby men _ were 
enabled by sudden inspiration to speak strange 
languages. The subject is involved in much 
obscurity, but a careful perusal of the /ocus classicus, 
1 Co 14, may lead us to a somewhat different 


a” <a | 
ul | as power to transfigure the flesh and | 
ments which seem pretty decisive. 


said that, if a bandage was bound across’ 


(ve). 


conclusion. The apostle there makes two state- 
One is that, 
when a man spoke in a tongue, he spoke not unto 
men but unto God; no man understood, but in 
the Spirit he spoke mysteries (v.”). The other 
is that speaking in a tongue was like the music of 
a harp or a pipe—mere sound without words 
Hence it would appear that, when a man 
spoke in a tongue, he spoke no language whatsoever. 
Such at any rate was the Corinthian yAwooo\aAia. 
It was a sort of dithyrambic outpouring, the 
impassioned utterance of a soul in ecstasy. One is 
tempted, even at the risk of appearing irreverent, 
to trace this Corinthian yAwoooAadia to an heathen 
origin, when one remembers that in ancient days 
insanity was regarded as a divine possession, and 
that the Pythian priestess was a mad woman, and 
her frenzied ravings were accepted as inspired 
oracles. It is no wonder that St. Paul looked 
askance at the excesses of the Corinthian gdosso/a- 
lists, so alien to the sanity of the Gospel. 

It was no such frenzy that seized the disciples 
on the Day of Pentecost. Their yAwooo\adia 
was the eloquence of minds divinely illuminated 
and inspired with a holy enthusiasm. ‘Their lips 
were opened, and they spoke as they had never 
done before—‘with other tongues’ (v.*), It is 
inconceivable that they should have spoken strange 
languages, nor indeed is there anything in the 
narrative, rightly interpretated, which implies that 
they did. Greek was the universal language in the 
East at that period, and it would be perfectly 
understood by all those strangers who had come 
up to celebrate the Feast at Jerusalem. It is a 
pity that our versions should have fostered the 
prevailing error by a palpable mistranslation in v.8. 
The word there translated ‘tongue’ in A.V. and 
‘language’ in R.V. is didAexros, and here is 
Erasmus’s just comment: Grecis dialectus est 
lingue proprietas aut species, velut apud Grecos 
cum una sit lingua, guingue tamen sunt dialect, ut 
gui Grece calleat mox possit agnoscere Atticus stt 
gui loquitur, an Doricus, Lonicus, an Lacedemontus. 
The marvel was not that the disciples spoke a 
variety of unknown languages. They all spoke 
Greek, but every stranger heard the peculiar accent 
with which it was spoken in the remote province 
where he dwelt. Such is the plain meaning of 
the words fjxovoey cis Exactos TH idiq duadéxT@ 
AaAovvrwy adrav (v.5); and, as though to put the 
matter beyond the possibility of misunderstanding, 


it is added in v.11, ‘we do hear them LPNS. 
with our tongues (rais hyerépos yAdooas) the 
mighty works of God.’ It is as though there 
were an assemblage in London, and, while all the 
speakers spoke the English language, one spoke 
it with the accent of Aberdeenshire, another with 
that of Fifeshire, another with that of Lancashire, 
and another with that of Dublin; so that strangers 
from every province of the land were addressed each 
‘in his own dialect’ and ‘with his own tongue.’ 

Now what is the explanation of this marvel? 
(1) It is more than likely that the hundred and 
twenty were not all Galilzans. It was natural 
that the spectators, recognizing the eleven as 
Galileans, should leap to the conclusion that their 
followers were Galilzeans likewise and slump them 
all in the same category (v.”).. But it is probable 
that not a few of the hundred and twenty were not 
Galileans nor even Palestinians, but strangers who 
had visited Jerusalem on the occasion of some of the 
sacred festivals and had there been ‘ apprehended 
of Christ Jesus.’ Here is one of them who was 
born in Mesopotamia, and of course he speaks in 
the Mesopotamian dialect and with the Mesopo- 
tamian accent. 

(2) Even if they were all Galilzans, it is no 
wonder that their words should have gone home 
to their hearers’ hearts with a thrill as of their 
kindly mother-tongue. There is an accent of the 


well as of speech, and iat the Peiteerste alee te 
of the disciples kindled the souls of their hearers, 
it would seem no alien tongue but the voice of — 


brethren. It is told of a godly Highlander who © 


understood not a" word of English, that he once — 
visited the Lowlands and went to church in the — 
place where he was staying. On his return home © 


he dilated with much fervour on the sermon he 
had heard; and when asked how it could be that 


he had received so much edification from it when ~ 


it was preached in a strange language, he answered 
that the name C/rist had never been out of the 
preacher’s mouth. He had understood that, and 
it had been as a feast of fat things to his soul. 


Hearing that, it was as though he were listening to 


his own mother-tongue. It was with a foreign 
accent that St. Bernard spoke when he preached 
the first crusade to the nations of Northern Europe ; 
yet he roused the enthusiasm of multitudes and 
moved them to forsake home and kindred on that 
perilous enterprise, When St. Francis Xavier 
went among the savages of India and the China 
seas, he knew little or nothing of their barbarous 
tongues; yet he melted their hearts and won 
them for Christ. Love has an eloquence of its 
own, though it have no other speech than looks 
and tears. And the language of Love is man’s 
mother-tongue the wide world over. 


Qt tbe Biterary CaBle. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


OnE of the last acts recorded of James Russell 
Lowell by his biographer was to re-read Boswell’s 
Johnson for the fourth time. Would he have read 
his own biography twice? Perhaps he would, for 
he had ever a healthy interest in the things con- 
cerning himself. But will others read it twice? 
Yet it is a successful biography. It does all 
that a biography professes to do, and does it well. 
It tells us all we need to know of the life of James 
Russell Lowell, and it never wearies or worries us 
in the telling. It is just because it is so good a 
biography, just because it fulfils its proper purpose 


1 James Russell Lowell: 
Elisha Scudder. Macmillan. 


a Biography. By Horace 


so satisfactorily, that it will not be read twice. 
Having read it once we know the man. We do 
not need to read it twice. And being a biography 
and not a work of literary art, it will be read once 
by everybody, twice by none. If Boswell’s Johnson 
had been as good a biography as Scudder’s Lowell, 
James Russell Lowell would not have read it for 
the fourth time. Boswell’s Johnson is literature, 
but it is not a biography ; Scudder’s Zowe// is not 
literature, and will not last, but it is nearly as good 
a biography as it could be. 

James Russell Lowell was a prophet. Heseemed 
to be a politician. He was also known asa poet. 
He had more title to the name of critic. He might 


> ei 


e e writing of poetry. He would not spend 
€ on it, to make it even a perfect vehicle for his 
rophecies, but it was only as a vehicle for his 

yphecies that he took it up atall. He had more 


title to be called a critic. He did spend time on 
that. He read his author twice, and then laid him 
aside for a while, that he might not lose the im- | 
pression of the whole in the memory of the parts. 


He strove to be just. He would let all the ends 
he aimed at as a critic be Truth’s. And why? 
Not because he counted criticism his life’s work, 
but because he knew that the most difficult office 
the prophet has to fulfil is the office of judge. 


‘His own message he receives, and he can rush out 


into the streets with it. But other men have their 
messages from God. If they seem to differ from 
his, he must consider the difference carefully and 
take time. The office of critic is the most difficult 
office on earth’ He was also a politician. But 


that was simply because the prophet must always 


speak to the men of his own time. And Lowell’s 

time being the time of the abolition of slavery, he 
had to be conspicuously a politician or be no 
prophet. How could a man be a prophet who did 
not take a side between North and South in the 
Civil War? Lowell had even a certain ‘sagacity,’ 
as Mr. Watts-Dunton calls it, which in later years 
made him an acceptable ambassador to Spain and 
to England. But he was not a politician. He 
was a prophet, taking his side. 

Do not think that this notion that he was a 
prophet is thrust upon Lowell by the paradox 
hunter. He made the discovery himself, ‘I had 
a revelation last Friday evening. I was at Mary’s, 
and happening to say something of the presence of 
spirits (of whom, I said, I was often dimly aware), 
Mr. Putnam entered into an argument with me on 
spiritual matters. As I was speaking, the whole 
system rose up before me like a vague Destiny 
looming from the abyss. I never before so clearly 
felt the Spirit of God in me and around me. The 
whole room seemed to me full of God. The air 
seemed to wave to and fro with the presence of 
Something, I knew not what. I spoke with the 
calmness and clearness of a prophet.’ 

Lowell was born in 1819. This occurred in 
1842. He was on the threshold of manhood. 
And it is significant of God’s ways with men that 
it came when the whole manhood was moved at 


e— cf ica politic an; but he | the presence of earthly love. 
nly a prophet. He never took seriously - 


‘that will be read again. 


This is the great 
chapter in the biography. The biographer feels 
it. For a moment it seems as if the book were to 
be less a biography and more a work of art. New 
thought and deep feeling combine to produce a 
chapter of the literature that will last, the literature 
And it must be said for 
the biographer, that if he descends to prose again 
and pure biography, he does so reluctantly, and 
never loses sight of the revelation. From that day 
Lowell is a prophet even to his biographer. 

His biographer sees quite well that he was at 
least more of a prophet than anything else. ‘In 
his eager impulsive desire to right wrongs and his 
impatience at compromise, he chafed under the 
restraints laid upon him.’ He would not take time 
to be a poet pure and simple. He would be a 
poet like Isaiah or St. Paul, not polished but fervid, | 
not artistic but earnest. It worries him to read his 
proofs for press. But in order to be a prophet he 
seizes on the vernacular with its impossible spelling 
—though that spelling makes the proofs doubly 
difficult to read—and hurls the Biglow Papers at 
an astonished community of easy-goers. This is 
the language of the people, the people who feel 
the inequality of slavery. It is their own ‘A man’s 
a man for’a’ that.’ It gives them heart and hope. 
It gives them laughter—and there is triumph in 


laughter. The Biglow Pagers are Lowell’s claim 
to be a poet. But they settle his title to be called 
a prophet. 


There were poets near him who were poets 
indeed, who were only poets. He was not always 
patient with them. Bryant was one. Bryant 
thought Lowell’s poem ‘To the Past’ was sug- 
gested by a poem of his own with the same title. 
‘Does he think that he invented the past?’ asks 
Lowell, ‘and has a prescriptive title to it? I might 
have knocked him into a cocked hat in my satire 
[the ‘Fable for Critics’]. But that, on second 
thoughts, would be no revenge, for it might make 
him President, a cocked hat being now the chief 
qualification. It would be more severe to knock 
him into the middle of next week, as that is in the 
future, and he has such a partiality toward the 
past. 

The italics are ours. But Lowell was able to 
appreciate Bryant’s poetry. ‘Bryant’s ‘ Water- 
fowl,”’ he said once, ‘has begun that immortal 
flight that will be followed by many a delighted 
eye long after ours shall have been darkened.’ 
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With other poets he was more in sympathy 
throughout, perhaps because they had more of the 
prophet in them, especially with Longfellow. 
Longfellow was not the prophet Lowell would 
have made him. In an early letter to Longfellow 


he says: ‘Christ has declared war against the. 


Christianity of the world, and it must down. 
There is no help for it. The Church, that great 
bulwark of our practical paganism, must be 
reformed from foundation to weathercock. Shall 
we not wield a trowel, nay, even carry the heavy 
bricks and mortar for such an enterprise?’ Long- 
fellow read that, and listened to Lowell personally, 
but he never felt the ‘burden.’ ‘Lowell passed 
the morning with me,’ he notes in his diary under 
date 23rd October 1845. ‘Amiable enthusiast! 
He proposes to write a book in favour of fanati- 
cism.’ But yet, when Longfellow’s sixtieth birth- 
day occurred in 1867, Lowell, whose love never 
wavered, wrote a poem, and printed it in the daily 
paper which he knew would be laid on Longfellow’s 
breakfast-table. 

But what do prophets do for us? That is to 
say, What has Lowell done? There are three 
things which might be mentioned. He looked to 


the future. His Paradise lay BT not . ae ith 
the poets in the past. He also linked himself. with 
the past. A prophet must be in the successio 
He must not speak from himself; but what he 
hears, that he must speak. And all the prophets - 
receive the same message, to be applied by them — 
to the circumstances of their own day. Lowell did © 
not bring slavery to an end. Neither did St. Paul. 
But Lowell linked himself to St. Paul and said, 
‘God made man in His own image.’ And when 
the day came for the practical vindication of that 
principle, Lowell was where St. Paul would have 
been. Finally, he believed in God as the God not 
of the dead but of the living. He believed that 
God was the God of this world. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but 
record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and 
the World ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne, — 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, ray behind the dim 
unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
His own. 


Lowell wrote that. 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE-CONELICT OF TRUTH. 


Mr. Capron is a very clever man and a very 
skilful debater. He has written a great book on 
the Creation, developing in it a line of defence 
(or rather of attack) which he suggested in an 
earlier and smaller volume a year or two ago. 
He has met the men of science on their own 
ground, accepted their principles and adopted their 
very words, and he has proceeded to prove that 
the account of the Creation in Genesis is strictly 
and scientifically true. 

We are not convinced by the book. ‘There are 
places where it seems to prove too much; we feel 
under the glamour of Mr. Capron’s clever rhetoric 
all through. But as an answer to Huxley or 
Haeckel it is perfect. Huxley would not have 
condescended to notice Mr. Capron. He had 
a cunning and convenient way of selecting 
antagonists with name and position and without 


1 The Conflict of Truth. By F. Hugh Capron. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1902. 


the necessary equipment. Haeckel will not notice 
him either. He is too well satisfied with his own 
impossible and ridiculous position to notice any- 
body. But the innumerable multitude who care 
for the truth more than for Huxley or Haeckel 
will see that if the account of the Creation in 
Genesis is wrong, it is not Huxley nor Haeckel 
nor even Herbert Spencer that is entitled to say so. 

We are not convinced by the book, because we 
feel that it ignores the origin or at least the 
affinity of the Creation narratives in Babylonian 
lore. That the narratives in Genesis and the 
narratives on the Babylonian tablets are the same 
in substance no one can doubt. Mr. Capron 
would perhaps answer that the author (or authors, 
for he does not touch the critical questions) 
of the Genesis narratives was instructed to 
separate out the polytheism and error from the 
Babylonian account, and even to bring it into line 
with the scientific discovery of all time. But that 
would have demanded another chapter, perhaps 
several chapters, 
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mmon division of the Bible 


HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY.! 


The Dean of Christ Church undertook a bold 
task when he determined to show that historical 
Christianity—the Christianity that existed before 
criticism was born—is the best religion yet dis- 
covered for the life of man. He found that the 
two greatest religious needs of man are Com- 
munion with God and Immortality. These needs 


all the highest religions have tried to satisfy. But 


they have all miserably failed. In Greece art rose 
till it reached a climax and then declined. At 
its climax the art of Greece became a permanent 
possession for mankind. But the religion of 
Greece has done nothing for mankind. Only the 
religion called Christianity has enriched the world 
and satisfied the soul of man. 

And it is historical Christianity. Dean Strong 
does not deny a place to criticism, but it is the 
Gospels as they stand that have made the im- 
pression upon men, it is the Christ of the Gospels 
that has given them communion with God and 
brought life and immortality to light. In the 
result there is a prominent place even for the 
Fourth Gospel. And thus Dean Strong will let 
the keenest critical dissecting knife carve away. 
Christ and the Christianity of Christ have been, 
and will still be, the supreme satisfaction of the 
life of man. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION.? 


Mr. Kidd is an evolutionist. That is nothing, 
however. We are all evolutionists now. Mr. 

1 Historical Christianity the Religion of Human Life. 
By Thomas B. Strong, B.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Frowde, 1902. 

2 Principles of Western Civilization. 
Macmillan, 1902. 
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By Benjamin Kidd. 


| Kidd is a Darwinian. 


He. has shown that the | 
‘into elements | 


Darwin. 
does he look before; Darwin only looked after. 
He holds that Darwin as an evolutionist had this 
great defect, that he thought all the struggle for 
existence was in favour of the existing individuals, 
to make them as nearly perfect as possible. Mr. 
‘Kidd shows that it has no such purpose. The 
struggle for existence is all in behalf of those that 
have yet to be born. 

Darwinism rests on two conceptions. ‘The first 
is that the rate of increase of all living creatures 
is so enormous that if unchecked it would speedily 
overreach the conditions of existence. The second 
is that in all forms of life individuals show a 
tendency to variation, together with the capacity 
of transmitting these variations to their offspring. 
These two principles produce the phenomenon 
which Darwin described as Natural Selection, and 
which constitutes the right of the name Darwinism 
to exist. Out of the hosts of living creatures 
that come into the world, a few are always selected 
to continue their kind. They are selected natur- 
ally. They are selected because they have 
acquired certain characteristics which give them a 
superiority in the battle of life. They survive and 
propagate ; the rest perish. Thus the earth moves 
on, and the living beings in it steadily advance 
toward perfection, and its sky is not blackened 
nor its green grass devoured by even the most 
prolific of the creatures which swarm upon the 
face of it. 

Darwinism as thus outlined ‘has stood the test 
of attack and examination from innumerable 
points of view in one of the most strenuous and 
remarkable intellectual periods in history.’ It 
holds its ground. But within the most recent 
years a remarkable discovery has been made, a 
remarkable development of Darwinism has taken 
place. Darwin understood that whenever an indi- 
vidual possessed characteristics which gave it a 
better chance in the struggle for existence, that 
individual was benefited by the possession. It is 
not so. The great discovery has been made that 
the individuals do not exist for themselves but 
for their posterity. Their advantage in the race 
of life is not theirs but their offspring’s. Darwin 
said, ‘Natural Selection works solely by and for 
the good of each being.’ “Mr. Kidd and others 
have discovered that Darwin was wholly wrong. 
In the struggle for existence the individual and 


He even goes one payer a: 
He looks before and after, especially 
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the present are ever sacrificed in the interests of 
the future and the race. The title of Vatural 
Selection must now give place to the title of Pro- 
Jected Efficiency. 

One result is this. It is no advantage that any 
creature should live long. Darwin thought it was. 
It seemed to give more time for the development 
and enjoyment of the useful qualities. But now 
that we see that the individual exists for the sake 
'- of posterity, a long life is a positive hindrance. 
If it has lived long enough to propagate its 
kind and pass on its acquired characteristics, the 
sooner the individual dies and makes way for the 
next generation to do the same, the better for the 
process of evolution. 

Now this principle of Projected Efficiency 
applies to human society as well as to the lower 
animals. It is the principle in which progress 
has been made in all the ages of the world, and 
especially in the civilization of the Western nations 
within the Christian era. Let Mr. Kidd’s book 
prove and illustrate that position. Critics have 
been crying it down, but it is a great book, and will 
outlive the critics’ envy. We do not think, how- 
ever, that the discovery is so new as Mr. Kidd 
would have it. Was it not made long ago by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews when 
she said (Harnack assures us that Priscilla is the 
author), ‘These all, having had witness borne to 
them through their faith, received not the promise, 
God having provided some better thing concerning 
us, that apart from us they should not be made 
perfect’? 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION.! 


Apostolic Succession is not the title of Canon 
Henson’s book. His title is Godly Union and 
Concord. And no doubt his own title is the more 
dignified and comprehensive. But Apostolic 
Succession is the subject of the book. It is Apos- 
tolic Succession that is the hindrance, in Canon 
Henson’s belief, to godly union and concord, and 
from first to last Apostolic Succession is in his 
mind and ours. 

Canon Henson does not believe in Apostolic 
Succession. He believed init once. In a frank 
and positively fascinating preface, he tells us that 
once he wrote to the Z7mes protesting against the 


1 Godly Union and Concord. By the Rev. H. Hensley 
Henson, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Murray, 1902. 
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: : a 
action of the late Bishop of Worcester in admitting 


Nonconformists to communion at Grindelwald ; 


and a little later he wrote to the Gwardian 
criticizing a sermon of Archdeacon Sinclair which 
advocated a recognition of the non-Episcopal 
Churches. But he has come to think that he was 
wrong, and says so. He said so some time ago, 
first in one volume and then in another. But it 
was not till he said so boldly in the pulpit of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and with the authority 
of a canon of Westminster, that people stayed to 
listen to him. 

Canon Henson has delivered a number of 
sermons on Apostolic Succession in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and one or two elsewhere, and it 
is these sermons that he has now published under 
the title of Godly Union and Concord. Now it 
may be said’at once that they are deeply interest- 
ing sermons, and that their deepest interest lies 
in the preacher’s personality. Canon Henson 
preaches himself. Not offensively, not instead of 
Christ, but his own mind, his own convictions, 
himself. He holds back nothing of what he has 
received. But, besides that, there is the interest 
of scholarship. Canon Henson has studied his 
subject. He did not deny his own past without a 
struggle, it came as the result of the evidence, and 
he searched for the evidence and sifted it for 
himself. In the preface to this volume he criticizes 
Canon Moberly’s Alinisterial Priesthood in a way 
which shows that he knows what he is speaking 
about. Canon Moberly is a scholar too. It is not 
on that ground that Canon Henson has the best of’ 
him, it is on the ground of resolution to be guided 
by the evidence. But if he were not a scholar he 
would not know the points to touch, he would not 
see where Canon Moberly’s theories clash with 
fact. 

And then, finally, there is the interest in this 
book, and an intense interest it is, of the forlorn 
hope. Canon Henson does not realize that yet. 
He knows that there are two classes who will have 
nothing to do with him, but he does not know that 
there is not one class who will say, Well done. 
He does not know how absolutely forlorn his hope 
is. One might expect that the ‘non-Episcopal 
Churches’ as he calls them, might hail him brother, 
but they will not do so at present. They say 
they have had ‘Irenicons’ and things of that 
kind too often. They do not ask recognition. 
They have a higher sanction than Canon Henson 


e them or any who may agree with Canon 


nson, and they are content. For the present 
ask to be left to do their own work for God. 
on Henson is leading a forlorn hope, and 
en he sees that, we shall learn how heroic he 
cally is. 


= CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION! 


The Bishop of London called together a certain 
number of Church of England theologians to his 
palace at Fulham and set them down to discuss 
Confession and Absolution, He wavered between 
that and the relation of National Churches to the 
Church Catholic. He decided in the end that 
Confession and Absolution was more pressing and 
more likely to unite the theologians. He chose 
his theologians carefully and well. Canon Hay 
Aitken, Father R. M. Benson, Canon Body, Dr. 
C. V. Childe, Principal Coles of the Pusey House, 
Principal Drury of Ridley Hall, Principal Gee, 
Viscount Halifax, the Hon. Canon Lyttelton, 

~ Canon Mason, Canon Moberly, Chancellor Smith, 

Dean Strong, Professor Swete, and Prebendary 

Wace—that is the list. You see how they repre- 

sent every shade of theological opinion within the 

Church. The Bishop of London told them to 

spend two days, with two sessions in each; he 

would not be present himself and no reporter 
would be present, but Dr. Wace, who was chosen 

Chairman, would take some notes, and he himself 

would attend at the close of the last session and 

pronounce the benediction. It all came off. The 
book before us has been made out of Dr. Wace’s 
notes, corrected by each of the speakers. 

The first impression is admiration of Dr. Wace’s 
ability as a reporter. The gist of the speeches is 
here, and all is most intelligible and orderly. The 
book will live, not only on account of the historic 
occasion which gave it birth, but on account of its 
actual contribution to the ‘pressing’ subject with 
which it deals. The result of the Conference was 
expressed by the Chairman to the Bishop at the 
close of the last sitting. The members all agreed 
that our Lord’s words in St. John’s Gospel, ‘Whose- 
soever sins ye remit,’ etc., were addressed not to 
the apostles or clergy only but to the whole 
Church; and they further agreed that Confession 


3 ee aa and Absolution: Report of a Conference held 
at Fulham Palace on 30th and 31st December roor, and 
rst January 1902, Longmans. 


and Absolution (private of course) were permitted 


by the formularies ‘ under certain circumstances.’ 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM.? 


When the Dean of Gloucester wrote his history 
of the Church of England he called it 4 History 
jor the People. He has now written a history of 
Early Christianity. He might have called it 4 
History for the People also. Its purpose is plain. 
Perhaps Dr. Spence cannot write but for the 
people. This book in any case demands no 
previous study and demands the very minimum of 
study now. It is written for the people. 

Now it is clearly impossible to write a popular 
history of Christianity covering that immense and 
momentous period ‘from 64 .D. to the Peace of 
the Church in the Fourth Century’ in a few pages. 
Accordingly, Dean Spence’s publishers have given 
him scope. The volume is a thick octavo of 560 
pages. Besides this generosity of space, however, 
they have added to the book a large number of 
full-page engravings, the first of which is done in 
green and gold. They have entered into the plan 
and resolved to make it, out and out, a history for 
the people. 

The history is divided into great spaces with 
attractive titles. ‘Nero,’ ‘The Revival of Pagan- 
ism,’ ‘A Chapter of Martyrdoms,’ ‘The Catacombs 
of Rome,’ are some ofthe chapter headings. 
These titles indicate subjects which are worth 
pursuing. They are pursued at some length. 
Less interesting matters are left alone. The main 
thing is to get the people to read. And when a 
good subject is in hand it would be folly to drop 
it when the people are interested in it, for the sake 
of symmetry or completeness. To tell the people 
the story even of the Catacombs is to accomplish 
something. 

Dean Spence says he has worked his history 
mainly off contemporary records and remains, It 
is difficult to understand that. Of course he has 
read Eusebius and the ‘Cambridge Texts and 
Studies.’ But he has read Neander also and 
Milman and Schaff, even the ‘ Eras of the Christian 
Church.’ There is no fault to be found with that. 
It is not what one reads that makes the difference, 
it is what one does with the reading. On the 
whole the Dean of Gloucester uses his materials 

2 Early Christianity and Paganism. By H. Donald M. 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Cassell. 
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well. He has not the supreme gift of language 
which makes the reading alive and irresistible. 
But he is orderly and reasonable, and never rests 
content unless he has made the matter intelligible. 
There are a few misprints. We have noticed that 
Ramsay’s book is sometimes called ‘The Church 
and the Romah Empire’; we notice Bithynia spelt 
Bythinia, Barlaam Baalaam, and, worse than all, 
Professor J. Rendel Harris is called S. Reader 
Harris wherever he occurs. 


THE PSALMS IN THREE’/COLLECTIONS.! 


A new commentary on the Psalms, for that 
matter a new commentary on any book of the Bible 
now, must justify its existence. And the only justi- 
fication is that, better than other books, it translates 
the Psalms into the language of to-day. It need 
not present us with a formal and complete render- 
ing, though Dr. King does that in the work before 
us. It need not follow the customary method of 
explaining clause by clause and phrase by phrase 
in footnotes, though Dr. King does that also. 
One of the best recent commentaries is Mr. 
Rackham’s Acts, and instead of a translation he 
gives a free and easy paraphrase, instead of foot- 
notes he discourses easily but most accurately in 
the body of his book and in good round type on 
the author’s meaning and its application to our 
day. The manner used to bé everything, it is 
nothing now. Two things only are asked now: 
Does this commentator know his author intimately, 
and can he make him intelligible to us? 

Some years ago Dr. E. G. King published the 
first part of a new commentary on the Psalms. In 
three ‘Collections’ he said it would appear. That 
was the first Collection. He has now published 
the second. It contains Pss 42-89, or Books ii. 
and ili. of the Psalter. Out of the multitude of 
commentaries on the Psalms that first Collection 
rose, and was well received. Daily use has in- 
creased men’s respect for it. The author is a 
scholar. Without parade of reference, he shows 
that he has read the commentators that have gone 
before him as well as the Psalms themselves. But 
his great merit is that he is not so literary as 
human. The usual symbols J, E, D, P are known 
to him. But they are more than literary symbols. 
They are men and address men. They do not 


1 The Psalins in Three Collections. Part II. Second Collec- 
tion, By E. G. King, D.D. Deighton Bell. 
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write pacaiisel they are writers, but re 
are men. So is it with all the nameless Psalmi 


And this humanity enables Dr. King to fix dates. Ss. 
His Psalmists are not incapable of imitating the 2 
ancients, but they are more concerned to declare 


the truth as they tinderstand it, and their place in 


the historical training of Israel can be fixed with — 


sufficient closeness. 

The interest of this book is human then. Not 
human as opposed to Divine, though the old notion 
of a mechanical dictation is far enough from Dr. 
King’s idea of inspiration. It is human as opposed 
to literary. The Psalmists move amongst men. 
They receive and they give. And so across the 
centuries they take our hand. We have made 
progress even in the conception of God and truth 
since their day. That is one of the very lessons 
the Psalter teaches us. But our aspirations, our 
highest hopes, are theirs also. They speak for us 
when we are most moved. 


THE HARMONY OF THE COLLECTS, 
EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. By Melville 
Scott, M.A. (Bemrose). — To preach from the 
Gospel and Epistle for the day is one thing, to 
teach them is another. Yet they were chosen to 
be taught. How they fit in, and how the Collect 
fits in with them, day after day throughout the 
year, and what lessons then arise naturally out of 
them—that is the object Mr. Scott has had in 
writing his book. His book is a complete course 
of systematic theology, and there is not the simplest 
believer but may follow it all. 


SHALL WE UNDERSTAND THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. T. Rhondda Williams (B/ack).— 
More and more the willing preacher is finding it 
possible to adjust himself to the new interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament with its new con- 
ception of the God of the Old Testament. More 
and more he is finding some such adjustment 
profitable and victorious. Mr. Rhondda Williams 
writes as a strong man running a race. He has 
lost nothing, he says. He says he has gained 
precious and enduring substance. One sweeping 
chapter is on ‘The Idea of a Devil” He runs 
risks in that chapter, but he is very courageous, 
and his courage tempts-us to run risks with him. 


THE FIRST THINGS. By the Rev.* John 
Buchan (S/ackwood).—Mr. Buchan first asks the 


working men. He accepts it as—well, 


1 can only be called a miracle of unbelief— 
as the method whereby God, the God and 
er of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
erns all His creatures and all their actions. 
accepts evolution. But that demands a re- 
examination and restatement of all the funda- 
mental things of the Faith—the Creation, the Fall, 
the Fatherhood of God, the groaning and travail- 
ing Creature. It is all done under the influence 
of the evolutionary acceptance, and yet all the old 
doctrines are held with all the old definiteness. 
If Calvin had been alive in Darwin’s day, he would 
have accepted Darwinism (readier than some of 
us), and been a Calvinist still. 


LIFE AND LIBERTY. By the Rev. Gordon 
B. Watt, M.A. (Chr. Zit. Co.).—The teaching of 
this little book—the very tone, the very attitude, 

as well as the substance, of it — reminds one 

strongly of the late G. H. C. Macgregor. And 
that is to bestow great praise on the book, to 
secure it a great circulation. 


IS CHRIST INFALLIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE TRUE? By the Rev. Hugh M‘Intosh, 
M.A. (Z. & Z. Clark).—A third edition of this 
book has already been issued. It is unabridged 
but cheaper. Mr. M‘Intosh is himself astonished 
at its success. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE: DEUTERONOMY. 
By C. Wilkins, M.A., B.D.—I. anp II. SAMUEL. 
By James Sime, M.A., F.R.S.E. (Dent).—The 
editor of this series has gone out of the beaten 
track in seeking for his commentators, and in so 
doing he has recorded some welcome surprises. 
If his men had had more space. But even within 
their space they occasionally show the hand of a 
cunning workman. The Introductions give the 
best opportunity. In both volumes they are worth 
reading, though Mr. Sime’s is more for reading 
than remembering. His task was the more 
difficult, and he has not all the technical famili- 
arity that he should have had. We are not sure 

- if he has discovered how difficult his task was. 


THESDIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE 


| SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAME 
| By David M. M'‘Intyre (Drummond). —' 
| Reformation, we are told, substituted an infallible 


i d force working blindly, a conception | Bible for an infallible Church ; now we are trying | 


| still. 


to subsitute an infallible Saviour for an infallible 
Bible. But we are not all trying To Mr. 
M‘Intyre and to many more the Bible is infallible 
This is his afologia for it. It is a generous, 
fine-toned, well-informed afologia. And after all 
we find that it is the infallible Christ that is most 
dear to him. If Jesus had not said ‘Moses and 
the prophets,’ Mr. M‘Intyre would not have urged 
so earnestly the divine. authority of the Old 
Testament. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE FOX 
(Headley Brothers).—The great classics of Re- 
ligion are few, but Fox’s Diary is among them. 
Let them be gathered into the library and read. 


Most of them are now easily and attractively — 


accessible. Messrs. Headley Brothers have pub- 
lished for the Friends’ Tract Association Zhe 
Journal of George Fox in two handsome volumes 
at a most moderate price. It is called the eighth 
edition. Eight editions in two centuries! And 
the modern novel which is.wholly of the earth, 
earthy, will run into eight editions in eight months. 
For still the many savour not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of men. And yet this 
is just the book to show how certainly the few are 
right, the many wrong. George Fox often called 
his contemporaries before God’s judgment seat. 
God’s judgment seat is here. His enemies were 
very numerous, his friends very few; yet who 
would be found to take his enemies’ side to-day? 
We see them stand before God’s judgment seat: 
out of their own mouths we hear their judgment. 


TWENTY-TWO TALKS ON EVERYDAY 
RELIGION. By T. L. Cuyler, D.D., LL.D. 
(Isbister).—The old-fashioned sermon was three 
heads and an application, and the application 
cost the preacher more than the three heads. 
Here are twenty-two applications. Dr. Cuyler 
has no time now to write sermons, he has time 
only for applications. He can write applications 
better than any man living. ‘They have all the 
doctrinal pith of a great sermon in them, and 
yet they are thoroughly practical. His mind is a 
literary mind, and it has been won for the king- 
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dom, so that all he says is for God’s glory, and all 
is in most exquisite literary form. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE: CORINTHIANS. 
By J. Massie, M.A., D.D. (/ack).—Professor 
Massie has the keenest intellectual interest in the 
New Testament. Almost any book could be put 
into his hands, and he would do it well. He has 
done the Epistles to the Corinthians very well 
‘indeed. Long familiarity has shaken out all the 
irrelevant things and left the essential matters 
exposed to view. The difficult places are seen 
to be difficult, and sometimes their difficulty is 
resolved. Especial care is spent in the explanation 
of the apostle’s thought, that the purpose of the 
Epistles may be seen to be fulfilled in them. And 
this is accomplished by having the utmost respect 
for the apostle’s felicity of language. St. Paul 
was no blunderer with words. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By Henry H. Mont- 
gomery, D.D. (Zongmans).—In this summary Dr. 
Montgomery confines himself to the work of the 
S.P.G., the C.M.S., and the L.M.S. And even of 
these three agencies he gives but a sketch. Yet 
he knows the field, and can select with judgment. 
He also affords the means of fuller study by re- 
commending a list of books at the head of every 
chapter. And above all, what he does say is 
memorable, for his love abounds in knowledge 
and in all discernment. The little book fulfils its 
practical purpose admirably, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THESSA- 
LONIAN EPISTLES. By E. H. Askwith, B.D. 
(Macmilian).—Mr. Askwith has re-examined all 
the old objections to the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, and even suggested 
some new ones. He is wise to suggest all the 
objections he can think of, and so prevent objectors 
to come.’ And he makes out a good case, a 
marvellously strong case indeed. What classical 
book of the first century could stand so searching 
and unbiassed an examination? But the most 
original contribution which Mr. Askwith has made 
is on the eschatology of the Second Epistle. That 
is the great difficulty. He has handled it with 
much subtlety and persuasiveness. 


WORDS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By the 
late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. (Mace- 
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millan).—This is no doubt the last eee we 
shall have from the late Bishop of Durham. iis” 
not altogether new. Its contents range, indeed, 
from 1866 to 190%. It is all good, however. And — 
it has the marks of finality on every page. First" 
come three sermons on ‘ Disciplined Life’; next five 
sermons—addresses on certain signs of the life of — 
the Spirit within the Christian community ; and then 
five sermons which partake of the nature of pro- 
phecy and look toward the future. The last is 
the sermon delivered to the miners on the 20th 
July r901r. Perhaps the Article which most clearly 
covers them all is this: ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’ And yet how different was the 
Bishop’s conception of the Church from the so- 
called Catholic, or even the extreme Anglican 
one. ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,’ he 
seems to say in every sentence of every sermon, 
but he does not define boundaries and erect 
barbed-wire fences. ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church,’ he says, and his eyes are toward 
the future. Udi ecclesia ibi Christus—yes, he is 
willing to take the sentence that way, for he 
remembers, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end,’ and he calls it ‘the crowning 
promise.’ 


DANIEL IN THE CRITICS’ DEN. By Sir 
Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D. (JVisdet).—It is 
a pity that Sir Robert Anderson chose so ephemeral 
a title. It may give his book greater popularity, 
but it will scare away the earnest student. And it 
is the earnest student that in the end decides the 
mind of the public. It is also a pity that he has 
not taken more time and made more modifications. 
There are statements which the unlettered reader 
will see to be too sweeping. But he has no patience 
with hesitation. He says in one place ‘ Dr. Driver 
(more suo) takes a middle course, and brands it as 
doubtful, He himself is never doubtful about 
anything. It makes his book the more delightful 
reading to those who are wholly with him, but it 
makes the earnest student sometimes doubtful 
about him. For there ave difficulties in Daniel. 


Se 


THE DIACONATE OF JESUS. By C. R. 
Davey Biggs, D.D. (2ivingtons).—Dr. Biggs would 
have the distinction between priest and deacon 
made more emphatic. It is clear enough in the 
Prayer-Book, but it is ignored in practice. Now 
the model for the deacon is the Auman life of 
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Jesu He was here as ‘one that served’ (6 

_ Staxovdv). And the deacon will find the pattern 
of his service in the year (the acceptable year) of 
_ Jesus’ public ministry in Galilee. 
as deacon consisted in worship (Lk 24°), witness 
(Lk 44%), resolution (Lk 13%), and relaxation (Lk 
19°)—and in each case a must introduced the 
statement of it. 
let him say, ‘I must.’ Do not become a deacon 
» if you can help it. 


THE CONTINENTAL REFORMATION, 
By the Rev. B. J. Kidd, B.D. (2Rivingtons).— 
Within the bounds of one of the Oxford Church 
Text-Books—and we know how contracted their 
bounds are—Mr. Kidd has given a history of the 
Reformation on the Continent quite full enough 
for the ordinary reader, and as pleasant to read as 
the most popular octavo. He is also careful as to 
fact, and fair in his judgments. The picture of 
Luther is not the masterpiece Professor Lindsay 
made it in the ‘Epoch-Makers’ series, but it is 
distinctive and memorable. Even Calvin is dis- 
covered of heroic mould. To Zwingli Mr. Kidd 
is least generous, scarcely allowing himself even 
to be just. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL SERMONS. By H.G. 
Hart, M.A. (Rivingtons).—These are not the usual 
school sermons. There is a note of distinction. 
They are extremely personal for one thing. They 
separate each boy by himself, and address him 
alone. Even as we read them we are boys in the 
school and separated to be spoken to seriously. 
And then it is simple goodness that they canonize. 
Cleverness is not once in it, nor even industry. 
Even at a public school it is the good boy that 
is made the hero. And the good boy is again 
described as he who sees most good in others. 


DISCOURSES ON PHILIPPIANS. By the 
Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D. (Rodinson).— 
These discourses are thoroughly exegetical. They 
have great merit, and it comes from the fidelity 
with which they cling to their text. Dr. Noble is 
a clever man, but he shows it here by acknow- 
ledging acleverer. He thinks that no independent 
words of his will be so weighty as the words of St. 
Paul, and he bends all his energies to let them be 
heard in their sublimity and force. There are 
sentences, even phrases, in this Epistle that de- 


Christ’s work: 


Let the deacon follow Jesus, and~ 
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mand a whole discourse for their mere elucidation, 
and Dr. Noble has given it. He does not throw 
away a pointed modern illustration, but he counts 
it his business just to let the apostle speak for 
himself. ; 


Mr. Robinson of Manchester, the publisher of 
Dr. Noble’s Discourses on Philippians, has also 
published a new edition of Charles Finney’s 
Sermons on Gospel Themes. These sermons. being 
thus made so accessible, let us lay aside all other 
statements of the evangelical faith till we have 
mastered them. , 


REDEMPTION ACCORDING TO THE 
ETERNAL PURPOSE. By the Rev. W. Shirley 
(Stock).—This is an effort to receive the doctrine 
of Evolution into the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. It is received by the appearance of a 
compromise. There is evolution for a good way, 
and then there is a gap; again the evolution goes 
on, and again there isa gap. At these gaps occur 
the special creations which the Bible records. 
Darwin admitted these gaps. He said ‘all but.’ 
Evolution, he said, all but bridged the gulf between 
life and no life, between animal and man. Mr. 
Shirley finds God’s hand, and introduces the old 
biblical doctrine of special creations at these ‘all 
buts.’ So it is rather the Catholic doctrine that 
is admitted into the bosom of Evolution, than 
Evolution that is admitted into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. Still, since at one of these 
gaps Christ can be let in, all is altered, and the 
Catholic Church has its own. 


A LAMP UNTO MY FEET. By M. Bidder 
(Stock).—This title is chosen for a most useful 
book of suggestion on the principles and practice 
of Bible study. The great question is, Why is the 
Bible studied to so little profit? Mere reading of 
the Bible may do nothing for us; deep study 
seems to do no more. We may find out our 
mistakes ourselves. But this practical book will 
reveal them to us more readily. Its chief revela- 
tion is that the study is worth little which costs 
little, though the amount of gain may not be com- 
mensurate with the anguish. We may vex our- 
selves in vain over the study of the Bible. But 
still, it is through much tribulation that we enter 
into this possession also. 
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THE TWIN SISTERS.—By John Oates 
( Stockwell).—The twin sisters are the Roman and 
Anglican Communions. Mr. Oates has written 
his book to show that Roman and Anglican are 
identical in certain doctrines and practices, that 
these doctrines and practices are unscriptural, but 
have arisen through historical corruption, and 
should now be rejected. ‘The doctrines and 
practices are the Primacy, Infallibility, Baptismal 
Regeneration, Auricular Confession, Priestly Ab- 
solution, Transubstantiation, Penance, Indulg- 
ences, and Purgatory. 


OPTIMISM AND THE VISION OF GOD. 
By B. A. Millard (Stockwell).—It is not easy to 
discuss in the pulpit the difficulties that science 
has raised up for the Christian faith. And it is 
not necessary. For some time science has been 
answering herself. The pulpit is most powerful 
when it is least apologetic. Mr. Millard is well 
informed, but he is strongest when he tells the 
story of the Cross. 


CHRIST IN ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. 
John Spence, F.R.A.S. (Stockwell).—There is 
nothing alarming in this little book. It does not 
mean that Christ is among the stars. There is no 
subtle new idolatry of the heavenly bodies intro- 
duced. The author is firmly convinced that 
Christ is all and in all, and he finds that a know- 
ledge of the stars gives one the command of many 
beautiful and impressive illustrations. It isa new 
irenicon between science and religion, and the 
only one likely to bg of use. 


THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By J. H. Weatherall, M.A. (S.S. Association).— 
Usually such a book as this would be called an 
Introduction to the Old Testament. After an 
introductory chapter—comprehensive and clear, 
which at once sets our minds at rest as to Mr. 
Weatherall’s capacity—the Hexateuch is described 
in reference to its sources and dates after the 
latest findings of the higher criticism, and then 
the books of the Old Testament are similarly 
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dealt with in order. 
popularly on the most unpopular theme without 
wasting a word. His position is not extreme, 
He gives 
We may agree or disagree, — 


Mr. Weare can» 


He has no pet theories to advocate. 
no needless offence. 
but this is a clear’ capable account of what modern 


scholarship believes regarding the way in which a 


the Old Testament came outwardly into existence. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. By 


George Forester (/WVat¢s).—There is a fine — 


pleasure in ‘objecting’ which may always be 
worth the pains it costs. But to enjoy the fruit 
of Agnosticism fully one must be less serious 
than Mr. Forester seems to be. As long as he 
holds before his mind that great sore of modern 
religion which he calls ‘Church - Christianity,’ 
every attempt at demolition may be agreeable. 
But to demolish all the reasons for an after-life 
must be painful in the extreme to one who longs 
for an after-life so ardently. What is the matter 
with Mr. Forester? He says that one of the chief 
causes of the persistent success of Church- 
Christianity is ‘atavism.’ We fear Mr. Forester 
suffers from ‘atavism’ also. His forefathers were 
agnostics, so is he. But he must not think that 
all the knowledge is on his side and all the ignor- 
ance on the other. On the last page of his book 
he quotes Mr. Leslie Stephen as saying, ‘what is 
mystery but the theological phrase for agnosticism?’ 
and agrees. It shows how much both he and Mr. 
Stephen have to learn about theology and the 
language of the Bible. 


The Books of the Month include :—C*rist the 
Way, by the Bishop of Oxford (Longmans) ; 
Renunciation, and other Poems, by William Hall, 
M.A. (Sonnenschein); Dreams and Realities, by 
G. E. Morgan, M.A. (Morgan & Scott); 47rithiof 
the Bold, by Frederick I. Winbolt (Sonnenschein) ; 
The Bible and the Critics, by the Rey. John 
M‘Ewan, D.D. (Hunter); 4 Friday Night Horror, 
by C. Stander (Passmore & Alabaster); Zhe 
Sign of the Son of Man in Heaven, by Arch. F. 
Gibson; Zhe Second Coming of Christ, by W. M. 
Pascoe (Stock). 
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Marratives of ofp 
Women.’ 


and x. of the important series ‘Studia Sinaitica,’ } 
7 Mrs. Lewis has laid readers in general, and Syriac 
mons in particular, under a fresh obligation, 


+ and has definitely increased our knowledge of a- 


' very curious literature. 

™ These ‘Select Narratives’ form the upper writ- 

_ ing of the famous palimpsest of the so-called ‘old 
Syriac’ Gospels which Mrs. Lewis discovered in 
1892, and they were written by John the Recluse, 
778 aD. Although, of course, greatly inferior 
in importance to the gospel text which lies below 
them, these narratives are not without their value 
and interest ; and Mrs. Lewis’s time and labour 
have been well spent in their publication. The 
first of the two volumes contains the Syriac text of 
eleven of the narratives, and of fragments of a 
hymn of S. Ephraim found amongst them. These 
are followed by appendices, giving the text of the 
story of Susanna; collations of the texts of the 
stories of Thecla, Pelagia, Theodosia, and Theo- 
dota; a portion of a Greek text of S. John’s 
Gospel ; fragments of a Syriac text, with transla- 
tion, of the Acts of Judas Thomas—this being 
due to Mr. F. C. Burkitt ; and a valuable note by 
John the Recluse throwing light on the colophon 
at the end of the narratives. An index of proper 
names, and eight handsome reproductions of pages 
of the famous palimpsest, complete the volume. 
In the second volume Mrs. Lewis gives a transla- 
tion of the eleven narratives, and of the hymn 
named above. These translations leave very little 
to be desired; they are characterized by a de- 
lightful smoothness, and are quite pleasant reading, 
in spite of the fact that here and there John the 
Recluse’s stories are certainly a little dull. Pre- 
ceding the translations are useful ‘introductory 
notes,’ which give some brief account of the 
holy women, together with explanations of the 
method adopted in editing the text. 

John the Recluse was not the original writer 
of these narratives: they are evidently from vari- 
1 Studia Sinaitica. IX, Select Narratives of Holy Women, 

from the Syro-Antiochene or Sinai Palimpsest, as written 
above the Old Syriac Gospels by John the Stylite of Beth- 
Mari Qanun in A.D. 778. Edited by Agnes Smith Lewis, 
M.R.A.S. Syriac Text. Cambridge University Press.— 
Studia Sinaitica. X. Select Narratives of Holy Women. 
Translated by Agnes Smith Lewis, M.R.A.S, 


In the two companion volumes, forming Nos. ix. » 


ous sources, and, so far as he can be tested, he 
reproduced them with sufficient accuracy. Some 
of the stories are known to exist in MSS written 
long before John’s day, yet the differences between 
his text and theirs are unimportant. He seems, 
too, to have resisted the temptation to import the 
marvellous into the stories, where it did not pre- 
viously exist. The marvellous certainly did not 
shock him, or he would never have given his 
readers such an extravagant tale as that of Irene ; 
yet his account of Theodosia is free from the 
miraculous, and agrees substantially with the story 
as told by Eusebius. The narratives accordingly 
are of various degree of probability, ranging from 
the almost certainly true to the almost entirely 
imaginative and legendary. How much did John’s 
pious readers believe of these stories, which some- 
times hardly rise above the level of fairy tales? 
We need not necessarily suppose that they were 
ultra-credulous—probably they read and were 
edified by them, much as we may read and be 
edified by the Pélgrim’s Progress. Admitting, 
however, that these pious monks did not believe 
to be true all the impossible incidents told in 
these narratives, we cannot so readily acquit them 
of entertaining very confused and imperfect ideals 
of Christian conduct. And this suggests a point 
of view from which these stories may be studied 
with profit. A popular religious literature gives 
no uncertain indication of the religious tone and 
ideals of its age ; and, looked at in this way, these 
narratives throw a curious light on what was then 
thought to be not unworthy of Christian martyrs, 
and presumably of those for whom they were set 
forth as examples. Thus, passing by mere ex- 
travagances, some of these heroines treat their 
parents with scant respect; some pray for ven- 
geance on their persecutors; one of them curses 
a shepherd who betrays her hiding-place ; another 
persists in a suppression of the truth, notwith- 
standing that this brings trouble and scandal on a 
whole monastery, and upon religion in general. 
All this is very strange, and is in striking contrast 
to what we find in the histories, as told by Euse- 
bius, of the martyrs of Palestine. Reading the 
vivid pages of his deathless records, we feel our- 
selves in a real world with nothing in it contrary 
to the spirit of the New Testament: but John the 
Recluse’s stories testify to a lamentable degenera- 
tion and confusion of Christian ideals ; and we 
cease to wonder that the monks, among whom the 
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tales were popular, exercised so little influence 
for good in the regions where they dwelt. At 
the same time, there is much in these stories 
which breathes a better spirit; and from every 
point of view they will well repay careful study. 
There is only one matter for regret, namely, that 
Mrs. Lewis did not print in full the text of the four 
narratives of which she has only given collations. 
Thanks to Mrs. Gibson’s careful search for errors, 


the short list of errata requires but few additions. 


Among these may be noted, in vol. x. JO on 
p. xiv, which should be 1.0; ‘twenty-eight’ on 
p. xxiv, which should be ‘eighteen’; ‘Magdu’ 


Contributions 


Gn Jnterpofation in “MmBbrostaster.’ 


THERE is a certain number of passages in the 
printed text of ‘ Ambrosiaster’s’ commentary, as 
it appears, for example, in the Benedictine (Migne, 
fatrol. Lat. xvii.) edition, which are wanting in 
the majority of MSS. I am unaware that any 
attempt has been made, in modern times, at least, 
to track these passages to their sources. I propose 
here to indicate the source of one of them, in the 
hope that others may be traceable to the same 
origin, and that some light may thus be cast on 
the vexed question of the transmission of ‘Am- 
brosiaster’s’ text. 

In the commentary on 1 Co 638 occur the fol- 
lowing words :—‘“‘ Fugite fornicationem.” Recte 
fugiendam monet fornicationem, per quam filii 
dei fiunt filii diaboli. ‘Omne peccatum, quod- 
cumque fecerit homo, extra corpus est.” [Quia 
cetera peccata, etsi per corpus generantur, non 
tamen animam ita carnali concupiscentia faciunt 
obstrictam et obnoxiam, quem ad modum com- 
misceri facit animam cum ipso corpore usus 
libidinis, agens in opere carnalis fornicationis ; 
quia in tantum adglutinatur anima corpori, ut in 
ipso momento nihil aliud cogitare homini liceat 
aut intendere, quia ipsam mentem captiuam subdit 
ipsa submersio et absorbitio! libidinis et con- 
cupiscentiae carnalis. Unde subditur:] “Qui 


? It was this word which gave me the scent. See my note 
in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae i. (1900), s.v 
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on p. 113, which should be o ‘Magecolie 
p. 67, ‘the besoms of the prison-house’” nat 
represents the original. In vol. ix., 
in the list of errata, is an obvious printer’s slip for 
So.c03}. These, however, and a few other 
trifling errors, the ‘critical reader will correct for 


himself; they do not detract from the general 


excellence of these volumes; and Mrs. Lewis, and 
those who have assisted her, are to be congratu- 


lated on the successful carrying through of a — 


difficult and important work. 
ALBERT BONUS. 


| Alphing ton, Exeter. 


and Comments. 


autem fornicatur, in corpus suum peccat.” Osten- 
dit grauissimum,’ etc. 

The passage within square brackets is inter- 
polated from Augustine, Sermones, 162, 2 (asermon 
on the above text), a document which is known 
only from the excerpts of Eugippius. Knoll’s 
edition of the latter in the Vienna Corpus (vol. ix. 
p. 1028, 2 ff.) offers some trifling differences of text, 
which do not affect the argument. The Benedic- 
tines, in their note on the passage of ‘Ambrosiaster,’ 
say: ‘ Hic articulus abest a mss. nostris, at contra 
in cunctis exstat edit.’ The passage is absent also 
from seven of Father Brewer’s MSS, collations of 
which he has lent me, and, according to Ballerini, 
from the MSS of Monte Cassino and Monza 
Rabanus Maurus, bishop of Moguntiacum (Mainz) 
in the ninth century, in his vast commentary on 
the Pauline Epistles, which is a ‘catena’ of pass- 
ages from patristic commentaries, including those 
of ‘ Ambrosiaster’ and Augustine, reads the above 
passage thus (Migne, AZ. cxii. col. 60a) :— 
‘“ Fugite fornicationem.” Recte fugiendam monet 
fornicationem per quam filii dei fiunt filii diaboli. 
‘““Omne peccatum quodcumque fecerit homo extra 
corpus est, qui autem fornicatur in corpus suum 
peccat.” Ostendit grauissimum,’ etc. He thus 
knew nothing of the interpolated passage. It is 
probable that it exists in no MS., but as to this I 
cannot make a definite statement. If this should 
be the case, however, we should be led to the con- 
viction that the early editors added anything which 
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_ by members of the family or by slaves. 


- appeared in | ofa priest eat the holy food (Lv 2210), But, on 0 ? 


of other patristic writings, as printed, with 
ly MSS now known to us. 
A, SOUTER. 
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Wages in Ancient Jaraef. 


THERE are few references to paid workmen in 
the Old Testament, because most work was done 
Free 
labourers were a comparatively small class, and 
of these many were their own masters, smiths, 
carpenters, etc., the price of whose services is to 
be distinguished from wages paid to a worker 
wholly employed by a single master. Yet the 
‘hired servants,’ sazér, were sufficiently numerous 
to be the subject of ordinances in the later codes 
(Dt 24", Lv 22 H, Ex 12 P). The ‘hireling’ 
is not referred to in the JE legislation (Ten 
Commandments, Book of the Covenant, etc.), so 
that, apparently the class was small in early times, 
and increased with the growth of civilization. 
This increase would be furthered by the attempt 
of the Priestly Code (Lv 255) to minimize the 
slavery of Jews. Still even in the Apocrypha 
and the N.T. there are comparatively few refer- 
ences to ‘hired servants.’ The ‘hireling’ seems 
to have been at the mercy of his employers as to 
the amount of his wages and even as to getting 
them paid at all. Both the prophets and the law 
intervene on his behalf in this matter (Dt 24”, 
Jer 2218, Mal 3°); he was to be paid promptly, 
usually, as it seems, at the end of each day (Dt 
2415, Lv 1913, Job 77); but Lv 25% refers to a 
‘servant hired year by year.’ The ‘hireling’ was 
considered inferior in industry to a slave; of 
whom it is said (Dt 1518) ‘to the double of the 
hire of a hireling hath he served thee.’ In the 
earlier periods of Israelite history, when almost 
every family had its own land, it would be the 
exceptionally poor ne’er-do-well who was out with 
his kin or the foreigner who hired himself out ; 
Dt 24! speaks of the hireling as ‘poor and 
needy ... of thy brethren or of thy strangers.’ 
Naturally the connexion of the hireling with the 
family is less close than that of the slave ; he has 
no share in the family sacra; he may not eat the 
passover (Ex 12% P); nor may the hired servant 


| belief is warranted by a com- 
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| was not uncommon. 


the other hand, Moses’ grandson was hired by 
Micah of Ephraim for a yearly salary to be priest 
of his sanctuary, and afterwards transferred his 
services to the Northern: Danites in their sanctu- 
ary of Dan (Jg 17, 18). The narrative is fair 
ground for supposing that such hiring of priests 
An important class of 
‘hirelings’ consisted of the mercenary bodyguard 
of the kings. The social status of the ‘hireling’ 
was similar to that of the ‘mean white’ in the 
slave states of America. 

The term sakhér, ‘hireling,’ ‘hired servant,’ 
seems confined to persons not reckoned as be- 
longing to the family; but there must often have 
been relations who practically received wages from 


the head of a family. Jacob speaks of receiving © 


wages, sakhar, from Laban, which consisted partly 
in wives and partly in a share of the increase of 
the flocks which he tended. Doubtless, the narra- 
tive describes a typical arrangement, otherwise we 
have no information as to how the income of a 
family, in the larger Eastern sense, was divided 
amongst its members. 

In the Apocrypha, the angel Raphael, profess- 
ing himself to be a man of a distinguished Jewish 
family akin to Tobit, is hired by the latter as 
travelling companion to his son, and subsequently 
sent to collect a large debt. Apparently hired 
servants were sometimes placed in positions of 
trust. So, too, Sir 729 speaks of the ‘hireling 
who giveth thee his life (JZg. soul).’ On the other 
hand we are bidden (Sir 371") not ‘to take counsel 

. with a hireling in thy house about finishing 
his work.’ It was still necessary (Sir 344, and 
later still, Ja 5+), to denounce those who kept 
back the wages of their hired servants. Mercen- 
ary soldiers appear in 1 Mac 6”. 

In the New Testament Zebedee has a paid 
crew for his fishing-boat (Mk 17°); and hired 
servants appear in the Parables of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 1527-19) and of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard (Mt 201”). The former implies that the 
household of a wealthy man included several 
‘hired servants’; and the latter that there was a 
class of free labourers, who were, as in the O.T., 
hired and paid by the day. So, too, the reaper 
receives wages (Jn 4°°, Ja 54.) The service of the 
‘hireling’ is still lightly esteemed; ‘the hireling 

. fleeth, because he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep’ (Jn 101%); the apostles style 
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themselves and their fellow-Christians the ‘slaves,’ 
never the ‘hired servants’ of Christ. Christ’s 
ministers receive ‘hire’ from men whom they 
serve (Lk 107, 1 Ti 518, 2 Co 11°). God is said 
to give ‘hire’ or ‘wages,’ msthos (Mt: 52-208; 


Heb 11%, etc.); on the other hand, there are ‘they 
wages (opsonia) of sin’ (Ro 6”), and ‘the wages | 


(misthon) of unrighteousness’ (2 P 215), etc, 

As regards rate of wages, Judah’s payment of 
-a kid to Tamar (Gn 38!”) can hardly be brought 
into relation to our other data.: Jacob purchased 
a wife by seven years’ service, and afterwards was 
paid by a portion of the increase of the flock 
(Gn 29, 30). Micah’s Levite was promised ten 
pieces of silver (shekels), a suit of clothes, and his 
board and lodging (Jg 17! 12). No doubt this was 
fairly liberal, yet when the Danites invited the 
Levite to go with them, ‘he was pleased’ (Pody- 
chrome Bible), probably expecting a larger income. 
The angel Raphael, when acting as courier to 
Tobias received a drachma a day and all found, 
with a promise of a bonus at the end of the en- 
gagement (To 5!*). Similarly the labourers in the 
vineyard received a denarion, or denarius, whose 
value ‘was the same as that of’ the drachma ‘in 
ordinary transactions.’ The shekel contained 
rather more silver than a half-crown, and the 
denarius about four-fifths as much silver as a 
shilling. Obviously Jacob, and probably the 
labourers in the vineyard, received food. The 
mere statement of the weight of silver tells us 
nothing as to real wages, and we must not forget, 
as many do, to allow for food when that was 
given. These facts as to wages do not so much 
inform us as to the real wages of labour, but 
furnish data for determining the value of silver. 
If we may reckon the price. of wheat in New 
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| 
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| 


Testament times at from 16s. to £1 a quarter, a | 


denarius or drachma, about 93d. a day, with food, 
would be very roughly equivalent to the present 
wages of a London charwoman, about 2s. a day, 
with food, wheat being about 29s. a quarter. But 
when we consider what has been said about the 
status of the hireling, the control of the labour 


service for public works, no wages were paid e- 


yond food and lodging. The corvée was used by 
Solomon to build the Temple (1 K 58 124), and 
doubtless by other kings and nobles (Jer 22). 


W. H. BENNETT. 
New College, London, 


og pee 


‘Our Bord’ in the Sinat Spriac 
Pafimpscet. 3 


TuereE is nothing to be gained, as far as I know, 
by discussing Mr. Bonus’ statistics any further at 
present. I may, however, remark that Mrs. Lewis — 
reports, as the result of a recent examination of 
the MS., that in Jn 13%? the codex really has 
Maran (the last two letters are quite clear), 
Mrs. Lewis also detects the reading in Jn 6”, 
where the Curetonian shows no trace of it. 

J. RenpEeL HarrIs. 

Cambridge. 


of yon Fs 


The Mate of the Septuagint. 


Doers not the time approach when we may be a 
little more definite, perhaps even dogmatic, as to the 
date of the LXX?  Ifwe can, the result for biblical 
criticism will be very important. Space is 
precious, so I can deal only in brief assertions ; 
there is no room for proof. But if any of the 
assertions be challenged, we shall know better 
where we are, and proofs can then be added. To- 
day it is hardly disputed that the Pentateuch was 
translated into Greek in Egypt in the days of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ¢ 280 B.c. This is our 
terminus a quo. Only the man with some theory 
to serve has any reason to dispute that the transla- 
tion of the whole O.T. must have been finished 
before the days of the well-known prologue 


_ of Ben-Sira’s grandson, 132 B.C. (or quite possibly 


market by the employers, and the full advantage | 


which the latter took of the situation, we may be 
sure that the usual rate of wages afforded only 
a bare subsistence to the free labourer. The 
description of the miserable condition of the 


working-classes in Job 2411? will refer to hired | 


servants. In the case of the corvée or compulsory 


earlier) ; nor does the prologue indicate that the 
translation had been finished recently. Here, then, 
should be our ¢erminus ad quem. ‘The tradition is 
that the whole LXX belongs to the third century 
B.C. Of this being true there is both possibility and, 
In some ways, very strong likelihood; see Swete, 
Introd. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 22-23. What facts con- 
tradict the tradition? Facts there are really none; 
but of important suppositions there are three. 

1. That the vocabulary of many books of the 


Our lexicons till quite recently did 


proof is far from complete yet, but it all tends to 
show that it would be highly dangerous to affirm 
that any word in the LXX mus¢ be later than 200 
B.C. Swete (p. 292) gives a list of 38 words, from 


all parts of the LXX, very rare elsewhere, which | 
have now been found in papyri of the early 
Ptolemies ; and Deissmann (Bzd/e Studies) has also | 


picked out some valuable crumbs to show us how 
misleading even our best lexicons are. 

2. The Book of Daniel must be of the Maccabean 
age. Many high in repute think so; and the 
case founded on the possibilities of predictive 
prophecy is formidable. But if this one point be 
barred, as, on strictly scientific grounds, it should, 
what then? Few present-day students seem 
aware that every scrap of evidence we possess, 
apart from theories as to prophecy, points and 
points strongly to the conclusion that our Daniel 
must have been compiled before 300 B.c. Denial 
of this raises very formidable difficulties, though 
the student will certainly not find the strength of 
the case either in Canon Driver or Mr. Bevan. 

3. A good many of the Psalms must be Macca- 
bean also. Many high in repute think this too; 
but the point has always been a debatable one, 
and therefore surely not to be pressed as a crucial 
piece of evidence. 
any Maccabean Psalms has certainly been seriously 
weakened by the discovery of the Hebrew text of 
Ecclesiasticus, both because of the vocabulary of 
Ben-Sira and his actual quotations from the 
Psalter. Even Canon Cheyne, our chief ‘ Macca- 


bean’ champion, feels acutely the cogency of this | 
_ that the Hebrew Esther, one of the latest books in 
_ the O.T. canon, was then in existence, and also 
| that the Greek version with its apocryphal additions 


(Expositor, 1899, ix. 258). 

Thus we have found nothing conclusive against 
the third century date; is there anything more to 
be said in its favour? 


eS me. et 7 as en. 
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x X is late, and cannot be dated before Polybius, c. | those with a theory to maintain, that the Palestinian 

5 5o BiG. 


tend to make us think so; but the many finds of 
_ Egyptian papyri have changed everything. The. 


The case for the existence of | 


At any rate there is no | 


shred of a hint in history that the LXX was made | 


at any other time. 
pseudo-Aristeas and Aristobulos, ¢ 170 B.c., speak 
definitely only of the Law. Our next authority 
is Ben-Sira’s prologue; then comes Philo, Jew 
and Egyptian, who seems definite enough as to 


Our earliest authorities, the | 


the whole Scripture, if only he were a little earlier. | 


But any way, to this man born ¢ 4o B.c. the 


| 


LXX was no thing of yesterday, it was already © 


holy and reverend. 


i} 


and the Alexandrian canons of the O.T. were 
quite distinct. Dr. Swete does not think so. 
‘Nothing was farther from their [the Egyptian 
Jews] intention than to create an Alexandrian 
canon.’ ‘The point is one important to remember’ 
(p. 22). Indeed it is. 

Almost all agree the canon of the O.T. prophets 
must have been completed by 200 B.c. Now, 
according to every authority we possess up to 
the death of Origen, Daniel stood then in the 
canon of the prophets. There is no evidence for 
placing Daniel in the Hagiographa until we come to 
the fourth century a.p. And the testimony of St. 
Matthew, Josephus, and, in particular, the very ex- 
plicit words of Melito of Sardis, ought to be witness 
enough to all unprejudiced persons that Daniel was 
once in the Palestinian prophetic canon as well as 
the Alexandrian. Again, the stories of Susanna and 
Bel and the Dragon, so far as we know, have always 
formed part of the Greek Daniel. If the LXX was 
already a sacred document when Philo was a lad, 
then these stories cannot, as Driver would fain 
affirm, ‘be assigned without improbability to the 
first century B.c.’ There is nothing in them to 
prevent their being placed in the third century B.c., 
and their origin must go back to the days of the 
Persian monarchy. They certainly presuppose 
our Daniel, and yet their whole tone is so palpably 
different that a good while must have elapsed 
between their composition and our Daniel’s. 

Finally, we have the much-despised little note 
in the Greek Esther, which tells how this book 
was brought to Egypt in the fourth year of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, ze. either 189 or 178 B.c. The 
note may be a forgery; if so, it is a curious and 
rather aimless one. If not, it serves to show both 


was all in writing then too. 


James B. JOHNSTON. 
Falkirk. 
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‘She Carcases of Vour Poke.’ 


LEVITICUS XXVI. 30. 


somydy5y p-by oo yecns ‘nny 
Tue remarkable phrase, porbyby "15, ‘the carcases 


It is a favourite assertion of _ of your round blocks or logs,’ occurs in the M.T. 
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only here (however, cf. Jer 16!8 for a similar — 


phrase). 
The word 38, like the Syriac t > is used of 


an inert mass, and its being used here in con- | 


nexion with men and idols shows that life was 
lacking in both. 

It would seem that just as the man became a 
corpse when fallen to rise no more, so the idol 
ceased to be a god when fallen down and broken. 
Still the man might fall and yet not be dead, so 
too the god. Dagon falls before the ark of Jehovah 
and, because unbroken, is set up in his place again 
(1 S 53), but when, on the morrow, broken (like a 
man grievously wounded, to rise no more) Dagon 
is not set up in his place again. Dagon, on whom 
the hand of Jehovah had been sore (1 S 57), had 
become a 735, and so we find that Dagon is not 
mentioned again by name, save in 1 Ch 10, 
which passage after all only proves (if trustworthy) 
that the sanctuary still retained its old name of 
‘the house of Dagon.’ 

In close connexion with Lv 26° we should 
compare Ezk 6°, ‘I will lay the carcases of the 
children of Israel before their idols,’ but in the 
following verse we read that the idols ordyb3 are to 
be broken and cease, and so this passage brings 
out the same thought that life is lacking, both in 
the men’s carcases and in the broken idols, which, 
because broken, cease to have zwmina residing in 
them. Going back to earlier times, it is clear that 
the umen was not supposed to take up his 
residence in the stone until the stone was set 
up. At the place where Jacob had a Theophany, 
he set up the stone for a pillar, and poured oil 


upon the top of it, and the stone became ‘God’s | - , See oF eee. ain oem 
P P : ° | Hepa opyns Hepa exeivyn, ‘dies trae dies tla, 


house’ (Gn 2872). 
A more striking instance, however, occurs in 
Jos 2476-27. Joshua took a great stone and set it 


the stone and was looked upon as capable of 


hearing words spoken: ‘Behold this stone shall | 
be a witness against us; for it hath heard (s‘n7> | 
The Hebrew is re- | 


| by Sabatier from ‘ Gild. Sap. 1. de excid. Britann., p. 714¢,’ 


mynw) all the words, etc.’ 
markable and emphatic. 

If, then, the god only entered the stone when 
set up, it would be quite in accordance with olden 
ideas that the zzmen should leave the stone when 
fallen down and broken, and so for all practical 
purposes the god would be dead. And it is for 
this reason that we so constantly read that the 
idols and images and massébahs were to be thrown 
down and broken in pieces. 


It was, of course, not until much later that the 
idols were looked upon.as dead, even when ‘stand- 
ing’ or ‘set up.’ In Ps 106% we read: ‘They ate 
the sacrifices of the dead,’ referring to the orgies” 
at Baal-peor. But at the time spoken of, the 
idols (massébahs, or whatever else they might have 
been) were certainly standing. The enlightened 
writing-prophets had taught that the gods of the 
people round about were no gods. And the 
writer of Ps 106 (see vv.46 and 47) would have 
their teaching behind him. And so the author 
of Ps 106 reads into the story of Baal-peor the 
prophetic teaching, and calls the ‘standing’ gods 
dead. For in o'ntd ‘nat box I think it is clear 
that the Psalmist refers n’n to the gods of Baal- 
peor. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
this interpretation would not need a 5 before ornn, 
for we have a similar instance in Ps 51” ‘nat 


DTN. 
EDMUND SINKER. 


London. 
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@ies Irae Dies Ifa. 


THE new Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, by Ch. Bigg 
(T. & T. Clark, 1901), quotes, p. 215, on 2 P 31%, 
‘the opening lines of the famous hymn— 

** Dies irae, dies illa , 


Soluet saeclum in fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla”’; 


and prints them, as it is perhaps mostly done, in 
the preceding form, with comma after zrvae, with- 
out comma after z//a. May I be permitted to 
point out that the first line is in all probability a 
sentence for itself, dées z//a being the subject, dies 
irae the predicate; for it is a quotation from 
Zeph 1}, where in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
the sentence is quite identical, sin DPN May oF, 


rendered in the A.V. and R.V.: ‘That day is a 
day of wrath.’ The opening lines must therefore 


: | be printed 
up, and when it was set up, then the zwmen entered | P 


Dies irae dies illa, 
Solvet etc. 
Es. NESTLE, 
Maulbronn. 


1 Whether the variant reading, ‘ Dies irae dies illz,’ quoted 


rests on good authority, I do not know. As it comes from a 
British writer, it may be mentioned here. 
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Motes of Recent Erposttion. 


THE remarkable communication from Mrs. 
Lewis to this issue of THE Expository TIMEs is 
sure to attract attention, and scarcely need be 
mentioned here. Copies of THE ExPosiIToRY 
Times will be sent to all the great libraries 
throughout the world, and to all scholars who 


are in a position to assist in the search. 


The fourth volume of the Dictionary of the 
Bible has been published. It contains 994 pages 
‘or 1988 columns. Its first article is PLERoMa by 
Professor Walter Lock, its last is Zuzim by 
Professor S. R. Driver. 


It isthe largest volume of the four, and contains 
more than its share of the great theological 
articles. Beginning with PLEROMA, it gives us 
Poor by Professor Driver, an exhaustive article 
on a theme that is almost new to English readers ; 
PowER OF THE Keys by Professor Mason, his only 
article in the Dictionary; PRayER by Canon 
E. R. Bernard of Salisbury, who also writes the 
articles on RESURRECTION and SIN; PREDESTINA- 
TION by Professor Warfield of Princeton, an 
unflinching representation of the Bible doctrine, 
to be read along with Professor Stanton’s article 
on the WiLL; Promise by Professor Denney ; 
and PropHecy by the late Professor A. B. 
Davidson. 

VoL. XITII.—9 


The article on PropHecy fills forty-one columns. 
It is the finest work we believe that Professor 
We do not know if that 
was his own judgment. Of the previous articles 
which he contributed to the Dictionary, he himself 
said that none of them was better than JEREMIAH, 
but most of the reviewers gave the preference to 
the article in the same volume on Gop in the Old 


Davidson ever published. 


Testament. 


There are many other theological articles in this 
volume. PropHEer in the New Testament has 
been written by Professor Gwatkin, and PRoPITIA- 
TION by Professor Driver. Propitiation is a subject 
which has been strangely shunned of late, even by 
evangelical preachers, the result, perhaps, of un- 
scholarly misrepresentation. Dr. Driver’s article 
puts the facts forth plainly and exhaustively. It 
proves that propitiation is the very heart of the 
Gospel. Ransom and REDEMPTION have been 
contributed by Professor Adams Brown of New 
York, REGENERATION and SANCTIFICATION by 
Professor Bartlet of Oxford, RECONCILIATION by 
Mr. Adamson of Dundee, and REPENTANCE by 
Mr. W. Morgan of Tarbolton, RIGHTEOUSNESS 
in the Old Testament by Professor Skinner of 
Cambridge, and in the New by Professor Stevens 
of Yale. The SACRAMENTS have been dealt with 
by Dr. Plummer of Durham, and SACRIFICE by 


books of the Bible fall within its range. 


ssor Paterson of Aberdeen. 
he two important articles on the Son or Gop and 


the Son or Man, the former by Professor Sanday, 
the latter by Professor Driver. 
of Cambridge has written TRutH and WoRLD, | 


Professor Stanton 


and Dr. Moulton has contributed an article on 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 


In other departments than that of theology this 
volume is not so conspicuous. Only a few of the 
But the 
Book of Psatms does so, the article being written 
by Professor W. T. Davison; REVELATION also, 
written by Professor Porter of Yale, whose article 
on the Apocrypha was declared by the late 
Professor Davidson to be the best thing ever 
written on that subject. We have also RoMANS 
by Principal Robertson of King’s College, 
SAMUEL by Mr. Stenning, Sonc oF Soncs by 
Professor Rothstein, THESSALONIANS and the 


 Pasrorat Episties by Professor Lock, ‘Tosit by 


Principal Marshall of Manchester, Wispbom by 
Professor Siegfried, ZECHARIAH by Professor 
Nowack, and ZepHaNiAH by Dr. Selbie. Some 
of the great Versions are here. Besides the 
general article by Principal Bebb, we have the 
Syrrac Versions and the SepruacintT by Pro- 
fessor Nestle, who also writes on S1racH and the 
Text oF THE NEw TESTAMENT, the other GREEK 
Versions by Mr. Redpath, the Vulgate by 
Mr. H. J. White, and the ENGLIsH VERSIONS 
by Mr. Milligan. 


For the Geography of Palestine General Sir 
Charles Wilson’s name is as conspicuous in this 
volume as that of General Warren was in vol. iii. 
and of Colonel Conder in vols. 1. and ii. Some 
difficult places have been described by Professor 
Driver. Professor Max Miller has written on Put 
and TarsuisH, Professor Margoliouth on SHEBa, 
Dr. Pinches on SHINAR, Professor Rendel Harris 
Professor G. Adam Smith on 


Ewing on several places in 


on Mount Srnat, 
TRACHONITIS, Mr. 
Palestine, Dr. Mackie of Beyrout on Tyre and 


ZipoN, Professor Patrick and Mr. Relton con- 


Then come 


Next to the Biblical Theology, there is no d 
ment so strong as that of Antiquities. 
articles on the TABERNACLE and the TEMPLE 
within this volume, the former by Professor 
R. S. Kennedy, the latter by Prefessor Witton 
Davies. Professor Kennedy also writes the é' 
article on the WEIGHTS AND Measures of the © 
Bible, and the articles on SANCTUARY and on | 
Urim AnD THuMmMiIM. An article on POTTERY, 
illustrated from recent discoveries, is contributed — 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss. Professor Graf Baudissin gives 
a full account of Priests AND LeEviTEs, while 
Professor Bacher has handled the allied subjects — 
SANHEDRIN and Synacocus. The volume also — 
contains SABBATH by Professor Driver, and 
SABBATICAL YEAR by Mr. Harford - Battersby, 
SEPULCHRE by Professor Nicol, SLavERY by Prin- 
cipal Whitehouse, SHEKINAH by Principal Marshall, 
-Precious Stones by Professor Flinders Petrie, 
ConFusion oF TONGUES by Professor Driver, and 
Girt or ToncuEs by Principal Robertson, TRADE ~ 
AND COMMERCE by Professor Bennett, UNCLEAN- 
NESS by Professor Peake, Time by Mr. Abrahams, 
War by Professor Emery Barnes, WATER by Mr. 
James Patrick, Woman and WorsuiP by Professor 
Adeney, and WritinG by Dr. Kenyon. 


There is an article in the Sunday School Times 
of Philadelphia of 26th April on the superiority of 
the American Revised Version. The article is 
written by the Rev. Louis Agassiz Gould. He 


shows the superiority of the New Testament of © 
1901 over that of 1881 by printing parallel — 
quotations. 


The first quotation he prints is Mt 627, ‘Which 
of you by being anxious can add one cubit unto 
That is the Revision of 1881, the 
American Revision reads, 
unto the measure of his life.’ 


his stature ?’ 
‘can add one cubit 


The next important 


ake 1 A vil Pstea 
uy "good manners’ says 1881. ‘Evil 
onships corrupt good morals’ says rgor. 


ot a prize to be on an equality with God,’ 
comes, ‘Who, existing in the form of God, 
counted not the being on an equality with God 
-a thing to be grasped.’ Mr. Gould says that the 
new translation of He 11! ‘is worth the price of 
the book.’ The English Revision gives, ‘ Now faith 
is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving 
of things not seen,’ the American, ‘ Now faith is 
assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen.’ 


Those are the best examples. Of the rest we 
notice that instead of ‘a penny’ in Mt 221%, the 
American Revision gives ‘a denarius,’ with the 
‘marginal note, ‘about seventeen cents.’ ‘Be- 
wrayeth thee’ in Mt 2678 is changed into ‘ maketh 
thee known’—which does not seem to hit the mean- 
ing. ‘The perfect’ of 1 Co 2° becomes ‘ full-grown,’ 
‘mortify’ in Col 3° is 
‘urgent,’ and 
‘consciousness of sins’—all good 


‘put to death,’ ‘instant’ 
2 Ti 4? is ‘conscience of sins’ in 
He to? is 
changes, and more necessary than our Revisers 
seem to have been aware of. 


There is an article on the same subject in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for April by Professor Whitney. 
Its title is ‘ The Latest Translation of the Bible.’ 
It is less laudatory of the American Revision. 
Professor Whitney is dissatisfied with all the 
translations that exist. 


For he holds that Western translators have 
never realized the difference between their own 
and an Eastern tongue. There is a boldness of 
figure in the East which takes a Western’s breath 
away. This figurative language has for the most 
part been tamely translated: into literal English. 
And then it has often afforded occasion for pro- 


Who, being in the form of God, counted | 


tobe tare have ua afraid to Bie. e 
uch concern ignity of th oT 
much concerned for the dignity of the sacred page. ‘ 


el 


# 


When Professor Gould, in his commentary on : 
St. Mark in the ‘International’ series, translated "4 
the words of our Lord to the evil spirit, ‘Shut — _ 
up!’ (Mk 1°), his reviewers burst into ridiculous my 
laughter. Professor Whitney would probably 
approve the translation. There is a passage in 
Lk 12*° which, he says, has never yet been trans- 
lated correctly. The Authorized Version gave, 
‘I am come to send [how much better cas¢, says 7 


hy 
ae 
; 


Professor Whitney in a parenthesis] fire on the 
earth, and what will Lif it be already kindled?’ 
The English Revisers made two slight changes in 
the passage, but left the words, ‘ What will I if it | 
is already kindled?’ in their obscurity. The 
American Revisers were bolder. ‘What do I 
desire if it is already kindled?’ is their version. 
But they were not bold enough. Professor 
Whitney believes that they were feeling towards 
the translation, ‘What do I care if it has been 
already kindled ?’—that is, by John the Baptist— 
but did not dare to be so familiar. 


Of the figures of speech Professor Whitney 
One of the boldest of the 
‘So will we 


gives many examples. 
metaphors is found in Hos 14%, 
render the*calves of our lips.’ The Septuagint 
and the Syriac translations watered this down to 
‘the fruit of our lips,’ and the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews seems to have been content with 
that. The Revisions attempt a paraphrase, both 
English and American having ‘So will we render 
as bullocks the offering of our lips.’ But it is too 
clumsy, says Professor Whitney. He does not say 
how he would render it. 


A telling instance of the mischief which a literal 
rendering of a figure may do is seen in 1 S 2070, 
Addressing his son Jonathan, Saul says, ‘Thou son 
of the (R.V. ‘‘a”) perverse rebellious woman.’ The 
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words seem to cast a slur on Jonathan’s mother, 
as well as on himself, Saul has no such intention. 
His words simply mean that Jonathan is himself a 
perverse rebel. ‘The same figure is used in the 
next verse, where Saul says that David is ‘the 
son of death.’ But here the translators have 
dropped the figure entirely and rendered ‘for he 


_shall surely die.’ 


Some reference was made last month to the 
occurrence of /endiadys in the Bible. Professor 
Whitney finds some examples. In Ro 2° all the 
versions read, ‘ After thy hardness and impenitent 
heart.’ But the English idiom is ‘After the 
hardness of thine impenitent heart.” In Mt 11” 
our Lord is represented (to our ears) as thanking 


the Father that He has hid the mysteries of the 


kingdom from the wise and prudent and has 
revealed them to babes. It is an instance of 


hendiadys. The Hebrew or Hellenistic idiom 


joins two co-ordinate sentences by avd to make 


a single affirmation. Jesus did not thank the 
Father for hiding truth from anyone, only for 
revealing it. The translation may be difficult, 
Take one more 
‘Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things 
(Lk 24°). 
childlike literality. 


but now the sense is clear. 
example. 
and to enter into His glory?’ 
The versions all retain the avd with 
‘Did not 
the Christ have to suffer these things zm order to 


enter into His glory?’ 


The meaning is, 


The second part for 1901 of the Journal of 
Biblical Literature opens with an article by Dr. 
JieP.zPetersvon The Religion of Moses.’ The 
history of the religion of Israel according to the 
new critical interpretation must be written soon. 
This is one chapter of it. 


Dr. Peters seems to understand that it is the 
first chapter of it. For he says that the first 
thing one must find who sets out to write the 
history of Israel is an ethical foundation for 
it, And he believes that that foundation must 
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| assist him, 


be sought in the aeuice of Moses, or aK i 


in some acts or events connected with Moses. — _ 


Does the critical view of the history of Israel 


find its ethical foundation in Moses? Not in 
the most popular, the Wellhausian, form of it. 


The most popular form of the critical interpre- 3 


tation, says Dr. Peters, is a reaction from the 
impossible traditional picture, and like most re- 
actions it has swung too far. It reduces Moses 
to the ranks. It makes him a creature of his 
time. It denies him any ethical or religious 
outlook beyond that of the commonest men and 
women among whom he lived and moved. And 
this it is driven to do, so it believes, in the 
interests of the evolutionary view of history and 


of religion. 


Now Dr. Peters does not deny the evolutionary 
He does not keep 
the history or the religion of Israel outside its 


view of history or of religion. 
scope. He believes that no religion, ancient or 
modern, has been created de novo. Each religion 


has been, to a greater or less extent, evolved out 


true of every man who possesses a religion. A 
man is explained by his antecedents and his 
environment. 
€ 

But neither a man nor a religion is altogether 
explained by antecedent and environment. A 
man is after all himself. He is affected by his 
environment, but he has something which his 
environment has not given him. And the greater 
the man the greater will this peculiar individual 
element in his character be. 
man and the religion together. 


Now place the 
The religion owes 
its origin or its new impulse to the genius of 
the man. If he is the author of it, as Mohammed 
may be said to be the author of Islam, he uses 
all the forces of heredity and environment to 
But he adds his own individuality, 


. - . . , 
of pre-existing ideas, and has been affected, in H 


its development, by the historical, climatic, and 
other conditions of the people who adopted it. 
And if this is true of a religion, it is equally 


} 
’ 


to an extent a9 eliminates ne personal factor 
altogether. They are determined to stand so 


old view made Moses the creator of the 
religion of Israel; the new denies that Moses 
was spiritually or mentally in advance of those 
7 about him. 


wd Dr. Peters holds that Moses was the founder 
| of the religion of Israel in very much the same 
sense as Jesus Christ was the founder of Chris- 
: tianity, Mohammed of Mohammedanism, Zoroaster 
-- of Zoroastrianism, and Gautama Siddhartha the 
Buddha of Buddhism. ‘He was a unique man, 
_____ towering above his time, anticipating future ages, 
reaching out beyond his own.’ The reformers 
> of Israel referred their reforms to Moses.: The 
t more the religion of Israel developed, the greater 
was the inclination to make Moses and his law 
the standard for comparison. 


But if Moses was the founder of the religion 
of Israel in the same way as Mohammed was the 
founder of Mohammedanism, why is the religion 
of Israel not called Mosaism? Dr. Peters answers, 
because we do not feel that we have sufficient 
information regarding the life and teaching of 
Moses to warrant the use of the name. We know 
less about Moses and his work than about the 
life and work of any of the great founders of 


religion. For Moses lived ina more remote age and 
under conditions less civilized and less adapted 
to the exact transmission of tradition than any 


of the others who have been named. 


It is evident that Dr. Peters does not accept 
the history of Moses as it stands in the Pentateuch. 
He mentions the points of that history. They 
are familiar enough. 
after him. What incidents 
career of Moses does he accept? 


straight, he says, that they lean backward. The 


We need not mention them | 


in the traditional | 
a tribe denies the bond and refuses to come to 


He accepts the sojourn in Egypt of the tribes ca 


| of Israel, or at least a section of them. He 


believes that they dwelt in Goshen and were 
oppressed by the Egyptians there, the oppression 
taking the form of conscription for enforced 
labour. He believes that the Israelites rebelled 
and fled to the wilderness, and that in that flight 
they felt, through the force of certain providences, 
that they were brought into a peculiar relation 
to the Deity. He believes that Moses was their 
leader in the flight and the interpreter of God’s 
action towards them. He believes that in the 
wilderness of Sinai and Horeb the Israelites found 
kindred tribes. These tribes were either some of 
those which were afterwards known as the twelve 
tribes of Israel, but which had not gone down 
into Egypt nor shared the oppression there; or 
else they were tribes, like the Kenites and Keniz- 
zites, of somewhat more remote kindred, but still 
capable of amalgamation with the Israelites who 
fled from Egypt. The dwelling-place and sanc- 
tuary of these tribes, he believes, was the Horeb- 
Sinai wilderness. Moses was connected with one 
of them and even with’its priesthood. 


The early history of Moses, you see, is soon 
Those are all the facts that even Dr. 
But now Moses 


written. 
Peters feels it safe to rest upon. 
assumes the leadership of the whole. of those 
tribes that have gathered in the wilderness, and 
at that moment his genius or inspiration makes 
itself felt and the religious history of Israel begins. 
For it is evident to Dr. Peters that Moses united 
the tribes of Israel by a religious bond, and that 
that bond had a local association, connecting them 
with the wilderness that lay to the south and east 
of Judah. It is the Song of Deborah that makes 
this clear to him. ‘That song may not have been 
written by Deborah, but at least it is contem- 
porary with the prophetess and with the events 
which it narrates. Now the Song of Deborah 
describes the tribes of Israel as a united people, 
bound to Yahveh their god and bound to one 


another under Him. If any tribe or portion of 


~ the aid of Yahveh and the nation, the curse of a 
nation and a god is invoked at once— 

Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of Yahveh, 

Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; 

Because they came not to the aid of Yahveh, 

To the aid of Yahveh like heroes. 


Before the tribes of Israel could have recognized 
the claim of Yahveh, before the curse of Meroz 
could have had any terror, a bond of union must 
have been formed, and Yahveh must have been 
recognized as the one God over all. Now it is 
clear that this bond was made in the wilderness 
and under Moses. Because, though the tribes are 
settled in Palestine when the events take place 

_ which are recorded in the Song of Deborah, yet 
Yahveh is not the God of the land of Palestine 
yet. His dwelling-place is still at Horeb-Sinai, in 
the wilderness of Seir, where the home of the 
Israelites used to be. When the battle with the 
native Canaanites is to take place, Yahveh comes 
forth out of Seir, He marches out of the field of 
Edom. 

This leads us to the name by which the God 
of Israel is known, the name of Yahveh. For 
whenever a religious bond was formed between 
various tribes, it was formed under the recognition 
of one God, and the God thus recognized received 

As Mohammed united the tribes of 

heathen Arabia under the name of Allah, so Moses 
united the scattered tribes of Israel under the 
name of Yahveh. 


a new name, 


Not that Moses was able, or perhaps attempted, 
to obliterate the older names for God among 
the Israelites. The evidence of proper names is 
enough to show that El or Elohim was still the 
favourite designation for God among the Israelites 
down to the time of the kingdom. Nor is it 
claimed that Moses was the first to make use of 
the name of Yahveh. On the contrary, it is clear 
to Dr. Peters that the name was already in 
existence, that it was the name of the God of the 


tribes who inhabited the Sinaitic wilderness when 


ay a 
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That name is general, and covers the mountainous ~ 


. tine. 


: =< 
the fugitives from Egypt under Moses’ lead 
joined them. What Moses did was to pe 
those who had fled with him out of Egypt t 
embrace the God of the wilderness of Sinai 
their God under His name of Yahveh. He was 
the God of the land. Horeb-Sinai was His home. ~ 


territory to the south and the south-east of Pales- 
It was there that He had, according to 
tradition, first made Himself known to Moses. — 
Moses himself was already bound to Him as 
worshipper and priest. And when he persuaded 
the tribes which fled from the oppression of the 
Egyptians to receive Him as their God, he formed 
that union which created the nation of Israel, and 
he laid the foundation of that religion which in 
Christ Jesus is to become the religion of the world. 


Of the ritual of the religion of Moses not much 
can be affirmed. Its most significant embodiment 
was the Ark. There is no question in Dr. Peter’s 
mind that the Ark is to be traced back to the 
Mosaic period of Israel’s history, and that it was 
brought with Moses out of the wilderness. 


Now the unique circumstance connected with 
the Ark was that it was carried from place to place. 
This involves two surprises. First it involves a 
double tradition. By the one the dwelling-place 
of Yahveh is at Horeb-Sinai. By the other it is 
the Ark which moves from place to place. But 
more remarkable than that, it involves the entirely 


. 
| 


new idea of the God being no longer confined to a 
locality or a building, but being capable of moving 
as the march of His worshippers led Him—or 
leading His worshippers with Him wherever He 
marched. There is no such conception in any 
of the nations that were akin to the Hebrews 
or surrounded them in Palestine. The nearest 
analogy is the boat in which the Egyptians carried 
their god in solemn procession through his land. 
And on the whole Dr. Peters is inclined to think 
that the Egyptian boat was the source of the 
Hebrew Ark. 


obvious. 


But the connexion is by no means 
And in any case it seems to show that 


The Ark contained no image of God. There 
e those who hold that, from the time of Moses 
to at least the time of David, the Ark contained a 
rude stone or fetich, and that its presence in 
the camp of Israel was really a proof of Israel’s 
idolatry. Dr. Peters does not believe it. That in 
the time of David the Ark contained the two 
tables of the Law is evident to his mind, and that 


a rude stone fetich should have been displaced by 
- the two tables of the Decalogue is simply beyond 
belief. Dr. Peters holds that the Ten Command- 
ments were contained in the Ark as it moved 
from place to place in the wilderness. He believes 


that Moses was their author. 


The great difficulty is with the Second Com- 
-mandment. Its form in the Ark Dr, 
believes to have been, ‘Thou shalt not make unto 
thee a graven image.’ Yet David consulted 
Yahveh by means of an ephod; in David’s time 
teraphim, sometimes of considerable size and in 
human shape, were in use as household deities ; 


Tur Hebrew manual for the Jewish Passover 
relates with evident approval about Rabbi Eliezer, 
Rabbi Joshua, Rabbi Eleazar, Rabbi Akiba, and 
Rabbi Tarphon, how that they began talking, one 
evening, about the deliverance from Egypt, and 
were still deep in the discussion when their pupils 
opened the door, and announced to their surprise 
that it was time for Morning Prayer! 


=, Petes. peliies Ae ieee all ae ae 
Commandment was known to Israel, 
was not understood to refer to such ‘aids’ to 
worship of Yahveh. q ; 
| the worship of other gods under the form of = 
images. 7 
began to denounce all such ‘aids’ to the worship 


the Second Commandment received a new inter- i 
pretation, and was then used with irresistible effect 
in carrying the reformers to victory. 


in the unethical period between David and Moses. 


Peters | 


but 


It was supposed to for' 
When the party of reform, led by Hosea, — 
of Yahveh as essentially idolatrous and rebellious, ma i 


te 


. Sia ee 


Tf, then, the religion of Moses had the Decalogue 
within it, it is worthy of the name of religion. Dr. 
Peters is assailed with the impossibility of so 
spiritual a code arising out of so primitive and 
heterogeneous a nation or being of any use to 
them. But he does not give way. The second 
pentad of the Decalogue is the most spiritual, and 
yet it is just the second five of the Ten Command- 
ments that are’ paralleled in the Egyptian sacred 
law. Dr. Peters has not forgotten his evolution. 
He believes still in heredity and environment. 
He sees that as Moses may have got the idea of 
the Ark from Egypt, so also out of the confessions 
which may still be read in the Egyptian Book of the. 
Dead he may have received the spiritual thoughts 
which he afterwards embodied in the Ten Com- 


mandments. 


THe AewisS Passover in Che Christian Church. 


By THE Rey. Grorce M. Macxiz, M.A., D.D., BEYRouT. 


I. PASSOVER AND THE WRITERS OF THE 
EPISTLES. 


1. Preparation for Passover.—The Passover 
ok is still regarded in Israel as ‘a night much 
to be observed unto the Lord’ (Ex 12%). That 
which once recalled how the nation began has 
ever since the Dispersion been maintained, 


although without the Temple sacrifice, as a bond 
of brotherhood in different lands and a time of 
prayer for visible reunion. In every Jewish 
family the chief event of the year is the turmoil 
caused by the attempt to remove every particle of 
leaven from the house. 

When the work of inspection and cleansing is 
completed, a formal declaration is made to the 
effect that any crumbs of unleavened bread still 
- lyifig unseen in the house are to be reckoned as dust 
of the earth. This is no easy judicial assumption, 
for the formula is only pronounced after every 
endeavour has been made, and because it is felt 
that the work is still unfinished. St. Paul’s words 
seem to issue from the same familiar mould of 
thought when, in warning the Corinthians against 
the evil around them, he refers to the influence of 
ordinary leaven, and then quickly passes on to the 
illustration from the unleavened bread of Passover 
(as Coser) 

2. Passover as a Family Festival.—Whatever 
may be the ultimate definition of Inspiration, the 


fact will be recognized by all, that the nation to 


which the writers of the New Testament belonged 
was a nation living for religion. In Israel the 
greatest event of the year was the Feast of Passover. 
It was a commemoration in which the children, 
always so ready to be impressed by things new, 
and so capable of remembering what was wonder- 
ful, were especially represented. This annual 
observance, which thus impressed itself by its 
novelty and rarity, became endeared afterwards as 
a time of family reunion and a bond of kinship 
uniting all classes in the nation. 

In the Hebrew manual the deliverance from Egypt 
is referred toas achange from bondage to freedom, 
from darkness to light, from sorrow to joy, and had 
so many points of likeness to the gospel deliverance 
from sin, that the truths and symbolisms of the 
one were very easily and effectively applied to the 
other. And so when the apostles came to write 
of the bondage of sin and the new liberty and life 
in Christ, their teaching would be all the more 
easily understood and more lovingly accepted, 
because to many of their readers it recalled the 
Passover table of the family and the sound of 
silent voices. Thus the leading facts of the Pass- 
over feast and the terms of expression used in 
referring to them, and the modes of thought thus 
made popular, would inevitably provide a fund of 
quotation and become a medium of instruction 
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departure from Egypt.’ Very similarly St. Peter 


acceptable alike to speaker and hearer, to \ 
and reader. Inspiration does not lose its authority, 
nor the Bible become less the word of God, because 
it employs the ,experiences of human life and 
sometimes sets its truth to the music of home - 
memories. es 
3. Passover as a Perpetual Memorial.—In the — 
Passover service-book it is said that ‘although all 
the Israelites were without exception men of J 
wisdom and fully instructed in the Law, it would — 
still be their duty to recall and show forth thes 


declares his purpose to remind his readers of the 
calling and promises of God, of the escape from 
corruption, the life of holiness, and the entrance , 
into the eternal kingdom, although they were 
already familiar with those things (2 P se 

4. Passover, its Fulness of Blessing.—In the same 
office the enumeration of God’s mercies at the 
Exodus and in the Wilderness takes the form of 
a chant, which begins by saying, ‘If He had 
brought us out of Egypt and had not sent judg- 
ments upon the Egyptians, it would have sufficed 
us; if He had sent judgments upon the Egyptians 
and not upon their gods, it would have sufficed 
us; if He had sent judgments upon their gods 
and had not destroyed their first-born; it would ; 
have sufficed us.’ The recapitulation then passes ; 
on and up from the death of the first-born to the 


' possessed wealth of the Egyptians, the dividing of 


the Red Sea, the passage of the Israelites, the 
drowning of the Egyptians, the maintenance of 
life in the Wilderness, the gift of manna, the — 
approach to Mount Sinai, the bestowal of the 
Law, the settlement in the Land, and the building 
of the Temple. A similar literary form is used 
by St. Peter when he adds virtue to faith, know- 
ledge to virtue, temperance to knowledge, patience 
to temperance, godliness to patience, love of the 
brethren to godliness, and love to love of the 
brethren (2 P 15°’). 

Here the two pyramids have a similar scale of 
ascending values, although in one case it is made 
up of outward blessings, and in the other of inward 
graces. The two ladders slope upwards in the 
same way, but it will be noticed that in the one 
the angels are all descending, and in the other all 
ascending. Again, in the 11th verse of the same 
chapter the Christian parallels of the calling 
and deliverance of the children of God fill the 
Passover mould and overflow into that of the 


the 
sonal interest in the Passover, and of personal 
fication with its deliverance, is insisted upon. 
> manual commands each partaker to regard 
nself as an eye-witness and a redeemed one, 
d quotes in justification Ex 138: ‘Zt és because of 
hat which the Lord did for me? twas but a fresh 
pplication of an old form when the Apostle Peter 


appealed to his audience on the day of Pentecost, 


and said, ‘Zo you is the promise, and to your 
children’ (Ac 2°). 

6. Passover, the Fulfilling of God's Purpose.— 
Again, in the Passover office the Israelites are 
reminded (Jos 242) that their fathers dwelt of 
old time beyond the River and served other gods, 
but that God had brought them nigh to His own 
service. So, when the wall of separation between 
Jew and Gentile was removed in Christ, the 
Gentiles were similarly told that they who had 
once been far away had been brought near, and 
were no longer strangers and foreigners but fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God. This was the stone of stumbling. Calling 
involved separation, but how could Israel remain 
distinct if others were to be called along with 
them? How could one nation be the people of 
God if others also were to bear His name? Thus 
Israel fell over its own barrier of self-preservation. 


II. PassovER: THE ORDER OF ITS OBSERVANCE. 


Many other instances of Passover symbolism 
and suggestion might be quoted from the writings 
of the apostles. Before dealing with the closer 
affinities of the Passover and the Lord’s Supper, 
it will be found helpful to give a brief description 
of the order observed at the Jewish Passover. 
When the hour of Passover has come after sunset 
on the rath of April (Nisan), the family sit down, 
most of them reclining a little to the left side. 
During the celebration four cups or small tumblers 
of mingled wine and water are drunk, and the 
chief items of the ceremony may best be described 
in connexion with these cups. 

First Cup.—The cup is filled and God is thanked 
for permitting the family once more to celebrate 
Passover, which is called ‘the time of our freedom, 
a holy convocation in love, a memorial of the 
departure from Egypt.’ The wine in each glass 


| the usual blessing for the fruits of the earth 
2 is pronounced over the bitter herbs. The father 
brew ritual of the Passover, the duty - 


of the family then draws out the middle cake of 
the three large unleavened cakes in front of him. 
He breaks it and puts one half of it in a place 
by itself as the afhikdmen, that is, the cake to be 
used after supper, so that the feast may conclude 
with unleavened bread. The dish with the two 
cakes and the half of the broken cake is then 
lifted up so that all at table may see it, and the 
father says, ‘Zhis is the bread of affliction which 
our fathers ate in Egypt ; this year here, the next tn 
Jerusalem ; this year slaves, the next Sree. 

Second Cup.—The wine cups are filled again, and 
the youngest son asks the meaning of the feast 
with its unusual food and formalities. An ex- 
planation follows, chiefly given in the words of 
Scripture (Ex 12° 1427, Ex 138, Dt 62°, Jos 247), 
along with various references to the sayings of 
Jewish fathers. The cup is then lifted up to be 
seen like the bread, and is called the cup of the 
covenant—the cup of hope in all times of trouble. 
Reference is made to Laban and Pharaoh and the 
plagues upon Egypt (Gn 15", Ex 1, 2, 3, git gt 
98 1227 1431, Ps 784, Joel 2%). The chief inci- 
dents of the Wilderness journey are recapitulated. 
A piece of the unleavened bread is again lifted up 
and the reason for making and eating such bread 
is quoted (Ex 12%). 

A piece of the bitter herbs is similarly held up 
as symbolical of the embittered life in Egypt 
(Ex 114), and every Israelite is charged to consider 
himself as having been personally present, saying, 
‘Tt is because of that which the Lord did for me 
when I came forth out of Egypt’ (Ex 13°). The cup 
is then drunk after a Y1?, Kaddish, of thanksgiving, 
and the chanting of Ps 113 and 114, the first part 
of the Hallel or Hallelujah Psalms. 

Third Cup.—The preceding part is all explana- 
tory, and the actual supper now begins by the 
washing of the hands, the uplifting, breaking, and 
distribution of the unleavened bread among the 
members of the family. The usual grace is spoken 
over bread, and with it the special thanksgiving for 
the privilege of eating the Passover cakes and 
herbs. The supper of ordinary food, only without 
any leavened bread used in its preparation or 
served with it, is then set on the tablé and eaten. 
The meal closes with the distribution and eating 
of the reserved aphikémen cake, and the cups are 


that side. 


at is A aieaetaa After this are offered thanks- 


Seeestesa tical oF Rarialemy xa: various Giese: | 
with prayer that those partaking may be fitted | 
for the days of the Messiah and the joys of the 


world to come. A mysterious incident then takes 
place. The door is opened for the entrance of 
Elijah the forerunner, and a malediction is pro- 


nounced against all the troublers of Israel. 


fourth Cup.—This is filled and the concluding 


Hallel Psalms, 115 to 118, are sung, along with 


Ps 136. The observance is here made somewhat 
weird and mysterious by the chanting of a passage 
containing a collection of Bible incidents that 
happened or might have happened ‘at midnight.’ 


The celebration then returns to the note with which _ 


it started : ‘ Mext year may we be in Jerusalem.’ 


III. THe PassovER AND THE LoRD’s SUPPER. 


1. Attitude.—At the Jewish Passover the partici- 
pants are seated, but from time to time, by an act 
of recollection, the left arm is made to rest on the 
table or chair and they lean a little awkwardly to 
It is a faint reminiscence of the reclin- 
ing attitude observed at the time of the institution 
of the sacred Christian rite. The change from the 
original standing posture is explained by the Jews 
as due to the difference between the state of 
Slavery in Egypt and that of freedom in the land 
of Israel. The Lord Jesus countenanced the 
change, and the power to alter forms in order to 
suit altered conditions is one of the vital rights of 
the progressive Church of Christ. Thus to receive 
the sacrament kneeling is an archeological de- 
parture, but if accepted by all and without super- 
stition, it might be pleaded as a reverential reminder 
that He who once, in the days of His flesh, sat 
with His disciples and washed their feet, is now 
the risen and exalted Lord. 

2. Unworthy Partaking.—The Jewish commen- 
tators recognize four different types among those 
who ask the meaning of the Passover and require 
instruction before partaking of it. 

(1) There is the wzse son who says (Dt 620), 
‘What mean the testimonies, the statutes, and 
the judgments, which the Lord our God hath com- 
manded you?’ Such a reverent and sympathetic 
Inquiry deserves, the Passover manual says, full 


attention, even <6 explaining about the obscure 
aphikémen. 


od for’ Ree ching time ee and patel after 
ibe aeevticallesa as 


this service?’ 2 


x) 


(3) The simple - -hearted son dicta mé 
(Ex-13%), ‘What is this?? 

(4) The son who doesn’t know ie to as) 
who has to be helped over the difficulty, accor« 
to Ex 138, ‘Thou shalt tell thy son in that dé 
It is because of that which the Lord did for 
when I came forth out of Egypt.’ To all the 
the words of Ex 138 are to be read, but in t 
case of No. 2 emphasis must be put on 
pronoun ‘me’ in the reading, so that he may 
understand and realize that if he had Baek no 
then living in Eevee he would have been left 
there ! a 

3. The Nature of the Bread.—It is with a Cordelia- _ 
like bewilderment of smiles and tears that one — 
discovers in the Jewish Passover both a theory — 
of memorial symbol and a foreshadowing of tran- — 
substantiation. There are two Chaldaic-Hebrew ~ 
readings in the Passover manual, one being ST _ 
NOone3, ha kelahma, ‘this is like the bread, : and. 
the Bihar. srond Nn, ha lahma, ‘this zs the bread.” 
The explanation given is that until the temple 
was destroyed, the former term was used as a re- 
minder of the far-back days of adversity, but ever 
since then the latter term is used to indicate that 
it is consubstantial with the original leaven, and 
has become in deed and truth the actual bread of 
bondage. 

4. The Elevation of the Bread.—At the begin- 
ning of the Passover ceremony the dish with the 
unleavened bread is lifted up, and later on a piece 
of the cake is held up before being broken and 
distributed around the table. The purpose is 
simply that all, without exception, may see it and 
be able to discern that which gives its name to 
the feast and a meaning to the whole commemor- 
ation. ‘There is also another and more devotional 
reason. It is a custom in Israel at the beginning 
of their Sabbath, or our Friday evening, and at 
the forenoon and sunset meals on the Sabbath 
day, and by the more zealous Jews at other times. 
also, for the father of the family to lift up the 
bread in his hand while saying grace before food. 
It is an act. of adoration and thanksgiving called 
‘saying the Kaddish,’ and thus not only at Passover, 
but at other times also, the bread is elevated, and 
thus the whole meal is eucharistic, ‘sanctified 
through the word of God and prayer’ (1 Ti 45). 


Christians of Jewish « 
the Lord’s Supper, they could not 
up the bread, both because the omission 
a devout act would seem like godlessness 
1en partaking of bread, and because it showed 
‘th, as at the Passover, the very reason and 
nm of the ceremony. In this they also 
owed the example of Him who took the bread 
d blessed and brake and gave, saying, ‘ This is 
ly body, broken for you.’ 
To the Gentile Christians of the early Church 
the uplifting of the bread would be a solemnly 
dramatic act that might well have so arrested 
their attention as to give its name to the entire 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The word JZass 
is usually derived from dimissa or missa est, the 
intimation given to catechumens and others at the 
close of the general service, so that they might 
| retire before the communicants began the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The matter is 
admittedly obscure, but the above seems to be 
a somewhat helpless and artificial attempt at 
etymology. If the mass received its name from 
the fact of shutting out all but those participating, 
it is difficult to see how there could be a mass for 
the dead. 

To any Gentile Christian sitting to-day as an 
invited guest at the Jewish Passover, and watching 
the elevation of the bread, the suggestion comes 
with a strong push of conviction that the name 
may be due to this act. It was the NW, massa, 
the uplifting of the bread, both for manifestation 
that it might be set forth and discerned, and as an 
act of consecration usually performed before bread 
was broken. In keeping with this meaning the 
act of consecration was called the dvadopa, the 
uplifting, in some of the old liturgies of the sacra- 
ment, and on account of the prayer of thanksgiving 
and adoration accompanying the uplifting, the 
Communion service was called the Eucharist, the 
thanksgiving. In the Oriental Greek Church the 
Arabic equivalent is the Kuddas, the sanctification, 
corresponding to the Hebrew Kaddish. The dZass 
may thus be a loan-word, borrowed without ac- 
knowledgment from the Hebrew by the Western 
Church, much in the same way as the Lord’s 
Passio was sometimes regarded by it as indifferently 
derived from wdécxo, to suffer, and the Chaldaic- 
Hebrew, xnbdB, Pas-fa, the Passover. 

- 5. The Cup of the Covenant.—This in the 
Hebrew ritual is held up like the bread, and 
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. It is one of the many impressive incidents in 
the Passover service when the second cup is 
raised and the appeal is made to God’s covenant 


with Abraham (Gn 15-44), The cup is lifted up, 


|-and in a tone of triumphant confidence springing 
from a hundred deliverances, the families of Israel 
join in saying: ‘ Zhis is the promise that has been 
our fathers’ support and our own also, for tt 1s 
not that one enemy merely has risen up to make 
an end of us, but many have tried to do so, and 
the Lord hath ever delivered us out of their hand. 
It is the cup of the Old Testament, and as one 
listens to the words of grateful remembrance and 
fervent appeal, one almost sees the uplifting act 
in the midst of the first disciples, and catches 
the emphasis of the voice that said, ‘This cup is 
the New Testament in My blood.’ 

The third cup is sometimes called ‘the cup 
of blessing’ (1 Co 1016), because it is drunk after 
eating the ordinary supper now incorporated with 
the Passover as a substitute for the Passover lamb 
slain within the Temple. The wine cup is not 
referred to in the original Passover, and may 
have been introduced as a testimony to the state of 
freedom afterwards enjoyed. The wine is used to 
represent the wonders that were wrought and all 
the power that was exerted in order to obtain 
deliverance. The names of the ten plagues are 
slowly recited, and the finger is dipped into each 
cup as the name is pronounced, and a drop of 
the wine is allowed to fall on the plate of bread 
and herbs. Something akin to this seems to have 
been imported into the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper when a piece of the bread was dipped 
into the wine, and the sign of the Cross, the 
remembrance of the shed blood of Christ, was 
made upon the bread and wine. 

Altogether the Passover covenant impresses 
strongly upon the mind the conviction that the 
religion of Israel was originally and essentially a 
personal relationship of the living soul with the 
living God, of the living God with the living soul, 
and on the simple natural basis of the family life 
and no other, this bond came to include the 
whole nation that, as an expanded family, in all 
grades of rank and stages of education and con- 
ditions of wealth, shared the one covenant-tre- 


‘lationship. 


| for the same two reasons, to be clearly discerned — 
| by those present and as an act of devout thanks- 


_ If so, it tells what a long road must have been 
travelled before the Christian religion, which in 
its most sacred rite has received so much from 
Israel, could become what it is now in Great 
Britain and America,—a metaphysical nodulation 
of creeds, catechisms, and Church governments 
lying like so many boulders of the ice period 
stranded and stationary on the surface of the soil. 

6. The Passover Lamb.—At the present day the 
lamb of the sacrifice is represented by a small 
blackened shank of bone and meat ‘roast with 
fire.’ To the Christian onlooker it is sorely and 
irresistibly suggestive of the moonshine expedient 
in Zhe Midsummer Night's Dream. To the Jew 
it is a pathetic memorial of religious atrophy, 
national disruption, and vanished glory. ‘He lifts 
it slowly from one side of his plate and lays it 
down on the other, and withdraws his gaze from 
it as one would turn away from the grave of an 
only child. 

As explanatory of the Passover and the Lord’s 
Supper it is a reminder of the family meal for- 
merly furnished by the Passover lamb that had to 
be slain in the Temple area, and of which the 
blood was sprinkled beside the altar. This temple 
act gave consecration to the feast, and communion 
to all the families similarly connected with the 
same altar. It was by appeal to this fact of 
communion that the Apostle Paul restored peace 
and propriety at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in Corinth (1 Co 101??), Jt was one 
of those transition difficulties that occur constantly 
in the ever-expanding mission field. The family 
supper of the Passover was imported into the new 
rite to make the ‘holy convocation in love’ of 
the Hebrew office, which became the agafé, or 
love-feast, of the first disciples. Amid such dis- 
traction of family contributions there was danger 
that the Bread of Passover might be unnoticed, 
that the Lord’s death, the meaning of the whole 
celebration, might not be discerned. The imme- 
morial supper of the Jewish family became quickly 
transfigured as the spiritual feast of the household 
of faith, the communion of all who love Christ 
with Him and with one another. 

The Jewish relic is thus the reminder of a great 
forfeiture. But it is a national forfeiture, the token 
of what all alike and together have lost, and per- 
haps just because of this communion in negation, 
this fellowship in loss, it may be more pleasing to 
the great Lord of the Passover than His own 
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7. The Bitter Herb.—‘ With bitter herbs sh all 
they eat it’ (Ex 128). Here the connexion is 
entirely lost. Assuming that the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted at the Passover celebration, we 
cannot but regard the omission as instructive. 

The bitter herb was the symbol of compulsory 
hardship, recalling the toil and oppression of the 
bond-slave. It had no affinity with the Life that 
was willingly laid down. Theology has sometimes 
spoken unguardedly about the wrath of God lying 
on the sin-bearer, and in common life we some- 
times forget that the Cross has a higher meaning 
than the bearing of troubles that cannot be avoided. 
Thus though Renaissance Art may live by the im- 
mortality of beauty, yet in an age more truth-loving, 
and therefore in deeper sympathy with Christ, its 
face of the Man of Sorrows ceases to satisfy. It 
is perhaps a seal that no one will ever be able to 
unfasten, for along with its marks of infinite 
sorrow the face must have borne as the very soul 
of its expression the infinite ‘joy that was set 
before Him.’ 

8. HomileticExtravagances.—The Christian com- 
mentator has done much towards equalizing the 
strangeness of truth and fiction, but the Jewish dar- 
shan is a strong rival, or interpreter, in this respect. 
Only too often the sacred Christian rite of the 
Lord’s Supper has been pressed to yield fanciful 
inferences and artificial applications of sacramental 
truth and duty. Similarly, rabbinical interpreta- 
tion finds some of its choicest opportunities in the 
Passover ceremonial. : 

Thus Hillel is quoted as teaching that great 
care must be taken to lay the leaf of bitter herb 
close to the bread, and to put them intothe mouth ~ 
in this state of juxtaposition, so as to obtain the 
correct flavour of simultaneousness inherent in the 
preposition in the verse, ‘ With bitter herbs shall 
ye eat it’ (Ex 128). 

Again, by a series of facetious quibblings for 
God’s glory, it can be demonstrated that the catas- 
trophe at the Red Sea amounted to exactly two 
hundred and fifty Egyptian plagues. 

The Passover manual tells how Rabbi José of 
Galilee was the first to find out that the disaster at 
the Red Sea was equal to fifty plagues. At the 
Red Sea Israel saw the great work (Zand, Hebrew) 
which the Lord did upon the Egyptians (Ex 1431), 
whereas in Egypt the magicians could only say 


yi Eliezer calls attention to the fact 
p! gue is capable of a sort of polychrome 
ion. . zi 


‘9 ‘He cast upon them: (1) the fierceness 
anger, (2) wrath, (3) indignation, and (4) 
trouble—a band of angels of evil.’ 

_ In this way, by multiplying the above result 
‘by four, the total amounted to two hundred 
plagues. 
Finally, Rabbi Akiba works over this source, 
and contends that the above-mentioned embassy of 
evil is not a comprehensive summary of the pre- 
ceding particulars, but quite an independent 
item. He therefore multiplies by five and reaches 
a grand total of two hundred and fifty plagues! 
9. Passover Politics.—As the door is thrown 
‘open for the admission of Elijah as their guest, and 
for the proclamation of the Lord’s day of vengeance, 
an anathema is read out against all those who hhave 
devoured Jacob (Ps 69” 79°7, La 3°). 

It is practically the same collect that according 
to the early Church Fathers was added to the 
eighteen Benedictions of the Jewish prayer-book 
in order to curse the Christians who had brought 
confusion into the synagogue. 

It is the Te Deum of rabbinical Judaism. 

“Occurring as it does in the heart of the Passover 
service, the memorial of escaped slaves, the male- 
diction sounds cruel and unnatural. It reminds 

one of what was done in a narrow and bitter day 
in England, when in the eighteenth century, so 
soon after the deliverance of the Reformation, the 
national Church made or had to make the partak- 
ing of Holy Communion the test of political loyalty 
and of fitness for public office. Religion was thus 
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| tests of the hour, became permanent and 


gue is really four plagues according to | 


names, and the parent Church felt relieved by the 
loss of some of her saintliest children. 
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10. Things to Come.—As the Christian rite is 


- perpetuated ‘till He come,’ so the Hebrew Passover 
closes with a prayer that the temple may be rebuilt, 
and that the long expected Messiah may come. 
He will come to His own who have hoped in Him, 
and in His presence the Passover will fade away, 
and be forgotten with all its remembrances of 
sorrow and suffering. 

The Lord Jesus touched the same tender chord 
when He said, ‘In My Father’s house are many 
mansions: I go to prepare a place for you.’ 

The Passover, as an embodiment of Judaism, 
tells what happens when the progressive is made 
permanent, and an institution more important than 
the purpose for which it was instituted. Professing 
to serve and glorify God, Judaism made God the 
servant and glorifier of Israel. Theirs was the 
kingdom of God, and the rest of the world con- 
sisted of Gibeonite convenience and Canaanite 
contamination. : 

The living spirit of the religion of Israel is now 
facing humanity, and going out into the great 
world for which Christ died. 

That religion still possesses its Passover sacri- 
fice, its unleavened bread, and its altar of Com- 
munion, for its Sacrifice once slain is now the 
living Saviour from sin, its bread of memorial 
is the witness of a cleansed heart, and its only altar 
of the holiest is the needs of the world. 

This study of Passover meanings and affinities 
in relation to the Christian Church seems to teach 
that while the leaves of the Gospel tree are for the 
healing of the nations, the soil still clinging to its 
roots is from the old land of Israel. 


GQ Mew Erpfanation of the Ford's 
, | Supper.’ 

READERS of THE Exposirory TimEs who have 
followed the course of the keen controversy 
regarding the Lord’s Supper which has gone on 
in Germany during the last decade, may be 
interested in having their attention directed to a 
quite novel attempt that has recently been made 
to solve the problem. Dr. A. Schweitzer, the 
latest contributor to the discussion, works upon a 
much larger and more ambitious plan than any of 
his predecessors, and, indeed, has set himself to 
produce a kind of theological trilogy, the last 
member of which has not yet appeared. The 
essential features of his theory, however, are 
sufficiently disclosed in the two /e/fe already 
published, and it is to these essential features 
alone that I wish to refer. 

The main stages hitherto in the voluminous 
controversy that was started in 1891 by Harnack’s 
brochure, Brot und Wasser: die eucharistischen 
Elemente bei Justin, may perhaps be best marked 
by the contributions of Jiilicher, Spitta, and Pro- 
fessor Eichhorn of Halle. Of the host of other 
writers who have joined in the fray, the majority 
have contented themselves in the main with 
criticizing their predecessors, or with giving 
elaborate summaries of what has been said from 
one point or another. The views of Harnack, 
Jiilicher, and Spitta are pretty well known, and a 
brief but adequate account of Eichhorn’s startling 
essay was given in the pages of THE Expository 
Times (October 1899, pp. 42-43) not long after 
it appeared in Germany. Eichhorn virtually 
ran the discussion into a blind alley, for 
while all previous investigators had busied them- 
selves with attempting to arrive at the truth 
regarding the Lord’s Supper by applying the 

' Das Abendmahl im Zusammenhang mit dem Leben Jesu 
und der Geschichte des Urchristentums. Von Albert 
Schweitzer. Erstes Heft: Das Abendmahilsproblem auf 
Grund der wtssenschaftlichen Forschung des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts und der historischen Berichte. 1901. M.1.60. 
Zweites Heft: Das Messianitats- und Leidensgeheimniss, 
Eine Shizze des Lebens Jesu. 1901. M.2.40.  Drittes 
Heft: Geschichte des Abendmahls von der historischen Feter 


bis auf Irenaeus. Erscheint, 1902. Tiibingen und Leipzig : 
J. C. B. Mohr, 
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methods of historical criticism to the vario 
narratives, he declared the attempt to be usele: 
inasmuch as theré is no ground to believe tha 


have any authentic narratives whatever of what 


really took place in the upper room in Jerusalem. 


For before the date of the oldest stratum of 
tradition preserved in the N.T., indeed during 
the very first decade of Christian history, the 
original tradition must have experienced the 


greatest transformations of all. 

Schweitzer freely admits that critical discus- 
sions hitherto have not merely failed to solve the 
problem, but have only served to bring its 
difficulties into stronger relief. 


historical criticism is utterly inadequate to the 
task, but that it has hitherto been travelling upon 
the wrong road. What is needed is a new way, a 
way that will lead us out of Eichhorn’s cu/ de sac. 
This way he claims to have discovered. Lack of 
confidence in himself and his theories is not one 
of his qualities; and it is evident that he firmly 
believes that he has got nothing less than what 
has been called ‘a Columbus egg’ to lay upon 
the critical table. 

In Heft J. Schweitzer gives a rapid and 
interesting sketch of the main conceptions that 
have been formed of the Lord’s Supper, from the 
time of the Reformation down to the present day, 
and shows that they fall into two leading groups, 
according as the representation-moment or the 
participation-moment is made fundamental. But 
both representationists and participationists, he 
holds, have only been deceiving themselves and 
leading others astray by concentrating their atten- 
tion on the so-called words of institution. For at 
the Holy Supper we have to do with a distribution 
on the part of Jesus and a participation on the 
part of the disciples, and with two parablés (‘ this 
is My body,’ ‘this is My blood’) which coincided 
with the process. They coincided; that is the 
point. In the narratives, from the nature of the 
case, they cannot be made to coincide, and have 
to be reported in succession. But go to Ober- 
Ammergau, or simply represent to yourself the 
scene as it took place in the upper room, and you 
will perceive that it was in the course of the 
distribution of the bread and the passing round of 


But the reason, — 
he maintains, is not, as Eichhorn suggests, that. 


ave manufactured 
ion out of a supposed chronological 
ders doing have made the problem of |, 

Supper insoluble. Jesus has been represented 

pe ae ‘His disciples to partake of the 

d bread and wine, inasmuch as they were 

body and blood. Yet, as a matter of fact, the 

iples did not eat and drink what Jesus had 
viously consecrated to be His body and blood, 

, on the contrary, while they were eating the 

t bread and drinking the wine Jesus said, ‘ This is My 

body’ ; ‘This is My blood.’ So the parable does 

' not constitute the feast, or even belong to its 

essence, but only springs out of it. The problem 

of the Lord’s Supper has nothing to do with the 
two impossible questions, How Jesus gave His 

_ disciples His body to eat and His blood to drink, 

and How the disciples reproduced this feast 

afterwards in a corresponding way. The problem 
is quite different. The question is not, What do 
he parables signify, so that we may explain the 

Supper? but, What did the Supper signify, so that 

we may explain the parables? The parables then 

must be laid aside altogether at the first. This is 
the only way to a solution of the problem of the 

-_ Lord’s Supper. 

2 Schweitzer now passes to a consideration of the 
narratives. And, first of all, he draws attention 
to the peculiarities of Mark’s account, which, he 
affirms, have never hitherto been worked out, but 
have simply been explained away by the help of 
the other narratives. The right to do so, however, 
is an unproved assumption. If we had only 
Mark’s narrative before us, we should never 
conclude that Jesus distributed bread and wine 
to His disciples as His body and blood, and 
summoned them to participation zm this sense. 
Moreover, we should interpret the first act of the 
supper. by the second, as regards the temporal 
relation between the actions and the words, 
and so should establish it as a fact that Jesus 
in the course of the distribution of the bread 
spoke the parable about His body, and xo till 
all had drunk of the wine the parable of His 
blood. 

This brings us to consider the authenticity of 
Mark’s narrative. Schweitzer lays it down as an 
absolute principle of historical criticism that that 
narrative must be pronounced authentic which is 
found to have been influenced in no way by the 
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words. | conceptions of the ae Bie rine pene 
in the primitive community. 
compares Mark’s narrative with those of Matthew, — 


Paul, Luke, and Justin Martyr, with the view of 
establishing a new conception of authenticity. 
His criterion is the presence or absence of a 
tendency to assimilate the two parts of the supper. 
The peculiarity of Mark’s narrative is this, that 
the two acts differ in their extent and points of 
view. The first is quite short, being limited to the 
prayer, the breaking for distribution, and the 
parable; the second, on the other hand, contains 
the prayer, the distribution, the mention of 
participation, the parable, the reference to the 
saving significance of the death, and, a point on 
which the author lays great stress, the eschato- 
logical concluding words about the drinking of the 
new wine in the heavenly kingdom. Now history 
shows that in the later feast of the community the 
two parts of the supper came to be completely 
assimilated ; and in all of the narratives except 
Mark’s we see this process going on, and gradually 
nearing its completion. The process of assimila- 
tion was undoubtedly due to the influence 
exercised by the primitive Christian feast upon 
the idea of the historical one. And as Mark 
stands quite outside that process, his narrative is 
certainly authentic. Thus we have gained ‘a new 
conception of authenticity, founded no longer on 
opinions, but on laws.’ Here follows a hit, 
presumably at Eichhorn: ‘ Hitherto it passed 
as interesting to dash off, with a certain sceptical 
nonchalance, the statement that we ‘can never 
know anything of the authenticity of the narratives. 
Even if among our narratives there were an 
authentic one, we had no means of discovering it 
among the rest. But by the new conception of 
authenticity this scepticism is done away.’ In 
Mark’s account then, it can be scientifically 
proved, we do possess an authentic narrative. 
This being so, it becomes historically certain that 
Jesus never summoned His disciples to eat His 
body and drink His blood, but that He spoke two 
parables in the course of the participation. 

But another datum of Mark’s narrative is that 
an eschatological character belongs essentially to 
the original feast. It is a feature of all the 
modern historical conceptions of the Supper, 
according to Schweitzer, that they do not give 
full value to the eschatological thoughts that are 
present in all the N.T. narratives. To this state- 
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ment readers of Spitta’s brilliant monograph will 
be inclined to demur, for Spitta certainly con- 
centrates attention upon the joyful meal of the 
future in Messiah’s kingdom. But his conceptions, 
Schweitzer insists, do not really rest upon the N.T., 
but upon the Apocrypha and the Wisdom literature. 
Moreover, Spitta makes the Messiah offer Himself 
to the disciples as the food and drink of the 
coming Messianic meal, whereas, according to the 
Synoptists, Jesus is not to be the food and drink 
of His disciples, but is Himself to drink the new 
wine with them in His Father’s kingdom. Spitta 
apart, however, modern investigators all tend to 
push the eschatological elements of the situation 
into the background, and to find the essence of the 
feast in the thought of the Lord’s approaching 
death. But it was not of His death merely that 
Jesus spoke, but of His death as followed by a 
speedy reunion at the joyful meal in the kingdom 
of God. The thought of the Passion is placed in 
the very closest connexion with the eschatological 
expectation. The modern historical conceptions 
of the Lord’s Supper are thus unhistorical, since 
the thought of the Passion with which they operate 
shows no connexion with the eschatology. In 
order to grasp the nature of the last meal of Jesus, 
however, one must have a view of the eschato- 
logical character of the secret of His Messiahship 
and Passion. The Supper of Jesus, consequently, 
can only be understood if we have a right under- 
standing of the life of Jesus. Thus the problem 
of the Lord’s Supper becomes the problem 
of His life. A true conception of the former 
can only grow out of a new conception of the 
latter, which so contains the secret of the 
Messiahship and of the Passion that this cere- 
monial action at the last meal becomes thereby 
intelligible. 

This brings us to “eft ZZ, in which the author 
sets himself the rather serious task of rewriting 
the life of Jesus, with a special view to the 
discovery of the secret of His Messiahship and 
Passion. This part of his work is considerably 
larger than the first part, and it is impossible to 
attempt to do it any justice. Schweitzer’s views 
are certainly original; but the Daniel-come-to- 
judgment airs with which he treats all previous 
investigators occasionally provoke a smile. ‘Up 
to the present,’ he tells us, ‘the ‘historical ” 
conception of the Messianic consciousness of 
Jesus is false, because it does not explain the 
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fGctorical critics de not aenainr 
his views, he claims, is’ distinctly conserva’ 
They make the*synoptical question much sim] 
and clearer, and deliver us from a great deal o 
the artificial redaction with which critics have 
hitherto been obliged to operate. They prove 
that the influence of the faith of the primitive 
community upon the synoptical narratives does 
not go nearly so deep as has hitherto been 
supposed. As to their teaching, the Synoptics 
reveal, when rightly read, that the absolutely new 
magnitude which is bound up with the death of 
Jesus, is the eschatological realization of the 
kingdom. ‘On the Atonement which Jesus 
provides, there hangs the coming of the kingdom 
in power. That is the fundamental secret of the 
Passion.’ The modern historical attempts to deal 
with the life of Jesus are all completely wrong. 
The eschatological-historica]l conception is the only 
right one—that the thought of the Passion is 
altogether dominated by the eschatological idea of 
the kingdom. : 

But to come to the bearing of Heft 77. on the 
problem of the Supper. To find the true explanation 
of the meal in the upper room, Schweitzer takes us to 
the evening meal at the sea of Gennesaret. Jesus 
had around Him there a community inspired by 
the most exalted eschatological expectations. The 
meal, which took place beside the sea at the 
evening hour, was not a miracle; that is a later 
distortion of the historical truth, due to the fact 
that what was a religious meal, béing mis- 
understood, came to be conceived of as a meal for 
satisfaction of hunger (a little touch that serves to 
remind us that the author’s conservatism is a 
somewhat eclective quantity). Essentially it was a 
ceremonial religious meal. Jesus took the scanty 
provisions brought for Himself and His disciples, 
and ceremonially distributed them to the 
multitude. With the exception of the two 
parables regarding His body and His blood, we 
have absolutely the same procedure as at the Last 
Supper. The fellowship at this meal had an 
eschatological character; it bore upon the 
expectation of the manifestation of the kingdom 
of God. But the full meaning of the meal was 
meanwhile clear to Jesus alone. He was acting 
from His Messianic self-consciousness. Knowing 
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is “followers ceremonial food, as giving them 
“ claim Lsigiied to participation | in the future 


feast. 

es. a light falls upon the nature of the Supper 
in Jerusalem. There the disciples represent the 
company of those who believe in the kingdom, 
-and Jesus imparts to them the same ceremonial 
_ food. But now the disciples know their Lord’s 
estimate of Himself. He has discovered to them 
His Messianic secret, and from that they can 
divine the relation of His present distribution to 
the glorious Messianic meal. 
this signification to His action by concluding the 
supper with a reference to the reunion soon to 
take place, when He and they shall drink the new 
wine together in the kingdom of God. ‘Thus the 
supper by the sea and the supper in the upper 
room completely correspond, only at the latter 
Jesus explains to His disciples the nature of the 
feast, and at the same time gives expression in the 
two parables to the thought of the Passion. So 
one understands, for the first time, how in its 
nature the Lord’s Supper is quite independent of 
the two parables, and in its essence is nothing else 
than this—a feast anticipative of the Messianic 
meal, within the circle of the fellowship of those 
who believe in the kingdom of God. 

A detailed criticism of Schweitzer’s theories 
would be out of place. That they are weak at not 
a few points appears manifest. Nor are they quite 
so Original as he imagines. To Spitta especially 
he owes more than he seems to be aware of; 
while his arguments go to support the view of the 
latter, that the historic Supper of Jesus was the 
festival of the Messianic meal. Most readers will 
probably be inclined to say to Schweitzer, as 
Harnack said in rejecting the hypothesis of Spitta : 
‘The words of 1 Co 11% are too strong for me’ 
(Hist. Dogm. i. 66). 
was the central thought of the Supper we cannot 
but believe; but it is possible that more weight 
should be given to those eschatological elements 
in the situation which are certainly present in 
Paul’s conception (1 Co 1176), and present very 
strikingly in the Synoptists, if we connect the 
words about drinking the new wine in the 
kingdom of God with the Lord’s Supper itself, 
and not with a preceding paschal feast. 

Joun C. LAMBERT. 
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Bo Me ae Mery ‘Revelations? gt 
In the fiftieth supplement to the Christliche Welt 


the minister of the German Protestant congregation | 


in Manchester asks and seeks to answer the ques- 


tion, Do we need new revelations? “His argument. 


runs as follows :—(1) It is as an historical reality that 
Christianity meets us, and whatever we owe to it has 
come to us by hzstorical mediation. It is a positive 
religion in the sense that ‘it indicates a point of 
time in history which is the hour of its birth,’ a 
period in which an ¢mmediate revelation was experi- 
enced. This immediate revelation is claimed for 
Christ in a unique mode. While the Christian’s 
consciousness of God’s fatherhood is similar to 
Christ’s, yet in Him that consciousness came to be 
in a fundamentally different way. Mediated for 
the Christian by Christ, it was immediate for Him. 
But the question remains, Along with this historical 
mediation of Christian piety, is the other way of 
immediate revelation still possible? Such a possi- 
bility is indicated in the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit found within the. Seripture canon itself. 
As Christ has, however, laid down the normal 
features of the religious life, every claim to an 
immediate revelation must be tested by this 
standard. Any type of piety that contradicts or 
hinders this only legitimate type or even is in no 
way helpful to it, must be declared out of place in 
the Christian religion. If, however, tasks are set 
to Christian piety, which it cannot discharge with 
the historical means at its disposal, the possibility 
of an immediate revelation, fitting it to solve these 
problems, may be admitted. Three forms of 
immediate revelation are possible: the mystical, 
the apocalyptic-gnostic, and the prophetic. 

(2) ‘The contents of all mystical revelation is the 
union of the soul and God.’ Mysticism tends to 
deny the reality of the world, and to identify the 
creature and the Creator. It experiences extreme 
variations of emotion, now enjoyment of God’s 
presence, then loneliness of soul. It is not Christian 
piety which has a steadfast sense of God’s fatherly 
love. 

(3) Apocalyptic and gnosis, although a closer 
study might enable us to distinguish them -accur- 
ately, have much incommon. They seek in revela- 
tion a solution of the problem of the Universe, its 
origin, course, and destiny. The mystic revelation 

1 Brauchen wir Neue Offenbarungen? Von Willy Veit. 
Williams & Norgate. Price Is. net. 
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is exclusively individual, the secret of each soul. | 
The apocalyptic or gnostic is the esoteric doctrine 
of aselect circle. It is not Christian, for it puts 
for the soul’s trust in God interest in speculative 
ideas. 

» (4) The revelations of prophecy are concerned 
with the will, what God would have men do. In 
contrast to mysticism, prophetic revelation repre- 
sents God as ‘a free, living, active personality,’ 
who in the concrete circumstances of history 
communicates to men His definite commands. | 
Unlike the apocalyptic or gnostic revelation the 
prophetic is not speculative but practical. It 
does not seek to solve the problem of the Universe, 
but to assign to a man or a nation a task in the 
kingdom of God. It alone, therefore, is in no way 
inconsistent with the Christian type of piety. But 
it is not enough to show this consistency. It must 
be proved that Christian piety, to meet the 
demands made upon it, still needs prophetic 
revelations, 

(5) The two poles of Christian piety are love to 
God and love to man. In man’s relation to God 
Christ’s consciousness cannot be transcended. 
Consequently, ‘in the Christian communion of 
God and the soul, there is no room, no occasion, 
and no justification for prophetic revelation.’ In 
his relations to his fellows man has tasks set to 
him, not only the task of relieving such need and 
misery as he meets with, but also the task of so 
reorganizing society as to remove the causes of 
want and woe. Christian love must recognize the 
truth that is in socialism. The Christian idea of 
the kingdom of God points in this direction, and 
in present circumstances the idea of the kingdom 
of God and the command of love must be com- 
bined. The task of Christian piety and of prophetic 
is thus seen to be the same. There is one aim; 
must there be the same means? Does Christian 
piety even as prophetic need immediate revela- 
tions? At first Christian thought turned to ‘the 
historical Jesus’ for guidance in dealing with these 
social questions, But it has been discovered that, 
while ‘He gives power and courage, inspiration 
and constancy,’ yet as He only offers general prin- 
ciples, and not their practical application to present 
conditions, all that is needed is not found, ‘If 
that task of Christian piety is not to be allowed to 
drop,—which would mean a lapse from true 
Christianity, —then the courage and ability for 
this work can be felt only by such piety, as not 
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only feels itself generally called to this work, 
with a certainty which cannot be shaken kno 
itself possessed of concrete divine directions and 
instructions.’ Accordingly we may expect that 
Christian piety for the same end as prophetic will 
be afforded by:God the same means, immediate 
divine ‘revelations. This idea may seem strange, 
but a consideration of the features of the prophetic 
revelation may help us to feel more at home with 
it. It will be psychologically mediated, will come 
without external evidence, but only with inward 
certainty, and will not encourage ease, idleness, or 
sloth, for the work will remain to be done, even 
when God’s will has been discovered. For such 
revelations we must wait, but meanwhile we must 
work, so far as light is already ours; for if we do 
our part, God will do His. 

This essay may be cordially commended as 
interesting and suggestive. Its argument should 
not be dismissed as a pious fancy, but contains 
much that is worthy of close study. It is signifi- 
cant as an indication of the prominence and 
dominance of the social aspect of Christianity in 
much of the freshest religious thought in Germany 
and England, for it is evident that the author has 
been influenced in his thinking both by the land 
of his birth and by the country he has made his 
home. ; 

Dissent must, however, be expressed on the 
following points:—(1) It seems a vain logical 
abstraction to distinguish, as is here done, the 
emotional, the speculative, and the practical 
aspects of piety, as none of these is actually found 
in isolation, although one or other may be more 
prominent. (2) The comparison of mystic, apoca- 
lyptic, or gnostic, and prophetic revelation has too 
exclusively an historical interest. The essay would 
have been more valuable had the author dealt 
with contemporary phases of piety, which in 
some degree reproduce these distinctive features. 

(3) The representation of the prophetic revelation 
seems disproportionate, as the prophets brought 
more to their people than commands. (4) The 
writer has not convinced me, at least, that the 
Christian Church has not in the teaching of Jesus 
on the one hand, and the study of social phenomena 
on the other, with the promised guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, all the means it needs for the discharge 
of its social task, 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
Montrose, 


of the Rectoral Address delivered by Professor 


 Beaendte 3 Latest weeeive? 


‘SocRATES and the Ancient Church” is the title 


__ Harnack in the University of Berlin at the open- 


- 


ing of the academical year 1901. Like his other 
studies in the great spiritual figures and systems of 


the past, this address is genuinely eloquent and 


incisive, marked by power and sympathy in a very 
impressive degree, and instinct with a learning 
which is alive to its very extremities. Christ and 
Socrates—one does not need to be a prophet, he 
says, to realize that the problem represented by 
that antithesis will meet us again in all its force 
within the next half-century. A few pages are 
given to a concise but adequate statement of 
the new elements of moral ardour, self-sacrifice, 
and inwardness which Socrates brought into the 
spiritual life of Greece—aspects of his work which 
inevitably appealed to the Christian mind. And 
yet there is a great gulf fixed: ‘he calls men to 
knowledge, Christianity calls them to faith.’ For 
many years, as is proved in some detail, Socrates 
enjoyed the highest favour among Church writers. 
Justin, the first to touch the subject, views him as 
almost a prototype of Christ Himself; he is named 


_ with singular veneration by such apologists as | 


Tatian and Athenagoras. He had died for his 
creed, as the martyrs died for theirs—this one 
fact was triumphantly appealed to by the Chris- 
tians, and recognized as an embarrassing difficulty 
by the more noble of their opponents. The 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria only followed 
their natural bent when they quoted him as an 
authority even for the Church, The Western 
theologians were the first to lay their finger upon 
the real discrepancy between the teaching of 
Socrates and the teaching of Christ. Tertullian 
and Lactantius were by no means blind to the 
higher aspects of his influence, yet their judgment 
shows too plainly the dark lines of contempt and 
animosity. Tertullian even ventures in language 
of strange violence to attack the last hours and 
parting words of the dying philosopher. And 
Augustine took the last step in this direction 
‘by his frightful doctrine that all the virtues of 
the heathen are but brilliant vices.’ Time has 
taught us better. ‘We no longer claim Christ for 


Von Adolf Harnack. 
Pp. 24. 


1 Sokrates und die alte Kirche. 
Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Price 6d. 
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i doasahy. or Socrates fot Christianity, yet we 
confess with Justin that in Socrates also was 
manifested the power of the Logos.’ 

Now and then, in this as in his other writings, 
one is tempted to say that Harnack’s ideas need 
shading. Life does not seem to exhibit the 
absolute oppositions which figure so constantly 
There was less in the 
apologists than he would have us believe, of a 
desire to rewrite natural theology, with the Chris- 
tian facts brought in merely by way of illustration ; 
they aspired, not without success, to enable their 
age to think in Christian terms without betraying 
the faith to heathen philosophers. Does not 
Harnack himself admit (p. 23) that there is a 
point of view at which philosophy and Chris- 
tianity can be seen in friendly correlation, and as 
mutually interpreting each other? 

This may be one of Harnack’s slighter pieces, 
but we are safe to say that scarcely any will be 
read with more genuine interest and enjoyment. 


H. R. MACKINTOSH. 
Aberdeen. 


EGe Scribes of Palestine. 


We have also received a brief pamphlet? by 


Professor O. Holtzmann of Giessen, dealing with 
the Jewish scribes in the time of Jesus. Originally 
delivered as a lecture at a theological conference, 
it succeeds in investing a rather forbidding subject 
with a real human and historical interest. It was 
the scribes, he tells us, that called the synagogue 
into existence, and not vice versd, as some suppose. 
The scribes were the successors of the prophets, 
and looked back to Ezekiel as their ideal and 
original leader. They charged themselves with 
the distinctively religious education of the people, 
and in this respect Holtzmann does not hesitate 
to characterize the work of the scribes as far 
superior to that of the prophets in incisive and 
painstaking closeness to life. Not only did they 
preach in the synagogues ; they trained disciples, 
and frequently filled the place of judges. But 
while in certain respects their influence told more 
deeply than that of the prophets, they fell far short 


2 Die jidische Schrifigelehrsamkeit zur Zeit Jesu. Von Dr. 
Oscar Holtzmann, a.o. Professor der Theologie, Giessen. 
Giessen: J. Ricker’sche V erlagsbuchhandlung. London: 
Williams & Norgate. Pp. 32. 
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aim pared to the scribes in so far as He did perfectly 


of the prophetic ideal as such. ean “they” were 
> act spied with law, and could not but lay very 
minor stress on motives. Hence formality and 
pocrisy ; hence, too, artificiality in exegesis and 
intolerable aridity of discourse. Vanity, hypocrisy, 
and avarice were their besetting sins. It was part 
of Jesus’ work, not only to rebuke them, but to 
antiquate their teaching by reaching back to, and 
developing more richly, the great thoughts of 
“prophecy. On the other hand, He may be com- 


even toy one or i 
the influence he exerts in this alee 
not a man to be neglected without — 
who has been variously ¢ designated’ ‘the Christia 
Socrates,’ and ‘the‘Fycho Brahe of modern ethi 
has surely somie deep truth to impart to the world. : 
He did not write for the great public. His — 
methods are altogether different from those of — 
| the professed theologian. He wrote because he 
must; and from the first he found discerning — 
readers, whose number at present bids fair to | 
increase. hy 
Thesé two essays were written as tad but as 
1847, and have at last been admirably translated — 
into German by a loving disciple. They utterly 
defy analysis or criticism of the conventional kind. 
The first, entitled ‘Ought a man to let himself be 
killed for the truth’s sake?’ deals with the absolutely 
voluntary character of Christ’s atoning passion: 
the second treats of the difference between a 
genius and an apostle, and contains many memor- 
able sayings upon the authority of the N.T. 
| Scriptures. Suffice it to testify that very seldom 
| indeed do we remember to havé read papers of a 
| like originality, ingenuity, subtlety, and elemental 
| and passionate power. ‘Their spirit is profoundly 
| Christian. Like the work of all really great minds, 
| they leave irritating trifles on one side, and go 
straight to the centre of things. Had Kierkegaard 
written in German or (which is more difficult to 
imagine) French, his name would long ago have 
been a household word. Will some one not 
translate a selection of his shorter pieces into 
| English? The task would be a comparatively 
light one, for his style has all the simplicity of 
nature, and his are thoughts which appeal to the 
universal heart. H. R. MaAckINTOSH. 
Aberdeen. 


what they did with such glaring deficiencies. He 
retained many of their forms, but the content He 
poured into them was new and creative. When 
everything has been said, the scribes still remain 
asa phenomenon which helped to prepare the 
way for Christianity, for in character and work they 
stand between the prophets and Christ, and their 
- geal for tradition was the medium by which even 
to Him were conveyed some of the spiritual 
‘treasures of the past. — 

The little dvochure is eminently instructive, and 
every page brimful of movement. The author 
makes his points with great clearness, and writes 
with a pleasing vigour. His arguments help to 
correct that habit of indiscriminately condemning 
certain classes of people in Scripture to which we 
are all prone; and one who is content to learn 
what Holtzmann has to teach may be assured that 
his more charitable views of the scribes now rest, 
not upon a counter-prejudice in their favour, but 
upon the basis of better and clearer knowledge. 

H. R. MAcKINTOSH. 


Aberdeen, 


* 
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GW Great Manis§ Thinker. 


KreRKEGAARD! has come to his kingdom slowly. 
For many years after his death his name was 


lZwet ethisch-religiise Abhandlungen. Von Soren 
Kierkegaard. Zum ersten Male aus dem _ Daénischen 


. tibersetzt von Julie von Reincke. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1902. Pp. 72. 
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the under-script the text of Mk 27/371, 


= foie from the Syriac Palimpsest of the 
ur Gospels on Mount Sinai. I missed it whilst 


Iwas in the Convent Library in February of this 
‘year; but the monks had previously noticed its 
disappearance. 


It is f. ror, which contains part 
of the story of Mary, slave of Tertullus, and in 
t I was 
informed that a party of several scholars had 
worked for some time at that MS. during the 
course of last summer; and it is safe to suppose 
that a fair number of passing travellers have been 


permitted not only to look at it, but also to’ 


handle it. My surmise is that one of these latter, 
wishing to make an addition to his own collection 


of Oriental curios, has slipped the leaf betwixt 


the pages of a book, in the fond belief that it 
would never be missed. 
The manuscript is kept in a box of mahogany, 


“lined with cedar-wood, which I presented to the 


Convent in 1893, for its safe custody. This box 
has two lids, the inner one being of glass, so that 
the manuscript might be displayed to visitors 
without its having to bear the touch of their 
fingers. It is further protected from dust by a 
silken cover, made for it by the late Mrs. Bensly, 
and the monks are very careful to put it neatly 
into this; for any want of dexterity in so doing 
would take something from the crumbling margins. 


Except for the loss of a leaf, the manuscript has 


suffered in no way since I last saw it in 1897; 
indeed, as the years roll on, its pages have tended 
to become cleaner. 

But most of the binding had disappeared before 
1895, the cord which held the quires together 
having given way even earlier. Many quires and 
several leaves are therefore quite loose, thus 
the latter offer a too ready temptation to the 
spoiler. 

But who has done this deed? Who has found 
it in his heart to mutilate one of the most ancient 
of Gospel manuscripts, a codex eccentric in its 
readings, if you will, but unique in the light 
which it has shed on some of our Lord’s sayings, 
and in the interest which its text has awakened 


rel learn with deep coenet that a leaf. 


ieee biblical acholayes It is not only the 
monks who have been robbed, it is the Christian 
world, which has surely a right of heritage in 
those sacred records which enshrine the earliest — 


forms of the Gospel story. For twelve hundred 
years that codex has remained unaltered, intact 
so far as its later script—the Lives of Holy 


Women—is concerned, and for sixteen hundred 


years its 142 leaves of the Gospel writing have 
held together, preserved to us, we may well believe, 
by something more than mere chance. 

The theft has certainly not been the act of a 
scholar. 
f. 100 has several rents near the top, as if its 
neighbour had been roughly and hurriedly torn 
off. F.102 is quite detached from it, and now 
naturally begins the eleventh quire, as will be seen 
from Dr. Rendel Harris’ Table A in the edition 
of 1894. The thief has evidently been restrained 
by no scruple about injuring the context; we 
therefore judge that he was unable to read the 
Syriac text, and was probably a thoughtless 
visitor, eager to acquire a specimen of something 
either for himself or for the Library of his Uni- 
versity. Even if we allow that there may have 
been an excuse for such conduct in the old days, 
when the manuscript treasures of Eastern mon- 
asteries were hidden from the view of scholars, it 
is surely now a great breach of faith and honour 


towards the hospitable monks of Mount Sinai, who . 


have spent both thought and money in the re- 
arrangement of their books, and who receive 
every European visitor with a kindness and a 
simple trustfulness which should place him on 
his honour. Suppose the monastery did not 
exist, there would be no haven of rest for the 
wanderer in these magnificent solitudes (for a 
hotel would never pay its way), and no effective 
power to make the Bedawin tractable. And in 
case, too, of an accident happening to the thief 
whilst in the immediate neighbourhood, we are 
confident that the very slender resources of the 
monks would have been taxed to the utmost to 
comfort and succour him, 

But this is not all. The man who knowingly 
injures a fourth-century codex of the Gospels, 


This we may know from the fact that © 


: 
2 
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commits an act of sacrilege and places himself 
under the ban of Christendom. On such a 
one we may well invoke the curse of the Last 


Minstrel— fea 
Go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concenter’d all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


But there is still a place for repentance. If 
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the possessor of the lost leaf, or any one 
who may recognize it from our photographs, will 


‘send it by post, carefully protected between two 
pieces of cardboard, either to me at ‘ Castlebrae, 


Cambridge,’ or to the Editor or the Publishers of 
Tuer Exposirory Timgs, we will undertake to re- 
place it in the codex. No questions will be asked, 


| nor any attempt made on our part to acquire 


information which is not voluntarily given, Thus 

the disgrace attaching to the present ownership 

of the leaf will be rolled away, and in its place. 
there will come a pleasing consciousness of having 

earned by a timely act of reparation the gratitude 

of all who love the Gospels. 


‘Being Burdened. 


By tHe Ricut Rev. C. J. Exticott, D.D., Bishop oF GLOUCESTER. 


THE words are taken from a mysterious and 
difficult passage which comes before us perhaps 
a little unexpectedly, as we dwell upon the 
general context of this portion of the Epistle. 
The general tenor of what has preceded is con- 
solatory,—the light of the present as contrasted 
with the fulness of the glory of the future,— 
but it changes into the contemplation of a serious 
aspect of a burdened present, on which we may 
profitably dwell. 

I have thus chosen the text with some reference 
to modern conceptions as to the relations of this 
life and the future, which, in many respects, 
utterly ignore the scriptural aspects of death, and 
the whole nature of the passage from the life on 
this side the grave to the life that is to follow it. 

The modern view, which claims to rely on 
modern scientific disclosures, is that death is 
merely a passage from one state of physical con- 
ditions into another. The body that is here 
subject to the limitations of our present existence 
surrenders to the earthly and the material the 
particles of which its tabernacle was composed, 
and passes into the mysterious ether of science; 
therein to continue existence under the new con- 
ditions which the change necessitates, but in a 
form and tenor which certainly differs but little 


‘We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 

burdened.’—2 Cor v. 4. 

ph 
from the more innocent phases of life on this side 
the grave. Those who are acquainted with con- 
ceptions of this nature will know well the source 
from which they have been derived, but will be 
not unprepared for my saying that they are com- 
pletely non-scriptural, and, further, that they tend 
to obliterate the true conception of death, and of 
its indissoluble connexion with disobedience and 
sin. Into the discussion of such views it is cer- 
tainly not my intention to enter in a sermon like 
the present. 

I should not have alluded to them if I had not 
known that they find expression in many of the 
popular treatises on the after-life, and have even 
found sympathetic notices in the Christian pulpit. 
The attractive ideas of continuity in existence, and 
of death being no more than the natural passage 
from the material and visible to the immaterial and 
invisible, have made men forget the changeless 
truth that death is the wages of sin, and the enemy, 
the last and the most persistent, that will be 
swallowed up in the victory of which Easter Day 
is the abiding testimony. 

But let us now leave these unscriptural concep- 
tions, and turn to the mysterious text, which, when 
rightly explained, will bring home to us not only 
what was passing through the mind of the apostle 


al ee hae 
‘ 


when he wrote the words, but also those concep- 


tions of the life beyond the grave on which the | 


believing Christian may humbly and hopefully rely, 
when thoughts such as those of the apostle are 
felt to be more than usually disquieting to the soul. 


Such times there are with the very best of us, and | 


such times while we are still in the body will only 
pass finally away when time shall have become no 
more. 

It seems hardly possible to doubt that some of 
the shadows cast, not by the fear of death, but by 
the contemplation of the state of the soul when 
dissociated from its lifelong companion the body, 
were then resting on the mind of the apostle. 
The ceaseless trials and sufferings of the life he 
was living, the bearing about in the body what he 
solemnly speaks of as ‘the dying of Jesus’ (what a 
wondrous expression), the decaying of the outward 
man, all tended to bring out the unshaken con- 
viction that in the end He who raised up the Lord 
Jesus will in like manner raise up His suffering 
servants, and that when the earthly home of the 
soul is dissolved, its place will be assumed by a 
building from God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 

This conviction never leaves the apostle, but, 
even while he holds it, and clings to it, even while 
he groans for its realization, the thought unbid- 
denly presents itself that, in the procedure by which 
the tabernacle in which we now are is changed into 
the building from God, there must be some shock, 
something alien to the familiar continuity of earthly 
existence, from which we may crave to be ex- 
empted when the critical moment of the laying 
aside of the earthly tabernacle has come, and the 
house not made with hands is awaiting the entry 
of its new occupant. 

It is this anxiety that leads the apostle to use 
the words of the text, and to repeat the tenor of 
the foregoing thoughts, and even to substantiate 
them by a kind of appeal to the general experience 
of all to whom his words were addressed. We 
that are in this tabernacle, he says, in this tran- 
sitory and perishable body, ‘do groan, being 
burdened.’ 

But why burdened? What is this enduring 
burden (for the tense of the original implies this) 
which calls forth this utterance of the inmost 
feeling of the soul? This very natural question 
has been somewhat differently answered. It has 
been considered by many to refer to the burden of 
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cares and sorrows which mark the whole course 
and tenor of mortal life, and to the pressure which 
they exert on the inward spirit. ‘The ‘earthy 
frame,’ to use the language of the Wisdom of 
Solomon (91°), ‘lieth heavy on a mind that is 
full of cares.’ Such a reference, however, is plainly 
incompatible with the words which follow, in 
which there is no allusion to the general sorrows 
and trials of life, but to a deeper-seated feeling, 
and to a more mysterious antipathy, which the 
apostle discloses in the words which follow the 
text. The context appears to make it certain that 
the principal elements of the burden under which 
we groan is our recoil from a bodiless existence, 
or, as the apostle now, by a change of metaphor, . 
speaks of it, from the unclothed state—a state so 
alien to every feeling of our mortal nature that 
we at once long for, what the apostle longed 
for, a being clothed upon with the future body, 
and the merging into it, as it were, of this poor 
perishable body, so that, to use the language of 
the apostle, ‘what is mortal may be swallowed up 
of life.? This, then, if we follow the reasoning of 
the words which follow the text, must be the 
burden, that, while we long for emancipation from 
the mortal and. all that it involves, we still are 
haunted with the dread that such an emancipa- 
tion may carry with it the very nakedness from 
which our present nature makes us instinctively 
recoil. 

There must be few among those who think 
deeply on these subjects who are not conscious 
that they too have shared in this longing to be 
clothed upon, even though soul and spirit may 
have recognized that such a longing was one 
that could not be granted. It was, however, 
different with St. Paul, A holy apostle in 
whose warm heart the hope of being among 
those who might, in their earthly bodies, behold 
and welcome their descending Lord, might justify 
such a longing, but to such as us, who can look 
back on nineteen hundred years of a Master’s 
yet unfulfilled return, such longings assume the 
form of impatience, and a shrinking from the 
burden which sin and disobedience have laid upon 
us till the Advent. ‘We that are in this tabernacle 
verily do groan, being burdened.’ And the burden, 
as we have seen, is what every deeper thinking 
Christian would recognize to be a real and verit- 
able burden, a shrinking, not from death, but from 
what may be a possible concomitant of death—an 


unclothed state, a state in which the soul is left 
naked and alone till the promised houy 4 is vouch- 
safed to it. cs 

We have now, I thick, fully arrived at the true 
meaning of the mysterious text on which we have 
been meditating, and there remain only two or 
three reflexions which the subject naturally brings 
before us. 

And the first reflexion is this: That there is 
_ nothing in Holy Scripture that throws any direct 
light on the state of the soul when it has been 
separated from the body. Conjecture has, of 
course, been busy, and sometimes even reason- 
able and plausible. Writers, like Cudworth, have 
imagined a kind of preparatory body which would 
be perfected at the Advent; but no sober Chris- 
tian could for a moment rely on such conjectures, 
when Scripture, as far as anything of a direct 
nature is concerned, is profoundly silent, and 
especially when it would even seem that this 
silence is designed and intentional. After a long 
life, which must ever have been a life of closest 
communion with God, the holy Apostle St. John, 
alluding no doubt mainly to spiritual after-death 
developments, does not hesitate to use language so 
general as to be applicable to the whole of our 
after-death developments, and broadly says, ‘it is 
not yet made manifest what we shall be,’ and 
leaves the inference that what our state will be, 
when the soul will have left the body, is unrevealed 
and unknown. 

Our burden then, as regards any direct scriptural 
disclosure, must remain the burden it is felt to be 
by the anxiously meditating apostle. In a word— 
as to what the state of the soul will be when it 
leaves the body we must come to the conclusion, 
unwelcome it may be, that we have no definite 
knowledge whatever. 

But can we rest for one moment satisfied with 
such a cold and joyless conclusion? Be it so, that 
we know not how it will be with the soul in the 
hour when it leaves the body; be it so, yet this we 
do know, that the soul that has loved Christ here 
on earth can never, and will never, be separated 
from Him. Clothed or unclothed, the soul will 
ever be with its death-conquering Lord. On this 
point, blessed be God, Holy Scripture gives us 
every form of varied assurance. Was not the soul 
and spirit of the poor believing malefactor with the 
soul and spirit of Jesus in Paradise? Did not the 
dear Lord, before He resumed His body, vouch- 
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safe to preach to those who were waiting for the - 
body that was to be, soul and spirit speaking to 
souls and spirits, and ministering the assurance of 
an ever-enduring union, whether in the clothed or © 
in the unclothed state, with those He had died for 
and saved? In-whatever state He was, in that 
mystic realm which we have now learned to call 
Hades, in the same state were they who were now 
hearing the message of love and salvation, the very 
similarity of state and condition enhancing the 
holy persuasiveness of the gospel that the Lord 
Himself out of the depths of His love and mercy 
was vouchsafing to preach to them. 

These considerations, and they might be almost 
indefinitely increased from the only true source of 
all teaching about the Last Things—God’s Holy 
Word,—these considerations will ever be found to 
have these two great and salutary effects— 

In the first place, they will disclose to us the 
utter unwholesomeness, to use the most charitable 
expression, of much of the teaching relative to 
death which is now obtaining increasing currency. 
This teaching, to which I alluded in the earlier 
part of my sermon, obscures, if it does not inferen- 
tially deny, the pervading doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture as to the intimate relation of sin and death. 
Death, we must ever remember, formed no part of 
the idea of man; but, as a great writer has said, 
has impaired the blessedness of man’s Godlike 
personality. 

In the second place, our considerations will 
have shown us that when that gloom and anxiety 
does rest on the soul, as we have seen that it did 
rest on the soul of an inspired apostle, when ‘we 
groan, being burdened,’ that gloom can only be 
dispelled, and that burden only removed, by the 
master-thought of the enduring reality of our union 
with Christ ; and that, whether in the valley of the 
shadow of death or in the silent realms of the 
waiting under-world, He who vouchsafed to pass 
through both will ever be with us; His rod and 
His staff ever supporting us, until we come into 
the full brightness of His adorable presence and 
abide with Him for evermore. 

It is a good thought to part with, that the holy 
apostle who wrote the grave words on which we 
have meditated—he who had felt the burden, 
under which from time to time we all verily do 
groan—he who felt all this, was permitted to write 
in another Epistle words relative to the enduring 
nature of our union with Christ, that true solvent 


’ 
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power and sublimity stand almost alone in the 
pages of the Book of Life. 
| ‘Says, ‘that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
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of every doubt and difficulty—words which for | principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
‘Tam persuaded,’ he | creature, shall be able to séparate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA. Vot. III} 


Tue third volume of Cheyne and _ Black’s 
Encyclopedia Biblica has been published. It 
contains 1298 columns or 649 pages, covering 
the letters L to P, its first word being Laapan, 
its last PYTHON. 

The characteristics which distinguished the 
previous volumes reappear in this volume, some- 
what more prominently. That is to say, to put all 
into a sentence, it is a critical dictionary, as the 
title-page describes it, or rather a dictionary of 
" criticism. Its purpose is not to describe but to 
criticize, not to furnish an account of the contents 
‘of the Bible, but to discover and appreciate its 
literary sources. This is a new conception of 
what a dictionary of the Bible should be, but it is 
an intelligible and a serviceable conception. It 
has been argued that such a service is best 
rendered by the magazines and ephemeral pam- 
phlets, there being, from the nature of the case, 
no stability in criticism pure and simple. But it 
may at least be replied that it is of much import- 
ance to see criticism at work over the whole field 
of the Bible at once, and to be able to refer to its 
position at a given date, however soon we may 
leave that position, and however unlikely it may 
be that we shall return to it. A more serious 
objection has been made that criticism has never 
been in the position advocated in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, that two or three men, selected for their 
skill in negatives, have been chosen to air their 
fancies, rather than that critical scholarship has 
been reflected over the whole. That objection 
may possibly be met by the claim that the criticism 
represented here is the only criticism that deserves 
the name of scholarship, the wider scholarship 
referred to being weakened by ignorance or com- 


1 Encyclopedia Biblica, Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.Litt., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., ERD. 
Volume iii., L. to P. A. & C. Black. 


promise. That claim may not be admitted, 
but the editors, whose word is final for the 
book they edit, are within their right if they 
make it. 

There are writers in this volume, as in the 
previous volumes, who have not understood the 
purpose of the book, and their work will be most 
appreciated. But for the reviewer, at least, the 
fascination of the criticism is irresistible, the more 
irresistible as it is the more radical, and to that we 
must turn. 

There is a progress in criticism. It is repre- 
sented in this order: ‘Professor Cheyne, Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel, Professor van Manen. 

Professor Cheyne’s initials occur as frequently 
as before. And it is certain that his hand is to be 
found in many articles under which his initials do 
not appear. For now there is a test by which Dr. 
Cheyne’s hand can be discovered. It is the 
occurrence of the word /erahmee/, For reasons 
which he has not yet divulged, but for which he 
refers us frequently to Critica Biblica, a work as 
yet unpublished, Dr, Cheyne believes that a vast 
number of proper names, both of places and of 
persons, in the Old Testament, are corruptions of 
the name Jerahmeel. He would therefore, in each 
instance, restore that name, and in most cases blot 
the present name out of the Bible. To give some 
idea of the enormous number of names which 
would thus be removed, and of the immense influ- 
ence of the Jerahmeelites in the history of Israel, 
let us begin with the first word of the present 
volume and go through some pages. The follow- 
ing proper names are, in: Dr. Cheyne’s opinion, 
corruptions of the name Jerahmeel:—Laadah, 
Laban, Ladan, Lahad, Lahai-roi, Laish (?), 
Laishah (?), Leah, Lebbaeus, Leb - kamai, 
Lebonah (?), Lecab, Lehi, Lemuel, Leshem (2), 
Leummim, Levi, Libnah (?), Libni (?), Lo-ruhamah, 
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Lud, Maacah, Machi, Machir, Machpelah, Magdiel, 
Mahalalel, Mahalath, Mahlah, Mahli, Mahol, 
Makheloth, Malchiel (?), Malchijah, Malchiram, 
Malchi-shua, Malluch, Malluchi, Mamre, Maon, 
Masrekah, Matri. 

We have gone far enough to reach an estimate 
of the whole volume. There are 42 names in the 
above list. Between Laadah and Matri, 95 Old 
Testament names are dealt with altogether. We 
thus obtain some idea of the proportion of Old 
Testament names which Dr. Cheyne would restore 
to their original form of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 

In this respect the third volume is an advance 
upon the second, and a still greater advance upon 
the first. In dealing with the words given above, 
Dr. Cheyne incidentally mentions that the follow- 
ing names are also corrupted from Jerahmeel :— 
Aram, Amram, Abram, (Abraham), Deborah, 
Ham, Ariel, Elam, Abishalom, Kemuel, Azrikam, 
Jerubbaal, Hamor, Elam, Jehallelel, Bela, Balaam, 
Eliel, Bahurim, Hamul, Kehelathah, Hammelech, 
Harim, (Beth)lehem, Ammon, Amalek, Hul. Some 
of those words occur in the first volume, but none 
of them are there traced to Jerahmeel, while of 
those which fall within the second, only Kemuel, 
Jerubbaal, Jehallelel, Hamul, and Hammelech are 
so traced. 

Of the many questions which Dr. Cheyne 
solves by textual reconstruction one may be 
mentioned. Melchizedek, king of Salem, is spoken 
of in Gn 14 and in Ps 110. In Gn 14 ‘ Melchi- 
zedek, king of Salem,’ says Dr. Cheyne, ‘is surely 
a late editor’s attempt to make sense of a badly 
written text’; and he thinks that ‘ Melchizedek’ 
is a corruption of me/lek ziklag, ‘king of Ziglak,’ 
while Salem is a transposition of Leshem. ‘Now 
Leshem and Ziklag,’ he continues, ‘are both 
corruptions of Halusah. It was, according to the 
first narrator, the priest-king of the sacred city of 
Halusah who came out to meet Abram, and 
blessed him, and to whom Abram (the hero of 
the Jerahmeelite tribe) paid tithes.’ The text of 
Ps 110 is also probably corrupt. Instead of 
‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
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kindness.’ Thus the name Melchizedek goes out 


| of the Old Testament, and the use made of it in © 


the Epistle to the Hebrews is, in Dr. Cheyne’s | 
words, ‘mere temporary rhetoric.’ 


But Professor Schmiedel is more critical than” 
It may be that it is more keenly 
felt when the subject is the New Testament. In ~ 


Dr. Cheyne. 


his long article on Ministry, he touches on the 
gift of tongues at Pentecost. 
and he denies that, whatever occurred, it occurred 
at Pentecost. His reasonsaretwo. First, Pentecost 
is the feast of the giving of the Law at Sinai; but 
the giving of the Law at Sinai is described by Philo 
‘in terms quite similar to those used in the 
description of the miracle in Acts.’ The narrative 
and the date were therefore probably derived from 
Philo. Second, our Lord’s disciples were not in 
Jerusalem at that time. After His departure they 
betook themselves to Galilee, and ‘it would have 
been very singular if they had, within a few weeks, 
again left house and home for a place where the 


greatest danger threatened them without any, : 


apparent motive or necessity for such a migration.’ 
That they established themselves in Jerusalem, 
rests only on the presupposition of Luke, ‘ which 
cannot be accepted.’ 

Most critical of all, however, is Professor van 
Manen. Professor Schmiedel accepts some of the 
Pauline Epistles, not only the four great Epistles— 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians,—but also 
Philippians and 1 Thessalonians. But Professor 
van Manen rejects them all. ‘We possess,’ says 
Dr. van Manen shortly, ‘no epistles of Paul, 
the writings which bear his name are pseud- 
epigrapha.’ 

Much as the Eucyclopedia Biblica is occupied, 
and deliberately occupied with criticism, it is 
impossible to say that its strength lies in that. 
Rather does it lie in the articles on antiquities and 
geography and the like, which do actually reflect 
the scholarship of to-day, and will not soon be 
out of date. 


Melchizedek,’ Dr. Send would read ‘T iat 
thee for ever because of my covenant of loving- - 


He denies the gift, — 


a THE APOSTLES’ CREED.! 

- All Professor McGiffert’s work is his own 
‘research and thought, and it is all expressed in 
‘Tefined expressive English. But the new book 
which he has published on the Apostles’ Creed 
Seems to surpass his previous work in both 
Tespects. It is the kind of book, rare enough in 
these days, which compels one to read, whether 
one is interested in its subject-or not. To find 
oneself in close contact with an original thinker is 
always refreshing, so many still are the scribes who 


do not speak with authority, and yet persist in 


writing books. 

Dr. McGiffert has mastered the literature of the 
subject up to the issue of Kattenbusch’s latest 
volume, He has not made the mastery of the 
literature, however, a sufficient reason for writing. 
Leaving the literature, he has studied the references 
to the Apostles’ Creed in the early Church for 
himself, and endeavoured to feel the atmosphere in 
which the Creed or rather its nucleus, the Old 
Roman Symbol, arose. His conclusions, thus 
independently obtained, he has expressed in a 
lecture, and then in a series of notes he has given 
the reasons for his conclusions. His book is 
perhaps the easiest introduction to the Creeds 
which we possess, and yet it has to be reckoned 
with—answered or accepted—by the ripest creedal 
scholarship. | 

It is enough to mention some of Dr. McGiffert’s 
points. He believes that there is no reference of 
any kind to the Old Roman Symbol earlier than 
Irenzeus and Tertullian. He believes that the 
Symbol originated at Rome between 150 and 
175 A.D. He believes that the reason why it is 
all belief and no conduct is that it is drawn up 
deliberately to meet certain heresies, especially 
those of Marcion. He believes therefore that the 
word ‘Father’ in the opening statement does not 
express what we understand by the Fatherhood of 
God, but that, in answer to Marcion’s denial that 
the God of Christians was the God of Jesus, the 
God who made the world, it expresses the belief 
that the Almighty God whose Son is Jesus Christ, 
is the Father of the Universe. 

1 The Apostles’ Creed, tts Origin, its Purpose, and ats 
Historical Interpretation. By A.C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D. 
ode D, Clark. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


VISION AND AUTHORITY.’ 


Mr. Oman is out in search of authority in religion. 
Things have been so much shaken of late. There 
are things that remain, there must be always, but 
what are they, what are they to-day? 

One thing is secured very early; God is truth. 
Things that are untrue, unreal, insincere are not 
God’s things; they are opposed to God and God to 
them. God is truth and on the side of truth. It 
is a great thing to secure, to secure it early is to 
make sure of everything ere the end comes. It 
cost the discipline of the Wilderness, the Canaanite 
thorn in the Land of Promise, Solomon, and even 
the Captivity, to secure it for Israel and for the 
world. It was secured in Christ. Israel and the 
world were ready for it, but Christ brought it to 
light along with life and immortality. 

The next thing secured is that truth and the 
certainty of it, that is to say authority in religion, 
is a vision. It is revelation, and it is made to 
every man who opens the eye of his soul to receive 
it. God is the giver, man is the receiver. And 
it is a vision granted to the individual. Every 
separate soul has the eye that opens or the re- 
sponsibility. Noone can be authority for another, 
no body of men, however accredited, can be 
authority for even one single person. Not even 
Christ said Believe Me, but Believe the truth in 
Me, believe Me inso far as the truth in Me reaches 
the eye of your soul. The open eye sees that He 
and the Truth are one, and believes Him for the 
truth’s sake, but He never asked and never would 
have obedience in disregard of the Truth. 

It follows strongly that there is no infallible 
Church and no infallible outside Scripture to lean 
upon. Ifthe Church is infallible, she must show 
it by correspondence with the Truth, and she will 
be obeyed in proportion as she and the Truth are 
one. And so also with the Scriptures. ‘ Because 
the Bible tells me so’? No, but because the 
Bible and the vision correspond and in so far as 
they do correspond. 

But the vision is not for the individual to receive 
and secrete. The individual stands among his 
fellows. He gives and receives. He corrects and 
is corrected. He recognizes the accumulation of 

2 Vision and Authority. By John Oman, M.A., JEHIO), 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
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individual experience in Scripture and in Church. 
He receives more than he gives. But still it is 
only that which he receives as truth, making itself 
light to touch the inward eye, that becomes 


authoritative to him. He receives that which he 
And he gives forth that which 


is able to receive. 
‘others with their inward eye can recognize as truth 


in him. Does the Church say, ‘I am infallible, © 


believe that David wrote the 110th Psalm’? He 


says, No, that is not of the Vision till it has 


been verified. I could not believe it if Jesus 


should bid me (which I know He never would), © 


so long as the evidence appears to me to be 
against it. 

Those are not Mr. Oman’s words, but that is 
Mr. Oman’s argument. It is pressed forward step 
by step throughout a full large book, a book that 
will make a name for its author. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE.! 


Nothing seems easier than to write the story of 
the English Bible. The story is so romantic, and 
the materials are so accessible. Yet few things 
are really more difficult. For besides the difficulty 
of excluding the personal prepossession, Catholic 
on the one side, Protestant on the other, the force 
of which may be seen by comparing Eadie with 
Dore, there are questions that need extremely 
delicate balancing, and even paths that lead into 
impenetrable and baffling darkness. But in all 
literary work we must be satisfied with less than 
perfection. Mr. Hoare has not attempted to 
penetrate the darkness, but he has a good judgment 
and he is as free as any man from disqualifying 
prepossession. 
those who know nothing of the subject. When 
he wrote first he had something to learn about the 
subject himself. But his second edition, which is 
before us, has corrected the slips of the first. It is 
altogether worthier and weightier. Even yet Mr, 
Hoare resolutely keeps the uninitiated in mind, 
_ and leaves the problems alone. For the great 
multitude who love the English Bible he writes, 
and he gives them excellent reasons for loving it 
yet more. It is a story of the most real heroism, 
and it loses none of its glory in Mr. Hoare’s hands. 
He has given most attention to Wyclif and his 


1 The Evolution of the English Bible. By H. W, Hoare. 
Murray. 
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He has written deliberately for | 


work, which is well, for there is much misund 
standing of Wyclif and his work abroad at pre 
The very best part of the book, in our opinion, is 
the description of the evolution of the language n 
which Wyclif and his successors wrote. This is ¢ | 
chapter in the” ‘history of the English es ‘ 
independent and real worth, 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE? 


‘The large instinct of Man is what we cal 
Inspiration. It is the possession of gifted minds. — 
. Each man of Inspiration has some corner of 
his intelligence which lets in a flood of Omni- 
science, and according to the part of him which is 
illuminated, he is a poet, or artist, or prophet. . . .” 
This quotation from a chapter in Zhe Crown of 
Science indicates the attitude of mind which is 
necessary on the part of a reader who would get 
the help and suggestion contained in this remark- 
able work. It is a book of natural law in the — 
spiritual world, but its power lies not in the 
accuracy of its analogies between natural and | 
spiritual evolution, but inthe Inspiration or Vision ‘ 
which enables the author to see in the Coming of 
Christ and the Advent of the World-Birth the 
complement and crown of physical life. It is the 
work of a Christian believer, but not of one who 
feels that he can only keep his faith by squaring it 
with the discoveries of science. It is the message 
of one to whom the spiritual development of man 
is the inevitable culmination of physical laws which 
were founded with this culmination in view, one to 
whom the spiritual is an integral and indispensable 
part of human life. The intensely spiritual quality 
of the book invests its dicta, to the receptive mind, 
with an impressiveness and an authority independ- 
ent of the startling analogies between natural and 
spiritual laws which the author discovers in the 
latest findings of biological science. The reader 
of Zhe Crown of Science has no uneasy sense of 
straining an analogy, or of intellectual juggling on 
the part of the author. As we have hinted, it 
presupposes on the part of the reader a measure of 
faith: the faith of a believer in Jesus Christ and 
the essentials of the Christian religion. Its design 
is not to make believers by showing analogies 
between the Christian religion and natural law, 
but to strengthen the faith of believers by de- 


2 The Crown of Science. M.A. 


By A. Morris Stewart, 
| Melrose. 


al ever in the pies of e¥ ; 
A “heal: ike this, ‘to make a successful appeal t - 


he investigations of psychology. In this 
sion the author displays the intimate know- 
ps the scientific student no less markedly 
in other relations he discovers himself chiefly 
man of spiritual insight. The result is, that 
reader who might dismiss some of the author’s 
conclusions as the visions of a religious enthusiast, 
inds his attention compelled, and later his reason 
led captive, by the theory which sees in the Chris- 
‘tian religion the self-preservative final stage of 
human life, and Christ the flower and completion 
of natural evolution. 

The literary style of the Baas is no less dis- 
tinctive than its thought, and it suggests that for 
the most part the work has been written at white 


eat. There is no attempt at phrase-making, and 
“yet there is the instinctive use of the right word 
which only happens in moments of intense con- 
viction or inspiration. Every word means some- 
thing, every phrase tells: there is no redundancy 
and no prolixity. Hence although there are 
fifteen ‘Studies’ in the book, the whole runs to 
little more than 200 pages. Compact of thought 
and expression, it is absorbing in its interest ; to 
sit down to read the first ‘Study’ is to be held 
until the last chapter has been covered, and to 
read the book once is to read it again. The 
present writer has read it twice carefully, and felt 
the pulse of its thought and the momentum of its 
style as much on the second reading as on the 
first. 

Of late years there has been a growing feeling 
that a restatement of the Christian faith is the 
most urgent need of our times. In Mr. Morris 
Stewart’s book this work of restatement is, 
apparently without design, begun. It is an en- 
couraging sign, that the first essay in this important 
direction by a modern scientific mind should be 
unmistakably in favour of the essential truth of 
the Christian faith. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Edited by Ll. J. M. Bebb, M.A. (George eer 
—‘This is no ordinary volume of sermons.’ The 
phrase is much abuséd, but the most abused 
phrase will be applicable sometimes. Out of, we 


1 the latest sien of wiclagbeal denials | 


| know not how many, sermons preached before ; 
| the University of Oxford—and do they not preach 


their best who preach before a University ?—Mr. 
Bebb has made his choice. .Once or twice the 
Suspicion crosses one that Mr. Bebb has con- 
sidered the. preacher and not the sermon. But 


that is rarely, and it is never more than a sus- 


picion. Almost every one of the sermons is great 
enough for so great an occasion. Some of the 
authors are reckoned among the greatest preachers 
in the land. Bishop Gore is here more than once, 
Bishop. Ingram also, Bishop. Percival, Canon 
Ainger, Professor Lock, Mr. Beeching. To take 
the last-named first, Mr. Beeching has a fine exe- 
getical sermon on ‘Mercy and Truth.” In a 
sermon on ‘Gehazi,’ Dr. Merry, the Rector of 
Lincoln College, looks upon that Old Testament 
‘liar’ as the successor-designate of the prophet, 
and therefore a sinner against brighter light than 
he is usually counted to have been. Professor 
Lock begins a sermon on ‘Intercessory Prayer’ in 
this way: ‘Not long ago the principal of a 
theological college, who was accustomed to 
receive university graduates as his students, was 
asked the question, What would you most like 
done for your students while at the universities? 
How could they be best prepared while there? 
The answer was, I think the chief thing they want 
is to be taught how to pray.’ 


THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN MIS- 
SIONS. By R. E. Welsh, M.A. (Adenson).— 
It seems that there are people in the world who 
‘do not believe in foreign missions.’ Mr. Welsh 
deals with those people here. He takes them 
seriously. He offers reasons on behalf of foreign 
missions, he pleads for time. His book runs the 
risk of all apologetic work, the risk of suggesting 
doubt where no doubt was before. But he is 
right to encounter that risk if he thinks that there 
are many persons who do not believe in missions 
and are likely to listen to arguments. He has a 
good case, and he makes a good deal of it, though 
his concern for the tender conscience of those 
who do not believe in missions holds his hand 


_ now and then. 


THE EMPHASISED BIBLE. Vot. II. I. 
SAMUEL TO PSALMS. By J. B. Rotherham. 
(Allenson).—If we would believein the mere reading 
of the Word more than we do, we should give more 
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pains to read it well. How rarely do we hear a 


reader who reveals the meaning of every sentence, | 


gives every sentence its place in the narrative, 
and hides himself. How great is the profit 
when we do. Mr. Rotherham is translating the 
Bible anew, and translating it well. But the 
chief purpose of his great task is to enable us 
to read the Bible. He sets it forth with. every 
conceivable device for guiding us to the right 
meaning and the right emphasis. His marks 
once mastered, a little practice in reading his text 
will do more to give us facility in reading, and 
more to give our hearers pleasure in listening, 
than many lessons of a master in elocution. May 
he see his work completed. The end is not far 
off now. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS SOCIAL MIS- 
SION. By John Marshall Lang, D.D. (Black- 
wood).—Principal Marshall Lang made a wise 
statesmanlike choice when he chose the Social 
Mission of the Church for his Baird Lectures. It 
is only now that this subject is coming to its own. 
No doubt the relation of the individual to the 
Church comes first, and had to be first dealt with 
by the modern Church. But the Church is a social 
organism, and has social duties to perform. How 
imperative they are and how beneficent we are 
now beginning to realize. Dr. Marshall Lang has 
treated the subject historically. But he has given 
his strength and the best half of his book to the 
modern problem. He has studied the subject, 
and he has definite opinions about it. He does 
not denounce all secular schemes of social pro- 
gress, but he believes that the only permanent 
progress will come alongside the life of the Church. 
And then he pleads with the Church not to let the 
occasion pass, for he does not doubt that she was 
called to the kingdom for just such a time as 
this. 


TEXTS AND STUDIES: CODEX I. OF THE 
GOSPELS ANDITS ALLIES By Kirsopp Lake, 
M.A. (Cambridge: At the University Press),—When 
the great debate about the text of the New Testa- 
ment is on us—it will be on us as soon as Pro- 
fessor von Soden publishes his book,—Mr. Kirsopp 
Lake will be ready for his share in it. He has 
prepared himself by slow careful collation and 
comparison of MSS, such as this volume con- 
tains. The volume contains the text of the 


| Gospels according to Codex 1, together wi 


-of the Textus Receptus. 


and explanatory. 


apparatus criticus showing the variations of 
other MSS of the same group, 118, 131, 209, anc 
It also contains an 
exemplary introduction, which traces the history 
and relationship. of that famous group of MSS 
Mr. Lake distinguishes the group by fam}, as he 
does the other which is headed by 13 as fam's. — 
That notation should be adopted, it is convenient 

As for the group fam! Mr. 
Lake argues, amongst other things, that 1, 118, — 
131, 209 have a common ancestor W; and that — 
either 118, 209 have a common archetype X, or — 
118 is a copy of 209. The book is a character- 
istic addition to the Zexts and Studies, it is alsoa 
real contribution to the textual criticism of the 
New Testament. 


A METHOD OF PRAYER. By Madame 
Guyon, Edited by Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. 
(Clarke).—‘In every generation,’ says Mr. Mac- ~ 
fadyen, ‘there are a certain number of predestined _ 
readers of this treatise of Madame Guyon’s,— 
happy the generation which has many such!’ 
On which we remark that the number depends on ~ 
such circumstances as good encouragement and — 
a good translation. This generation is blessed — 
with both. We have been of late much en-— 
couraged to cast aside our prejudice against the 
word ‘mysticism’ and endeavour to see it as it is; 
and now we have the best translation ever made 
of this most characteristic product of the mystic 
mind. Mr. Macfadyen translates with sympathy, 
but he does more than translate. He gives intro- 
duction and notes—elementary, intelligible, per- — 
suasive notes. His edition of the Method of 
Prayer is an introduction to the study of mysti- 
cism. If there are many predestined readers, it is 
through his work that the predestination will reach 
its elect. 


RECREATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 
(Dent).—What made the reputation of the Satur- 
day Review? Its unconnected, unclassified, about 
anything you like, articles. What does this book 


| contain? Fifty of the best of them. And the 
| charm that was theirs in the Saturday Review 


clings to them here. These essays add nothing 
to our scientific accumulation. They do nothing 
for history or even psychology. They simply add 
a zest to life, a flavour to the food we must find 


a es 


They are all perfume and no 
As perfume, however, their variety is 


_ considerable, though most are of the pungent 
_ penetrating sort, not sweet violets often, not often 
musk roses.. What are the subjects? It really 
does not matter, but here are some of them: 


‘The Goodly Company of Duffers,’ by Arthur 


A. Baumann; ‘Savonarola’ and ‘Zwinglius,’ by 


Canon Henson; ‘Fashions in the Virtues,’ by 
Armine T. Kent; ‘Quotability,’ by Stephen 
Gwynn. 


RELIGIONS OF BIBLE LANDS. By D.S. 
Margoliouth, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton).—No 
man, not even Professor Margoliouth, could give 
more than a sketch of the religions of the lands 
of the Bible within this space. Few men, however, 
would have made the sketch so vivid and accurate. 
The longest chapter treats of Semitic religions. 
Then the religion of Egypt and the religion of 
Persia are handled separately. 


THE SACRAMENT OF PAIN. By John 
Morgan (Hodder & Stoughton).—This striking 
title is further explained by the words ‘A Book of 
Consolation.’ Now there are few things harder to 
do than to write a book of consolation. Mr. 
Morgan recognizes the difficulty. He has dis- 
covered that it is difficult to speak even a few 
words of consolation that really.console. So he 
starts out with that first requisite, a conception 
of the magnitude of his task. His next step is 
still wiser. He turns to the Bible. There is no 
consolation outside the Bible. - Whatever else the 
Bible has, it has that and the whole of it. To 
make the Bible speak naturally and appropriately, 
there is no way of consoling like that. Mr. 
Morgan uses the Bible by selecting sufferers that 
are in it and showing how they suffered and over- 


came. He gives nearly all his attention to two 
examples. ‘The first is the woman with the issue 
of blood. It is a wonderful study in its combina- 


tion of delicacy and penetration, The other 
example is the Lord Jesus Christ. The woman 
is an example of one who was comforted. Christ 
was comforted that He might become the: only 
Comforter. For if there is no salvation in any 
other, neither is there any comfort of the spirit. 


THE GLORY AND JOY OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION. By James Paton, D.D. (Hodder & 
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Stoughton).—Dr. Paton’s definite object in this 
book is to trace the references to the Resurrection 
of Christ throughout the books of the New Testa- 
ment. He does it uncritically (using the word in 
its technical sense), for he has no interest in the 
cooking and carving which Germans delight in, 
but with the books as they stand he does it 
thoroughly. His volume is thus a convenient 
summary of all that the New Testament tells us 
of the fact and the value of the Resurrection. 
Such work is welcome always and abides. 


THE SPIRITUAL MIND. By Robert Henry 
Roberts, B.A. (Hodder & Stoughton).—This is a 
great book in spite of defects of arrangement and 
lack of finish. It well deserved to be published. 
It is a persistent, even a magnificent plea, for the 
presence of the Spirit in the Church of Christ, the 
test and the power of the Church, against all ex- 
ternal organizations and superstitious ceremonies. 
The late Principal of Regent’s Park College must 
have felt this to be the great need of our time. 
He shows it has been the great need of all time 
since the morning of the pentecostal gift. He 
traces the presence of the Spirit in the Church, 
and shows it to be blessing throughout the cen- 
turies of its existence; or he detects its absence, 
and deplores the loss and_barrenness that ensue. 
It is a history of the Church of Christ, written 
regardless of the petty incidents and heedless of 
the busybodies which are usually understood to 
be the Church and to have made its history. It 
is a history regardful of the one great fact, the 
presence or absence of that Spirit of God whose 
history in relation to the Church is really the 
history of the Church. 


AFTER THE RESURRECTION. By the 
Rey. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton).—The first ten sermons treat of the 
events which lay between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. The eleventh appropriately explains 
what it is to be ‘risen with Christ.’ After that 
the topics are general. But all through the book 
it is Dr. Maclaren that we have, and it really 
matters little what his subject is, or whether his 
texts are consecutive or disconnected. He is 
himself in every one of them, with his threefold 
division and his thrilling illustration. We wonder 
that the division into three should still be tolerable. © 
It is Dr. Maclaren that keeps it alive, and in his 


ee form of: preaching. 
. ! } 

“THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. Vor. VI. By 
the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton).—The impression is abroad that it is no use 
reading Dr. Parker’s sermons, their power lies in 
their utterance. Out of the speaker’s mouth they 


come with power, but on the printed page they | 


are commonplace. It is a great mistake. | Dr. 
Parker cannot be judged by the standard of 
ordinary eloquent and extemporaneous speakers, 
His sermons are full of thought. The thought is 
expressed in memorable language.. The printed 
page is almost as movingly eloquent as the spoken 
word, And the latest printed page is as full of 
thought and fitting expression as the earliest. 
This sixth volume is both an intellectual and a 
spiritual feast. 


THE GREAT SAINTS OF THE BIBLE. 
By L. A. Banks, D.D. (Keddy). — If Talmagism 
died with Dr. Talmage, it has something like a 
resurrection in Dr. Banks. The first thing that 
catches the eye is the titles of the sermons: ‘The 
Second Violin,’ ‘Mrs. Achsah Othniel’s Wedding 
Present,’ ‘The Shepherd who whipped Champion 
Brute,’—these are some of them. The next thing 
is the intense modern and even American atmo- 
sphere. Thus ‘Isaac was nervous and could not 
rest. Put yourself in his place and see if you do 
not sympathize with him. Abraham, no doubt, 
had talked the matter all over with Isaac before 
Eliezer was sent on his embassage to select a wife 
for him. Isaac could only bear his uncertainty 


and wait, for there was no telegraph by which | 


Eliezer could send him a despatch, announcing 


his success. There was no long-distance telephone | 


to Mesopotamia by which he could call him up in 
the Arab tent.’ Then Dr. Banks ‘spiritualizes’ 
the incident, and that is most startling of all. 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Edited by the Rev. C. Randall Barnes, A.B., 
A.M., D.D. (Kedly).—This is the fullest of all the 
small Bible dictionaries we have yet received. It 
contains the antiquities, the geography, history, 
archeology, even the theology and the Old English 
words. Its articles are well expressed and fairly 
up to date. Its illustrations are numerous and 
apt. One grudges space for quotation, whether 


siidadai it seems to be the oe call we and a 


_ longer our supreme authority. But the book is 
full and good. With a little discretion and thes 


his fellows. Rather is it the great uniter. When 


Seietedealec chomeainal aries aa 
out. The editions referred sree 
out of date, the very men so freely quo 


infusion of a little fresh air, it will serve the | 
teacher’s purpose sexy well. 


CHRIST THE INDWELLER. By joka 
Thomas Jacob (Macmillan).—We have all had our 
intellectual discoveries. Happy are we if they 
have been so mighty in themselves, so influential 
with us, as the discovery which Mr. Jacob has 
made and here sets forth. It is the discovery that — 
the Incarnation was not accomplished 1900 years — 
ago, but that it takes place in every human life 
that opens to its reception. ‘As many as receive 
Him’ to them He still comes to be ‘Christ in — 
them the hope of glory.’ And this individual 
incarnation rules thereafter every act and every 
emotion of life. Nor does it separate a man from 


Christ dwells in the heart by‘faith, then does the 
heart feel the strength of the communion of saints, 
receive the good of the Sacraments, and in love 
obey the Church. Mr. Jacob carries his great 
thought right on through all the experiences of 
life. Christ in us is a perpetual song, a perpetual 
song of victory and of peace. Read this book. 
It may give you the greatest gift on earth. Ifyou 
have the gift already, it may help you to use it in all 
the way in which you have to go, and so make life, 
death, and that vast forever one grand sweet song. 


“A PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- © 
LIGION. By G. H. Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. (AZac- 
millan).—It is in the form of a Catechism, made 
distinctive among catechisms, first for simplicity of 
doctrine, next for beauty of workmanship.. The one 


_ is due to the author, the other to the publisher. The 


Catechism contains eighty-five questions; the ques- 
tions are divided amongst eight separate subjects. 
The subjects are Jesus, God, The Spirit, The King- 
dom of God, Following Jesus, The Bible, Sunday, 
and The Hereafter. Take question 23 as an 
example: ‘Wherein does the Fatherhood of God 
consist >—Jesus teaches that God is our Father 
because He loves us (Mt 5448, Lk 1520, Jn 316), 
Note.—We might call God our Father because He 


ze f the G spels. Th 


and life ol retad clei cee is ay 
h hly interesting book, but the wonder of 
; how Dr. Gilbert can Pike leer so high and 


Eyles! ‘Him high 


“Teach Us to Pray is the title of a little book, 
useful and beautiful, which Lucy A. Bennett has 

“written for the benefit of girls, and which Messrs. 
Marshall Brothers have published. 


os 


- DIVINE DUAL GOVERNMENT. By W. 
f “Woods Smyth (Horace Marshail).—This is a new 
edition. It is revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
2 ‘It is altogether a much better and much more 
attractive book than in its first edition. Even the 
~ English is improved, though it is still stiff and 
trying. But what is ‘ Divine Dual Government’? 
is the belief that God rules and governs all His 
creatures by a system of ‘Legal Government,’ 
be ander which they feel the scourge of physical law 
and groan, but that He governs His own by a 
system of ‘ Moral Government,’ under which they 
recognize the hand of a Father who loves while He 
chastens. This dual government is recognized by 
the powers that be. The magistrate who represents 
legal government hands over criminals to the Sal- 
vation Army, and so calls in the aid of moral 
government. The thoughts are not always kept dis- 
tinct, perhaps they could not be, but Mr. Smyth 


GOSPEL. TEMPERANCE ANECDOTES. 
By C. W. Scrimgeour (Dundee: Jathew).—Mr. 


that they will do. He has tried them over a 
service of twenty-five years in the Cherryfield 
Mission of Dundee. 


out the time without repetition. 


new collection. 
more keenly than Mr. Scrimgeour himself, that the 
temperance anecdote, with all its humour and 
point, has little chance against the open door of 
the public house. But the gospel is here as well 
as the anecdote. 


27 


e name “ 
sed to suggest the character of God what 


has written a large book in defence of a great idea. 


Scrimgeour has tried these anecdotes, and knows 


It is a long period, but’ 
there are so many anecdotes that they have stood’ 
They are cleverly’ | 
told, even on paper, and there are many mission © 
workers who will rejoice in the possession of this’ 
One feels, but no one will feel it? | 


Mission. 


rey Bye Cuthbert Leder core wi must ieee a 
greater book than this on Chalmers yet, but a 
small book will do more for Chalmers and for us 


than a great one, and within its compass this book 
is as good as it could be. 
the greatest book might never do, it draws us 
close to Chalmers himself. It may leave us 
ignorant of many details of his work, but it shows 
us why men loved the worker, it teaches us to 
love him too. The well-chosen illustrations add 


something to the charm of the work, holding the 


reader’s eye until his heart is held by the narrative. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S BIBLE: ISAIAH 
I.-XXXIX. By W. E. Barnes, D.D. (Alethuen).— 
The simple purpose of the Churchman’s Bible is 
to supply the reader with such introductions to 
the chapters and comments on the verses as will 
make the situation and the language intelligible. 
In the public reading of the Word especially, one 
feels what a difference it would make to the 
hearers’ interest and understanding if a few words 
were first spoken on the situation involved and 
then a difficult phrase or obscure allusion were 
briefly explained as it occurred. The Church- 
man’s Bible does all that well, and no more than 
that. This volume by Professor Emery Barnes 
might serve as a model to the other contributors. 


THE DIVINE PURSUIT. By -J. Edgar 
M‘Fadyen (Odphant).—Short, fervent, nervously 
expressed papers on the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God lift this book out of the common- 
place. Sermons they may have been, sermons 
they are, but of keener edge and more liberty of 
vision than sermons usually dare to be. 


EAST OF THE BARRIER. By the Rev. J. 
Miller Graham (Odiphant).—Under this title Mr. 
Graham has written the story of the Manchuria 
It is as ‘apostolic,’ as like a con- 
tinuation of the Acts of the Apostles, as any 
mission story we have read. In one respect 
it ig more intimate than even the Acts of the 
Apostles, for whereas critics separate the ‘ We- 
document’ from the rest of the Acts, this is a ‘We- 
document’ throughout. Mr. Graham has seen 
the things of which he writes so simply and yet so 
movingly; he has seen them and suffered from 


them. 


“It does indeed what 


ee i A 
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_GOD SAVE THE KING! By Thomas 
Spurgeon (Passmore & Alabaster).—Our thoughts 
go out to King Edward the Seventh, especially on 
this his coronation year. But it is a greater king 
we have here. ‘Addresses concerning King Jesus 
and His royal estate,’ adds Mr, Spurgeon on his 
title-page. He will yield to none in loyalty to his 
king, but there is ‘another King, one Jesus,’ and 
the highest loyalty is due to this King of kings, 


_ the loyalty to ‘the earthly being the more actual 


and abiding, as the loyalty to the heavenly is the 
more absorbing. The addresses are direct, the 
tongue is the pen of a ready writer, the words are 
always ‘touching the King.’ 


SERMONS AND LECTURES. By the late 
Rey. Brooke Lambert, M.A., B.C.L. (Greenwich : 
Richardson).—This volume is of three parts. First 
there is a biography of Brooke Lambert by Mr. 
J. E. G. de Montmorency, B.A., LL.B. Next 
come nine sermons, to which have been given the 
general title of ‘Crossing the Bar.’ And lastly, 
three lectures on the ‘ Heroes of Progress’ have 
been printed as examples of their author’s ‘mind 
and teaching out of the pulpit.’ The sermons are 
of most importance. Their subject is ‘the larger 
hope.’ Now the treatment of such a subject in 
the pulpit has its limitations, and it would be easy 
to. show that Mr. Lambert did not take all the 
facts into account, nor always used blameless 
arguments. But it has also its advantages. Its 
appeal is to the Christian conscience, where the 
victory is gained, if it is ever gained at all. And it 
will be acknowledged that Mr. Lambert knew how 
to send that appeal home. . We do not say that 
this book must be reckoned with in all discussion 
of eternal punishment, but we say that one who 
reads this book will find eternal punishment 
harder to believe: than before. It is not the 
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| say it must be otherwise. 


| creeds lie and questions of the Catechism. Dr. 


attraction of the larger hope, it is the repulsion of | 


the everlasting despair that Mr. Lambert dwells 
upon. 


THE KINGDOM AND THE EMPIRE, 


By R. O. Assheton, M.A. (2evingtons).—The ten — 


sermons in this little book are mainly occupied 
with the war. Mr. Assheton’s attitude to the war 
is not political, it is Christian. He hates war, 


deplores it, works for its end, its end for ever, | 


But war is like an unruly son in a family—it 
should be otherwise, but we have not authority to 


Me?’ not by asking, ‘What are the decrees of 


x ae 


One thing he i 
about: the extension of the empire without the cc 
extension of Christianity would be acrime. 


To their seriés called ‘ Handbooks to the Bible 
and Prayer-Book,’.Messrs Rivington have added a 
volume by the Rev. A. R. Whitham, M.A., onthe 
Hebrew Monarchy, covering the history of Saul | 
and David. The text of the Revised Version is 
printed, each topic is introduced so as to be easily 
remembered by schoolboys, and a few notes are 
added to explain its geography or antiquities. It 
is a school-book, modern, teachable. 


. THE SUNNY SIDE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. (Manchester: 
Robinson).—Dr. Parkhurst’s theme is Love. The 
sunny side of Christianity is the warm side where 
love loves and is loved again. Then what is the 
shady side? Apparently it is the side where 


Parkhurst would prepare his candidates for the 
ministry by asking the question, ‘Lovest thou 


God?’ 


RELIGIO LAICI. By the Rev. H. C. Beech- 
ing, M.A. (Smith, Elder, & Co.).—Mr. Beeching’s 
purpose, if a single purpose may be said to run 
through these essays, is to commend the clergyman 
to the layman. There is a certain suspicion crept 
in between them at present. Foolish High Church 
persons have done part of it, and foolish Low 
Church persons the rest. There is a loss of 
esteem, almost of belief. There is a sense that 
the clergyman is on the other side, perhaps a 
nuisance. Mr. Beeching knows the clergyman, 
for he is one. He knows the layman too, for 
he has not forgotten that he was one. He under- 
stands both, and sympathises with both.. He 
stands between them and seeks to bring them 
together. He attempts it directly in the two 
papers entitled ‘Apologia pro Clero,’ indirectly 
in all the papers. Perhaps the keenest in wit, 
the most unsheathed, is ‘Izaak Walton’s Life 
of Donne.’ Here he allows such words as ‘the 
perennial layman’s sneer at the mercenariness of 
the clergy.’ The reference is not to Walton, of 
course, it is to a ‘brilliant’ article by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen in the Vational Review. It is of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen he says that; because Mr. Leslie 


: 
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ful reading, for heme echag cha 


grants to Mr. Stephen ‘as sinewy as the 
ought, with no preciosity of phrase and no word 
Oo eee pat 


_ THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOK OF 
-DEUTERONOMY. By J. W. M‘Garvey, LL.D. 
‘Cincinnati: Standard Pub, Co.).—Here is a new 
and minute examination of the evidence for and 
against the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy, 
and the conclusion is that Moses was the author. 
It is a book to take account of. Its tone is unex- 
ceptionable. No argument and no writer against 
' th 1e Mosaic authorship is evil entreated. It bal- 
‘ances probabilities, and there is an honest en- 
: eavour to let all the probabilities have their weight 
‘on the one side as on the other. It is a book 
to be read by students. Let them take this book 
and Principal Andrew Harper’s Deuteronomy to- 
gether. Both are full and fair, both are thorough ; 
they come to opposite conclusions—let the student 
‘read them both and make up his mind. No 
doubt the question is really settled for our gener- 
ation, but every man should settle it for himself. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SOUL. By R. 
L. Bellamy, B.D. (Stock).—This essay on the 
Christian doctrine of future reward and punish- 
ment ought certainly to be read. It is not dog- 
‘matic, it is not denunciatory. It neither suggests 
with Goulburn that those who doubt everlasting 
torment deserve it, nor with Cox that the left 
hand is the next best place to the right. It is 
fair and patient. It will harm none and help 
many. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF DISSENT. By 
Robert F. Horton (Stockwell).—Dr. Horton has 
been warned that Dissent is nearly dead. The 
day is at hand when the newspapers will no longer 


ae wicked meas en Le oie he 


is always pat insight with which | 


the “et of 2a ie that style whith | her Carlyles, her Brownings, her Ruskins then? 


are at rest.’ And he asks, What then? win * 
England be better then? Will all the loss be ts 
gain? He doubts it. Where will England find 


And more than that, where then will religious 
England find authority in religion? For Dissent, 
says Dr. Horton, has saved her from the exter- 
nal, oppressive, obstructive authority of Church 
and of Scripture. Dissent has insisted on the 
authority of the Vision and the Life. And when 
Dissent is dead, England may pass to the con- 
dition of either mere external authority, my con- 
science in the hands of the priest, or no authority 
and no ‘0 religion. 


Mr. Stockwell has issued other two volumes 
of the ‘Baptist Pulpit.’ The one is Christian 
Verities, by the Rev. S. G. Woodrow; the other, 
Thou Remainest, by the Rev. Archibald G. Brown. 


THE CHRISTIAN SHAKESPEARE. By 
Charles Ellis (Stomeman).—This is a new edition, 
with a ‘deeply interesting’ Supplement. Passages 
from Shakespeare are quoted on one page, and on 
the opposite page passages from Scripture. The 
passages from Scripture are understood to be 
illustrated by the passages from Shakespeare. 
‘There are also quotations from other writers, and 
in the ‘deeply interesting’ Supplement letters 
from friends, who thank Mr. Ellis for a copy of 
his book. The passages from Scripture are quoted 
from a Genevan Bible of the date 1606. It is a 
curious book, a curious mixture. But readers of 
books love mixtures, 


The Books of the Month also include :— 
Addresses on Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy 
Communion, by C. E. Beeby, B.D. (Midland 
Educational Co.); Christian Heresies, by the Rev. 
S. C. Tickell, A.K.C. (Stock); Zhe Babylonian 
Conception of Heaven and Hell, by Alfred Jeremias, 
Ph.D. (Nutt); 4 Preachers Library, and Words 
on Immortality, by the Rev. John S. Banks. 


Be Gour Empires: of Be Book of g Doni 


BY Proressor A. VAN HOONACKER, ow . Louvain. 


Iv the A6eeivten of eee dream of Nebuchad-' 
nezzar in chap. 2, and in that of the vision of 


‘Daniel in chap. 7, the Book of Daniel speaks of | 


four empires which succeeded one another. The 
- identification of these four empires has greatly 
exercised the sagacity of commentators. 
- problem, we think, is to be formulated in other 
terms to-day than it was in former times. 
this because an essential point, which has been 
the subject of much controversy, may be con- 
sidered as definitively settled, without, however, 
the difficulties inherent in this solution having 
‘been sufficiently elucidated. 

In chap. 2 the first of the four empires is that 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The author himself declares 
this in 28: ‘Thou art this head of gold.’ In 
the same manner, in chap. 7, the first of the four 
animals which arise. from the sea, namely, the 
lion with the wings of a vulture, symbolizes 
Nebuchadnezzar (Driver, Davze/, p. 81). 

A question which has occasioned much difficulty, 
is that of the identification of the fourth empire. 
But, alike from the examination of chaps. 2 and 
7 by themselves, and by comparison with the 
data of other parts of the Book of Daniel, we 
consider it as absolutely certain that the fourth 
empire is that of Alexander and his successors. 
It is possible that there are some who are not 
convinced of this. We can but refer our readers 
to the luminous demonstration which Driver has 
given of the truth of this interpretation in his 
commentary (p. 94 ff.). 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that the prob- 
lem is completely solved in this manner. The 
first empire being without doubt that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the fourth that of Alexander and _ his 
successors ; the question is, How are we to identify 
the second and the third empires? The second, 
we are told, cannot be any other than that of the 
Medes, the third that of the Persians, which, 
according to the Book of Daniel, should be 
distinguished as two successive empires (Driver, 
Zc p. 29 and “p. 100 f= *his™ distinction 
between the Medan and the Persian empires 
may be inferred, it is said, from the passages 
where Darius the Mede, after the fall of Bel- 


‘The : 


And. 


2 ut 


| shazzar, and before Cyrus, appears and acts 


the adligg the king (513 61 2 15. 25. 26), Darius t/ e 


Mede (cf. 9! 111) is succeeded by Cyrus the Persian a 


(6%), or the king of the Persians (x0). Another 


argument is taken from the two horns of the 


ram (8°), the higher of which, symbolizing Cyrus 


and his successors, raises itself after the smaller 


one, which symbolizes Darius the Mede.—We 
need not occupy ourselves here with the difficulty 
which results from these passages in regard to 
history, a difficulty attaching in any case to the 
personality and reign of Darius the Mede. 

If there were not certain other data to be 
considered which also essentially concern the 
question of the identification of the second and 
-the third empires, one could without doubt find in 
the passages indicated a sufficient foundation for 
their identification with the supposed empires of 
the Medes and the Persians. But, as we shall 
see, there are other data which do not seem to* 
be in harmony with this theory. Before bringing 
them forward, we have to answer an objection 
and to ask ourselves if the distinction between 
the Medes and the Persians in the Book of 
Daniel is not perhaps of such a nature as to 
amount to a direct and positive demonstration 
of the interpretation we are about to oppose? 
Under what conditions does the succession of 
Darius the Mede and Cyrus the Persian present 
itself? 

In order to answer this question, we must not 
lose sight of the various passages in which the 
domination of the Medes and the Persians is 
explicitly represented as simultaneous, as one and 
the same political végéme in which Darius the 
Mede and Cyrus the Persian, or the king of the 
Persians, precede and succeed each other. Thus. 
in 5* the kingdom of Belshazzar is given to the 
Medes and Persians ; the last word of the prophetic: 
inscription on the wall (fPorp;=075,57* 76), already 
contained, as Driver allows (/.c. p. 69), an allusion 
to the name of the Persians, who are accordingly 
thought of as the immediate heirs, along with 
the Medes, of the kingdom of Belshazzar. 
During the very reign of Darius it is understood 
(6°) that the decrees in force are those of the 


re of the Medes and Persians 
retifes by one” animal alone, 
or ies horns, as opposed to the he- 
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in view here a distinction and a succession 
h are of importance to him. Yet it is not 
1¢ less evident that for him the Medo-Persian is 
one and the same empire. We shall have to 
speak immediately of the distinction signified by 
the two horns of the ram. 
__ These remarks, let us repeat, do not tend to 
~demonstrate by themselves that the second empire 
. could not be: that of Darius the Mede, and the 
é third that of Cyrus. Nothing, in fact, proves that 
_ in the Book of Daniel the empires which succeed 
one another necessarily represent the successive 
hegemony of different peoples or political régémes. 
But this is precisely the conclusion which we 
derive from the observations which we have just 
made. Whether or not the second empire is that 
of Darius the Mede, it is supposed, according to 
the Book of Daniel itself, that already under 
Darius the Persians as a people enjoyed the 
hegemony: conjointly with the Medes. The suc- 
cession signified by the two horns of the ram in 
chap. 8 refers only to the two elements which 
succeeded each other on the throne under the 
same monarchy. The ram has a smaller horn and 
a bigger one, and the latter appeared in the second 
place; the smaller horn is Darius, who alone was 
to represent the Medan element on the throne ; 
the higher horn Cyrus and the series of kings of 
Persian origin who followed him. But the ram 
is répresented with its two horns together, even 
at the moment of its fight against the he-goat (the 
Alexandtian empire), because these reigns, first of 
Darius the Mede, then of Cyrus and his Persian 
successors, are conceived as belonging to. the same 
Medo-Persian empire. 

We have thus determined, we hope, the con- 
ditions under which, according to the Book of 
Daniel, Cyrus the Persian succeeds Darius the 
Mede. By this fact alone we consider we have 
shown that the identification of the second and 
the third empires with that of Darius the Mede 
and that of Cyrus, does not impose itself as 
positively and directly demonstrated, although we 


ah the sti ef the Book of Danie 
| fication should not be accepted unless it should 

| prove impossible to propound another, in which 
_ the succession presents itself under the same con-— 
ditions as that of Darius and Cyrus, and which is_ 
at the same time more in harmony with the i in- 
wo horns of the ram, we may conclude that | 


reality that of Darius? 


dications which our book furnishes concerning 


‘the character of the two empires in question. — 
According to the Book of Daniel, the second and 
the third empires, which took their place between 

that of Nebuchadnezzar and that of Alexander, 
cannot iz any case be distinguished as belonging 


to successive monarchies differing in nationality 
from one another; because, even for the author 
of our book, there was, between the Babylonian 
and the Grecian empires, only one empire in the 
sense indicated, which he knows as that of the 
Medo-Persians. It is even to be remarked that 
in g! Darius the Mede is presented as rae over 
the kingdom of the Chaldeans ! 

Is dhe second empire intended by Daniel in 
Let us consider how 
Daniel characterizes the second empire. 
the interpretation of the different parts of the 
statue, it is said (2%) that after Nebuchadnezzar 
there will rise another kingdom izferior to him 
(720 yos, Keré), (2) In chap. 7 the second empire 
is represented under the image of a bear, which 
raised itself up on one side, and which had three 
ribs in its mouth, between its teeth ; and they said 
thus unto it: ‘Arise, devour much flesh !’—It 
seems evident, in a general way, that the second 
empire has not the sympathies of our author ; and 
this already could only with difficulty be reconciled 
with his attitude towards Darius the Mede, the 
benefactor and disinterested protector of Daniel 
(chap. 6). 

But let us consider more attentively the dis- 
tinctive traits of the second empire, and see if 
these can be applied to the empire of Darius. 
The two distinctive traits which we have discovered 
in chaps. 2 and 7.do not in any way, as it seems 
to us, apply to Darius the Mede. (1) The empire 
of Darius was founded on the ruins of the Chal- 
dean empire. It should be noted here already 
that in the description of the statue in chap. 2 
it is only in view of the contrast between the first 
and the second empires that the former is sym- 
bolized by gold, the latter by silver; for, in any 
case, the Ave empire, though symbolized by brass, 
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is ee jedi as. superior to te second. | 
Nebuchadnezzar is taken as the personification | 


of the Chaldean empire, it is not intelligible why 
the empire which succeeded the latter, and which 
was that of the conquerors of Babylon, should 
have been characterized as inferior to Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Besides, in chap. 6, the kingdom of Darius 
is described as very vast and perfectly organized 
(vv.2 25), In chap. 8 the ram which repre- 


_ sents the Medo-Persian empire appears endowed 


with a power which nothing can resist (v.*), It 


is true that the ram has two horns, and that the 


smaller one symbolizes the reign of Darius; but 
it is not in comparison with the Chaldzean empire, 
it is in comparison with the series of Persian kings, 
that the first horn of the ram appears as the 
smaller; and this circumstance does not signify 
an inferior power or a lesser extension of the 
kingdom of Darius, but the dynastic inferiorit 

of the Medan element relatively to the plane 
element in the series of kings who reigned over 
the Medo-Persian empire. Any other interpreta- 
tion would be contrary to the data of the Book 
of Daniel: Cyrus is here represented (678) simply 
as a successor of Darius, whose power extended 
itself over all people, nations, and languages that 
dwell in all the earth (6%). (2) The other trait, 
which serves to characterize the second empire 
in chap. 7, does not apply any better to Darius 
the Mede. Driver states that what is intended 
by the image of the bear, half standing, cannot 
be said to be altogether clear. Perhaps, he says, 
on the whole, the most probable view is that the 
trait is intended to indicate the animal’s aggressive- 
ness. This seems to us to be hardly in accordance 
with the context, since we hear people exciting 
the animal by saying unto it: ‘Arise! ...’; a 
bear holding itself in the attitude of aggressiveness 
would have had no need of being aroused to 
devour much flesh. We infer from this detail 
that in presenting the bear to us as ‘standing 
upon one side,’ the author meant us to understand 
that it was dying on the other; in other words, 
that it was standing ow/y on one side. It is 
therefore an attitude of sloth which is attributed 
to the bear which represents the second empire, 
And this attitude corresponds to another element 
of the description; the bear olds in its mouth 
three ribs; they tell it to arise in order fo devour 
much flesh: it is an animal which knows nothing 
except how to satisfy its voracious appetite. These 


"traits, pecan it is Dede to ae ot ¢ 
at all to suit Darius the Mede and the em] 
founded by him. The Medes and the Persi 
combined, are, according to Daniel, the conquero 
"of Babylon ; it could not, therefore, bea bear sta 
ing on one side in the attitude of indolence, whi ale 
was the symbol best suited to the empire under 
Darius the Mede. Nor is it evident why voracity © 
should have been a mark of this empire rather 
than of the others which come under consideration 
in the Book of Daniel. “ 

It is time to come to the interpretation rie 
seems to us to suit best all the data of the problem. 
We think that sXe first empire must be understood, 
not as the Chaldzan empire in its whole line of — 
history, but in a more restricted manner, as stand- 
ing for the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. The words — 
employed in the text to designate the first empire 
are not in any way opposed to this view, rather 
the contrary: ‘Zou art the head of gold,’ says 
Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar ; ‘ after thee shall rise up 
another kingdom inferior 0 thee’ (2°5"). Again, 
in 74, in the description of the first animal, 
several authors, whose opinion Driver shows him- 
self. disposed to accept, recognize an allusion to 
certain Zersonal traits of the life of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, namely, to the famous story of his mental 
derangement and of his cure in chap. 4. The 
wings of the animal are plucked off (7+); this is 
Nebuchadnezzar deprived of his reason; when he 
regained it and gave glory to God (4*!*), he was 
delivered from the heart of a beast by which he 
had been afflicted (57!) and he received a heart of 
man (74). The lion with the wings of a vulture 
as an emblem, not of the empire of Babylon in 
general, but of Nebuchadnezzar in particular, re- 
calls the figures under which this same prince 
had been designed, as the lion (Jer — as the 
vulture (Jer 4972, Ezk 173-1), 

Assuming that the first empire is in a - special 
manner that of Nebuchadnezzar, would there be 
any serious difficulty in admitting that the second 
is that of Zelshazzar? No doubt Belshazzar 
succeeds Nebuchadnezzar, whose son he is even 
called, as the sovereign of the same Chaldzan 
empire. But we have already said that upon any 
hypothesis we meet with a difficulty, or rather 
with a case, of the same nature. According to 
the Book of Daniel, Cyrus himself succeeds Darius 
(who rules over the kingdom of the Chaldeans! 

g') as sovereign over the same empire. On the 
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to the hegemony. We call special atten- 
538, where Belshazzar is explicitly put in 
t with Nebuchadnezzar. (2) The emblem 
2 bear, standing half upright, indolent, satis- 
g its voracious appetite, applies very well to 


in the description of the first animal allusion is 


nezzar, so also could the image of the indolent 
and voracious bear be interpreted as an allusion 
to the story of the banquet which marked the end 
of the reign of Belshazzar (chap. 5). 

_ The third empire represented in chap. 7 by the 
leopard with four wings and four heads (v.®°), 
would be that of the AMJedo-Persians, over which 
reigned, in the first place, Darius the Mede, then. 
Cyrus and his Persian successors. This identifi- 
cation is commended afresh by an attentive exam- 
ination of the text. Already in 2°° the author 
had contented himself with mentioning the second 
empire of silver, without speaking of its power, 
setting forth only its inferiority as compared with 
Nebuchadnezzar ; then passing to the third empire 
he had insisted upon its power extending itself over 
all the world (v.3%). Now, in 7°°%, we notice 
the same fact : of the power of the second empire 
there is no question ; but for the third the author 
adds that dominion was given to it. This parallel 
shows us that it is with intention that the author 
abstains from mentioning the power of the second 
empire, and that he mentions it for the third. 
But the judgment implied in such an attitude 
cannot be understood on his part, unless we sup- 
pose that for him the second empire was that of 
Belshazzar which ended in an orgie, and ¢he third 
that which was founded by Darius the Mede. For 
it is evident from chap. 6 that the author con- 
sidered the empire which the conquerors of Baby- 
lon founded as very powerful, as extending itself 


| had to pass over in silence, in chap. 2, as wel 
. | as in chap 7, the power of the empire of Darius” 
. the Mede, while attributing great power and do- | 
minion to the subsequent empire? And this in 
destroyed the Chaldean empire and- 


the Belshazzar of the Book of Daniel. Just as_ 


made to personal facts of the life of Nebuchad- | 


bane auth 


ason could he h 


over all the earth. What re: 


view of the fact that in chap. 6 he shows manifest 
sympathy for Darius the Mede. fi 

A consideration which further recommends the 
interpretation which we have just proposed, is 
that the succession of the four empires identified 
in conformity with our explanation, furnishes ex- 
actly the framework of the whole Book of Daniel. 


successor of Darius the Mede (6°), or in order 
to furnish the date of a vision of Daniel (101). 
But we do not learn anything in particular about 
the relations in which Daniel found himself with 
him, or anything about the events occurring 
during his reign. The reigns which are dis- 
tinctly placed before our view are, in the 
narrative part, those of Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar, and Darius; in the part devoted to 
the visions, those of Alexander and his successors 
(719% 8, etc. ). 

Let us note, in conclusion, that there reigns 
in the book of Daniel a certain elasticity in the 
symbolic value of the figures by means of which 
the author describes the kings and the kingdoms 
which he has in view. Symbols of the same 
nature do not always strictly represent objects of 
the same extension. The two /orns of the ram 
in chap. 8 are the two dynastic elements, Medan 
and Persian, of the series of kings who reigned 
over the third empire; the horns of the he-goat 
in the same chapter are in the first place Alex- 
ander himself, then the four kingdoms (or dynas- 
ties?) that issued from the empire of Alexander, 
and finally Antiochus Epiphanes.—In chap. 8 the 
two animals represent the two empires, Medo- 
Persian and Grecian; in chap. 7 the first animal 
represents, with a rather personal meaning, the 
Babylonian empire as ruled by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
the second the same empire as ruled by Belshazzar ; 
the third the Medo-Persian empire ; and the fourth 
the Grecian. 


It is true, Cyrus is named in the book as the” 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Tbe Great Cert Commentary. ” 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF THE ACTS. 


ACTS Il. 42. — 
‘And they continued stedfastly in the apostles 
teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and 
the prayers’ (R.V.). 


? 


EXPOSITION. 
Baptism ‘added’ or ‘joined’ men (v.7"), This verse 


- shows us to whom—to the apostles, as representing the 


Church. Membership in this society meant a continuous 
effort ; it was a persevering adherence both to persons and 
to duties, especially prayer. Here St. Luke gives the four 
essentials which must not be abandoned, and they fall into 
two pairs, dealing with (a) organization and (4) worship.— 
RACKHAM. 

‘The apostles’ teaching.’.—The absence of a written 
Gospel made the testimony of these living witnesses essential 
to every Christian. They had gone in soul with Jesus and 
been taught by Him throughout His ministry, had stood 
beside His cross and open sepulchre, had seen the risen 
Jesus ascend into heaven.—RENDALL. 

‘The fellowship.’—Not of the apostles only, but of the 
Church in general. This fellowship of Christians was an 
outward expression of the unity of spirit which knit the 
whole body together in one communion. It was at once 
religious and social ; their communion faith in one Father, 
one Lord and Saviour, one Spirit, issued in common ordi- 
nances, words, and acts of worship; and their mutual love 
bound them together in so real a brotherhood that no man 
lived for himself alone, but each made the good of the 
whole body his foremost object. The most tangible outcome 
of this social tie was seen in their ungrudging provision for the 
relief of the poorer members by a common fund.—RENDALL. 

‘The breaking of bread.’—We cannot explain this 
expression of a mere common meal, It may be true that 
every such meal in the early days of the Church’s first love 
had a religious significance, that it became a type and 
evidence of the kingdom of God amongst the believers ; 
but St. Paul’s habitual reference of the words before us to 
the Lord’s Supper leads us to see in them here a reference 
to the commemoration of the Lord’s death, although we 
may admit that it is altogether indisputable that this com- 
memoration at first followed a common meal.—KNOWLING. 

To simply explain ‘the breaking of bread’ as equivalent 
to ‘the Holy Communion’ is to pervert the plain meaning 
of words, and to mar the picture of family life which the text 
places before us as the ideal of the early believers. —PaGn. 

“The prayers.’—This term implies the establishment 
from the first of united prayer at fixed hours and in some 
appointed place. In Jerusalem it appears that they repaired 
to the temple courts at the regular hours of prayer, accord- 
ing to the habit of pious Jews (31), But 47+ suggests 
private gatherings also. In Greek cities members of the 


Church met for worship in the houses of Christians.— 
RENDALL. 
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© THE SERMON. 
How to Continue in the Church. 
By the Rev J. D. Gilmore. 


In this verse we have a complete answer to the 
question, How.can we secure Christian stedfastness 
to-day ? : 

1. They continued in the apostles’ doctrine. 
Teaching, the R.V. has it; but teaching implies 
something taught, and that is doctrine. The 
teaching would be in the words and works of 
Jesus, and His Messianic dignity as proved by the 
prophetic Scriptures. We too must attend to the 
teaching of the apostles. We must study the 
great doctrines which cluster round the Cross. 
Then when we have learned the truth ‘as it is in 
Jesus,’ let us go forth and manifest the power and 
beauty of our creed in the purity and blameless- 
ness of our lives. 

2. They continued in the fellowship. The word 
translated fellowship means ‘sharing in common.’ 
The practical nature of the fellowship is seen by 
observing how the word is translated elsewhere. 
In Ro 15” it is rendered contribution ; in 2 Co 9% 
it is distribution; in He 13} it is communicate; in 
1 Co ro! it is communion. Thus the word shows 
the oneness of the whole body of the faithful in 
state, in privilege, and in obligation. (1) The 
brethren encouraged one another in the things 
of God. ‘Their intercourse was a constant inter- 
change of thought in matters of spiritual experience. 
This aspect of fellowship has been lost in our day ; 
we seldom talk about God. (2) They had a mutual 
regard for each other’s welfare. They were sharers 
in common. Whatever touched one touched all. 
They rejoiced with those that rejoiced, and wept 
with those that wept. (3) Practical help was given 
where required. They gave freely as the Lord 
prospered them for the relief of poor saints. They 
looked upon the ‘collection’ as a part of the 
worship of God, and felt that the Master was still 
sitting over against the Treasury. 

3. They continued in the breaking of bread. 
This is the New Testament description of the 
simple feast in commemoration of our Lord’s 
death. By this they kept aflame their love to His 
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e simple emblems, there is borne upon our 
with renewed vividness the fact that we 
memorating the greatest manifestation of 
assion and love that was ever displayed in 
universe. This is pre-eminently the Christian’s 
‘inctive ordinance. He upon whom we feed is 
also Master of the feast, and spreads before us the 
wonders of His grace. 

, 4. They continued in the prayers. Their life 
was spent in an atmosphere of communion with 
God, until prayer became the habit of their souls 
—-private prayer and public prayer, family prayer and 
social prayer. They had discovered that no more 
powerful weapon was ever placed in the hands of 
man than that which a Christian wields in prayer. 


Apostolic Christianity. 

By the Rev. David Davies. 

ae The apostolic order for entrance upon the 
_ Christian life has been described in the context. 
It is preaching, repentance, belief, baptism. Our 

text tells us what follows baptism. 

* 1. Teaching.—Being baptized they followed on 
to know the Lord more fully. Life had begun, it 
was a life of progress, it must go on advancing to 
all eternity. They sought to scan new heights, and 
fathom new depths of the boundless riches both 
of the knowledge and wisdom of God. 

2. Fellowship.—Christ has graciously ordained 
that there shall be a Church in the world. He or- 
dained that those who loved Him should remain 
in fellowship with Him and with each other. The 
Church is His body, His visible protest against 
everything unchristianlike in the world. By a 
communion of heart with heart and a fellowship 
of spirit with spirit, the early believers were made 
strong for Christian service. 

3. Breaking of Bread.—The breaking of bread 
was observed in conformity to the expressed wish 
and example of Christ in the upper room. ‘This 
do in remembrance of Me.’ It was their privilege, 
as those who loved the Lord Jesus, to conform to 
His wishes. By conformity to His will, the 
spiritual life within them was developed by their 
being partakers, through this channel of His own 
institution, of the infinite blessing which He only 
can bestow. j 
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all ages has secured its greatest triumphs on its 
knees. <a 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Teaching. 

THE prominence of teaching among the Jews was due to 
their possession of written Scriptures. The Scriptures con-— 
tained their law and rule of life, social and civil, as well as 
religious, and so their interpretation was a matter Oftmmn 
supreme importance. Learned students of the law became 
rabbis or teachers, who expounded the Scriptures and 
taught publicly; they were surrounded by classes of 
disciples, and formed different schools of interpretation. 
The Christian Society first appeared as such a school. The 
Lord was a great teacher or rabbi, who taught with authority. 
He was the Master surrounded by His disciples (Jn 
32 13"), and when He was taken away the apostles took 
His place as teachers. They taught publicly, having a 
place of teaching in the temple, and were recognized as 
rabbis, although they taught in an untechnical manner. 
As with their Master, their work also was both ‘to do and 
teach’; and teaching and preaching go side by side as the 
normal work of the Church—both to those without and to 
those within. The, believers underwent a regular course of 
instruction which became known as the catechesis. Later 
on a prolonged catechesis became a necessary qualification 
for baptism, and the candidates were known as catechumens, 
or ‘those under instruction.’ All this instruction called for 
a number of teachers and catechists of more or less authority, 
and so there grew up a definite order of teachers in the 
Church. At the first, however, the apostles were the 
teachers. The subject of the teaching was ‘the things con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ’ (28*!), of which the apostles 
were the witnesses and interpreters. As yet there was no 
written gospel, and all depended upon the lips of the 
apostles for full and authoritative information.—R. B. 
RACKHAM. 


Fellowship. 


On the social instincts of man all civil and political life 
depends. But fellowship is no less a necessity in the regions 
of thought and faith. Greek philosophers had their schools, 
and the empire was honeycombed with religious societies and 
guilds. Israel itself was a great religious fellowship ; and 
sn it were found societies still more closely knit, such as the 
‘sects? of the Pharisees and Sadducees, or the ‘brother- 
hoods’ of the Essenes and Therapeutz. And now Christ- 
ianity is revealed as a fellowship ; rather it is Zhe fellowship, 
‘the communion of the saints.’ This fellowship was begun 
by our Lord when He called the apostles to leave all and 
follow Him. So they formeda fellowship, living a common 
life and sharing a common purse. When the Lord was 
taken up the common life continued; and the most char- 
acteristic words in the early chapters of the Acts are all, 


care one fas eae ra 
through: (a) cleansing by the blood of Jesus His Son; (4) 
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profession of the common faith ; and (c) actual fellowship 
of the body and blood of Chie: through the sacrament of 
Holy Fellowship.—R. B. Rackuam. 


The BALig of the Bread. 


THE human race has always looked upon eating asa solemn 
action, and eating together as a sign of fellowship. Especi- 
ally was (and is) this the case among the Semites. To eat 
bread or salt with another, even a deadly enemy, created a 


~ bond which could not be violated ; on the other hand, Jews 


might not eat with Gentiles who were out of the covenant. 
Hence a common meal became not only an emblem but a 
seal of fellowship. 

‘The solemnity of eating was no doubt due to its con- 
nexion with life. The same connexion imparted to it a 
religious character. Life came from the gods, and was 
preserved by communion with them. And as with men, so 
with the gods, fellowship was realized by eating with them, 
that is, in a sacrificial meal. The ordinary meals of the 
Jews bore a religious character. The head of the house 
would begin the meal by solemnly breaking bread and giving 
thanks over it; and so the term dreaking of bread came to 
denote this commencement of a meal with blessing. 


| ing bread together (2); and ae m 
| central place in their life. 
- it gave opportunity for common. worship and mutua’ in 
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tion ; it provided sustenance for the proper ‘member 
society. Later, this common meal became specia’ 


But. Christ, made a. feast the centul aite.al His Chu 
as the memorial of His sacrifice, and at the same. 
transformed the meal into the deepest mystery. Fo 
food and drink were to be His own body and blo 
and by feeding upon Him the worshipper was to at 
to communion with God. This feast is the Eucharist. T 
‘breaking of the bread’ would include both agapé and 
eucharist. In might be the agapé alone, or the eucharist 
alone, or as at the first the agapé followed by the eucharist. 
—R. B, RACKHAM. 


The Prayers. 


AT first the Christians of Jerusalem continued to frequent — 
the temple for prayer and worship both public and private. — 


But just as Jerusalem was full of synagogues in addition to 
the temple, so the Christians would meet for prayer and 
worship ‘at home,’ that is, in ‘ synagogues’ of their own.— 
R. B. RACKHAM. 


ScBletermacBer's Doctrine of Redemption. 


THE once prevalent view that the theology of 
Schleiermacher has its spring in a speculative 
and esthetic rather than in a religious and ethical 
interest, has, since Ritschl, been largely modified 
if not completely surrendered. The author of the 
book before us,! while not denying the existence 
of a strongly speculative and esthetic strain, seeks 
to exhibit Schleiermacher as above all a teacher of 
religion ; and he has singled out his doctrine of 
Redemption for treatment, for the reason that it is 
precisely in this doctrine that the practical signifi- 
cance of any theology comes to expression. In the 
fact that the conception of Redemption occupies'the 
central postion in Schleiermacher’s system, he finds 
an additional proof that his genius was in the 
first place religious, and only in the second 
philosophical. 

The book falls into two parts; the first being 
mainly expository, the second occupied partly 
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with appreciation and criticism, partly with an 
investigation of the various streams of influence 
that meet in Schleiermacher’s system. 

The work of exposition is done with much care, 
and with considerable insight. Schleiermacher’s 
doctrine of Redemption, like his theological 
system in general, is constructed on the basis 
of a psychological analysis of consciousness. In 
the evolution of our consciousness of self and 
of a world overagainst us, he finds two main 
stages or levels. The level on which we stand 
by nature has its characteristic in this, that the 
self regards itself as a merely particular being in 
a world of particulars, and conceives its relation 
to the world as one merely of free action and 
reaction. There is no controlling sense of ‘the 
all,’ of which every particular is but the expression 
and the minister. It is the emergence of this 
feeling for the unity of things that conducts us 
from the sense-consciousness to the second and 
higher level of the God-consciousness. In the 
God-consciousness the sense of particularity, inde- 
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eand harmonious whole, and that, in relation 
s whole, the position of the self is one of 
te dependence. 

mpulse to rise from the lower stage to 
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e lower—and this is what Schleiermacher means. 
n—to be able, from his own resources, to 
eve the transition. An act of Redemption is 
herefore necessary, if he is to reach the goal of 
Lis being. Redemption—from sense-consciousness 
© o God-consciousness—is viewed in two aspects, 
according as it affects thought and feeling on the 
e hand, or will and conduct on the other. . The 
redemption of the will (conversion) signifies the 
subjection of every impulse and purpose to the 
determining influence of the God-consciousness. 
_ With respect to thought and feeling—the primary 
_ seat of Redemption—it has the significance of 
reconciliation or justification. The sense of evil 
desert and guilt fades away before the overpowering 
_ sense of union with God; and the natural ills of 
_ life lose their power to alienate and distract, since 
the redeemed consciousness no longer interprets 
them as punishment. For Schleiermacher the 
~ sense of guilt belongs only to the lower level, and 
possesses no more than a relative validity, as a 
divinely ordered means of preventing men from 
resting contentedly there. The new personality 
that is born of the consciousness of union with 
and dependence on God, leaves it behind, with 
other sources of unblessedness, as a thing with 
which it has nothing more todo. The blessed- 
ness that is the goal of redemption is described 
also in more positive terms as sonship, freedom, 
satisfaction, but in language which, in the matter 
of definiteness, leaves much to be desired. Re- 
demption is an historical act of God, and has its 
starting-point in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. The significance of Christ as Redeemer 
is based on the complete supremacy of His God- 
consciousness over His sense-consciousness, and 
in the manner in which the former takes the 
various elements of the latter into its service. 
Christ is the perfect type of the true God- 
consciousness,—this is what we are to understand 
by His sinlessness,—and as such he is the power 
that creates it in others. These two ideas of type 
and power are summed up by Schleiermacher in 
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| he is fond of applying to Christ. ‘The effect 


While there is in man an_ 


, he is yet too much in subjection to— 


tonic category of Architype (urbi d) whi 


element in Christ is not to be sought in is L 
moments of His life, such as His death and resur- 
rection, but in the total impression produced by 

His words and deeds. His death has significance 
only as exhibiting the fulness and steadfastness of - 
His God-consciousness ; and while the resurrection 

was the visible seal of God’s acceptance of His 

work, the true disciple does not stand in need of 

such external witness. Schleiermacher led the 

way in assigning to the Christian community a 

place and significance in the work of redemption. 

Through the believing community it was that 

redemption was introduced as an operative force 

into the course of historical development, to 

diffuse itself in accordance with psychological 

and historical laws. Since the God-consciousness 

lies in the region of feeling, it cannot be com- 

municated by doctrine, commandment, or even 

by example, but only through a self-exhibition in 

word and deed. Thus to exhibit the God- 

consciousness is the function of the Christian 

community ; and the result of its witness is that 

the flame is communicated from soul to soul. 

But while the Christian community in some sense 

mediates the God-consciousness of Christ to the 

individual, it must not be supposed that it takes 

the place of Christ. What it contributes to re- 

demption, apart from the holding up of Christ’s 

image, is only of a preparatory character ; fellow- 

ship with Christ Himself, the historical Christ, 

remains the one source of blessedness and per- 

fection. 

The second part of Stephan’s book is less 
satisfactory than the first. It suffers from frequent, 
repetition and a want of perspicuity and order. 
The characteristics that rendered Schleiermacher’s 
work of epoch-making significance, though not 
overlooked, are scarcely brought into sufficient 
prominence. Undue importance is attached to 
the fact that he placed redemption at the centre of 
his system. With greater justice Stephan lays 
stress on the service he rendered in rescuing 
religion from the barren intellectualism that was 
as characteristic of current orthodoxy as of current 
rationalism. He could accomplish this because— 
partly under the influence of the Romantic move- 
ment, but especially from his Moravian training— 
he found the root of religion, not in knowledge or 
in action, but in feeling or immediate sense. God 


is not a product of the understanding, nor does 
He approach us. through dogmas, but He meets us 
as a living power in our innermost experience, 
and lays His hand upon us, 
own view of religion as the sense of ‘the all’ and 
of our dependence on it, may not be tenable, 
certainly it is not adequate; his view of religious 
knowledge as a product of reflexion on the God- 
consciousness may not exactly hit the mark; 
nevertheless it is due to him that the peculiarity 
of religion as distinguished alike from morality 
and from philosophical meditation, and of 
religious knowledge as distinguished from theo- 
retical knowledge, has come to some measure of 
theological recognition. The whole Protestant 
theology of the present may be said to stand on 
the ground which he marked out. Even the 
strictest orthodoxy is not now content to treat 
religious truth as a mere system of authoritative 
and miraculously communicated dogmas; and the 
most ‘liberal’ theology looks less to the subjective 
reason than to the historically nourished and 
conditioned consciousness as the ground of 
religious truth. Hardly less important was 
Schleiermacher’s service in calling attention to 
Christianity as a ower. Rationalism, isolating 
the individual from the past, recognized no 
redemptive forces but those native to the 
individual; Christianity was allowed to con- 
tribute nothing more than precept and example. 
Orthodoxy, doubtless, had not wholly forgotten 
that the gospel is the power of God, but its 
conception of this power was of a purely magical 
character, without any relation to the psycho- 
logical laws of man’s life. In setting Christ at the 
centre of the Christian consciousness, as the 
power through which it is generated and sustained, 
Schleiermacher prepared the way for a true his- 
torical and psychological conception of redemption, 
and for a Christo-centric theology. 

With respect to the influences which met in 
Schleiermacher’s system, Stephan gives, as the 
most important, the esthetic culture and 
monistic philosophy of the day on the one hand, 
and the philosophy of Kant on the other. The 
influence of Kant is perhaps somewhat over- 
estimated. There is less resemblance between 
the transcendentalism of the founder of modern 
philosophy and that of the founder of modern 
theology than Stephan tries to make out. About 
the influence of the current esthetic culture 
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generally) and of monistic philosophy (F 
Schlegel, etc.) therecan be no doubt. Itis stamped 
on every conception in Schleiermacher’s syste m. 
We miss in Stephan any adequate criticism of his’ 
conception of God, although it is precisely here 
that the esthetic and monistic strain is most 
prominent and most injurious. The deficiency is 
‘partly made up in his criticism of other points. He 
finds the stamp of an esthetic, rather than of a 
religious-ethical, view of the world and of life 
in Schleiermacher’s conception of blessedness. 
Schleiermacher has nothing to say about over- 
coming the world; his blessedness amounts to 
little more than a sense of harmony with the 
world. -In the God-consciousness the soul’ is 
caught up into a region where the pains and 
struggles of earth cease to distract. The same 
esthetic and monistic influence is at least partly 
responsible for his undervaluing of personality. 
The world is for Schleiermacher a uniform whole. 
Man is not lifted above nature ; in God’s sight he 
stands on the same level with it, and God has no 
particular concern with him whether in his right- 
eousness or in his sin. The result is that a real 
communion with God is excluded, that the relation 
of the divine purpose of redemption to sin is 
taken away, aad that man loses his self-purpose, 
retaining a religious right to existence only in so far 
as he is an instrument of the divine world-govern- 
ment. A further consequence of this under- — 
valuing of personality appears in his.conception of _ 
the person of Christ. Christ is considered only 

as the architypal subject of the new piety ; His 
personal work and His character as Revelation 
are almost entirely overlooked. The ethico- 
religious traits that constitute Him a revelation of 
the invisible God, disappear in the purely esthetic 
conception of His life as a self-exhibition of the 
God-consciousness. To this more than anything 
else is due Schleiermacher’s failure to bring Christ 
into any direct connexion with the forgiveness of 
sin. The holy love that creates at once the sense 

of sin and the assurance of forgiveness has no value 
attached toit. We have not been able to agree with 

the author in all that he claims for Schleiermacher 

as one who has a message even for the present, 
but none the less we can cordially recognize his 
careful work as a real contribution to the under- 
standing of a system which, whatever its defects, 

is yet of unique historical significance. 
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aptism, being the occasion when the Holy 
‘it was given, that I trust you will excuse 
» troubling you with a yet further point, which 
t in Matthew Henry’s Commentary on Acts 
7), These are his words: ‘Paul solemnly 
ed to God to give them those gifts, signified 
his laying his hands on them, which was a 
ture used in blessing by the patriarchs, especi- 
in conveying the great trust of the promise, 
as Gn 48, The Spirit being the great promise 
of the New Testament, the apostles conveyed it 
by the imposition of hands.’ 
Was it not the prayer of Jacob or of Paul that 
was effectual in bringing down a blessing? and 
would not those for whom Luke and Paul wrote 
“understand ‘the laying on of hands’ to mean the 
Kg prayers of those who used this gesture, which was 
only meant to designate the person for whom the 
prayers were offered up? This suggestion of 
Henry’s appears to me to lift the ceremony to a 
more spiritual level. 


MarGARET D. GIBSON. 
Cambridge. : 
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REFERRING to the exposition of the words, ‘ Except 
a man be born of water and the spirit,’ is not the 
simplest way after all to explain them with the 
thought in our mind that the whole of the con- 
versation is not recorded in the Fourth Gospel, 
and it is therefore quite necessary to read between 
the lines, however much the principle has, as a 
rule, to be guarded? Now it is probable in the 
highest degree that the subject of John the 
Baptist’s mission and methods would be discussed 
in this connexion by our Lord and Nicodemus, and 
the fact would be dwelt upon naturally that John 
was baptizing with water, while pointing forward to 
the coming baptism of Jesus: ‘I indeed baptize 
you with water: but He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.’ So that, with His own 
mission and method. upon His heart, our Lord 
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| would logically and naturally say, ‘ Except a man 
| be born of water (John’s preparatory work, which — 
| Nicodemus might not only be acquainted with, — 
but a partaker in) and of the spirit’ (our Lord’s 
completion of John’s mission), etc. - 
Do we need any other explanation than this, 
either Wendt’s or Dr. Taylor’s or Mr. Neil’s? 
ALBERT H. WALKER. 


Bristol, 


III. 


Mr. James NEIt’s explanation of ‘ water and the 
spirit? as a hendiadys is at least as old as 
Coleridge (Azds to Reflection on Spiritual Religion, 
Aph. xxiv. Comment)— 

‘You are not so unretentive a scholar as to 
have forgotten the paferis e¢ auro of your Virgil ; 
or if you were, you are not so inconsistent as to 
translate the Hebraism “spirit and fire” in one 
place by “spiritual fire,” and yet to refuse to 
translate “‘ water and spirit” by “‘spiritual water ” 
in another place; or if, as I myself think, the 
different position marks a different sense, yet 
that the former must be e/usdem generis with the 
latter—the water of repentance, reformation in 
conduct; and the spirit that which purifies the 
inmost principle of action, as fire purges the 
metal substantially, and not cleansing the surface 
only.’ A. S. AGLEN. 

Alyth. 


SS 


‘Emmaus’ mistaken for a Person. 


TuREE of the Old Latin MSS offer in Lk 24% 
the rather remarkable reading, cleofas e¢ ammais 
(ammaus et cleopas), where the Vulgate has emmaus 
simply (see Wordsworth and White’s apparatus ad 
loc.). There is, as far as Ican find, no trace of such 
a reading in any Greek manuscript. It shows that 
Emmaus was regarded by some as the name of the 
second of the two companions on the memorable 
journey. This reading has additional interest 
from the fact that it was the reading in the Bible 
used by ‘Ambrosiaster.’ This fact could not be 
learned from the Benedictine text, which has been 
‘doctored’ to suit the ordinary reading. But 
collations of various old MSS, which have been 


of Feldkirch, show what the author really wrote. 
It is in the commentary on Ro 14 (Migne, 


Patrol. Lat. xvii. 50 B (of old edition), 52B (of | 


later edition)) that the verse Lk 24”! is thus intro- 
duced: ‘Dicente Cleopha in Emmaus’ (so the 
Benedictines). But both the Cologne MSS read ‘et 
Emmau, and this is mee the correct read- 
ing. Again, on 1 Co 15° (Migne, P.Z. xvii. 261 B 
(275 D)), the Monte Cassino and Vatican MSS read 
‘ Cleophas et Emmaus testantur in euangelio cata 
lucam.’ The MS. tradition of the commentaries 
of ‘Ambrosiaster’ is very confused, whereas that 
of the Quaestiones Veteris e¢ Novi Testamenti by the 
same author is comparatively clear. Fortunately, 
there is a parallel passage in the latter work to prove 
that a correct view of the passage in the commen- 
tary has been taken. Again, the Benedictine 
edition (reprinted in Migne, /.Z. xxxv.) has given 
an inferior reading. In Qwaest. 73 (col. 2268, 
ll. 16 ff.) we read as follows :—‘ Denigue Cleophas et 
alius discipulus Emmaus euntes in via tristes,’ etc. 
(then follows Lk 2424), Four ninth-century manu- 
scripts, three of which I have collated, read 
‘ Denique Cleophas et Emmaus euntes in via tristes,’ 
etc. I regard alius discipulus as an editorial in- 
sertion, without any MS. authority. The order of 
the names is that of the Old Latin Codex Veron- 
ensis (4) of the Gospels. The copy of the Gospels 
used by ‘Ambrosiaster’ was, therefore, closely 
akin to, if not identical with, J. 

St. Ambrose (expos. ewang. Luc. lib. x. § 173, 
and often elsewhere!) speaks of ‘ Ammaont et 
Cleopae.’ I have not access to the new edition 
of the commentary on Luke by C. Schenkl, just 
published in the Vienna Corpus, where details 
about the MSS readings are given, but Mr. W. B. 
Anderson, Trinity College, Cambridge, kindly 
copied this passage for me, and another from the 
same work (p. 340), ‘Ammaus et Cleopas . 
testantur, A. SOUTER, 

Aberdeen University, 
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Bishop Blyth on the Fewish 
Mission Probfem. 


Wit reference to Mr. Ewing’s interesting com- 
munication on this subject, printed in the April 
1 See the note in Migne. 


kindly put at my disposal by Father H. Brewer, S.]J., i 


forms of Christianity as a matter of fact presen 


Expo: 
ie allowed to eniee one or ‘two remarks. 
1. Mr. Ewing says: ‘Dr. Blyth seems to 


synagogue and the ancient cermonies, he bec 
a Christian. Is this so?’ What Bishop, 
insisted on in the article in question was 
necessity of recognizing Jewish nationality 
Christian missionary work. Western forms. 
expressions of Christianity are suitable to Wester 
but not necessarily to Easterns. But the only 


to the Jew are Western (7. non-Jewish). If a 
Jew is taught to regard the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as necessarily involving absorption in one 
or other branches of the Western Church, this is. 
practically equivalent to asking him to become a 
Gentile. Hence the significant fact that the vast 
majority of those Jews who, ¢.g., in England accept 
Christianity, are drawn from the ranks of those 
who are willing to become anglicized. As Mr. 
Lukyn Williams, in his admirable little book, 
Missions to the Jews (S.P.C.K.), says:? ‘If a Jew 
is converted he, from want ,of sufficient choice 
among Jewish women, marries a Gentile, while 
his children for a certainty, and even he himself 
for a probability, become assimilated to Gentile 
surroundings, and practically become indistinguish- — 

able from the English, Germans, or French among 
whom they dwell.’ 

To adduce the case of the Zionists is hardly to 
the point. Whatever Zionism may mean (and it 
by no means involves necessarily separation from 
the synagogue), it certainly does not imply 
identification with any non-Jewish society or 
organization. Christianity as it is now presented 
to the Jews does. The remedy for this is surely 
in the direction for which Bishop Blyth pleads, 
namely, the recognition within Christianity of 
Jewish nationality and racial distinctiveness. 

If a Hebrew Christian congregation (or congre- 
gations) could be formed, with their own officers 
and clergy, and their own distinctive forms of 
prayer, this defect would be remedied. Chris- 
tianity would then appeal with greater force to 
those members of the Jewish race who are not 
willing to be absorbed, who are proud of their 
race and their national past, and who cannot 
believe that that race has been kept distinct, all 
through the Christian centuries, in order to 
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There i is Hoehne to prevent 


taking. But Rabinowitz’s experiment 
10t deter those who come after. It must be 
bered that Rabinowitz did not attempt or 
profess to found a Church. There was no 
organization in connexion with his movement 
vorthy of the name—no administration of sacra- 
ents, as far as he was concerned. He simply 
reached in a mission hall to floating congrega- 
ions. In a new movement in this direction 
(such as Bishop Blyth contemplates) greater 
_ definiteness would be aimed at, and it remains to 
_ be seen whether it would not prove a success. 
aa 3. Of course there is the danger of Judaizing 
tendencies in such a movement, which must be 
carefully guarded against. But I am sanguine 
enough. to believe that this difficulty can be over 
come. Genuine Christianity can, I venture to 
- think after some study of the question, be ex- 
pressed in real Jewish Forms. By the bye, does 
not Mr. Ewing, in this connexion, confuse Mr. 
J. Lichtenstein of the Jwstitutum Delitzschianum 
of Leipzig with the famous Christian Rabbi 
Lichtenstein of Budapest? As a matter of fact 
they are not, I believe, related. 


G. H.° Box. 
Merchant Taylors School, E.C. 
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Ehe Grrangement of the Lord's 
(Draper. 


I HAVE begun lately to glance through—I am 
sorry want of time forbids me to study—the 
earlier volumes of THE Exposirory ‘TIMES 
which had appeared before I became a subscriber 
to the journal. There are plenty of topics on 
which I should like to enter into a discussion, 


but at present I beg only to express my indebted- 
ness on the point named above. 

When I was favoured with the task of writing 
the article ‘ Lord’s Prayer’ for Excyclopedia Biblica, 
I devoted a short paragraph also to its ‘number- 
ing and arrangement,’ and said (col. 2819): ‘ Ori- 


n= ise the sane’ bana in Mt in 2 x 3: 
-in Lk without strophic arrangement. 


ae are age te bere in eer | 


worth-White make, i in their Latin New Testament, 
of pater-nomen tuum one stichus, of et ne inducas 
and sed libera two. . . . The division and arrange- 
ment of WH prove the best.’ 

I am sure that almost everyone who teleen a 


copy of the Greek edition of WH in hand will 


share my view; but from vol. ii. of THE Expost- 
tory Times I learn that I have misunderstood 
their arrangement. In the said volume there 
appeared (in May 1891) an article by Principal 
M‘Clellan, ‘On the Rendering “ Daily Bread” in 
the Lord’s Prayer.’ This was followed by some 
communications, One correspondent sent a letter 
of Bishop Jebb on the subject from Foster’s 
Life, and the Editor printed the most important 
part of this letter, its arrangement of the Prayer, 
exactly as it stands— 


I. IIATEP guav o ev rors ovpeevors, 
. Ayiecdnta ro ovomce oe 


. Eaésra 4 Boorrsioe cov, 
Tevndyra ro bean cov, — 
Os ey oupava, not Erk TUS YNS. { 


Il. Toy aproy hucow TOY E%sOUgtOY, : 

Aos new onleepoy" 

Kas afes Niely Toe OPElAnuare Te pea, \ 

“Os nau Heels aDispeey ros oPerrsrois neo J} 

Ke “on sioeveyuns Neus elo Tov Teipaowoy, 

AAAw pute Nucs amo TOY Tovnpov' Auny. J 
On a curious suggestion of the Bishop in con- 
nexion with this arrangement, namely, that the 
corresponding lines end with the same letter of 
the alphabet, 
p. 242.—On p. 254f. the Editor reprinted another 
communication from the Aidle Christian Magazine 
for June, by Rev. H. W. Horwill, Plymouth, 
This writer refers to a passage in Westcott-Hort’s 
Introduction, which I had overlooked, giving the 
key to their arrangement, which is exactly the 
same as that of Bishop Jebb. ‘The passage runs 
thus (§ 421)— 

‘We have been especially glad to mark the 
essentially metrical structure of the Lord’s Prayer 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel, with its invocation, 
its first triplet of single clauses with one common 
burden expressed after the third but zmplied after 
all, and its second triplet of double clauses 
variously antithetical in form and sense.’ 

The difference is clear: I had understood 


Words- 


the reader may consult vol. ii. 


Pray. 


_ third petition, while they really understand it 
as common ‘burden’ of the first part, parallel 
almost with the invocation. Now if one will 
look more closely than I did on their typo- 
graphical arrangement, applying a rule to the 


beginnings of the lines, it will become apparent to be slain by Herod, the mother of Nath n 


that in fact the first letter of és év otpavd does not 


stand in an exact line with the first letter of dos _ 


fpiv, os kal, and dAda, as it would be necessary in 
my understanding of their arrangement, but stands 


a little farther back, exactly under the first letter 


of the word Ilérep. This, however, only in the 
original edition; in the minor edition and in the 
impression with the ‘Macmillan fount of type,’ 
this distinction is not to be observed, and even 


in the original impression the difference ought to 


have been marked a little more clearly, that no 
mistake about its meaning would have been 
possible.—Perhaps it may be added in this con- 
nexion, that in their first attempt, in the privately 
distributed copies of 1871, they had put ds in 
brackets, printing [as] ev otpavd kal emi ys. 

This is one specimen of what may be learnt 

~ from earlier volumes of THE Exposirory TIMEs, 


Es. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 
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‘Sew, * Sewess, ‘ Zewish,’ ‘Jewry.’ 


THE appearance of the first volume of the great 
Jewish Encyclopedia (New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls, r901) suggested to the under- 
signed the question when and how in English the 
form ‘Jew,’ ‘Jewish’ originated with the loss of 
the essential ¢ On ‘Jewry’ the editor of the 
Dictionary of the Bible gives some details, but not 
on ‘Jew.’ 
point. Ex. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn 
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(atbanacl under the Gig Tree. 


RECENT commentators agree in the suggestion 
to some recent crisis 


that Christ alludes (Jn a isis 
or special incident in Nathanael’s spiritual experi- 


ence which had taken place while he sa¢ under 
the fig tree (see H. Cowan in the Dictionary of 
the Bible, iii. 489); but note that the sitting is 


Perhaps others besides the undersigned | 
would be thankful for some instruction on this | 


o év oipavd kal emi yys as eitiGe: line of the 1 ‘not sussiaiah es 
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_ whom there was ‘no guile’? 


| whom the Bible does not state it expréssly, offers Justin the 


| accustomed to imagine the Baptist as standing at the Jordan. 


of the old traditions. | d 

- When the murder broke out agai 
of Bethlehem, tells the Syriac of th stor) 
(published by E. A. W. Budge, London, 1 
of the English ‘translation), and they wer 


took him and set (literally, hung) him up i 
fig tree and covered him with the leaves ther 
And when he came to Jesus to see Him, Jes 
answered and said unto him, ‘ Behold a child y 
Israel, in whom, verily, there is no guile.’ And 
Nathanael said unto Him: ‘Where didst Thou know 
me?’ Then Jesus said unto him: ‘I saw thee 
before Philip called thee, when thou wast under 
the fig tree.’ And Nathanael went and told his 
mother everything which Jesus had narrated unto 
him ; and his mother said unto him, ‘Verily, my son, 
this is the Messiah, for whom creation waiteth.’ 

In almost the same way, only a little shorter, 
this is told in the Book of the Bee, the edition of 
which we owe to the same scholar (Oxford, 1886, 
p. 86 of the English translation): There it is the 
father of the child Nathanael who ‘took him and 
wrapped him round and “laid him under” a fig 
tree, and he was saved from slaughter.’ 

Did the explanation originate on Syriac soil, 
because in the Syriac Bible "IopanAeérys is rendered 
Sseqw 72, ‘a son of Israel,’ which might also be 
understood, a child, ‘one of the children of Israel,’ 
and thus remind of the children of Bethlehem, in 


It is further worth mentioning that in the we-ds 
of Jesus, ‘an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile,’ there may be an allusion not only to 

1%, ‘upright,’ but also to by TN] vx, £a man who 
sees God’ (Gn 2577 3229), 
Maulbronn. 


Exp. NESTLE. 


1 Another curious case that sz¢¢dzg is ascribed to one, of 


Martyr, who twice writes on John the Baptist : Iwdyvov yap 
kabeLopevon emi tof “Iopddvov (Dial. 88), and Iwdvyns pév 
mpoehyjrvbe Body Tots dvOpwros meravoety Kal Xprords ere 
atvrod KabeLopevov éml Tod lopddvov rorapmod éredOav éravcé 
Te avTov TOU mpopyTeve Kat Bamrlgew (2b¢d, 51). We are 
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i a Ae of. Recent —Exposttion. 


IERE were the disciples assembled on the Day 
Pentecost? St. Luke says ‘they were all 
ether in one place’; and again he says that 
sound ‘filled all the house where they were 
ting.’ What house was it? Professor Chase 
believes that it was the Temple. 


‘The question arises at the very beginning of 
his new book on the Credibility of the Acts of the 
_ Apostles (Macmillan). 
we cannot get into touch with the author of the 


For Dr. Chase says that 


Acts till we observe that he gives the fulfilment of 
Christ’s promise of the Spirit the foremost place 
in ‘his record. But St. Luke is interested in men. 
He is not interested in dates and places. He 
therefore makes the fulfilment of the promise 
unmistakable and impressive, but he is not care- 
ful to tell us where it occurred. That it occurred 
in Jerusalem there is no doubt ; Dr. Chase believes 
that it also occurred in the Temple. 


Does not St. Luke tells us that, both before and 
after the day of Pentecost, the apostles were ‘con- 
tinually inthe Temple’? He tells us also that they 
went to the Temple at the appointed hours of 
prayer. Dr. Chase believes that the Master had 
consecrated the Temple anew for them. He 
counts it probable that they went with Him to 
the Temple on the eve of the Passover, and that 

Voi. XIII.—10. 


it was there they listened to His prayer of con- 


secration, recorded for us in the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John. Now it was the custom of 
the priests to open the gates of the Temple at 


midnight, both at the Passover and at Pentecost, 
in order that before the morning sacrifice they 


might examine the offerings of the people as they 
crowded in. If other pious Jews were at the 
Temple when ‘the day of Pentecost was being 
fulfilled,’ Dr. Chase cannot believe that the 
apostles were anywhere else. 1 


And the language of St. Luke fits the Temple 
best. St. Luke says ‘they were all together in one 
place.’ St. Paul twice uses almost the same 
phrase of assembling for worship (1 Co 11° 14°8), 
St. Luke says that ‘it filled all the house where 
they were sitting.” The ‘house’ 
term, both in the Septuagint and in Josephus, for 
the chambers of the Temple. St. Luke says 
again that ‘the multitude came together.’ ‘The 
multitude’—note the definite article (rd 7700s) 
—is St. Luke’s own expression for the worshippers 


is the regular 


‘in the Temple courts (Lk 11, Ac 21%), 


Well, if it was the Temple, what then? ‘Then, 
says Professor Chase, certain obscurities in the 
narrative are at once disposed of. ‘The presence 


‘of large numbers of Jews of the Dispersion, and. 
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the immediate gathering of ‘the multitude’ to the 
; place where the apostles were sitting, are both 
explained. The worshippers, waiting in the 
Temple courts, heard at once of the occurrence, 
and flocked to the chamber where it took place. 
And it is easy to understand how a large crowd 
could be accommodated there, and could listen to 
St. Peter’s speech, {t is not so easy if it was a 
~ house in one of the narrow streets of Jerusalem, 


Has the President of Queens’ College proved 
his point? He passes at once to a deeper and 
more debatable matter. 


He passes to the wonder of the day of Pente- 
cost: ‘There appeared unto them tongues parting 
asunder, like as of fire; and it sat upon each one 
of them.’ There are two ways of regarding this 
statement. The one way is to put it entirely aside 

as mythical; the other is to accept without under- 
_ standing or questioning it. Are there only two 


ways? Dr. Chase thinks there must be a third. 


It is possible, he thinks, to understand it. Now 
Dr. Chase does not deny the supernatural in the 
New Testament. But when he seeks to ‘under- 
stand’ this miracle, he finds it easiest to explain it 
away. He accepts the miracles in the Gospels and, 
apparently, in the Acts of the Apostles. But this 
miracle is different. It belongs to a different 
order. And he thinks that at 
the moment when the illuminating Spirit was 
poured upon the Church, it was the sunlight, the 
sunlight of a new day, that smote upon the 
apostles. ‘Was it unnatural,’ he asks, ‘that 
Christians should see a deeper meaning in the 
sun’s rays streaming through the colonnades and 
the arches of the Temple and resting upon the 
apostles, and, connecting the sight with the 
wonders of apostolic utterance which ensued, 
should play upon a not uncommon use of the 
word “tongue,” and speak of “tongues like as of 
fire” resting on the apostles’? And he concludes 
that ‘in the compressed narrative of the Acts at 
this point St. Luke has blended the language of 


It stands alone. 


, history and the langu 
pretation of history.’ 


This generation shall not 


ks ? 


‘Verily I say unto you, 
pass away till all these things be accomplis. 
What did our Lord mean by saying that? & e 
‘things’ belonged to the end of the world. Did 
He mean that some of those who were then alive 
would see the end of the world? Or is it oO Lo 
records that are astray? The words occur. in 
almost identical language in all the three. first. 
Gospels (Mt 24%, Mk 13%, Lk 2182), They are 
always introduced by the emphatic ‘Verily.’ It 
is hard to say that the Synoptic Gospels are. 
untrustworthy, it is harder to say that the Lord 
was mistaken. 


An American writer, whose name is the Rev. 
J. Louis M‘Clung, writes on this great. crux 
interpretum in the Bible Student for February and 
March. He does not believe that our Lord was 
mistaken. To hold by the infallibility of Jesus 
he counts the fundamental principle of all true 
Nor does he believe that the Gospel 
reports are untrue. He believes that the whole 
difficulty has arisen from our misunderstanding 


exegesis. 


the words ‘this generation.’ 
g 


Mr. M‘Clung has examined the use of the 
phrase ‘this generation’ in the Gospels. He 
comes to the conclusion that it does not refer 
It does not describe the generation 

It is ethical. ‘This generation’ is 
a shorter way of saying ‘a sinful and adulterous 


to time. 
then alive. 


generation.’ On the lips of our Lord it is a terse 
description of all those in all time who are outside 
the Kingdom of God. 


een 


To the mind of Christ there have always been 
two classes of men in the world, and only two— 
‘the children of this world and the children of the 
Kingdom. On one occasion He calls the children 
of this world ‘the children of.this world zx their 
generation” He did not mean in the particular 


( .. was ea on the ean? Clearly, 
pplies to those who shall deny Him throughout 
all the generations of men. Therefore, says Mr. 
_M‘Clung, the phrase ‘this adulterous and sinful 
; generation,’ or more shortly ‘this generation,’ 
applies to those who remain without the circle of 
_ His confessors in all time to come. 


a When, therefore, our Lord said, ‘This genera- 
tion shall not pass away till all these things are 
accomplished,’ He meant to encourage His dis- 
ciples. He had called them that they might go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He encourages them now to go and 
# preach with all earnestness. For He says that 
their redemption will not be accomplished until 
‘this generation’ is ready to pass away. Now 
there is but one way in which ‘this generation’ 
can ‘pass away.’ It is by being absorbed in 
the Kingdom of God. 


Some reference was made last month to the 
American Revised Version and its new transla- 
tions. One of the new translations mentioned 
was this: ‘Ye men of Athens, in all things I 
perceive that ye are very religious’ (Ac 17”). 
The English Revised Version has, ‘I perceive that 
ye are somewhat superstitious.’ The difference is 
more than the difference between a courteous and 
a curt form of speech. Which of these transla- 
tions is right? 


Professor Chase has no doubt that the Eng- 
lish translation is right. In his new book on the 
Credibility of the Acts he says, ‘The opening 
words of St. Paul’s speech at Athens, though they 
are often interpreted as expressive of commenda- 


| unmingled with contempt % And he 1 


| stitious,’ ; ‘at 


sap 
‘ =? 


and Aristotle. These writers use the word which 
St. Paul uses here (Secida/uwv), and they use it 
with reprobation. And then he says that in 
point of fact the words of the apostle (ds 
SerciSaoveorépovs) express St. Paul’s view of 
heathen idolatry already noticed by the historian : 
‘His spirit was provoked (zapwévvero) within him, 
as he beheld the city full of idols.’ 


And Professor Chase will not allow that the 
comparative softens the censure, as Field con- 
tends. 
it. In the previous verse St. Luke has said that 
the Athenians spent their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing. There 
is no softening of censure there. There is the 
And yet it is the 
comparative that is used (% Aéyew te 7} dkovey TH 
xawotepov). He will not even allow that the as 
is softening. That little word certainly removes 


keenest expression of it. 


all impression of rudeness, for it is as much as 
to say ‘in my opinion.’ But even that word 
does not mitigate the sweep or the severity of 
the apostle’s censure. 


In the Journal of Theological Studies for the 
present quarter the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A,, 
deplores the indifference with which Christian 
scholars regard the archeology of the Jews. 
There were Christians once, he says, who studied 
Jewish institutions, and found the study profitable 
for the interpretation of Christianity. He names 
Edersheim, Delitzsch, Weber, Biesenthal, and 
Caspari. But where are their successors? He 
can name only Dr. Charles Taylor in England, 
and Strack and Dalman in Germany. He hopes 
that, when the English translation of Dalman’s 


‘In all things I perceive that ye are very super: 


Dr. Chase justifies his translation in a footnote. 
e | He quotes Theophrastus; he quotes Menander 


On the contrary, he holds that it hardens — 


436 
great work Die Worte Jesu appears, ‘some im- 
provement’ will take place. But in the meantime 
critical results are quite unnecessarily one-sided 
and tentative because Jewish scholarship is so 
scarce. 


Of the problems which a closer study of Jewish 
antiquities might solve, the most important per- 
haps is the connexion between the Christian 
Eucharist and the Jewish Passover. Was the Last 
Supper a Passover? If it was not, how is it so 
like a Passover? Where and when did it take on 
the features which even in the Synoptic Gospels 
at once suggest, and are manifestly meant to 
suggest, the Jewish Passover? 


Mr. Box takes these questions in order. The 
first question is, Was the Last Supper a Passover? 
The Synoptic Gospels distinctly say that it was. 
St. Mark (14!2) says that on ‘the first day of 
unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the Pass- 
over,’ the disciples inquired where the Passover 
was to be eaten. Now the Passover, that is, the 
Paschal lamb, was sacrificed on the afternoon of 
the fourteenth of Nisan. On that evening, which 
after sunset was reckoned the fifteenth of Nisan, 
the Passover was eaten. And the Synoptic ac- 
counts imply that on the same evening the Last 
Supper took place. Thus the Passover and the 
Last Supper would have coincided, and the 
Crucifixion would have occurred in the afternoon 
of the following day, which, according to Jewish 
reckoning, was still the fifteenth day of Nisan. 


But the Fourth Gospel has a different account. 
When such passages are compared as Jn 13! 1878 
19/4. 81, it is seen that according to this Gospel the 
Crucifixion took place in the afternoon of the 
fourteenth day of Nisan. 
the representation in the Synoptics. 


It is a day earlier than 
Then the 
Crucifixion would coincide with the slaying of 
the Paschal lamb, and the Last Supper would take 
place on the evening previous to the Passover. 


Now the first explanation that occurs to a 
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random reader is that the writer of AE Fou 
Gospel wanted to represent Christ as the true 
Passover ‘slain for us,’ and so made nth 
Crucifixion and.the slaying of the Paschal lamb 


correspond. Mr. Box does not think so. He 


thinks that if the Synoptics and St. John conflict,— 


and he believes that they do conflict,—St. John 


is right and the Synoptics wrong. 


For, in the first place, the evidence of the 
Synoptic accounts contradicts itself. The con- 


tradiction is in the words, ‘On the first day of 


unleavened bread when they sacrificed the 
Passover.’ They did not sacrifice the Passover, 
says Mr. Box, on the first day of unleavened 
bread. The first day of unleavened bread was 
the fifteenth day of Nisan, but they sacrificed 
the Passover on the fourteenth. There are other 
contradictions and there are other inconsistencies 
with Jewish usage in the Synoptic narratives. 
But this contradiction and inconsistency seems 
to Mr. Box to be ‘absolutely decisive.’ 


In the second place, it is significant to Mr. 
Box’s mind that there is no mention in the 
Synoptics of the Paschal lamb. The Fourth 
Gospel says that Jesus Himself was the Paschal 


Lamb, and St. Paul agrees with that. ‘Christ 
our Passover,’ says the apostle, ‘has been 
sacrificed’ (1 Co 5%). The Synoptics say 


nothing about this. They imply that Christ 


was sacrificed a day later than the Paschal lamb. 


Again, there is a striking difference between 
the custom of feast and the 
Synoptic account of the Last Supper. At the 
Passover each person drank out of his own 
cup; at the Last Supper all drank out of one 
cup. And, finally, there is a difference between 
St. Luke’s account and the accounts of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. 
number of the cups. As it is now generally 
agreed, St. Luke, according to the best text, 
mentions only one cup; St. Matthew and St. 
Mark mention more than one. 


the Passover 


It is in regard to the 


vs was not a ae 


ly Kiddiish. 


‘he weekly Kiddish was a service in the 
. It took place on Friday evening, 


vish Sabbath began. Its purpose was the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, for so the word 
_ Kiddish means. Whilst the father and his 
sons are absent at the Friday night service in 
the synagogue, the mother prepares the table 
; for the evening meal, and lights the extra 
_ candles in honour of the day. When the father 
and sons return they find the table spread, and 
two loaves instead of one placed at the head 
of it where the father is to sit. They are 
‘covered with a napkin. Near them stand an 
smpty cup, and a bottle filled with wine. The 
family take their places at the table. The 
father chants the praises of the virtuous wife 
out of the Book of Proverbs (chap. 31), and 
the ceremony of the Kiddiish begins. 


First the story of the Creation and of the 
Rest on the seventh day is read out of the Book 
of Genesis. Then the father fills the cup, 
and as he holds it up he pronounces the bless- 
ing of the Sabbath day, ending with the words, 
‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who hallowest the 
Sabbath.’ Then he drinks from the cup and 
hands it to his wife. She hands it to the 
children and others at the table. When they 
have all drunk of it they wash their hands. 
And when they have sat down again the father 
utters the benediction for the bread, and cuts 
one of the loaves, taking a piece to himself and 
distributing pieces to the others. Then the 
ceremony of the Kiddiish is over, and the 
ordinary evening meal begins. 


The points of similarity between the Kiddiish 
and the Lord’s Supper are evident. Both are 
family meals. At both there is but one cup, 


that atich i is aeae round? tollalleau the table. A 
What 
He believes a Sane “it was the is 


ording to our reckoning, just after the 


the order of the service is the same. = Dee 
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The last statement will be challenged. The 
| order of the Kiddish is, first the cup, next the 
washing of the hands, and then the distribution 
of the bread. The order in the accounts of 
the Lord’s Supper is, first the breaking of the 
Bread, and then the Cup. And even if Mr. Box 
is right in following Edersheim, who believed 
that for the washing of the hands our Lord 
deliberately substituted the washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet, still there remains the fact that in the 
Kiddtsh the wine precedes the bread, while in the 
Supper the breaking of the Bread comes first. 


Mr. Box replies that the breaking of the 
Bread does not come first in the account which 
we have in St. Luke. There, ‘according to the 
true text,’ only one Cup is mentioned, and it 
comes before the Bread. Moreover, this is the 
order which St. Paul twice follows (1 Co 1016 21), 
It is true that in one familiar passage (1 Co 11-8) 
St. Paul reverses that order, saying, ‘ For I received 
of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, 
how that the Lord Jesus in the night in which 
He was betrayed, took bread.’ Mr. Box believes 
that St. Paul in this passage is quoting a liturgical 
formula. Before he wrote that passage there 
had begun a movement towards identifying the 
Lord’s Supper with the Passover. Features of 
the Passover feast were introduced into the 
celebration of the Supper. The order of the 
Cup and the Bread was changed. And already 
the new practice had got expressed in liturgical 
language, which St. Paul allows himself to adopt 
because of its familiarity to his readers. 


If this difficulty in regard to St. Paul demands 
more evidence for the order which is claimed by 
Mr. Box, he is ready to furnish it. In the 
Didache, the most venerable and unimpeachable 
authority outside the New Testament, the order 
is first the Cup and then the Bread. This is 
the passage after the translation of Dr. Taylor— 


. And as touching the Feast of Thanksgiving 
[Eucharist], thus give ye thanks : 

- ‘First, concerning the cup, We thank Thee, O 
our Father, for the holy vine of David Thy child, 
which Thou hast made known to us by Thy child 
Jesus. Thine be the glory for ever. 

And concerning the broken bread, We thank 
Thee, O our Father, for the life and knowledge 
which Thou hast made known to us by Thy child 
Jesus. Thine be the glory for ever. 

‘As this broken bread was once scattered in 
grains upon the mountains, and being gathered 
together became one; so let Thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth 
unto Thy kingdom. For Thine is the glory and 
the power, through Jesus Christ for ever.’ 


It is the business of the Christian prophet— 
accept the word instead of theologian, it is better 
—to declare what he has been taught of the 
things of the Spirit. It is the business of the 
student of natural science to tell what he has 
learned of the phenomena of nature. But some- 
times the student of natural science has something 
to say about the things of the Spirit. And then 
he should be listened to. It may be true that 
he will not listen to the prophet speaking of 
natural science. It may be that when he speaks 
of the things of the Spirit he speaks to deny 
their existence or even their possibility. Still 
he should be listened to. If he has nothing to 
teach, he has a soul tosave. And he may speak 
for other men of science who have the same 
attitude to the things that are unseen and eternal, 
but are silent. 


Sir Henry Thompson published an article in 
the Fortnightly Review for March on ‘The 
Unknown God.’ He has now republished the 
article through Messrs. Frederick Warne, under 
the same title. He was in no hurry to publish, 
The materials for the article were collected 
upwards of twenty years ago. 
anxiety to publish. 


He was in no 
Even when it was written, 
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the article was written for himself alone. 


he believed that the paper, brief as it is, might 


be to others what it had been to himself, ‘a 
veritable Pilgrim’s Progress, and that is why 
he published it. - 


Sir Henry Thompson is an agnostic. He never @ | 


uses the name, and he may repudiate it. But he 
is an agnostic as Professor Huxley, who claimed 
to have invented the name for himself, was an 
agnostic. He does not believe in revelation. 
He believes only in research. He believes that 
all the knowledge that man possesses OT has 
ever possessed has come from the exercise of 
There is but one way he 
says of gaining knowledge, and there never has 


his natural faculties. 


been but one,—‘ the patient, diligent examination 
of natural phenomena on a large scale.’ In one 
part of his paper he gives a brief outline of the 
history of man’s progress,—man’s ‘long and 
painful progress’, and his purpose is ‘to 
demonstrate that he has attained his present 
position solely by his own unaided efforts.’ 


Sir Henry Thompson does not believe in prayer. 
The student of nature, he says, must be both a 
cultivated and a truly religious man. But his re- 
ligious feelings do not suggest to him the validity 
of the Christian practice of prayer. He knows 
that ‘all events must follow the laws of nature, 
which are unalterable.’ He does not pray ‘to a 
Deity,’ therefore, for gifts of any kind, not for the 
recovery of the sick or protection from personal 
danger, not even for the means of ‘ moral or mental 


improvement.’ No doubt, he says, the act of 


{ 


prayer on the part of one who believes in its — 


power to move the Deity to bestow a precious 
boon, brings consolation to the feelings of the 
applicant. It is a spiritual sedative which affords 
indescribable relief and enjoyment to many. 
Nevertheless, the only prayer is, ‘not my will, but 
Thine be done.’ And he hints that ‘the sensible 
Christian’ should be grateful that that is the only 
acceptable prayer. For ‘what a chaos would the 
world present if short-sighted men could interfere 


A aera 


it is not this. All this is pure agnos- 
nd it is agnosticism with the stretch of 
or Huxley’s, who not only said, ‘I do not 
bu Mark the title 


Sir et sri ee could any write ‘The Un- 

_ known God’ he was in the City of Destruction. 
His Pilgrim’s Progress lies in the mark of inter- 
_ -rogation. 


he ‘Sir Henry Thompson believes in God. He 
mever names Him. He even refuses to name 
‘Him. He says that the names by which God 
has been known—whether Jehovah, Theos, Jove, 
or God—carry associations with which he cannot 
agree. Hetherefore accepts Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
phrase, the ‘Infinite and Eternal Energy.’ But he 
believes in a God of wisdom, almost in a God of 


love. 


For 
nothing will persuade him to go beyond pheno- 


He finds God’s wisdom in phenomena. 


mena. It is a curious situation. He finds the 
Unseen and Eternal in the seen and temporal. 
He finds Him there, because the very regularity 
of the laws of nature which make prayer impos- 
sible is a sufficient, and to Sir Henry Thompson 
irresistible, proof that God is very wise. 


- And he finds God’s love in the life of His living 
creatures. For He has made them, and are they 
not happy? They would be happy, he hears the 
unbeliever in his ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ answer, if 
it were not for suffering and for death. So Sir 
Henry Thompson sets himself to consider the 
suffering and death that are in the world; and he 
ends by saying that, in spite of suffering and death, 
God’s creatures are happy, and God is a God of love. 


For it is a mistake, he says, to suppose that 
death is a time of pain. ‘I shall venture to 


r Henry Thompson’s Pilgrim’s Progress, | esi tul hase from disease is never Witteae 
There may have been suffering before death, 
even that may now be avoided ; thanks to one-of ; 
the most recent of man’s scientific seidanhesoite™ 
inhalation of anzesthetic vapours. 
that death caused by terrible wounds on the battle- 
field, by the accidents of daily life, or the tortures 
of the Inquisition, is painful enough. But death by 
disease, death in its most usual forms, Sir Henry 
Thompson believes to be always preceded by a 
considerable period of insensibility. There may — 
be automatic movements which distress the by- 
standers, but they are not felt by the subject of 
them. The surrender of life by man generally, 
and by the lower animals almost universally, is 


It may also be 


accomplished without suffering. 


By the lower animals almost universally. For, 


in the first place, Shakespeare greatly erred when © 


he said that the poor beetle we tread upon feels a 
pang as great as when a giant dies. The sense of 
pain corresponds with the development of the 
nervous system. The dog and the horse there- 
fore, which have had their emotional powers 
much developed through intercourse with man, 
are susceptible to pain, and may suffer much if 
they are not relieved as man is by anesthetics. 
But there are countless species of living active 
beings whose nervous system is so little developed 
that pain can scarcely be felt by them. , 


And, in the second place, when death occurs 
through violent means, as in the state of nature it 
so often occurs, it is mostly painless. For the 
fierce Carnivora seize their victim at a vital spot, 
as by the neck at the top of the spinal cord, and 
at once destroy sensation. It is called instinct. 
It is due perhaps to the necessity of preventing 
retaliation, now crystallized in that universal habit 
which we call instinct. But its result is to make 
death painless, and to prove to Sir Henry. Thomp- 
son that God is a God of love. 


We study the Scriptures as we study the firma- 
ment, now in galaxies, now in constellations, now 
in one bright particular star, through the attentive 
reading of which some of the glory of the heavens 
as a whole may break upon us. 

In God’s gracious message to us, as in the sky 
itself, there are words that, like stars, shine out with 
a peculiar brilliance, and that seem to us worth 
pondering by themselves. And this word ‘ who- 
soever’ seems chief among them. 

‘Whosoever’ is a late word in the gracious lan- 
guage of God to man. There is no word in that 
language that is so costly, none that took so long 
a time to pronounce; no word that the ears of 
men were so strained to hear; no word that is 
so slowly learnt, so easily forgotten ; and no word 
which when learnt and acted upon is so far above 
rubies. 

And it is fitting that the word should find a 
place in the great book with which the Revelation 
closes. The book is a great lake which many 
streams have gone to fill. There you have the 
majesty and sweep of prophetic thought wedded 
to new and gorgeous symbols; there you have 
the voices of celestial beings in their ranks and 
orders sounding out the praises of God’s love 
to man; there you see the march of history, the 
conflict of good and evil, the armies of heaven and 
the congregations of men, the stringency of the 
Law, the sweetness of the gospel, the lion of 
the tribe of Judah, and the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. It is fitting, surely, that, 
ere it closes, this magical word of divine hospi- 
tality should there find emphatic utterance. 

Slowly, very slowly, the letters and syllables of 
the word have been brought together. Infinite 
love, wisdom, and power have gone to the fashion- 
ing of it. Can we trace the letters and syllables of 
this magical word of divine hospitality ? 

In some rude and childlike fashion I think 
we can, but only as children who dimly perceive 
and feebly estimate a Father’s boundless love. 

Though it is a late word, it is not an after- 
thought. Nature has been lisping it since the 


1 Given at the dedication of a church, February 1902, 
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‘MBhosoever.. 


By rue Rev. A. C. Mackenziz, M.A., DUNDEE. 


Revelation xxii. 17. 


morning stars sang together. The over-arching 
sky—the roof of the world,—how hospitable it 
is, bending over every man and making the 
elements of a home for him! Be where you may, 
on land or sea, on the highest peak or in the 
deepest valley, the benediction of the heavens 1s 
over you, and there is no voice or language where 
this speech is not heard. On saint and sinner 
alike their blessings descend ; the starry heavens 
and the shining sun seem as if they were spelling 
out the letters of the word ‘ whosoever.’ : 

Consider, too, how hospitable the earth As, 
how responsive to the labour of whosoever tills 
or sows or plants. She asks no questions of 
your descent ; she fills your barns; her fruits fall 
into your lap and crown your year with her 
goodness. The mother-earth erects no fences, 
warns no trespasser off. She invites you to rest 
on her fresh upspringing grass when you are weary, 
to toil when you are able; and her generosity is 
out of all proportion to your care and labour. 


* 


How hospitable also is the sea that takes all { 
burdens, small and great, on her broad bosom; — 
that lifts the tiny boat and the leviathan of com- — 


merce with equal ease—accommodating herself to 


the needs and wants of man—untiring, unresting, — 
by her million waves on the pebbled shore, seeming — 


to whisper ‘ Whosoever.’ 

The liberal air, the universal dew, the copious 
rivers, all seem to join in this chorus and pro- 
claim the Maker of them generous, hospit- 
able, accommodating, and comprehensive in His 
beneficence. Before the word ‘whosoever’ was 
written, the letters of it were spelt out in the 
Father’s great book of Nature and of Providence. 

But this language, clear as the after-ages have 
made it, was hard for men to decipher. The 
very alphabet of it was known only to a few, 
the full word to none. 

We said a little ago that this word ‘ whoso- 
ever’ was one which the ears of men were 
straining to hear. They caught faint echoes of 
it, but they could not reduce it to articulate sound. 
The syllables could not shape themselves aright. 
Men could not get their tongues round it nor their 


arts enlarged enough to utter it. The world 
7 wisdom knew not God. But men could not 


help making guesses at Him. There was that 
within them, around them, and above them that 
would not let them rest. The religions of 
heathendom are guesses at God. We speak of 


them as the darkened peoples of the earth. The 


_ darkness, however, is not anywhere total. Gleams 


_ of light run athwart it; some dim foretelling of a 
_ dawn there is in every one of them. But just how 
_ to get out into the light they knew not. We 


think of them sometimes as fallen from light and 
knowledge. Some of them may have. Many 
never saw the light, deeply though they yearned 
for it. The inequalities of experience fed this 
yearning hope. Life itself is so unequal in dura- 
tion, so uncertain, so full of ups and downs; the 
relations of men to one another are so inexplicable 
—the king on the throne, the beggar on the 
dunghill, the master and the slave, the learned 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the man 
of good character and of bad. 

On a small scale it was as perplexing as on 
the large. Some races, proud and valiant, going 
forth conquering and to conquer; others, mean 
and cowardly, apparently marked out for sub- 
mission and slavery, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water—Pharaoh on the throne, the brickmaker 
in the field. 

Blessings undoubted there were, and depriva- 
tions that had to be borne. Out of all this and 
more sprang what we call false religions, which 
are only false because they could not reach to 
the measure of the stature of the true. They 
could not say or shape to themselves, ‘ Whosoever.’ 
They could only say, ‘Obey the god of your 
race or land or tribe, render the sacrifices, pay 
the dues in prayers, entreaties, sacrifices, and 
render them all in the right way—you may come, 
and welcome.’ But as for the man who is not of 
our race or tribe, the man who knows not the 
god, nor his sacrifices, nor his dues, nor how to pay 
them, let him stand afar off. The heathen was 
a heathen to his brother heathen. All sought 
the same thing; they sought the hospitality of 
God, but they could never find the main door 
of the House. They sought to enter by side doors, 
and landed in underground cellars in a yet grosser 
darkness. The light of nature was not nearly so 
poor a light as this. 

If you could keep man to that light, he would 
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still be in a darkness, at least in a comparative 
darkness, but it could not be so dense a darkness — 
as he has made for himself in the search for 
light. If you could keep men from having a 
religion at all, it would be better than some of 
those which.by their wisdom they have found out. — 

This could never be done. Man would have 
a religion. He must needs have a religion, but 
he could not extend it beyond his own tribe. _ 
His god was just his god, and he was not yours 
or mine. 

The word ‘whosoever’ had no place in the 
vocabulary of any heathen religion. We know 
of languages in which there are no words for 
certain common virtues among us, and the reason 
the word is not there is because the thing was 
unknown. 

Until the fulness of time, when God could 
speak freely to man, no such word as ‘ whosoever : 
could shape itself on human lips. Until it could 
be said, ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ the best guesses 
of men were but babblings in the dark. 

The voice of the Lord, however, had to be 
attuned to the ear on which it fell. Israel was 
a giant in religion when all the rest of the world 
were but babes. It was not by searching that 
he found out the Almighty. The voice came 
to him. He did not catch the full significance 
of it. The voice of his God was the most power- 
ful voice among all the gods. 

But it was long before he reached the con- 
clusion that there was no voice but only his 
God’s—that not only some of the gods, but all 
the gods, were dumb idols. Slowly the Israelite 
reached the idea that the nations were something 
to God other than fuel for the fires of destruction. 
Slowly he reached, but with much faltering and 
halting, the idea that the heathen also might 
have a place. The statutes began to make pro- 
vision for the stranger within the gate, but over 
the gate were written restrictions and limitations 
by which the many were excluded, the few only 
admitted ; and these, as not sons of Abraham, not 
to the full privileges of the House. When he 
looked around him, even the man of God of that 
time—the man who heard the voice—was often 
amazed and perplexed. He wondered if God saw 
or heard, and he put his wonder and his perplexity 
into psalms of plaintive doubt. The burden of 
the nations pressed heavily upon him, and he 
called loudly for judgment. He was a child of 
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God indeed, but a spoilt one. He fretted and 
fumed at the prosperity of the wicked. In his zeal 
for Jerusalem he forgot Nineveh with its much 
people and cattle. 

It was not when he looked around him that the 
Israelite was great. It was when he looked ahead 
of him and saw the promise of the great Light. 
It was then that, forgetful of the twilight in which 
he moved, he saw the Star of the coming day and 
broke forth into singing. Not until Shiloh came 
would all the nations be God’s, and all peoples and 
languages be His. Some elect souls there were on 
whom the Star already shone, but its light was 
fitful and obscured by clouds of doubt and the 
rising dust of racial pride and prejudice. ‘ Whoso- 
ever’ cannot yet be pronounced, it can only be 
vaguely hinted at until some divine far-off event 
shall have come to pass. 

After what seems to our wisdom a long time, but 
what we may be sure was not one instant behind 
time, came the One who could pronounce the magic 
word. Neither ason of Egypt, nor of Assyria, nor of 
Babylon, nor Greece, nor Rome, not even a son of 
Abraham, but a Son of JZan, who also is a Son of 
God, could speak the word for which the world 
was waiting. No prophet of one race, no spiritual 
hero of one people, can gather all into one. No 
one in a relation less close than that of a son can 
speak for God out of His own experience, and no 
One can speak to man in a language which not 
alone this man and that man, but which all men, 
can hear. Jesus speaks the universal language. 
His nationality is nothing. He makes tremen- 
dous affirmations. They cost Him untold humilia- 
tion and suffering, a great part of which came out 
of the word ‘whosoever.’ If He could have 
limited His salvation, if He could have said 
anything less than ‘ Whosoever cometh, I will in 
no wise cast out,’ much of His suffering would 
have been avoided. Said we not rightly that the 
word is the most costly that was ever spoken? 
Costly to the Father, costly to the Son—costly 
to the men who heard and followed Him. ‘Preach 
the gospel to every creature’ has sealed the mar- 
tyrdom of thousands. For wherever they went it 
was this word which aroused anger and kindled 
the fires of persecution. If you could let Diana 
of the Ephesians alone, you might preach Jesus, a 
new God, from the housetop and the market-place 
unmolested. It was the universal Saviour, the 
universal Salvation implied in the invitation of 
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many centuries, ignored or obscured it. 


Bit... 


the Gospel that made it a Gospel, but it wast h 
too that made a being crucified with Christ. © 

Slowly, very slowly, was the word pronoun 
slowly was it learnt; but how easily and quickly 
forgotten! Even Peter had to relearn it in vision, 
and again at Antioch he forgot it until the sharp 
rebuke of a fellow-apostle reminded him of it. 
It is not surprising, then, that the individual 
man, whose charter of salvation it is, forgets it. 
It seems to him too good for belief. In his best — 
moments it seems so, in his bad moments it is | 
to him simply incredible. The denser his ignor- — 
ance, the more flagrant his folly, the deeper-dyed 
his sin, the less easily will he believe it. He can 
believe in Christ for the instructed, for the con- 
sistent, for the wise, for the holy ; but Christ for 
the sinner, hardened, rebellious, unblushing in his 
shame! He will believe in anything almost, but 
not in that. ‘Whosoever’ is too much for him. 
Yet God longed to utter it, He suffered for it. 
His Son suffered for it, the Spirit longed and — 
groaned to say it. Why should you limit it? Why 
put ‘some’ inthe place of ‘all’? Why put ‘a few’ 
in the place of ‘whosoever’? One bends in ane 
before the grace of it, but one stands back in ~ 
horror of amazement at the blindness and folly 
that would exclude itself from the invitation, ‘Who- 
soever will, let him take of the water of life freely’; 
‘Come unto Me, and whosoever cometh, I will in~ 
no wise cast out.’ A gospel for the good, who would 
preach it? A gospel for the righteous, for the 
ninety-nine that need no repentance! I would not 
ascend this pulpit stair to give it voice. I stand 
here only on the ground of ‘Whosoever.’ Were 
there any limitation of it in any direction, who 
would dare to look God in the face, far less to 
speak for Him? In my darkest hour it is light to 
me, in sore perplexity it is the counsel of God’s 
wisdom to me. Skill would part from my right 
hand, hope would die out of my heart, if I forgot 
it. I carry the word as a talisman to charm away 
my doubts, my fears, my sins. Why should not 
you also? Would that one could brand this word 
‘whosoever’ on the heart of every halting, timor- 
ous, or callous hearer! 

But this individual ignoring of the hospitality of 
the gospel, disastrous and death-dealing as it is, is 
not the only one which we have to acknowledge 
and deplore. Many branches of the Christian 
Church in many lands, and through the course of 
God’s 


left to un- 


creeds and forms of worship. They are 
adels on which it falls back in times of 
a when these citadels are converted 

nces to bar and hinder the free offer of 


hip and of communion, they are an evil sore 
id humiliating, a trial to faith and patience, and 
a deep discouragement to evangelic zeal. Our 
wn land, as much as any, perhaps even more than 


miserable play of limitation has been enacted. 
ne of the worst consequences of it has been the 
indrance to the conversion of the heathen. Had 
his great word and the infinite love that under- 
s it been rightly spelt out, would missions to 
e heathen and the outcast have so long been 
a layed ? How could it have been possible, less 
than a century ago, for a master in our national 
Zion, in response to timid overtures on foreign 
‘missions, to declare that not until every soul 
within our own land was converted was it other 
than preposterous to speak of sending missionaries 
to the heathen ? 

How could it be possible in our time for some 
. professing Christians to have lurking in the secret 


sibility for the 
-or abroad, but we have a responsib 
ignorance. We never can forget 


on, when they are turned into tests of mem- | 


y, has for centuries been a stage on which this — things of symbolism. 


comers of their minds 
eir duty to the heathen? 
unbelief of any heat 


His main anxiety is 


And this house of God, so spacious and beautiful, 


what is it but an embodiment of divine hospitality. 
What mean its wide portal, its tolled bell, its 
heaven-pointed spire, but just ‘ Whosoever’? 


We have in our country outgrown the childish 
We seek no sermons in 
stones, nor in costly architecture and quaint fur- 
nishings aids to devotion. But in many places 
we are erecting not what an artist would call 


poems in stone, but seemly and spacious structures . 


not all unworthy of the message we have to pro- 
It is much that we should, as it were, 
build ‘Whosoever.’ It is more that we should 
live it and look it. Let us throw open the door 
of our hearts as well, inviting all and welcoming 
all. Not to our own glory, but to His who bought 
us, have we done these things ; reminding ourselves 
that the Lord’s portion is His people, and that His 
people are they of every clime and condition who. 
have hearkened when He spake, *‘ Whosoever will, 
let him take of the water of life freely.’ 


claim. 
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SOME CRITICAL NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW, CHAP. XXIV. 
rea ria 


By THE REV. 


I suppose that, with the exception of some por- 
tions of the Apocalypse, no part of the New 
Testament is the object of so much real though 
unacknowledged aversion to thoughtful orthodox 
Christians as this chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
with its parallels in the other Synoptists. The 
cause of this feeling is only partially and inade- 
quately explained by the discredit which nineteenth 
and twentieth century apocalypses reflect back on 
the masterpieces they caricature. There is a 
deeper reason,—the fear lest the result of a nearer 
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acquaintance with Christ’s great prophecy of the 
‘End of the Age’ should be the presentation of 
an alternative from which the mind of the Chris- 
tian reader shrinks, between the absolute acceptance 
of the truth of Christ’s words and the frank recog- 
nition of historical facts. This fear is not, of 
course, explicitly set out, even in the form of a 
confession made to oneself in one’s own mind; but 
that it does exist, and does deter the ordinary 
reader from the study of such parts of the Gospels 
as deal with the Parousia, there can be no doubt. 


that the pic ures — 
which Jesus drew of His Father’s hospitality are 
drawn upon the great scale of pub 
-and not of select coteries. 
that the ‘House may be full.’ 
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Yet to one who approaches these passages with a 
frank desire to assimilate the results of the latest 
criticism, or at least to appreciate the grounds 
‘on which such criticism is based, there is revealed 
a field for serious study of limitless extent and 
interest. 

The view which I would wish not so much to 
develop as to suggest as a promising line of 
research, is the extraordinary interest which this 
chapter and its parallels possess as throwing light 
on the origin and date of the first three Gospels. 
There must be many like myself who have some 
acquaintance, however superficial, with the various 
solutions suggested of the Synoptic Problem, and 
who have provisionally adopted the ‘Two Docu- 
ment Hypothesis,’ but in whom the conviction is 
slowly forming that this theory, whatever amount 
of truth it may contain, is really too simple to 
explain all the facts of the case. The object of 
this paper is to suggest that in the great Parousia 
Discourse we have an unrivalled opportunity of 
detecting and even of assigning a relative date to 
the various strata of the evangelic narrative. In 
the literary criticism of the Gospels no other 
method can be pursued with the hope of a fruitful 
result, than that which has achieved such marvel- 
lous results in the field of natural science. There 
must be, in the first place, the careful painstaking 
study of the observed phenomena. But second 
only to this as an instrument in the discovery of 
truth is the legitimate use of the scientific imagina- 
tion. The view which is here supported claims 
only to be an hypothesis which does at least explain 
some of the facts, but which can only be proved or 
disproved by the possibility of its extension to 
cover the whole area of the phenomena presented 
by the Synoptists. I would wish, then, to set out 
the facts, first of all, in the form of critical notes 
on Mt 24, and then to outline the hypothesis 
which they seem to support. And here I must 
express my profound debt to two works, above all 
others (next to ‘Synopticon’), namely, Professor 
Swete’s Commentary on St. Mark, and the article 
on St. Matthew’s Gospel by Mr. Vernon Bartlet in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. In these notes 
‘Mt,’ ‘Mk,’ ‘Lk’ stand for the element peculiar 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke respectively ; ‘Mt, Mk’ 
for the common source of the first two Synoptists ; 
“Mt, Mk, Lk’ for the ‘Triple Tradition.’ 

Critical analysis of Mt 24. 

Vv.!8, Introduction. Prophecy of the Destruc- 
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| tion of the Temple, and the twofold question of he 


beauties of the temple to our Lord; (4) that the 


disciples as to (a) the time, (4) the sign. Parallels, 
Mk 133-4, Lk 2157, nt 
The main facts are in Mt, Mk, Lk. But notice 
two local, obviously genuine, touches in Mt, Mk. — 
(a) The fact that the disciples pointed out the 


question was asked when He had ved His seat 
on the Mount of Olives, overlooking the temple. 
Neither of these touches is in Lk. But Mk is 
still more particular. (a) The temple adornments — 
were pointed out as our Lord was in the act of 
leaving its precincts, éxzopevopévov avrov, as Con- 
trasted with Mt, éeA@sy. (4) The names of the — 
inquiring disciples, ‘ Peterand James and John and 
Andrew’ (notice the order, and the wide separations 
of Peter and Andrew), as contrasted with Mt, ot 
pabytat abrod. 

But, again, there are two features in Mt well 
deserving of attention. For Mk’s drav péAAq” 
Tavta ovvreAcioOar dvra (which is closely akin to 
Lk, and may belong to the common source of all 
three) he substitutes an obviously later recasting 
of the question—introducing two quite Matthzean 
phrases, 7 rapovoia and 7 cuvtéAea Tov aidvos. 
Now zapovoia only occurs in the Gospels in 
four places, all in this chapter of St. Matthew— 
vy.® 37 (08). 3°__the word being used by St. Paul — 
fourteen times, by St. James twice, three times in 
2.P, and once in 1 Jn. 4 ovvréAeva Tod aidvos 
(with or without the articles) is peculiar to St.” 
Matthew, 13°% 40. 49 2820, 

Vy.*14, The general circumstances of the Church 
immediately after the departure of Christ. 

Vv.8. The dpxy addivwv — ‘the preliminary 
troubles’ which are to be ‘the birth-pangs of the 
new order.’ Parallels, Mk 10°8, Lk 2111, 

The greater part of this section (vv.‘) is in Mt, 
Mk, Lk. But the element which lies outside the 
Triple Tradition so closely resembles St. Mark as 
to show that a common Greek document underlies 
the two. In fact, the Gee important element in 
Mt is the insertion of & Xpuorés after eyd eiue in 
v.°. Lk goes his own way, not merely in several 
minor though not unimportant variations, but 
especially in the additions in ch. 218-4, and no 
reason can be assigned for this fact if he had the 
document ‘Mt, Mk’ before him. One peculiar 
feature of Mt, Mk is the cnc suggestive 
phrase dpx7 ddivey, Mt 248, Mk 138. 

I do not propose to deal with the parallel 


wn a Mr. Bartlet with Pe Baruch 27-30, 
le declining to prejudge the view thus sug- 
, we should, at any rate, expect to find 
ist’s language, like that of the O.T. prophets, 
moulded by, while transcending, contemporary 
modes of thought. 


ae perhaps worthy of notice that Lk has 
a kat Aywoé for the simple Arwoc of Mt, Mk. 
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_ Vv.9-18, Further trials of the disciples. Parallels, 
Mk 13°18, Lk 211219, 
Here we have some new features. Only v.® 


belongs to Mt, Mk, Lk, though fragments may be 
: embedded in vwv.?? 18, 


Even in v.° we have a 
Mattheean addition in the words rév é6vév. On 
the other hand, the important passage, ‘he that 
endureth,’ etc., and ‘this gospel shall be preached 
to all the nations,’ in vv.18-14, are from Mt, Mk, 
but are combined with Matthean matter. The 
curious feature of this passage is undoubtedly the 
fact that the corresponding passages of St. Mark 
and St. Luke are far more closely paralleled by 
Mt 1017-22 (the charge to the Twelve) than by 
Mt 24°14, And, further, in the former passage 
there are not only more traces than in the latter 
of the Triple Tradition, but also that here, most 
decisively, the close connexion of Mt and Mk is 
apparent. Two more points claim attention, both 
in v.14, (a) For the simple Marcan ¢is wévra 7a 
20vn Mt has év ody TH oikoupevy eis paptipioy waow 
rots @Oveow ; and (4) the peculiar phrase, tore 7£e 
7d dos, as Mr. Bartlet has pointed out, goes far 
to date the First Gospel (or rather, we should say, 
the peculiar colouring of Mt) to some time not 
long before 70 a.D., when the crisis of the fate of 
the Holy City was seen to be approaching. 

Vy.15-22, The invasion of the Holy Land by the 
Roman armies. Parallels, Mk 13!4-, Lk 2170-41 7°, 

There can be little doubt that this section 
describes the confusion and misery in Judza just 
before the siege. Vv.1*!9 belong, almost wholly, 
to the Triple Tradition. For the rest, the con- 
nexion of Mt, Mk is close and obvious. Lk, while 
he clearly is indebted to the common source 
(which appears also in Lk 17%), is as clearly in- 
dependent of Mt, Mk. But when we come to 
examine these resemblances and differences more 
closely, several points emerge of extraordinary 
gpertance. 

(2) ‘The abomination of desolation’ in Mt, 
Mk. Although these notes are not intended to be 
exegetical, we may be permitted to differ, with all 
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respect, from the view of Dr. Driver, and to 


express our inclination to that of Prof. Swete (as 
also of A. B. Bruce), that what is meant is the 
intrusion of the armies of the aliens upon the 
sacred soil. But this verse (15) bristles with points 
of interest for our present purpose. The well-_ 
known note, 6 dvayvyvdoKxwv voeitw, is in Mt, Mk, 
and we conclude (a) that this note occurred in the 
document from which our ‘Mt’ and ‘Mk’ are 
derived ; (@) that it was intended thereby that the 
reader (dvayvyvéoxew = read in public) should in 
some way mark or explain, or perhaps, if he 
were a ‘prophet,’ give an inspired commentary 
upon the passage in which these words occur. 
(y) The very fact that no trace of this ‘direction 
to the reader’ is to be found in Lk inevitably 
suggests, as a tentative explanation, that the 
peculiar matter of Lk is later than the crisis indi- 
cated, and belongs therefore to the period after 
7o A.D. (8) But if the recently maintained views 
of the earlier date of the Acts (and therefore of 
the Gospel) have sufficient influence on our minds 
to make us hesitate, the fact that St. Luke sudstz- 
tutes ‘Jerusalem surrounded by armies’ for the 
Matthzean and Marcan ‘abomination of desolation,’ 
goes far to confirm us in the belief that the Third 
Gospel is to be dated after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The arguments of the scholars above 
referred to are indeed conclusive to this extent, 
that the mere occurrence of the phrase in Lk is not 
decisive as to the later date of the Gospel. But 
the point is of the occurrence of the phrase, but 
the fact that it is substituted for the simpler, in- 
determinate, and therefore presumably earlier, 76 
Bddrdvypa tis épyudcews. More than that, the 
occurrence of the words drayv idyre and ris 
eépnuocews (7 Epnpwors) in Mt 24), Mk 1314, Lk 217° 
seems to prove that the phrase really belongs not 
to ‘Mt, Mk,’ but to the common source of all 
three, and that the alteration by St. Luke was 
deliberate and intentional. («) A_ precisely 
parallel argument establishes to our mind the 
posteriority of the peculiar colouring of Mt to 
that of Mk. For in Mt the more or less precise 
év témw dyiw is substituted for the vague Marcan 
Orrov ov Oe. 

(2) We now come to that part of the Triple 
Tradition represented by Mt 241*19; and here we 
can hardly avoid touching upon the theory that 
the strictly eschatological portions of Mt 24 and 
parallels are really a Jewish, or, as some say, a 
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Jewish-Christian apocalypse, composed about 67-8 
A.D., and incorporated in our evangelic narratives. 
This is certainly an effectual way of disposing of 
exegetical difficulties. According to this view, 
this apocalyptic ‘fly-sheet’ consisted probably of 
Mk 137-% 14-20. 24-27. 80. 31 and the synoptic parallels. 
Weiffenbach (quoted by Prof. Sanday) holds that 
the portions which remain, ‘the critically verified 
allusions to the second coming, all originally 
referred to the Resurrection.’ Into anything like 
a full discussion of this theory it is obviously im- 
possible here to enter. But, like most violent 
expedients of disposing of difficulties, it is liable, 
we believe, to still graver objections than those 
which it seeks to remove. 

It is almost an integral part of this view, that 
the ‘fly-sheet’ thus intruded into the midst of 
genuine Logia of Christ is to be identified with the 
‘oracle’? mentioned by Eusebius, HZ. ill. 5. 3, 
which warned the Christians of Jerusalem before 
the war broke out, to flee to Pella in Perazea—xard 
twa xpnopov Tots adrdO. Soxipous Sv’ érroxadvwews 
exdobevra mpd TOD ToAELOV. 

Now, if we are right in the interpretation of 6 
avayiyvoorKov voeirw, it seems to us that we have a 
simpler explanation of the xpyops in question. 
We would lay some stress on the words 6’ 
émoxadtwews, which would clearly be appropriately 
used of an utterance of a Christian ‘prophet.’ 
Cf. for dzroxédvyns in some such sense, 1 Co 14% *6, 
Gal 22 80 daroxadviews, if we accept Professor Ram- 
say’s reference of this passage to the prophecy of 
Agabus, Ac 118, The verb is actually used of the 
‘prophets’ at Corinth in 1 Co 14°; see also Eph 
35 drexaipOn . . . mpopyrats. Now, surely the 
passage of Eusebius is at least capable of some 
such explanation as this, that the ypyopds was 
given on the occasion of the public reading of this 
passage of the Gospels by a reader (6 dvayryvwoxor) 
who happened to be also a prophet. ‘The parti- 
cular droxdAvyis given to the prophetic ‘reader,’ 
and through him to his hearers, consisted in the 
special explanation of eis ra dpy, ‘over the moun- 
tains of Judzea and Moab to Pella in Perea.’ 

But we believe that the strongest argument 
against the existence of this alleged ‘fly-sheet’ is 
furnished by a critical study of the different strata 
of the evangelic narrative. The result of this 
study, we hold, is to show that certainly both the 
‘Triple Tradition’ and the common source of 
Mt, Mk, and also probably the peculiar colouring 
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| of Mt, are of earlier date than that assigned to 
Jewish apocalypse, which this theory postulate: 


i. errs 


ae 


The peculiar colouring of Lk, we have alre; 
seen some reason to conclude, is later than the fall 
of the city. It was no longer necessary to insert 
the original ‘note’ 6 dvayiyveoKkov voeiro. In 
its place we have a long passage of amplification 
and what looks like commentary on the event, 
Lk 2121-2224, We do not mean that we are 
bound to hold that no genuine Logia of Christ 
are contained in the peculiar colouring of Lk. 
We leave open this possibility. But it is difficult 
not to think that, if not the whole, at least some — 
part of the verses just referred to contain St.8 
Luke’s own reflexions on the events of 70 A.D. 

In vy.221 we have the source Mt, Mk. But 
in v.20 we find Mk’s indefinite wa pH yévyra 
defined by the more precise } vy) tpav. Now, 
taken by itself, this variation cannot prove very 
much. But it does seem to fit in with the other — 
indication, that the peculiar setting of Mt belongs 
to the period after 66 and before 70 a.D., when 
the trials predicted by Christ were coming upon 
the Jewish Christians, while the crisis had not yet 
arrived, and therefore attention was concentrated 
on the means of self-preservation. In the same 
verse, and belonging to the same stratum of 
variation, we should notice the addition, so — 
characteristic of the Jewish Gospel, of the words 
pnde caB Baro. 

As regards the additional matter in this section 
contained in St. Luke’s Gospel, while perhaps 
we have not as yet the means of exactly defining 
the relation of the two passages, we ought by no 
means to overlook the very remarkable parallelism 
between Lk 2174 dypu ot tAnpwHdow Katpot eOvar, 
and Ro 11” dxpu ob 7d tAnpwpa. TOV EOvdv cic édOn. 
The concluding verse of the section in Mt belongs 
to the source Mt, Mk. (Mt 2477, Mk 1379.) 

Vv.28-8. This section is supposed by Godet to 
describe the interval between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the Parousia. Very decidedly he expresses his 
dissent from Holtzmann, who divides the portion 
into two, namely, vv.23-25 and vy.2628. But, for our 
part, we give our allegiance to Holtzmann in this 
point. Forin spite of the oty of v.*6, inserted (as we 
shall see) in order to furnish a link wanting in the 
original, the division between the two parts is clearly 
seen. Vv.%5-25 are a resumption, with fuller par- 
ticulars, of the warning against being ‘led astray’ in 
vv.*-5, For the most part they belong to Mt, Mk. 
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‘deain, _ For the iain Grychos of 
ind in Lk 1723. 24, 87 in a different con- 
notoriously difficult to ‘place’ the 
ations of the so-called ‘Persan 
n’ of St. Luke. It appears, indeed, to be a 
general receptacle for acts and logia of 
t for which a place could not be found in the 
lopment of the narrative, or of the precise 
utext of which, both in place and in time, the 
yangelist was uncertain. But, however this may 
, it remains that Mt 24268 occurs in Lk in 
lose if not immediate connexion with the 
iestion of the Pharisees, ‘When cometh the 
igdom of God?’ We shall see some reason, 
when we come to a general summary of con- 
"clusions, for believing, that whether or not this 
section is out of its place in Lk, it probably did 
a belong to the context where we find it in Mt. 
jut we are reminded of one of the cruxes of the 
synoptic Problem, the precise history and bearing 
f the source ‘Mt, Lk.’ Here, at any rate, each 
| evangelist freely places the words of the source in 
asetting of hisown. The meaning of the passage 

seems to be given in the last words, in answer to 
the question, ‘Where, Lord?’ Mt 2477, Lk 1797, 

The ‘body’ (Mt arapa, Lk coma) is the Jewish 

State, and the ‘vultures’ or ‘eagles’ are either 

the Roman armies or else the forces which tend 

to the disintegration of a society become hope- 
lessly corrupt. Possibly we ought not sharply to 
distinguish between the two explanations. Going 
back one verse, we find that 7 rapovaia belongs to 

Mt’s own setting (cf. above, and ris ons rapovoias, 

v.3), If indeed, as we incline to believe, the 

placing of the passage here is due to the evangelist, 

it will be only one out of a very great number 
of instances where words of Christ spoken on 
different occasions, but united by a general 
similarity of subject, are all grouped together in 

St. Matthew as though they formed one great 

discourse. To return for a moment to v.?”: the 

Matthzean phrase ovrws éora 4% Tapovoia rod viod 

zo dvOpémov reads like a periphrasis and an ex- 

planation of the Lucan oUTws éoTar 6 vids TOU 


c' 


avOparov. 

If vv.25-28 do constitute a separate logion, the 
difficulty, that they seem to place the Parousia in 
immediate connexion with the fall of the city, will 
disappear. 


Tradition’ inserted among other matter. Curiously — 
enough, Mk and Lk preserve the principal ‘Portion: 


ddéys moAA}s. But Mt 24% preserves the whole, 
though combined with ‘Mt.’ But, of this peculiar 
colouring, ‘the sign of the Son of Man’ reads like 
an echo of Dn 718. Cf. also Did. 16% apdroy 
onpciov éxrerdoews &v otpavd (v.%) era onpetov 
fovijs cadmiyyos (v.*1) kat 1d tpirov dvdoracis vexpov 
(Mt 2552). (From V. Bartlet). The tribes of the 
earth mourning are an echo of Zec 1210f., 

We return to v.°°, which is an unusual combina- 
tion of ‘Mt, Mk, Lk,’ ‘Mt, Lk,’ and ‘Mt.’ But 
the history of the passage becomes clearer if we 
compare it with Lk 217° There we see the 
‘Triple Tradition’ in an altogether different and, 
we should say, later setting. The setting of 
Mt 24% is the very early ‘Mt, Mk.’ But the 
difficult word ei@éws is ‘Mt’ alone. This has a 
distinct bearing on questions more fundamental 
than those of criticism. It does constitute a 
difficulty if Christ really placed the Parousia 
‘immediately’ after 70 a.p. Notice, first, the 
setting of the note of time. Mk has & ékeiyaus 
Tals nepais, Mt etféws, Lk omits all indication 
of time. It is at least a probable hypothesis that 
(2) our Lord’s words were quite indefinite as to 
time. Observe, for example, how the parabolic 
‘ending of the chapter makes for the view of a 
delayed Parousia. (4) That this original, indefinite 
form of speech is most nearly represented by 
(c) That Mt’s ei Oéws 
reflects the hopes and fears of Jewish Christians «. 
66 a.p. (d) That Lk represents Christian thought 
some time after 70 4.D., when Jerusalem had fallen, 
yet Christ had not come. For, on the one hand, 
it would be natural that the intense expectation of 
the Parousia in their own time, especially when, as 
in 66 A.D., the signs of the end foretold by Christ 
were evident, should colour the account of Christ’s 
words given by His first disciples. And, on the 
other hand, to quote the words of Prof. Sanday, 
‘the ease with which the apostles postponed their 
expectation under the teaching of events would 
tell against the supposition that the teaching of 
Christ had been precise on the subject.’ The 
‘colossal imagery’ of v.” is derived from the 
ancient prophetic style (Is 13° 344); and while 
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Here we find a block, as it were, of the ‘Triple ? 


of this untouched, Mk 1326, Lk 2127 Kal trove. 2. 
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(as Swete) we do not necessarily exclude a further 
fulfilment of the words of the Lord, it is important 
to notice that their primary reference is not to 
astronomical and geological but to political and 
social convulsions. 

V.51, again, is from ‘Mt, Mk.’ Belonging to 
Mt’s peculiar setting are (a) the Jewish symbolism 
of ‘the great trumpet.’ Cf. Did. 16° (as quoted 
above) «ita onpetov pwvijs cadmiyyos; (0) the 
addition of the pronoun atrod. The angels of the 
Parousia are Messiah’s. 

Lk, as so often, is absolutely independent, Lk 
2 125d. 26a. 28, 

The time of the Parousia. Parallels, Mk 137%, 
Mikio. 

This section is very instructive in regard to 
our present purpose. The main body is ‘ Triple 
Tradition.’ But the influence of ‘Mt, Mk’ is 
decisive as to the setting in which the common 
source appears in our first two Gospels; and y,98 
is either ‘Mt, Mk’ pure and simple, or else the 
common source, has been, for some reason, 
abandoned by St. Luke in favour of the much 
longer and more generalized warning of Lk 218A Be 

But if the ‘Mt, Mk’ setting of, for example, v.*” 
had been known to St. Luke, there would be no 
reason why he should have substituted the tamer 
and colourless setting of the ‘Triple Tradition’ 
in Lk 212% As bearing on the early date of the 
source ‘ Mt, Mk,’ notice the extraordinarily graphic 
and picturesque ért Ovpas of Mt 24°, Mk 1379, 
while ‘Lk’ not only omits these words, but loses 
in force and vividness by substituting 7 Baowre‘a 
700 6cod for the indefinite construction of Mt, Mk. 

But v.34 is certainly one of the cruxes of the 
Parousia discourse. ‘This generation’ appears, 
without doubt, to refer to the Lord’s contemporaries; 
cf., for example, Mt 23°°, Lk 11°, We would 
venture on a suggestion, founded upon the critical 
study of sources. It may appear perhaps arbitrary, 
where Mt and Mk agree and differ from Lk, to say 
sometimes Lk has abandoned the common source 
of all three, and sometimes that we have evidence 
of another source which we have called ‘ Mt, Mk,’ 
and to which we have more or less definitely 
assigned a date. Nowit was the former hypothesis 
to which we resorted in connexion with the critical 
passage Mk 13!4= Mt 24=Lk 21%, But we saw 
that this differed in one remarkable respect from 
those passages in which we traced the agreement 
of Mt and Mk to their use of a separate source, 
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presumably unknown to Lk. For just as 
primitive igneous rocks are observed somet: 
intruding into and laid side by side with the la 
sedimentary rocks, so in Lk 21% we discovered, 
side by side with the much later Lucan setting 
fragments or insertions of the oldest stratum of 
evangelic narrative in drav tyre and 7 épypwors, — 
Now in Mk 1332=Mt 2499=Lk 215455 we have — 
a precisely parallel case. . | 

I suppose no one will doubt the lateness of — 
Lk 2124-35, not in an absolute sense, but relatively _ 
to Mt, Mk. But right into the heart of this late j 
matter we have the decisive phrase 7) jpyépa éxeivn 
echoing the ris 7juépas éxeivns of Mt, Mk, just as 
Lk 2120 4 épyjpwors echoes tis epnudcews of Mt, Mk 
in that place. And we believe that the reason is 
the same. Mt 24=Mk 13% and Mt 24%°=Mk ~ 
1322 are both of them from the common source of — 
all three Synoptists, and in both cases Lk has recast _ 
the whole passage, just retaining one or two char- 
acteristic phrases—enough to show us that we have ~ 
really to deal with the ‘Triple Tradition’ and not — 
with ‘Mt, Mk.’ But how does all this bear on the 
exegesis of Mt 24°4? We venture to put forward 
an hypothesis, somewhat tentatively, which seems 
at any rate to give a tolerable explanation of the 
observed facts. In order to avoid constant qualifi- 
cations, we will set out this hypothesis in a rather 
dogmatic fashion. 

(a) St. Luke then knew the Triple Tradition, 
and substituted the general warning, lest ‘that day — 
should come upon you unawares (or suddenly) as 
a snare’ (Lk 214%), for the difficult phrase of 
Mt 24°°>=Mk 13%%. After all, such a paraphrase 
would not be altogether alien from the general style _ 
of St. Luke, who, on a lesser scale, is constantly 
modifying and recasting the common material. 

(2) His reason for doing so was not the dog- 
matic difficulty which has led to the omission of | 
the words ovdé 6 vids in a good many authorities 
from the text of Mt, and in some, though fewer, 
from that of Mk. Such a difficulty would scarcely, 
perhaps, have much influence in the period 70-80 
A.D., to which we are inclined to refer St. Luke’s 
Gospel in its present form. Rather, his object was 
to remove the apparently direct contradiction with 
Mt 2454*=Mk 13°% If ‘this generation’ were to 
see ‘all these things’ fulfilled, how could ‘that 
day’ and ‘the hour’ be hidden from the Son? 

(c) The contradiction is a real difficulty, which, 
however, is not incapable of solution. For (a) we 
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B. Bruce that the object of true prophecy, 

less that of Jesus Christ than that of the O.T., 
pe rimarily ethical. Nothing, we can safely 
ert, is more alien from the spirit of the true 
ispired prophecy than to give a detailed account 
future events—than, in other words, to write 
istory beforehand. The prophet has fulfilled his 
nection when he has proclaimed, with an un- 
erring moral intuition, that the divine judgment 
vis at hand, and that it behoves men to order their 
- lives accordingly. To think that we can read in 
our Lord’s words an exact summary of the events 
of far distant history, appears to us precisely 
' parallel with—to take an example—making His 
miracles to be répara instead of onpeia, or 
_ regarding them as intended to serve as proofs of 
_ His divinity. 

_ (8) While, however, we may admit the probable 
"existence of some ambiguity in Christ’s prophecy 
of the end, still we would be inclined to think 

that this ambiguity would not be too great to be 
resolved by patient and accurate study of His 
‘words, And it seems to us that the clue is to be 
found (here we follow Godet) in the antithesis 
between % yevead atry, which would witness the 
fall of the city, and ris nuepas exeivns, that more 
remote day—the ‘ Day of Jehovah’—of which He 
says that it lies within the knowledge of the Father 
alone. 

There is then an apparent contradiction, but 
the means of resolving it is not far off. And our 
gratitude is due rather to Mt and Mk, who have 
preserved a difficult but instructive phrase, con- 
sisting of two antithetical members, rather than to 
Lk, who has tried to keep only to the general sense, 
avoiding a contradiction by the evasion of a 
paraphrase. 

Vv.371, Conclusion of the Parousia discourse 
summed up in the command to ‘watch,’ based 
upon the uncertainty of ‘the day.’ This precept 
is enforced in two parables in germ—the thief 
(vv.43- 44), and the faithful and unfaithful upper 
servants (vv.#551), 

Now it seems to be beyond doubt that the great 
discourse did end with an injunction to ‘watch.’ 
But the ending given in Mk 13°87 is far simpler 
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| In fact, vy, 37-51 of c our. rong are abe instru ctive 
n | as a lesson in the composition of our First Gospel. 
For they exhibit what we believe will be found to 
‘be the characteristics of the evangelist, namely, 
the collection of sayings of Christ delivered on 
different occasions into one great discourse. 
the same time, the verses throw a great deal of 
light on the source ‘ Mt, Lk.’ 
we believe that St. Luke received certain logia of 


ofc undly: wise remark of the late Professor | 


catechesis of Greek converts. 
as he tells us in his preface, took’ great trouble 


In regard to this, 


Christ, some written down, others perhaps orally 
delivered. The source of both was the common 
The evangelist, who, 


both in the collection of written and oral informa- 
tion and in the composition, based on that 
information, of a consecutive (kadeffjs ypdyar) 
narrative, placed these logia in what he, at any 
rate, conceived to be their proper historical setting. 
On the other hand, St. Matthew handled these logia 
in an altogether different spirit, collecting all those 
heard on the same or kindred subjects, and con- 
tinuing them into the great discourses which form 
so important and striking a feature of our First 
Gospel. (We consider that we can arrive at some 
measure of truth regarding the origin of our 
Greek Gospels, even if we exclude, for our present 
purpose, the examination of the various views as 


to Aramaic originals). 


To return to our passage. 

Vv.37-39, ‘The days of Noah’ is «/timately from 
the same Greek logion as Lk 177% ?7—just as 768 
= Lk 172% 24.87, But we recognise the peculiar set- 
ting of Mt in 4-apovoia of v.37, and 7 mapovola Tod 
viod Tod dvOpdmou of v.°%  Vv.4 41, in the same 
manner, correspond to Lk 17%*%6, But observe 
how freely St. Luke uses his source. For the 
difficult év 76 pvdw he has the simpler ézt 76 adro, 
and for the more graphic presents he substitutes 
the tamer futures, rapodAnupOjoerar—apebjoerae 
(in each verse). Perhaps those scholars who trace 
differences in our Gospels to different translations 
of an Aramaic document can explain why for Mt’s 
ev TO dyp@ Lk has émt xAivys peas. 

But in regard to the two ‘parables in germ’ of 
yv.4351 there can be no doubt that behind Mt 
and Lk there is the same Greek original. Yet 
the parallel passage in Lk is found in the entirely 
different context, Lk 129946. This seems to con- 
firm our view that Mt and Lk dealt separately 
and independently with Greek logia which were 
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notice a few instructive features in this passage, 


fewer perhaps than usual, owing to the . large 


extent of verbal identity. Even in small details 
we observe the striving of St. Luke after a more 
correct and smooth version. In fact there is a 
curious parallel between the peculiar setting of 
Lk and the variations of the. ‘Alexandrian’ text 
of the N.T. For examples of these minor altera- 
tions, observe (a) in Lk 1299 (= Mt 24%) the sub- 
stitution of Spa for pvAaxfj and the omission of 
the repeated dv; (4) in Lk 12 the more classical 
Ocpazecas replaces the oixerefas of Mt 24%; (¢) for 
the thoroughly Jewish-Christian pera tOv tro- 
kpirav of Mt 2451, Lk has pera tov driotwv 
(124), And, finally, we may notice that whereas 
the two ‘germ parables’ follow one another with- 
out a break in Mt, St. Luke has supplied, as an 
introduction to the second, a historical setting in 
the question of St. Peter, ‘Lord, speakest Thou 
this parable unto us, or even unto all ?’ 

It would be tedious to give even a short 
summary of the evidence, which is contained in 
the whole collection of facts which we have 
examined, for the hypothetical scheme which we 
are about to put forward. But we claim for our 
hypothesis that it does enable us to give a rational 
explanation of the facts which we have reviewed. 

(x) First, then, we have the oldest stratum of 
all, the so-called Triple Tradition, which we 
strongly suspect to have been, in parts at any rate, 
not reduced to writing, but committed to memory 
by catechists and catechumens. Our reason for 
holding this opinion is the extraordinarily frag- 
mentary way in which pieces of the Triple 
Tradition are placed amid the peculiar setting 
of each evangelist. But, whether written or oral, 
we are inclined to assign a very early date to this 
stratum of Gospel narrative. At any rate, it 
assumed its final form some years before 66 a.p. 
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the subjects of the common catechesis. We may |. en 
‘source lying behind Mt and Mk. The dat 
‘this Greek document is about the year 66 A.D, — 


feelings and judgments of the Jewish - Christian — 


‘than the fall of Jerusalem, but after 66 A.D.; i 


iy hs il Saat 


(2) Next we have an important: docun 


(the year which saw the first” investment of 
Jerusalem). = ae 

(3) In the peculiar setting of Mk we have 
evangelical matter second to none as an authority 
for Christ’s words and acts. If we are not mis- — 
taken, we see in this peculiar colouring of Mk the 
direct influence of St. Peter, ‘- 

(4) The peculiar colouring of Mt reflects the 
Church. It is to be dated in any case earlier 
other words, it belongs to the period when the 
crisis which was beginning by the date of ‘Mt, 
Mk’ had already so far advanced as to disclose 
the inevitable end. 

(5) Mt and Lk both draw from a Greek 
document which represents another stratum of 
the common catechesis to that revealed by the 
agreement of Mt, Mk, and Lk. 

(6) The peculiar colouring of St. Luke is later 
than the destruction of Jerusalem. We are in-| 
clined to refer it to some date between 70 and 80. 
A.D. It is marked by a striving after the more- 
correct Greek word, and the avoidance of not | 
merely linguistic and grammatical but also of 
exegetical difficulties. 7 

We do not pretend that a synoptic theory can 
be considered as proved if it is only based upon — 
the critical study of a single chapter. But we ven- 
ture to put forward our hypothesis as a tentative 
explanation of many of the phenomena of the- 
Gospels. And we venture to think that, in the 
light of some such analysis as this, some of the 
difficulties which have been felt by ordinary 
readers in regard to the great Discourse on the 
Parousia will be found to be capable of a satis- 
factory explanation. ‘ 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Hoftzmann on the Spnoptic 
BGospefs and Mets. 
Tuis is the third edition (thoroughly revised) of 


Erste 
Erste Hialfte. 


1 Hand-Commentar zum N.T,  Dritte Auflage. 
Band, Erste Abtheilung. Dze Synopttker. 


the first volume of the well-known Hand-Com- 
mentar. The parts before us include the first half 
of Holtzmann’s commentary on the Syzoptists 
Zweite Abtheilung. Dze Ajostelgeschichte. 


H. J. Holtzmann. 
I90l. 


Bearbeitet von — 
Tiibingen und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 
London; Williams & Norgate. 
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€ notes on ate sad that on acts? It 
ould surely have been advisable to publish the 
Synoptic Gospels together, even although <Acés 
should have to be deferred. It is difficult to’ see 
_ what advantage has been gained, as the first half 
of this first part cannot be obtained without 
ordering the second. We will deal with the parts 
_ separately. 
_ Holtzmann’s commentary on the ws Symapiie 
_ Gospels has long since gained a wide reputation. 
_ By careful condensation he was able to pack a 
large amount of material within the smallest pos- 
sible space. His notes are clear, acute, always 
scholarly: No man is entitled to speak with 
higher authority on the Synoptic Problem. His 
first work, Die Synoptischen Evangelien, published 
as far back as 1863, remains a storehouse from 
which all investigators must draw. He belongs 
to the radical school of criticism ; so that readers 
may be prepared for the most uncompromising 
treatment of the Gospel narratives. ‘This attitude 


of continual protest against tradition is apt, in our 
view, to exercise as damaging an influence on the 
scientific judgment as that of the closed mind 
which prefers dogma to history. 

The new edition of the commentary has been 
entirely recast. Formerly there was a_ short, 
general introduction, dealing with the Synoptic 
Problem, followed by a commentary on the three 
Gospels taken together. In order to avoid con- 
stant reference from one Gospel to another, and at 
the same time to treat each on a uniform plan, 
the editor has now thought it advisable to prefix 
an elaborate introduction, in which all those 
sections common to the three Gospels are dis- 
cussed, ‘in so far as they present the same problem 
to literary or historical criticism.’ This scheme 
also admits of the treatment of many matters 
belonging to N.T. theology. The introduction 
leads on to a detailed and separate exegesis of 
Mark (contained in this part), Matthew, and 
Luke. The method is admirable, avoiding the 
wearisome repetitions to be found in editions of 
such authority as, ¢.g-, that of Meyer-Weiss. 

Perhaps we cannot give a better idea of Holtz- 
mann’s standpoint than by quoting from the 
closing paragraph of that section of his introduc- 
tion which is entitled ‘Results’ (pp. 35-36). 
‘The chief value of every exegetical and critical 
investigation of the Synoptic Gospels consists in 
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| the fact that it forms the indispensable prelimi- 
nary to our knowledge of the life of Jesus. The 


theological conflict carried out in this direction 


‘may be, perhaps, briefly expressed as follows. 
On the one side it is presupposed that, in the 


composition of the Gospels, nothing save the 


function of the historian, in our modern sense of — 


the term, was the regulating factor. In that case 
the narratives of the evangelists claim the validity 
of official records of bare facts. On the other 
side it is recognized that a second interest (we 
may callit . .. at one time the practical, at an- 
other the religious, at one time the dogmatic, at 
another even the esthetic) has prevailed from the 
very beginning. The representation of our Gos- 
pels is subservient not so much to the impulse 
of historical knowledge as to devout feeling and 
edification, accompanied, at times, by apologetic 
and polemic tendencies in view of Jewish assump- 
tions and reproaches (in Matthew), or by the pur- 
pose of recommending Christianity to the Roman 
government (in Luke), or by their interest in 
referring usages and arrangements of the develop- 
ing ecclesiastical system back to the sayings and 
precepts of Jesus (in both evangelists).’ At the 
same time, Holtzmann protests against an exaggera- 
tion of this second hypothesis, admitting that ‘a 
kernel of information belonging to eye-witnesses 


‘is, in any case, present in the threefold Gospel 


narrative . . . We can definitely assert regarding 
the Synoptic Gospels that they even have within 
their framework the genuine portrait of Jesus of 
Nazareth, a portrait clearly discernible in its main 
lineaments’ (p. 36). In these days of small 
mercies at the hands of the advanced school of 
N.T. criticism we ought probably to be thankful 
for so candid an admission as this from one of its 
ablest representatives, although it does far less 
than justice to the facts. 

In comparing the new with the older edition of 
Acts, we find that large amplifications have been 
made. As one might expect from a scholar of 
Holtzmann’s range and thoroughness, the refer- 
ences to recent literature are very complete. He 
acknowledges that it was impossible to make any- 
thing like a full use of the enormous mass of 
works relating to the Apostolic Age, and singles 
out several English books to which he has not 
referred, including McGiffert’s very important con- 
tribution to this department. We should have 
supposed that few of the numerous works which 
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have appeared within recent years are so fruitful 
in suggestion as that of McGiffert. 

-Holtzmann accepts Harnack’s characterization 
of Acts as ‘a very ancient document of heathen 
Christianity developing into Catholicism’ (p. 3). 
He decides for a date not earlier than 94 A.D., on 
the following (to our mind) precarious grounds :— 
‘(1) Highly probable acquaintance with Josephus ; 
(2) conscious readjustment of passages in Gala- 
tians ; (3) kinship of the whole point of view with 
the Pastoral Epistles ; (4) unhistorical conceptions 
of the speaking with tongues, of the legality of 
Paul, of the opening of the mission to the 
heathen by Peter... ; (5) proximity in time to 
the literary products of a Plutarch (parallel 
Lives), of an Arrian and a Pausanias (works 
of travel); (6) atmosphere of the Catholic 
Church, reflecting itself in the parallelism between 
Peter and Paul... ; (7) emphasis on the poli- 
tical side of Christianity and connexion with the 
apologetic tendencies of Justin.’ Some of these 
reasons may possess a certain weight, but, as a 
whole, they are good samples of the type of argu- 
ment used by critics who pride themselves on 
their scientific method. A hasty glance reveals 
the lack of historic imagination which most of 
them involve. If the processes of history could 
be fitted into certain definite schemes, they might 
pass muster. But this constant derivation of the 
separate elements in ‘a very ancient document’ 
from this, that, and the other external or (sup- 
posed) contemporary influence is arbitrary and 
mechanical, and therefore untrue to human ex- 
perience. 

There are numerous points of interest both in 
the notes and introduction. In dealing, e.g., 
with the conversion of Paul, Holtzmann is very 
candid. ‘It is at all events certain that the 
apostle himself knows nothing of a gradual pro- 
cess which has drawn him closer to Christianity, 
but only of a sudden halt which he was compelled 
to make in the midst of an active career. He 
knows only of an instantaneous revolution, not a 
bridge which might have led from one bank to 
the other (Ph 35°). He looks on himself as a 
suddenly subdued rebel (2 Co 214), whom God 
leads in triumph over the world. . These 
are unassailable personal testimonies, which cor- 
roborate the essential content of our narrative 
[Acts 9] with immense demonstrative power.’ 
This is an instance of a refreshing freedom from 


| able section on the text, in which the well-known — 


prejudice which every now and then di: 
Holtzmann from other representatives of the same 
general critical standpoint. There is an admir- 


theory of Blass is severely, and we believe with — 
justice, criticized, On 16° we should have ex- 
pected a definite reference to Professor Ramsay’ s 
South Galatian hypothesis. There is no mention — 
of Ramsay, but we are interested to find that 
Holtzmann both here and on 18% rejects the — 
supposition that the author had the Roman Pros 
vince of Galatia before his mind. 


H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
Callander. 


Benzinger’s ‘Cbronicfes.’ * 


Ir is not every one who would care to undertake a 
commentary on Chronicles. The long lists and 
numerous genealogies look harsh and repellent. 
The text abounds in corruptions, some of which 
are beyond remedy. The labour required seems 
out of proportion to the result which may be 
hoped for. The Chronicler’s treatment of Hebrew 
history does not display the freshness and variety — ; 
of the Book of Kings, and is far more limited in © 
scope and aim. We might therefore be tempted — 
to deem the writer to whom this work is assigned 
less fortunate than most of his colleagues. Yet 
there is another side to the picture. Many of the 
lists and genealogies are parallel to those contained 
elsewhere in the Old Testament, and it is delight- 
ful to a genuine student to account for the dis- 
crepancies between two accounts and bring order 
out of chaos. Benzinger’s note on 1 Ch 1°42 
will serve as a specimen of the thoroughness with 
which he has thrown himself into the attempt. 
He begins with the reminder that we have before 
us an excerpt from Gn 361°, and then proceeds : 
“V. 36. Instead of ‘ay Gn has ipy, LXX in both 
passages Swap: it cannot be decided which is 
correct. Zimna and Amalek appear here as 
brothers, sons of Eliphaz. In Gn (3612) Timna is 
the concubine of Eliphaz, and Amalek is her son. 
The alteration is of course not accidental but 
intentional—an interesting evidence of the tenacity 
with which such variants in the genealogical 


1 Die Biicher der Chronih. 
Benzinger. 


Erklart von Lic. Dr. J. 
Tubingen u. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, rgo1. 


“official” genealogy. V. 37. 
on of the list of Horites with the 
y of Esau is also found at Gn 364 But, 
8 in that passage explains to some extent _ 
list comes into that connexion, no such 
is made here. Here again (see above, on 
ee how the glossator confines himself to 


oY; LXX Vat. Sodan; Luc., probably corrected 
fter the Heb., “AAovay,—the latter is in favour of 
poy. ‘BY, Gn jpv’, is uncertain; LXX Vat. XYo8, 
Alex. Swdap, Luc. Sarde = Ch. V. 41. Oholi- 
bamah, the daughter of Anah (Gn 36”), is omitted ; 
- in LXX Luc. the omission is supplied. It remains 
uncertain whether pion or finn (Gn) should be 
read; LXX Vat. ‘Epepwv is like the Heb., Luc. 

Apadap like v.*, corrected afterGn. V.42. Not the 
cs of Dishon, who have already been named in 


v.41, but the sons of Dishan are here in place; 
| alter, therefore, into jw asin Gn.’ The following 
remarks on 1 Ch 6°%®° are an example of com- 
_ parison worked out on more general lines: ‘The 
“section contains (1) a detailed list of the priests’ 
towns, vv.99-45; (2) a summary statement as to the 
number of towns belonging to the several tribes 
assigned to the three families of Levites, vv.*** 
(on y.®° see below) ; (3) a detailed list of all the 
towns of the Levites. The section is taken almost 
verbally from Jos 21°. But the arrangement 
there is 2, 1, 3, the only really possible one. 
That a rational editor should have arranged the 
verses in the irrational order given above is 
rendered all the more impossible by the fact that 
y.50 forms the introduction to the enumeration of 
the priests’ towns, vv.**#°! Two things only are 
possible: either the Chronicler reproduced the 
text as it is in Joshua and a later hand prefixed 
the priests’ towns, or the Chronicler gave the list 
of the priests’ towns 77 exfenso, after Joshua, whilst 
a later hand took the opportunity of appending 
the text of Jos 21 in full. The latter supposition 
is the more probable, for (1) there is a shorter title 
for the whole, written by the Chronicler (v.*) in 
place of the fuller vv. and ‘in Jos 21; and (2) the list 
of the Levites’ towns has been specially corrupted 
in transmission, and the blunders are of a kind to 
indicate careless copying of the original (Jos, cf. 


7 5 oe. - a , ek ’ 
e | e.g. on v.°%), The numerous, absol 


| less omissions especially point to this.’ Her 


utely me: 


have sound criticism, worth the trouble of ma 
and worth pondering. Benzinger knows also t 


art of recovering from his documents fragments of 4 


historical and archeological lore. The remarks ~ 
made on p. 6 concerning the lists of Caleb’s 
descendants are excellent. We are reminded 
that in earlier documents the distinction between 
the Calebites and Israel continued to be observed 
even after they had been incorporated in David’s 
kingdom (1 S 25% 27!0 302%, Jos 148, Gn 15”) ; in 
those times they were never reckoned as Israelites. 
But our lists show that in post-exilic times they 
were inscribed on the family-tree of Judah. The 
note on xr Ch 22-22 is equally helpful: ‘This 
genealogy makes Jair a member of the tribe of 
Judah. Elsewhere he appears as a Manassite 
(Nu 3241, Dt 34). We cannot explain this as a 
mere variant of the legend. But there was a time 
when the designation of the region east of the 
Jordan as Judahite had a meaning—the time, that 
is, when Judaic colonies had settled in Gilead. It 
was to rescue them out of the hands of the heathen 
that Judas Maccabeus undertook his campaign in 
those districts. In those times the statement 
might have an intelligible meaning, whether it 
were that the Jews endeavoured in that way to 
vindicate their right to those districts—Hyrcanus I. 
also justified his proceedings against the Edomites 
by alleging that their land really belonged to the 
Jews—or, as is less likely, that the Jews there 
gave themselves out to be descendants of Jair, 
and made out their connexion with the Judeans 
by means of this genealogy.’ On 1 Ch 38 there is 
a glimpse into the history of Jewish thought : ‘ At 
14” in place of YTON there still remains the 
original form ypeya ; the LXX also witnesses to 


Syn in our passage. Hence it must have been a 
later age, not the Chronicler, that got rid of 5ya in 
proper names.’ Neither our A.V. nor R.V. would 
help a mere English reader to understand the note 
on 1 Ch 9%: ‘The formula of benediction, Yah- 
weh be with him, at the mention of a holy name, 
corresponds with an ancient custom which is still 
kept up, especially amongst the Moslems.’ If the 
text is pure and the division of verses correct, 
Benzinger’s translation will hold good, and the 
analogous usage amongst the Arabs will illustrate 
it. But it must be admitted that iy mn at the 
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 obrou per’ aérot, Alex. connects the mn with the 
preceding word, ¢umpoobev Kupuov. One is inclined 
to think that the correct reading may have been 
mm 55 though it is difficult to account for or 


dispose of the jpy, Whatever may be said of this 


passage, the reference to another Mohammedan 


practice on 1 Ch 25-5! is justified: ‘This 


reminds us strongly of the Kumya of the Arabs, 
the designation of a man as father of his first- 


born son.’ 
A commentary on Chronicles embraces some 


points of more general interest than those hitherto. 


touched by us. What has it to say, e.g., about the 
differences between the two narratives of David’s 
numbering the people? ‘The Chronicler cannot 
omit this narrative which is not favourable to 
David, for it is the apparition of the angel on 
Ornan’s threshing-floor and the command of Yah- 
weh that David shall build an altar there which 
occasion the choice of this spot for the temple, 221. 
2 S 24 is the parallel section. But the text of 
that passage has not served as the Chronicler’s 
model. The divergences are far too significant 
and, above all, they cannot be explained by a 
reference to any principle, either to the Chronicler’s 
theology (leaving aside some exceptions) or to the 
desire to abbreviate. But the Chronicler does not 
narrate independently, from memory for instance, 
as though that would explain the differences. On 
the contrary, it is easy to see that he is here mak- 
ing use of a source, which he probably reproduces 
pretty literally, seeing that its view of the matter 
corresponds with his... . In Samuel it is God 
Himself who stirs up the king to sin. That is the 
old idea ; cf. on 1 K 2219; but meanwhile theo- 
logy wes advanced, and ‘Ne figure of Satan has 
been laden with the burden of the origination of 
evil. In Zechariah (3!) he is still nothing more 
than the accuser of man to God, similarly also in 
the prologue to Job, except that in the latter he 
takes pleasure in evil. The use of the name with- 
out the article, ze. asa proper name, shows how 
well known and familiar his figure is.’ Another 
debated question is that of Manasseh’s captivity in 
Babylon. Benzinger writes: ‘Some have wished 
to treat the Chronicler’s narrative, which is not 
found in Kings, as a mere Midrash. According 
to his theory of retribution the long reign of ie 
ungodly king needs to be eenines by his con- 
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end of:a verse looks strange : LXX Vat. has xal | 
| ing punishment. 


later writer. But it is explained as a fact by the 


version, and his wickedness demands a corres 
But Winckler (AUtest. Unter. 
122 f.) rightly remarks that the self-contradictory — 
statement about the Assyrians carrying the king t 
Babylon cannot possibly have been invented by a . 
circumstance that after the fall of his brother in 
647 Assurbanipal assumed the status of king of 
Babylon, and this compelled him to reside during — 
some portion of every year in that city. This was 
connected with the insurrection of Assurbanipal’s 
brother, Shamash-shum-ukin, who wished to make 
himself independent in Babylon. The Palestinian 
princes, probably including Manasseh, were natur- 
ally ready to support the insurrection ; at all 
events, Manasseh refused to pay his tribute. After — 
the fall of Shamash-shum-ukin he was called to ~ 
account, and had to appear in person at Babylon 
to do homage. The extant Assyrian documents 
do not entitle us to decide positively whether this 
is the historical kernel of the narrative, or whether : 
Manasseh overtly supported the insurrection so — 
that his subsequent journey to Babylon was not a 
voluntary one.’ This is surely a more satisfactory — 
way of handling the subject than Kittel’s (Z/zstory 
of the Hebrews, ii. 378): ‘Even if it were not — 
altogether probable that the narrative originated — 
in the necessity felt of bringing Manasseh’s long ~ 
and peaceful reign into harmony with the theocratic 
standpoint of the book, still, taking into account 
the well-known character of Chronicles, very few 
serious reasons can be advanced in favour of its 
historicity. Besides, it cannot be denied that the 
narrative possesses a striking analogy in the history 
of Pharaoh Necho 1., who was carried away in 
chains to Nineveh, and was afterwards set at 
hberty.’. No one would dispute Kittel’s facts and 
views as here set forth; but the additional fact of 
which Benzinger reminds us must also be taken 
into account. A careful reader will not need to 
be told that /erobeam, p. 105, is a misprint for 
Josaphat. J. Tavor. 
Winchcomébe. 


BWakypfon and the BtBfe. 


A very lively controversy seems likely to be called 
forth by the recently published work of Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Badel und Bibel. Amongst 


o aw who have felt Pape to protest against | 
4 ‘number of the positions there contended for, is 
Professor Ed. Konig, who has promptly come 


forward with a tractate entitled Bibel und Babel | 


_ (Berlin: M. Warneck, price 80 pfennigs). Dr. 
Konig feels that the relation between the Baby- 
lonian literature and the Bible is presented by 
Delitzsch too much from one side, and that 


light and shade are wnedinally distributed by 


him. 

The little work before us opens with a succinct 
but most interesting history of the progress of 
cuneiform discoveries during the past century. 
The author then passes to the important question 
of the value which the monuments possess as 
sources for ancient history, and of the relative 
weight to be assigned to them and to the O.T. 
records in certain instances. We need not remind 
our readers that Professor K6nig is no traditionalist 
or ‘apologist,’ yet he finds it necessary to utter 
some cautions against treating everything that is 
cuneiform as therefore bearing the stamp of abso- 
lute truth. For instance, these records are, at 
least in a great many cases, not the originals but 
copies—often long removed from the archetypes. 
Nor can we be always certain that the narrative is 
unwarped by prejudices and partialities, leading 


now to invention, and at other times to sup- 


pression of the truth (e.g. Sennacherib’s silence 
about the disaster that compelled him to retreat 
from Judah in 7o1 B.c.). From this point of view 
it is shown that the advantage lies on the side of 
the Hebrew records, although in such a minor point 
as chronological exactitude the superiority belongs 
to Babylon. 

Perhaps the two points that will interest readers 
most are Dr. Konig’s very careful examination of 
the ethnological relations between Babylonia and 
Palestine (including the cognate question whether 
the twelve tribes of Israel sprang from Canaanite 
tribes), and his comparison of the religious and 
ethical ideas of the respective records. Here we 
must refer our readers to the tractate itself, where 
abundant reasons are adduced for the con- 
clusion, that ‘if Babylon was the fontal source 
of many elements of culture found in regions 
nearer or more remote, religion, the final factor in 
all civilization, has its classical literature in the 
Bible We have very great pleasure in recom- 
mending this work of Dr. Konig’s as at once most 
interesting and informing. 
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She RBiding Wafue of the on 
——— Cestament. 


Ir will be felt by many to be csnssialt appro- 
priate that at the present juncture we should have 
a pronouncement upon this subject by so well- 
known and competent an O.T. scholar as Professor 
Kautzsch of Halle. The work in question (Die | 
bleibende Bedeutung des Alten Testaments, Tibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, price 65 pfennigs) has for its 
basis a lecture delivered by Dr. Kautzsch last 
year at the Sdchsische kirchliche Konferenz at 
Chemnitz. 

Passing over what our author says so well re- 
garding the futility and misunderstanding of Social 
Democrat attacks upon the O.T., we come to the 
kernel of the discussion. We are called upon to 
abandon unreservedly positions that are no longer 
tenable (eg. the mechanical view of inspiration 
which attributed inerrancy and equal value to 
every letter of Scripture). We have also to be 
careful not to press unduly arguments in favour 
of the O.T. based upon its value from the point of 
view of mere history and esthetics. Its real 
abiding value must be discovered from the religious 
and ethical side. We feel certain that it will rejoice 
and reassure many of our readers to have such 
testimonies as the following. from Professor 
Kautzsch :—‘ The abiding value of the O.T. lies 
above all in this, that it guarantees to us with 
absolute certainty the fact and the process of a 
divine plan and way of salvation, which found its 
conclusion and fulfilment in the New Covenant, 
in the Person and the work of Jesus Christ.’— 
‘There is one thing which utterly refutes every 
attempt to trace the matter to human reflexion, 
every appeal to natural development, in short, 
every form of the evolutionist theories at present 
so much in vogue,—and that is Prophecy.’— 
‘Having been for more than forty-five years occu- 
pied with the O.T. in its original text, I can testify 
with the utmost sincerity that anything imperfect 
or even repugnant attaching to the O.T. . . . has 
year by year shrunk to nothing in face of a deepen- 
ing penetration into the overpowering phenomenon 
of Prophecy.’ Although meant especially to be a 
plea for the continued use of the O.T. in schools, 
this brochure of Professor Kautzsch has a much 
wider scope, and deserves careful study by all 
lovers of Scripture. 


Wisceffancous. 


A weELcoME is due to Professor O. Holtzmann’s 
Religionsgeschichtliche Vortrige (Giessen: J. Rickers, 
price M.3). The volume is made up of lectures | 
delivered by the author at Davos to a popular 
audience, and will be found interesting by all, and 


not without value even to experts. The lectures 
include the following range of subjects: Israel and 
the Prophets; The Jewish Law; The Century of 
Jesus Christ ; The Conquest of the World by the 
Church ; The Gospel and the Confessions. 


A work onConfession as an ecclesiastical practice 
cannot fail at present to find readers. And, like 
many other subjects, this cannot be satisfactorily 
treated except from the historical standpoint. 
Pastor E. Fischer has accordingly commenced a 
work on the History of Evangelical Confession, 
of which the First Part has appeared, dealing with 
the Roman Catholic practice of Confession at the 
beginning of the Reformation, and describing 
Luther’s attitude to it at the initial stage of his 
activity. The whole subject is treated with 
scholarly detail and exactness, and Pastor Fischer’s 
work will supply a felt want, besides maintaining 
the reputation of Bonwetsch and Seeberg’s 
‘Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der 
Kirche,’ to which it belongs (Zur Geschichte der 
evangelisthen Beichte, von Pastor E. Fischer, 


Seminaroberlehrer in Sagan; I. Die katholische 


Beichtpraxis bei Beginn der Reformation, und 
Luther’s Stellung dazu in den Anfangen seiner 
Wirksamkeit, Leipzig: Dieterich, price M.4.50). 


THE same series (Bonwetsch and Seeberg) 
contains a work by H. Boehmer with the startling 
title, ‘The Forgeries of Archbishop Lanfranc of 
Canterbury’ (Die Filschungen Ersbischof Lan- 
Jranks von Canterbury, Leipzig: Dieterich, price 
M.4). Before now, doubts have been expressed 
as to the genuineness of some of the documents 
involved in the inquiry before us, but Boehmer 
goes the length of maintaining that the whole ten 
Papal Privileges were either forged or falsified by 
Lanfranc, whose misapplied skill is supposed to 
have found vent also in the Canon Law and else- 
where. The argument of the book is supported 
by the style as well as the character of the arch- 
bishop, whose motives are examined, and on 


extenuating circumstances. It may be taken 


| granted that the last word has not been spoken in 


will have to encounter a powerful adversary. 


One of the most interesting works we have 
met with on Primitive Christianity is E. von 


J. C. Hinrichs, price M.6, bound M.7). The 
name of the author will be a sufficient guarantee 
of the thorough scholarship and accuracy of his 
account of the social and moral conditions of 
the early Christian communities. From many 
points of view the questions he handles have a 
special interest at the present time, whether one 
looks upon the primitive Church as our ideal or 
not. 

After an introductory chapter on the Problem 
and the Sources, Professor von Dobschiitz goes on 
to examine the state of things in the various 
Pauline Churches (Corinth, Macedonia, Asia 
Minor, and Rome). In each case the burning 
questions in these Churches-are clearly exhibited, 
and a great deal of side-light is thrown upon them. 
Then comes a chapter on Judaistic Christianity, 
which is followed by one on the later Gentile 
Christianity (including the Churches under Pauline 


: | 


a 


influence; the Johannine circle; the beginnings © 


of Gnosis; the Churches of the period that wit- 
nessed the transition to Catholicism). Then 
comes a useful summary (pp. 252-263), followed 
by a Bibliography, and Additional Notes on 
various subjects, ‘James the Lord’s brother,’ 
‘Slavery in Antiquity,’ etc. We have said enough 
to show that the student of Church History will 
find a valuable addition to his authorities in the 
treatise of Professor von Dobschiitz. 


Ir will be welcome news to many of our readers 
that Mr. J. Ricker of Giessen is about to publish a 
German edition of the work of Morris Jastrow, jun., 
on the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. This 
will be practically a new work, the English edition 
having been thoroughly revised by the author 
himself, who takes full account of all more recent 
investigations and all texts that have been pub- 
lished since the English edition appeared. The 
Bibliography has undergone corresponding expan- 
sion. The book is to be published in some ten 
parts, to be completed within the present year, 


ne, 


‘OW may ‘be confidently recommended 
re the forthcoming volume as ¢He authority 
J. A. SELBIE. 


or 


Among the Periodicafs. 
The Book of Daniel. 


ROFESSOR HomMeEL contributes to the Theol. 
urblatt (28th March last) a paper on ‘The 


Date of the Book of Daniel, and the Lunacy of 
- “Nabonidos.’ 


The Annals of the latter monarch 
mtain repeated notices (extending over five 
ears) of the absence of Nabonidos from Babylon 
d his sojourn in Te-ma-a (Tém4), while his son 


3el-Sar-usur (Belshazzar) with the nobles and the 


troops was in the land of Akkad. Hommel argues 


| that this exile of the Babylonian king can have 
‘been due to nothing but some malady which it 


article lies in his attempt to bring this into” 
nexion with what the Book of Daniel relates of the 


to conceal from 


+ 


lycanthropy of Webuchadnezzar. It is wellknown 
that a serious difficulty is occasioned by the circum- 


stance that in that book Belshazzar is called the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar, whereas there was no blood 
relationship whatever between them. Nabonidos, 


on the other hand, was the father of Belshazzar, — 


and Hommel seeks to show reason why in Dn 2-5 
we should read 1923 (Nabonidos) for 7¥27233 
(Nebuchadnezzar) everywhere except in 5% He 
finds a similar error of transcription in chap. 6, 
where he would change Darius (v7) into 
Gobryas (z711). The bearing of all this upon the 
date of the Book of Daniel, especially if, with 
Hommel, one could be brought to accept of the 
Aramaic portions (chaps. 2-7) as part of an original 
work, and to look upon chaps. 8-12 as of Macca- 
beean date, is of no little importance. But the 
present is not the place in which to examine the 
validity of his arguments. PISA, SELBIES « 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


Faco8's Route from Haran fo SBecBem. 


By Proressor S. R. Driver, D.D., Lirr. D., OxForD. 


‘OF none of the four places, Mizpah, Mahanaim, 


Penuel, and Succoth, which Jacob is stated to 
have passed on this journey, has the name been 
preserved locally ; and the identifications which 
have been proposed are in consequence entirely 
conjectural. From such indications as are afforded 


‘by the way in which the places are mentioned 


either in this narrative or elsewhere, it may be 


inferred that AMizpah was some elevated spot on 


the north-east of Gilead; that M/akanaim was within 
sight of the Jordan (Gn 32; cfi.25 229 1 828f. [see 
17°4]), near some ford of the Jabbok (327%), and 
also a city of Gad, bordering closely on Manasseh 
(Jos 13768 2158); that Penuel was close to the 
Jabbok (Gn 325%), on higher ground than Suc- 
coth, and to the east or south-east (Jg 858, cf. v.14); 
and that Succoth was on the route between Penuel 
and Shechem, which, would pass most: naturally 
over the ford ed-Damiyeh (a little south of the point 
at which the Jabbok enters the Jordan), in the 


territory of Gad, and in a ‘vale’ (Jos 13”, Ps 60°), 
—presumably, therefore, in the part of the Jordan 
valley through which the Jabbok flows into the 
Jordan, and which is very fertile. The following 
synopsis will perhaps assist the reader to estimate 
the relative probability of the principal identifica- 
tions that have been hypothetically proposed :— 


MERRILL. ConveER.4 DILLMANN. 
Mizpah. Kalat er-Rabad.} Sif. Anindeterminablespet 
on Jebel ‘Ajlun. 
Mahanaim. Suleikhat. el-Bukei‘a.5 Undetermined. 
Penuel. Tull edh-Dhahab.2 Jebel’Osha. Undetermined. 
Succoth. Deir ‘Alla.3 Deir ‘Alla. South of the Jabbok, 


in the Jordan valley, 
on the road from es- 
Salt to the ford ed- 
Damiyeh. 


1A Saracenic castle ; see photographs in AZztth. u. Nachr. desZ.D.P.V., 
1898, p. ssf. It stands on the top of a hill, and commands a particu- 
larly fine view of the entire Jordan valley, from the lake of Gennesareth 
to the Dead Sea (Le Strange, in Schumacher’s Across the Jordan, p. 
286 f.). 

2 tp hills of gold,’ so called from the yellowish metalliferous sand- 
stone of which they are composed,—two conical hills, round which the 
Jabbok winds, about 6 miles east of Deir “Alla, up the valley. 
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All these places, except Suleikhat, as well as the 
routes and fords mentioned in the following re- 
marks, are shown on G, A. Smith’s large Zofo- 
graphical Map of Palestine. The reader will also 
be able to follow the argument with the help of 
the Map of Gilead in the Zuc. Bibl. ii. s.v., or 
even with the shilling Map of Palestine in Murray’s 
Classical Maps (both of which indicate the ele- 
vations by shadings). Suleikhat, according to 
-Merrill’s description, is in the higher part of the 
W. Suleikhat, 3 miles north of the W. ‘Ajlun, and 
amile east of the road through the Ghor from 
Beisan to the south; it would therefore in G. A. 
Smith’s Map be in the second wady north of W. 
“Ajlun, a little below the figure ‘500.’ At the 
spot indicated there are considerable ruins, stand- 
ing some 300 ft. above the plain, and commanding 
an extensive view of the Jordan valley; the site 
therefore, it is argued, if adopted for Mahanaim, 
would well suit the conditions of the narrative in 
25S 18 (see Hastings’ D.B. s.v.). 

On the topography of the Jabbok valley, the 
article of Professor J. A. Paine, ‘Succoth and 
Penuel not yet identified,’ in the Bzd/. Sacra, 1878, 
pp. 481-98, should especially be consulted. This 
article is mainly a criticism—and, so far as one 
who has not personally visited the locality can 
judge, a conclusive criticism —of an article by 
Merrillin the same periodical, 1877, pp. 742 ff., in 
which sites are proposed for these two places. Pro- 
fessor Paine describes the region about the Jabbok 
minutely, with a sketch-map (p. 483), examines 
Merrill’s identifications from the point of view of 
both topography and philology, and (if his de- 
scriptions may be assumed to be correct) shows 
convincingly that they cannot be sustained. As 
regards the lower course of the Jabbok valley, 
there is a remarkable conflict of testimony: while 
Merrill (pp. 748-50) speaks of it as the ‘main 
thoroughfare to the east’ with‘ a good and easy 
road,’ Professor Paine declares emphatically that 
there is practically no road through it whatever 
from the ford ez-Zubliyeh, a little south of Jerash, 

3 Succoth is said in the Talm. to have been called in later times 
Tar alah, or Dar alah ; but itis very doubtful whether, as Merrill thinks 
Deir ‘Alla has any connexion with this ; for Dezr is a Syriac and ‘Arabic 


word (common in names of places) meaning ‘monastery,’ which there is 
no reason whatever for seeing in the Zav- or Dar- (without the yod) of 
the Talm. name. Cf. Paine, p. 492 ff.). 

4 Heth and Moab®, pp. 181-186 ; Smith, D.B.2 s.v. GILEAD, Pp: 1192. 

° A depressed plain (Bufez‘a is the dimin. of myp3), surrounded by 
sandstone and limestone ridges (Heth and Moab, 186). Conder (Smith, 
D.B.? 192%) thinks that the name Mahanaim still survives in Mukh- 
mal (?) on the W. edge of this, ; 
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till it enters the Jordan valley, some 10 miles l< 
down; the stream rushes along swiftly, at t 
bottom of a deep chasm like a cafon, with very 


lofty and precipitous banks,} fringed by tall canes 


and rushes, and with no road or passage alo 
either side, except, as it seems, rough paths throu 


the jungle, the best of which is a rocky and 
perilous bridle-path, on the face of the bluff on the — 
north side, along which Professor Paine found — 
himself frequently obliged to dismount (p. 489 f.). 


The real ancient thoroughfare in these parts from’ 


west to east, says Professor Paine, is a well-marked | 
Roman road (not shown on G, A. Smith’s Map), — 


leading up from Deir ‘Alla, past Shihan and 
Mukhmah to ‘Amman, 
ments certainly produce upon the reader the im- 
pression that they are accurate; it is difficult to 


think that he could have come forward to contra- — 


dict Merrill as categorically as he does, without the 
assurance that he was on firm ground in doing so. 


- 
It is probable that the ‘ Mizpah’ of Gn 31 was 


. 


further to the north or north-east than either Kal‘at 
er-Rabad or Stif (for it seems to mark the border in 
these parts between Israelitish and Aramzean terri- 


Professor Paine’s state- — 


tory): but that hardly affects the main question ; — 


Jacob will in any case have approached the region ~ 
To} 


of the Jabbok from the north or north-east. 
consider, then, Merrill’s route first. If Jacob passed 


& te 


by (or near) Suleikhat, he will naturally have come © 


down to it by theroute passing north and south along 
the Ghér?; but a glance at the map will show how 
improbable it is that, having reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Deir ‘Alla, he should then, if his 


goal were the ford ed-Damiyeh, have made a ~ 


détour of 6 miles to the east, up the valley of the 
Jabbok, to Tultil edh-Dhahab (=Penuel), and 
then back again,—crossing the stream (Gn 327?) 
as he returned, and afterwards, of course, recross- 


| ing it, to Deir ‘Alla (=Succoth), in order then to 


resume his journey to ed-Damiyeh. Moreover, 
if TulGl edh-Dhahab is Penuel, it must have been 


_ useless either for the Midianites to take flight up 


to it, or for Gideon to pursue them; for, as has 
been shown, according to Professor Paine, the 
banks of the stream for some 10 miles above Tulfil 


Similarly Thomson, Land and Book, iii. 584: ‘The 
gorge of the Zerka is exceedingly wild and picturesque ; and 
the cliffs rise almost perpendicularly to a great height on 
either side.’ 

* The route straight down from Ral'at er-Rabad would 
have led him to the head of the W. ‘Ajlun, not into the 
W. Suleikhat, 


® - - 
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"lofty and ‘precipitous as to be virtually impassable 
on either side. It thus seems impossible that 
_ Tulfil edh-Dhahab can really be the ancient Penuel. 
> Conder’s localization of Mahanaim and Penuel 
_ brings Jacob by an entirely different route. Pass- 
ing through Gerasa, he will have crossed the 
_ Jabbok by the ford ez-Zubliyeh (on G. A. Smith’s 
_ Map, just north of el-Mastabeh) ; pursuing the route 
southwards he will have climbed from the level of 


or more, up to el-Bukei‘a! (2000 ft.) ; then turning 
off to the west, at a point not clearly indicated, 
but perhaps at Jogbehah, he will have climbed 
1200-1500 ft. more, past es-Salt, till he reached 
Jebel ‘Osha (3597 ft.), then—though, if his goal 
was ed-Damiyeh, the shorter and more obvious 
route would have been for him to go straight down 
to it from es-Salt (see the route in G. A. Smith’s 
Map)—going on in a north-westerly direction he 
will have come down to the Jabbok, have crossed 
it at about one mile south-east of Deir ‘Alla, after- 
wards, turning southwards along the Ghér route, he 
will have crossed it again in order to reach the ford 
ed-Damiyeh. Can this extremely circuitous route 
of journeying from any part of the Jebel “Ajlun to 
ed-Damiyeh be deemed probable? Is it likely 
that Jacob would have gone, with his numerous 
flocks and herds, up and down these lofty moun- 
tains? Let it also be remembered that el-Bukei‘a 
(=Mahanaim, upon this hypothesis), so far from 
being ‘near’ either the Jordan or the Jabbok, is 
20 miles from the former river and 8 from the 
latter, while even Jebel ‘Osha (=Penuel) is ro 
miles from the Jordan and 8 from the Jabbok. 
Conder’s localizations obviously do not satisfy the 
conditions of the biblical narrative. 

Gn 322 says that Jacob passed over the ‘ford’ 
of Jabbok. According to both Paine’s sketch and 
G. A. Smith’s Map, there are four fords in the 
lower Jabbok: (1) The ford crossed by the Ghor 
route (acc. to Paine, p. 497 f., the Mesra Kénan, or 
‘Canaan-ford’2); (2) the ford on the road from 
es-Salt to Deir ‘Alla and Beisan; (3) the ford on 
the road from es-Salt to Burmah and Gerasa (the 
Mesra en-Nasariyeh, Paine); (4) the ford on the 


1 Conder himself (p. 185) takes him much further round 
by the east to reach el-Bukei‘a, viz. by the present Haj route. 

2 Whence, also, on Pairie’s sketch, a route is marked, and 
spoken of (p. 498), as leading up to ‘Ajlun and other towns 
of the Jebel “Ajlun. 


lh-Dhahab, as far as the ford ez-Zubliyeh, are so | 


the Jabbok (between 500 and 1000 ft.), 1000 ft. | 
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‘road from ‘Amman to Gerasa (the JdZesra: ez- 


Zubliyeh, Paine). According to Paine, (3) is 
dangerous, and quite impassable for large droves 


‘of cattle, the descent being very steep and the 


current swift (p. 484) ;? hence natives always send 
loaded animals round by (4). But even supposing 
Jacob, coming from the north, had crossed the 
Jabbok by (4), this, as the Map shows, would not 
have taken him in the direction of ed-Damiyeh: 
there is, as we have seen, no passage down the 
Jabbok, at any rate for flocks and herds; and the 
road over the ford leads naturally up to Jogbehah 
and ‘Amman. If he crossed by (2), he could no. 
doubt have ‘ picked his way’ (Paine, p. 489) down 
past Tull edh-Dhahab (=Penuel) to Deir “Alla 
(=Succoth): but this implies that Mahanaim was 
not at Merrill’s site, but somewhere (say) near 
Burmah ; and there remains the further difficulty 
mentioned above, that there would be no route for 
Gideon and the Midianites above Tuldl edh- 
Dhahab. The most natural ford for Jacob to 
cross would be (1): then Mahanaim might be 
(say) at Deir ‘Alla, 4 miles north of the ford ;* 
Penuel might be (say) near where the Ghér route 
crosses the route from es-Salt to ed-Damiyeh ; and 
Succoth on one of the lower terraces of the Jordan 
valley (which here sinks from —500 ft, to 100° ft.) 
west of the point just suggested for Penuel, in the 
position, south of the Jabbok, and consequently in 
the territory of Gad, postulated by Dillmann.® 
Perhaps, at some future time, excavation will show 
whether towns stood anciently upon the sites thus 
indicated. 

It is to be regretted that in recent maps of 


3 Professor Paine’s own horse was, in July, swept off its 
legs. When Tristram crossed by this ford (Land of Israel, 
549), ‘the strong current reached the horse’s girths’ ; it is, 
however, ‘not very formidable’ in September (Thomson, 
Land and Book, iii. 584; see for the date p. 578). 

4 Suleikhat, Merrill’s site (see above), 13 miles north of the 
Jabbok ford, would not perhaps be too distant from it for 
the narrative of Gn 32 (it is not certain that ‘there’. in 
3218 is Mahanaim : vv. imply that Jacob had stayed at 
Mahanaim for some time, so ‘and he lodged there that 
night’ reads like a mew statement relating to a place to 
which he had now advanced, and which seems to be the one 
named afterwards (v.°”) Peniel). However, a site nearer 
the Jabbok would seem to be more suitable for a place on 
the border between Gad and Manasseh (Jos 1326-30), and 
belonging properly to Gad (er): 

5 The route from the south up the Ghér, through Moab, 
and past Heshbon and Beth-Nimrah (see G. A. Smith’s 
Map), would also be a natural one for Esau to take in coming 
from Edom to meet Jacob (Gn 33). 


4g see 


freely than it has been. 
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Palestine no attempt is made to distinguish sites 


which are certain from sites which are merely 
hypothetical. 
would suppose, for instance, that the sites there 
given for Betonim, Ramath-Mizpeh, Ramoth- 
Gilead, Penuel, Ed, Zoar, Zophim, Beth-Peor, 
were as certain as those of Jerusalem or Hebron, 
whereas, in fact, they are one and all purely con- 


jectural, and at least in some cases anything but 


probable. Even in G. A. Smith’s extremely valu- 
able Map it is difficult not to think that the note of 
interrogation might have been suitably used more 
The maps in the Zxcy- 
clopedia Liblica, however, show in this respect a 
commendable judgment and reserve. That a 
place should, in two different maps, be shown with 
equal certainty in two different positions, is surely 


ACTS III. 19-21. 


“Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that your sins | 
may be blotted out, that so there may come seasons of © 


refreshing from the presence of the Lord; and that He 
may send the Christ who-hath been appointed for you, 
even Jesus: whom the heaven must receive until the 
times of restoration of all things, whereof God spake 
by the mouth of His holy prophets which have been 
since the world began’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


Repent ye therefore.—The apostles began (Ac 2°), as 
the Baptist began (Mt 32), as the Christ Himself began 
(Mt 4”, Mk 17), with the exhortation to repentance, to a 
change of heart and life, not to mere regret for the past.— 
KNOWLING, 

And turn again.—As in Mt 13, Mk 412, Ac 287, so 
also here, the verb is active, ‘turn,’ though it is rendered 
‘be converted’ in the Authorized Version. —KNOWLING. 

Repent—indicates a change of aim and purpose, while 
‘turn again’ expresses a consequent change’ in direction 
and course in life. Both changes are wrought 4y, not ov, 
the individual.—ABpBotrT. 

That your sins may be blotted out.—Particularly their 
being so terribly at cross purposes with God as to have 
rejected His Chosen One as a sinner.—BaRTLET. 

THE ancient mode of obliteration was by applying the 
blunt end of the stylus to the wax on which-letters had been 
traced with the sharp end.—JACcOoBSON. 
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The student who uses Murray’s Map » 
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The Great Teré Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


trex 


the reductio ad absurdum of map-making ; and | 
this is by no means unexampled in maps of Pales 
tine. Thus in maps of this country the sites 
shown for many places must often be accepted 
with caution and distrust. A critical map of 
Palestine, on a convenient scale, in which the 
certain sites were distinguished consistently— 
whether typographically or otherwise—from those 
which are (a) only more or less probable, and (4) 
purely conjectural, is a desideratum of biblical 
students at the present day. 


1See, ¢g., Luhith (Luith) in G. A. Smith’s Map and 
Murray’s Map. The grounds upon which this is placed in 
the former on the south of Ras Siaghah are not apparent 5 
those assigned in P.Z.7.M. West Pal., pp. 228, 253, are 
surely questionable and inconclusive in the extreme. Con- 
trast Buhl, p. 272. 


Seasons of refreshing.—The word ‘refreshing’ was 
used by the Greek translators in Ps 66% for the wealthy 
place into which Israel was brought after passing through — 
fire and water, and so it takes us back in thought to the 
Exodus. As Israel then groaned under the tyranny of 
Pharaoh, so were the Jews now groaning under the yoke of 
Rome. It was the ‘seasons of the Gentiles’ (Lk 21%), and 
the Jews longed fora second Exodus. They wanted seasons 
of refreshing or of vecreatzon, for that is the better meaning, 
as in Ps 39 where the word again occurs. In fact, Israel 
wanted ‘the regeneration’ (Mt 1978), to be made once more 
a people.—RACKHAM. 

That He may send the Christ.—This sending is, by 
the construction of the Greek, dependent on their repent- 
ance, as are the seasons of refreshing. — ABBOTT. 

Who hath been appointed for you, even Jesus.’— 
The expression here not only refers to the fact that Jesus 
was the appointed Christ, inasmuch as the covenant with 
Abraham was fulfilled in Him, but also to the return of 
Jesus as the Christ, the Messianic King, at His Parousia, in 
accordance with the voices of the prophets. —KNOWLING. 

Restoration of all things.—The same word is used by 
Josephus for the return from the Captivity, and by Philo for 
the restoration of inheritances at the Jubilee. The times 
which had to run their course before the restitution of all 
things were already in progress. St. Peter embraced the 
whole period between the Ascension and the Second Advent, 
when the regeneration (Mt 1978) will take full effect, when 
the creature shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God 
(Ro 81) by the bringing back, in the new heavens and 
new earth (2 P 3”, Rev 211°), of all things out of the con- 
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THE SERMON, 
Conversion. ‘ 
By the Rev. J. H. Thom. 


i 


e place in character—changes so affecting the 
fountain of a man’s nature, that of its own accord 
will now send forth sweet water instead of 
itter? Is it extravagant, or against experience, 
believe that there may be a mighty action of 
od within the soul, giving the knowledge of sin, 
and at the same time such assurance of divine 
ve and power, as will transform all the relations 
of the sinner to his God, and all the inclinations 
yf his heart? Must it be once bad, always 
bad? once mean, always mean? once a prey to 
le passions, steeped in them for ever? Is there 
(0 power to alter this? If not, then we have no 
- contact with Him to whom all things are possible, 
and nature and habit hold us helpless. 

It will not serve to answer such questions by 
scriptural quotations—‘ Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots?’ Other quota- 
tions, ready to hand, exhibit both the possibility 
and the fact of entire conversion, while leaving the 
truth in that quotation untouched. No change is 
desired in the Ethiopian or the leopard, for every- 
thing is good according to its kind. The con- 
templative and the active type of man are each 
good in its kind, and conversion does not seek to 
change a Washington into a Newton, or a Shake- 
speare into a Cromwell. Conversion cannot make 
aman different from what God made him, but it 
can make him all that God intended him to be: 
it cannot add one element to those of his nature, 
but it can introduce peace into the midst of them, 
and make God their ruler instead of selfishness or 
passion. 

Conversions may be called natural and super- 
natural. A natural conversion may take place 
when a man has found his calling, and becomes 
engaged in a pursuit which is large enough and 
arduous enough to occupy all his nature. I have 
known a man’s whole nature and character 
absolutely transfigured, and in a wonderfully short 


| branch of natural history. ; 
But it is another class of essere even 


‘Is it possible for great and radical changes to | 


| recelve 


period of life, for one difficult 


though the hand of God is not immediately seen 


. in it, when the sense of God comes for the first 


time upon those who have been living without Him 
inthe world. All real conversions take place in 
this way: ¢he heavenly Spirit looks in upon the soul, 
and the soul sees Him as He is. This was St. 
Paul’s conversion. The only question now is, 

‘ How are we really to look into God’s face?’ It 
is God who brings us into contact with Himself. 
He is ever willing. He is ever seeking. The 
light is ever shining towards us, we have but to 
turn our eyes and see it. ; 


Restoration. 
By the late Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 


The leading idea in the word used by St. Peter 
is the bringing back to an original state which has 
been damaged or forfeited by sin. 

1. The restitution of all things will be a clearing 
away of suffering. This is the special point of that 
mysterious passage in Ro 8 in which St. Paul 
speaks of ‘the earnest expectation of the creature’ 
as waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God. 
It isa hard thing this ‘ bondage of corruption,’ this 
servitude of suffering, laid alike upon righteous 
and wicked, upon animal life, and even in some 
sense upon Nature herself. There is only one 
escape from charging God foolishly. The groans 
are but the groans of birth; they are ‘in hope’; 
when hope is seen, the creature shall no more 
remember the anguish in the joy of a delivery and 
the transport of a new life. Earth shall be restored 
to its original beauty; its face shall be wiped from 
tears; its scarred and seamed countenance shall 
be radiant again, with a more than Eden loveliness ; 
for the earth is one of those a// ¢hings which must 
‘restitution’ when the Heaven which has 
received Him shall send Jesus back. 

2. Man himself is among the ‘all things’ waiting 
a restoration. The person you most admire, the 
person you best love, can anything but blind 
idolatry paint him perfect? You may say you do 
not wish him perfect, you love him best as he is. 
We do not believe it. When you disparage perfec- 
tion you speak of that which often takes its name, 
an inanimate negative faultlessness, out of which 
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imperfection were intensified, if the dross were 
refined away, the last lingering selfishness extin- 
guished, would not the restoration be a joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory? But this restoration will 
take place not only in the case of the exceptionally 
endowed, but of every one who has fled for refuge 
to the hope set before him in the gospel. 

3. In the restoration, God Himself—the conscious 
presence, the spiritual Shekinah, the divine com- 
panionship—will be restored. Thus the restoration 


affects not only nature and man, but also God. 


The one great fact of the first Paradise was the 
nearness of God to sinless Adam, The sinner has 
ever since been in hiding from the face of God. 
Calling upon Him has been an effort. His absence 
has made worship formal, prayer toilsome, pro- 
sperity thoughtless, and trouble desolate. In the 
restoration we shall be admitted again to the 
presence of God. In the light of that sun all 
lesser luminaries will pale ; all true love will shine 
in the love of God. Let the prospect make us 
willing to endure now the difficulty of the pursuit 
and the delay of the attainment. The way is 
long and hard, but one moment of heaven will 
overpay all. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Seasons of refreshing. 


THE seasons of refreshing follow on the repentance. 
Refreshing is a beautiful word, if we remember that it is 
derived from vefrigertum, bringing the association of cool- 
ness like the idea of a crystal spring in the midst of a dry 
weary plain through which a caravan drags along till it 
comes to the water and palm trees and rocks, and the suffer- 
ing is turned into comfort and peace.—E. W. BESTON. 


THE effective preacher must have elevation and winning- 
ness. He must be able to bring the far-off sky a little nearer, 
and show us the sweet distance where earth melts away into 
the blue of heaven. His tone must have softness. He must 
not perpetually be shouting his dogma through a speaking- 
trumpet. His doctrine must drop as the rain, his speech 
distil as the dew. How soft a breathing, how tender a fall, 


ia denned all the zest and sparkle of the human. | is foe) when St. Peter speaks of se 


But if the very qualities which you love in their | 


w. ALEXANDER. J en ' 
Whom the Heavens must receive until the. : a 

? Restoration. 
Is not this a strange saying, that Christ must becom me 


invisible until things are put right? Would we not 
expected that God would reveal Himself when thing: 


going wrong? Why should the heaven be silent when 


earth is in confusion? Because discord cannot hear music 
The heavens keep many things to themselves because the 
earth is not prepared for them ; if there were more restitution 


below, there would be less reticence above. —G. MATHESON, — 


Restoration. _ 1 


_ ADAM, according to Jewish ideas, underwent six losses” 
when he fell: he lost the glory on his face, life, his super- 


human stature, the fruits of the ground, the fruits of trees, 
and the brightness of the lights of heaven. But these losses 


are all to be made good to man in the Messianic age.—H. 
‘St, J. THACKERAY. : 


- 


IF it has happened to any one—whom has it not Semliee 
as life ran its course?—to behold the gradual overclouding, ; 
at last the utter bewilderment, of magnificent faculties,—the 


growth of small imperfections, in a soil once fertile only of 
good, till the result was almost the littleness of the great, 
almost the unloveliness of the lovely: if it has been yours to 
stand finally by the grave, and bury out of your sight, your- 


’ self consenting, a face and a form once all but divine to you, 


and to go back alone to your work and to your labour until 
the evening : surely you have felt then that the one solace for 
the loving must be the thought of the restoration, in soul and 
body, of the loved; you could marvel no longer at being 
bidden to fasten the eye of hope and of longing upon that 


_ glorious Advent which shall be the restitution of all things, — 
C. J. VAUGHAN, 
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ae (McCurdy) in the week, and Hosea (2) 
Ee 


occurrences of the Heb. verb. 


4 -HeBrew Worns. | 

1. eVashash (wB2), a denom. from xephesh 
) a2), the soul. The Hiphil (=take breath) is 
nslated ‘be refreshed’ in Ex 23!? 3117, and 


‘refresh oneself’ in 2 S 16!4. The reference in 
is to the refreshing which the rest of the 


bbath affords: the second passage speaks of the 


reshing of that day’s rest to God Himself. The 
ibbath came to be regarded as a ‘breathing- 


eaks of it as a day of ‘enjoyment’; but the 

_ primary meaning is simply ceasing or quitting the 
yrdinary toil (McCurdy, Hist. Proph. and the Mon. 
. 376). In 2 S 16% David and his men ‘re- 
‘shed themselves’ with rest. Those are the only 


2. Rawahk (ny), a denom. from viéak (NN), 
breath, spirit, is translated ‘be refreshed’ in 1 S 
162, Job 32% It also occurs (asa Pual ptcp.) 
in Jer 2214, and is translated in A.V. save 
(A.V.m. ‘through-aired’), in R.V. ‘spacious.’ The 
reference in 1 S 16” is to the effect upon Saul of 
David’s music: H. P. Smith translates ‘would 
breathe freely,’ and believes that the word favours 
the idea that Saul’s malady was accompanied by 
fits of suffocation. In Job 327° Elihu compares 
himself to a bottle filled with fermenting wine ; 
he will speak that he may ‘get vent,’ R.V.m. 
‘find relief.’ Gibson (zz Joc.) compares Words- 
worth, ‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality’ : 


A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 


3. Sa@adh (1YD), to support or stay, is translated 


‘refresh oneself’ only in 1 K 13’. The means of 
refreshing is ‘food,’ as in Gn 18° (where the 
E.V. trans. is ‘comfort’), Jg 198 (E.V. ‘com- 
fort’), Ps 10415 (E.V. ‘ strengthen’). 

4. Shibh (a3¥/) in the Hiph. is trans. ‘refresh’ 
(lit. ‘restore’) in Pr 251%. A faithful messenger 
is said to refresh his master’s soul ‘as the cold of 
snow in the time of harvest.’ In 261 ‘snow in 


| made cool by snow.’ 


summer’ 


toa thirsty soul’ (Montefiore in /.Q.2. iii. 643). 
It is interesting to note that the Vulgate trans. 


of ‘refreshing’ both in Is: 28! and Ac hie is 


refrigerium, 


5. In Is 2812: marge ah oo) is ‘trans. ‘re-' 


It is the only example of the word. 
Isaiah calls his advice to wait on Jehovah and 


freshing.’ 


not go to war, the true rest and the true re- 
freshing. 


GREEK Worbs. 


1. dvaravw=‘make to cease,’ for the purpose 
of giving rest from work. It is used actively, 
and is translated 
1.Co.:1638, 2. Co, 735,. Pim’... In every case, 
the thought is of the refreshing that comes from 
sympathy actively exercised towards one who is 
toiling or in distress. This is the word used by 
our Lord in Mt 1128 ‘I will give you rest.’ In 
Rev 1413 it introduces the rest of the blessed 
dead. 

2. cvvavaravona, to find rest or refreshing in 
company with another, and employed in LXX of 
Is 116 of sleeping together. It occurs in N.T. only 
in Ro 1582 Wa... cvvavaraiowpar tpiv, A.V. ‘may 
with you be refreshed,’ R.V. ‘may together with 
you find rest.’ The word is chosen by St. Paul 
from characteristic delicacy of feeling. Cf. Ro 14, 
and see Hort, Chr. Lecl. 133. 
in the fragment of Hegesippus preserved in Eu- 
sebius, H.Z. iv. 22, where Heg. says that he 
spent several days with the Corinthians, ‘ during 


which we had restful sympathy with the right . 


doctrine’ (cvvaverdnpev 76 6p05 Adyy). See Hort, 


Judaistic Christianity, 107. 


3. The phrase érmedefas ruxeiv in Ac 273 is 
trans. ‘to refresh oneself,’ lit. as R.V.m. ‘to re- 
ceive attention.” Rackham (7m Joc.) says, ‘The 
apostle was now suffering from depression or 
illness, and Julius permitted him to visit his 
friends and obtain the peanisite rest and aétention.’ 
Field (Votes, p. 143) calls it ‘an excellent Greek 
phrase,’ and quotes parallels from Greek writers ; 


is cata! to be unseemly 5 tint Melee the: 
reference is probably to ‘a draught (of wine) 
‘Cf. 25% ‘As cold water 


‘refresh’ or ‘be refreshed’ in> 


The word occurs. 


a 


tion and the Second Coming. 


. 


Cares THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. _ 


in one of the quotations the verb émpeodpar is 
See Hobart, 


used of giving medical attendance. 
Med. Lang. of St. Luke, p. 269. 

4. dvayixw (from Wxw, to breathe, cool by blow- 
ing, whence wvy, breath, life, soul), found in 
N.T. only in 2 Ti 11°, where it is used actively, 
‘to refresh one,’ apparently by sympathy as well 
as attention to one’s bodily wants. 

5. avayvéus also occurs only once in N.T., 
Ac 3%, and is rendered ‘refreshing.’ St. Peter 
promises to those who repent and turn again 
‘seasons of refreshing (kaipot dvayvéews) from the 


- presence of the Lord.’ 


R&suMt. 


Thus the thought of Refreshing in the Bible 
runs through a considerable range of meaning. 

1. It expresses the relief which comes when one 
finds utterance to thoughts that are pent up in the 
breast. Elihu felt this relief, and so did the 
prophets. 

2. The tired body is refreshed by food and by 
a cooling summer drink. The distracted mind 
is refreshed by the soothing power of music. 

3. The spirit also is refreshed by the sympathy 
of friends, and by their loving attentions when 
one is weary or depressed. 

4. The Sabbath rest brings refreshing to God 
and man; not merely because it is the cessation 
of toil, but also because it is the occasion for the 
exercise of sympathy and love. 

5. And so the fulness of Refreshing is ob- 
tained under the Sabbath rest and divine-human 
sympathy of the gospel. This is the Refreshing 
promised by the prophets. It is realized by those 
who repent of their sins and turn to God, and 
through faith in Christ ‘obtain the promises.’ 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 


The most important occurrence of the word is 
in Ac 31% This is its ‘great text.’ The question 
is much discussed whether St. Peter, when he 
spoke of ‘times of refreshing’ coming from the 
presence of the Lord, referred to the immediate 
results to the believer of faith in Christ, or to 
those things which accompany the Consumma- 
Commentators 
are almost equally divided. But the difference 


is perhaps not so glaring as we make it. St. 


Peter speaks of two blessings. He calls the one 


‘us to belong to the beginning of the Chris 
era, the other to its close. 1 
| belonged to the Messianic age, the age promised 


‘seasons of refreshing ’ (karpot svaubvteen tk 
‘the times of restoration of all things’ () 
droxatacrdcews tavtwv). The one may see 


To St, Peter both — 


long and now arrived. And, since both belonged 
to the Messianic age, they could not seem to be 
separated by any great interval of time. For it ] 
was not in terms of time that St. Peter conceived — 
the age that had now begun for him, it was it } 
terms of blessedness. - The followers of Jesus had | 
waited long for the Christ to appear; now that | 
He had come and brought all His favours with — 
Him, they could not begin to consider how long — 
some of these favours would take to reach them. 
Having Him, they already had everything. Do we — 
not make too much of the difference in time, too — 
little of the difference in glory? 

Yet the phrases are not synonymous. They 
were probably familiar to St. Peter’s Jewish hearers, — 
and recalled different ideas to their minds. The — 
very words used by the apostle are rare in the 
Greek Old Testament. One of them does not 
occur there at all, the other (avdyvéis) occurs but 
once (Ex 8), But dvayvéis is found in Philo 
(De Ady. 29), and its verb is common enough 
both in the Old Testament and in the New; 
while droxatdoracis is used both by Philo and 
Josephus, and its verb is of very frequent occur-— 
rence in the LXX., one passage being so pertinent : 
as to have probably been in St. Peter’s mind, 
Mal 4°. The ‘Season of Refreshing’ was the 
promised period of respite from the yoke of the 
foreigner, and the ‘Time of Restoration’ was the 
promised ingathering of Israel to their own land. 
St. Peter gives a deeper and more spiritual mean- 
ing to both. Under the gospel the seasons of 
Refreshing are enjoyed by every one who through 
repentance and turning again finds the load and 
even the ‘consciousness of sins’ removed. The 
Restoration had already been made less political 
and more ethical by Malachi. St. Peter makes it 
spiritual now, and at the same time broadens its 
application. Not only will Israel be restored to 
the Land of the true Israel, even to the new 
heavens and the new earth, but the nations will 
follow, all mankind will receive of the blessing, 
and even Nature herself, now ‘groaning and 
travailing in pain,’ will share in the joy of ‘the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.’ 


OR ILPRECHT has recently communicated 
'y interesting news to the Sunday School 


1ing the cuneiform collections of the Museum 
Constantinople, the Sultan has presented him 
th the larger part of the thousands of inscribed 


mbers of the American expedition in the ruins 
‘the ancient library of Nippur. The library was 
lestroyed and buried in the age of Abraham ; and 
ofessor Hilprecht calculates that the task of 
ining its contents will fully occupy the next 
ty years. It is needless to say that he has 
led on the gift to the University of Pennsyl- 
ia, at whose expense the excavations at Nippur 
been carried on. When the tablets arrive in 
1erica it will be possible to copy them at leisure, 
d we may feel sure that startling discoveries will 
the result. A cursory examination of them has 
already shown that they relate to all the branches 
of learning that were studied at the time of their 
composition, history not excluded. 

In addition to the excavations at Nippur, 
"another American expedition has been endeavour- 
ing to obtain permission to excavate on the site of 
‘Ur, and Dr. Banks has been vainly applying for a 
firman on behalf of it for the last sixteen months. 
A compromise, however, seems at last to have 
been effected, and, instead of Muqayyar or Ur, 

Dr. Banks and his party are to be allowed to 
work at Tell Ibrahim or Kutha. Meanwhile the 
German excavators are steadily and systematically 
proceeding with their work at Babylon, where 
they have been joined by Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch. They are now about to attack two 
other sites, Abfi H‘atab and Fara, in southern 
Babylonia. 

Professor Hilprecht also gives an account of 
Dr. Belck’s latest discoveries in Asia Minor. 
While in the neighbourhood of Kaisariyeh he 
found one of the missing leaves of the Codex 
Purpureus, recently acquired by Russia, in the 
hands of a Greek; and near the village of 

-Boghche, about 25 miles west of Kaisariyeh, 
he discovered a Hittite stela of pyramidal shape 
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and about 5 feet high, meters 


glyphs, each side being divided into four pa 


lets discovered by himself and the other | 
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Its four sides are inscribed with Hittite hie 


each of which contains two lines of text. T 


inscription, it is said, is ‘clear and well preserved.’ _ 


Dr. Belck has visited Eyuk among other places, 
and believes the remains there to be those of a 


ereat Hittite temple belonging to the period — 


2000-1500 B.C. 


Assyrian Deeds and Contracts. 


Mr. C. H. W. Johns has lately published. the 


third volume of his monumental work on Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co., 31898-1901). I have called it 
monumental, for it is one of those works which 
we are accustomed to associate with German 
patience and minuteness of treatment rather than 
with the less elaborate scholarship of England or 
France. The labour that has been expended 
upon it is enormous, and can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have worked in the same field. 
The commercial and legal documents of Assyria, 
brought from the library of Nineveh to the British 
Museum, have been edited once for all; here and 
there additions may be made to Mr. Johns’ work, 
or doubtful points cleared up and corrected, but 
the work itself need never be done again. 

The first volume and part of the second contain 
copies of the original texts, among which are to be 
found amended readings of those which have been 
already published. I gather from certain remarks 
in the third volume that some supplementary . 
copies of inscriptions are still to follow, including 
what seems to be a very interesting one, in which 
Sennacherib traces his genealogy back to the hero 
‘Gilgames, [the friend of] Ea-bani [and the con- 
queror of] Khumbaba.’ One of the names in the 
genealogy, Egiba, is noticeable on account of 
Professor Delitzsch’s view, that it is the biblical 
Jacob; another name, Assurna.. ., must be 
completed as Assur-na{zir], which I have found 
on a fragment from Kouyunjik. 

It is, however, not with royal genealogies, but 
with the so-called contract tablets, that Mr. Johns’ 
volumes are concerned. They differ considerably 
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Mr. Johns may be right in holding that they are of 


royal rather than of private origin. The chapters | 


in which he analyzes and discusses their contents 
and the questions which arise out of them are a 
model of exhaustive treatment. Indeed the only 
fault I have to find with them is that they are too 
German in their thoroughness ; the author gives 
us not only his results but also all the processes of 
his workshop, so that we assist, as it were, at the 
gradual formation of his conclusions as fresh 
evidence came before him. The consequence is 
that the reader is sometimes puzzled by finding 


‘different translations or interpretations of words 


and phrases in different parts of his work. 

To me the most interesting of his chapters are 
those on the officials and on Babylonian and 
Assyrian metrology. The satammu, by the way, 
was the superintendent of the sa¢wmmu, or ‘ public 
granary,’ and Mr. Johns will find the fact that 
the Sumerian #ha/, ‘the divider,’ is the Semitic 
bari or ‘seer’ stated in papers of mine more 
than twenty years ago. As regards the use of 
coined money in the Babylonia of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and probably therefore in the Assyria of 
the contract tablets, I am entirely at one with 
him; the employment of the Babylonian metro- 
logical system and the Babylonian word mua 
goes to show that Babylonia, and not Lydia, was 


its original home. But axzaku must be ‘lead,’ . 


not ‘tin’; Asia Minor was one of its principal 
sources, and mention is made of it in the Cappa- 
docian tablets. 

Mr. Johns promises a chapter on chronology 
in a future volume. I hope he will also write 


on the proper names, of which the tablets are | 
_ full. Many of them are of great interest. The 


geographical name Tarbusiba, for instance, is the 
same as Tarbuisip, which Winckler has shown to 
be the native name of the city near Carchemish, 


which the Assyrians called Til-Barsip (in which | 


I see the classical Barsampsé). Mr. Johns notes 
that the name is also written Tarbusé. It is the 
Tarbus and Tarbu of the geographical lists of the 


ur The final -2f is probably the Mitannian 
suffix -2ff7, as in Tun-ip, by the side of Tuna, 
and Khal-ip, by the side of Khal-os. The foreign 
word zalkhi, or zarakhi, ‘lead,’ quoted by Mr. 
Johns at the end of his last chapter, is also Mitan- 


from the contract tablets of the second Babylonian | 
empire in both character and phraseology, and ~ 


| 


| fect eye-copies of Layard, are given from squeezes 
Egyptian Pharaohs, Thothmes m1. and Ramses | 


| anzanites. Paris: Leroux, 1901. 


Khandapt of the city of Khubaba is another 
interesting name, as the parallel names Tark 
dapi and Sandapi show that it is Hittite. Perl 
the name of his city throws light on the Kh- 
of one of the Sinjirli texts.1 Another name fi 
the Hittite region may be Maganizi, the Egypti 
Magnas and classical Tel-menissus. On the 
other hand, Adunaiz is certainly the Greek 
Adonais. 

It only remains to say that the excellent indices 
Mr. Johns has added to his volumes are a priceless 
boon to the student. 


The Anzanite Inscriptions. 


The third volume of the results of M. de Mor- 
gan’s excavations at Susa has been printed, con- 
taining the ‘ Anzanite’ or non-Semitic inscriptions 
of the Elamite kings, which have been edited and 
translated, with notes, by Dr. Scheil.? Nearly 
all of them have been found in the ruins of the 
ancient capital of Elam. They add considerably 


to our knowledge of the agglutinative language ~ 


of Elam, as well as of the history of the country 
itself, and Dr. Scheil has shown his usual ability 
and philological penetration in the decipherment 


of them. That in many cases his renderings of © 


particular words or grammatical forms would be 
questioned by other scholars, goes of course with- 
out saying; in fact, in his Preface he points out 
how provisional and uncertain much of the trans- 
lation must be. At the same time the amount 
of material collected by M. de Morgan, and the 
analogy of the Semitic inscriptions published in 


_a preceding volume, allow the general sense of 


the texts to be determined with certainty, and — 
the historian of the ancient East accordingly has : 


_a large amount of new and interesting matter now 


placed at his disposal. 

At the end of the volume the rock-cut inscrip- 
tions of Malamir, to the east of Susa, for which 
we have hitherto had to depend upon the imper- 
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and casts. Many of Layard’s readings are cor- 
rected, and uncertain passages restored. On the 
whole, however, Dr. Scheil has not been so suc- 


1Panammu i. 3,9. It is read Khulbaba by Sachau. 
2 Délégation en Perse: Mémoires, iii.; Textes élamites- 


8 Deel ican and, though 
lin -and renderings must now be given up 
y cases, there are others in which he would 
done well to follow them, From time to 
e rides rough-shod over Anzanite grammar, 
the participial genitive ‘akhkha-na, for 
tance, a first person singular, and he has never 
ne for help to the trilingual Amardian or ‘ Neo- 
~ Susian’ inscriptions, which, after all, constitute 
_ the only sure basis for decipherment. In place of 
these, he depends too much upon the existence of 
Semitic loan-words in the agglutinative texts. It 
is certainly true that many such loan-words are to 
- e found, but Dr. Scheil discovers them everywhere, 

and i is sometimes led astray by the meaning of an 
_ Assyrian word which, without any reason, he be- 
_ lieves to have been borrowed by the non-Semitic 
- Elamites. Nor has he always recognized the 
Bears that occur in the texts. Thus ‘the river 
Pirin’ is turned into ‘the country of Amespirin’ ; 
and ‘the god Kirissa, the lord of the Little River,’ 
into ‘ Kirissana, Tepti, the fathers, the sons.’ 

But we must not be ungrateful to a work 
which has put into our hands the rich stores of 
linguistic and historical spoil obtained by the 
excavations of M. de Morgan, and has placed 
them before us with French lucidity and conscien- 
tious labour. The photographic reproductions 
of the inscriptions leave nothing to be desired, 
and the elaborate index of words enables us 
to control without difficulty the translations pro- 
posed by the editor. M. Jéquier has added a 
description of the site of Malamir, where, however, 
he is mistaken in saying that it was from here that 
the Elamite contracts, now in the British Museum, 
have come. I suppose he alludes to those which 
I have published in the Recueil de Travaux, since 
the British Museum contains no others; but all 
these were found at Kouyunjik. 


Discoveries in Eastern Palestine. 


In the Sttsungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, vol. cxliv., Professor Musil 
has published the first instalment of his account of 


of the very interesting fortress called Quseir 
| which he discovered in the desert, eastward of 


an. It is Beats onthe with a des 


Moab and the Pilgrims’ route, and to which he — 
paid two visits. The walls and domes of the cham- 
bers inside it are decorated with well-preserved — 
and really artistic frescoes, photographs of some of 
which are given. From their subjects it would 
seem that the fortress belongs to the later period of 
the Roman empire, when art was passing into its 
Byzantine phase, but was still pagan. The fact is 
of considerable interest, as Quseir “Amra forms 
one of a series of fortresses which have been 
carefully examined by Professor Musil. He notes 
that they constitute a chain which once separated 
the cultivated land from the desert, and in the 
architecture of some of them Perso- Byzantine 
influence may be detected. His own view appears 
to be that their builders were ‘the powerful chiefs 
of the Beni Ghassan.’ 

In any case, a most interesting group of struc- 
tures has been made known, the wonderful state 
of preservation of which is explained by their 
situation. In one of them, that called El-Kharani, 
Professor Musil found remains of Greek inscriptions. 
The discovery and exploration of them, however, 
was attended with considerable danger and hard- 
ship. The country is infested by mutually hostile 
tribes of Bedawin, and only a scholar like Professor 
Musil, who can travel as an Arab, and is in fact 
‘blood-brother’ of an Arab chief, could have 
ridden through it. 

The journeys to “‘Amra and its sister fortresses 
formed only part of a systematic exploration of 
the whole unknown or little known district which 
lies to the east of Moab. The work of exploration 
was commenced by Professor Musil in 1896, and it 
is still unfinished, as the old Midianitish territory of 
El-Hegr has still to be explored. But meanwhile 
the desert between the Dead Sea and El-‘Arish in 
the north and El“Aqaba in the south has been 
mapped out, and this first instalment of the 
traveller’s results will be followed by two more 
volumes on Moab and Edom, illustrated by maps, 
plans, and photographs. Future volumes will deal 
with the ethnology of Arabia Petreea and the 
Nabathean inscriptions. 


Tue nature of the concept ‘ weeks,’ which occurs 
in the difficult passage Dn 947, still continues 
to be somewhat obscure, in spite of all the investi- 
gations of bygone centuries. Hence I may be 
. permitted the attempt to shed some light upon the 
term. 

1. The first feature that marks the peculiar 
nature of these ‘weeks’ is found in the circum- 
stance that they are an exact counterpart of the 
expression shii‘im (‘seventy’) of Jer 251 || 2919, 
as is expressly noted in Dn 9”. For it is a hitherto 
unexplained fact that the plural of the Hebrew word 
for ‘week’ occurs in the form shadé‘im only in the 
Book of Daniel, and that six times (9? 25ab. 26 
10?» 86), whereas the plural everywhere else in the 
O.T. (Ex 347, Nu 2876, Dt 169-1016 Jer 524, 
Ezk 4571, 2 Ch 88) is shabm@‘dth. Perhaps the 
circumstance that the consonants (o'yaw) of the 
Hebrew word shib‘im (‘seventy’) could be pointed 
also with the vowels of shadi‘im (‘weeks’) is the 
principal ground of the change of the word shid‘im 
(Jer 25" || 291°, Dn 9?) into shabé‘im (Dn 974#-), 
But it may be that a contributory cause was also 
the further circumstance that the number of days 
in a week, namely seven, was itself again a round 
as well as a sacred number (cf. my art. ‘Number’ 
in vol. ili. of Hastings’ D.B.). A third motive 
which led to the multiplying of those ‘seventy’ 
(Jer 251 || 29!°, Dn 9?) by ‘seven,’ may have lain 
in the circumstance noted by Professor Bevan in 
his admirable work, 4 Short Commentary on 
Daniel (ad loc.), that the Israelites, according to 
Ly 2618-21. 24.28 were to be punished ‘seven times’ 
for their sins. 

2. These ‘weeks’ are to be taken as actual 
sevens. This follows (a) from examining the first 
seven ‘weeks.’ For these are reckoned, in all 
probability, from the first going forth of the word 
contained in Jer 251! || 291, ze. from ¢. 606 B.C. 
(Jer 251) down to the entrance upon the stage of 
history of the anointed (Is 451") prince Cyrus, ze. 
558 Bc. It is extremely likely that what the 
author of the Book of Daniel looked back to was 
the prophecy of Jer 251113 || 2910, for it is there 
that we find both the word ‘seventy’ (Dn 9?) and 
the expression ‘bring back’ (wm, Jer 29> Dn 
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The ‘Weeks’ of | Daniel, 


By Proressor Ep. Konic, D.D., Bonn. 
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9%), Further, the ‘going forth’ of this proph 
took place Jdefore the Chaldean conquest ¢ 
Jerusalem, and even its epistolary communication 
(Jer 29!) was prior to that date. Hence there 
is less probability in the method favoured by 
Professor J. D. Prince in his Critical Commentary 
on the Book of Daniel (1899), p. 159, who reckons ~ 
the first seven ‘weeks’ from 586 B.c., appealing to 
2 Ch 361921, In the latter passage, however, what 
is in view is the ‘seventy years’ of Jer 25" and 
not the ‘seventy weeks.’ But even if Prince’s way 
of reckoning should be preferred, the first seven 
‘weeks’ are to be understood as 49 years, namely 
from 586 to 537 B.C., the latter being the year 
when Cyrus’ edict of liberation was issued.—(d) 
That the ‘weeks’ of Dn 9% are meant to be 
sevens, follows no less from an examination of the 
last ‘week,’ which covers the period 171-164 B.C. 
This point need not be further insisted upon, as 
it has quite recently been thoroughly cleared up 
by Canon Driver in the very exhaustive excursus 
he devotes to Dn 9747 in his excellent Commen- 
tary on Daniel (‘Cambridge Bible’ Series, 1900). 
—(c) It is true that the 62 ‘ weeks’ lying between 
must be regarded a non-chronological expression _ 
for the period from Cyrus down to the murder of 
the legitimate high priest Onias 111. (2 Mac 4%). 
This high priest, who was murdered by Andronicus 
in the year 171, is in all probability the ‘anointed 
one’ of Dn 9%, for the term mashiah is used of 
Aaron in Ly 43: 5-16 615 (cf. 2110, Ps 133), and in 
Dn 97 it is said ‘no one was to him,’ z.e. he had, 
in the judgment of the Hasideeans, no legitimate 
successor in Jason or Menelaus. Thus the 62 
‘weeks’ are a non-chronological expression. But 
we note also elsewhere that chronological materials 
are ranged under the rule ofanidea. For instance, 
there are the 70 or 72 peoples enumerated in the 
list of Gn 10; the 70 descendants of Jacob who 
migrated to Egypt (Gn 4677, Ex 15); the 7o 
descendants of Noah (1 Ch 158) and of Abraham 
(vv.79-42) ; the thrice 14 generations which are 
reckoned from Abraham to Christ (Mt 1727), At 
all events, it is an undeniable fact that the later 
Jews at times show themselves inexact in defining 
periods of time. Are not the twenty years between 
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ne in THE Exposrrory TIMES, x. 
Nay, even to biblical writers chrono- 


¢ 124 the sojourn of Israel in Egypt lasted 430 
j -and—a circumstance which has not yet 
en observed—this statement of the M.T. is 
proved by the 390+ 40 years of Ezk 4°! to be the 
original one, as compared with the LXX of Ex 
240, But according to Gal 3!” the 430 years 
covered rather the whole period from the covenant 
with Abraham down to the giving of the Law at 
Sinai. 
3. These ‘weeks’ are not ‘labourers’ weeks’ of 
six days. This hypothesis is maintained by Mr. 
_ Buchanan Blake, both in his very readable work 
How to read the Prophets, vol. v. ad Joc., and ina 
‘friendly letter I received from him some time ago. 
‘his attempt at a new explanation of the ‘weeks ‘ 
‘of Dn 9 is not so much as touched on by Canon 
Driver in his very instructive excursus. It may 
thus be of interest to the readers of the present 
periodical to hear what it appears to me must be 
the judgment passed on Mr. Blake’s theory. 

He supports his view, first of all, by the assertion 
that the product of 70x 6, namely 420, actually 
brings us down from 588 to 168 B.C. This argu- 
ment is almost fascinating, but it cannot be 
regarded as decisive. For, in the first place, there 
is the possibility that the circumstance just men- 
tioned is fortuitous. Secondly, the context of 
Dn 92427 demands that ‘the going forth of the 
commandment to bring back,’ etc. (9%) be taken as 
the starting-point in reckoning the ‘ weeks.’ Now 
the ‘going forth’ of this promise was Jeremiah’s 
announcement regarding the 70 years (Dn 9”), and 
this took place in the fourth year of king Jehoiakim 
(Jer 25!*), de. about 606 B.C. 

In the second place, Mr. Blake appeals to the 
circumstance that in Dn 9?*?” the word yamim, 
‘days,’ is wanting with shabiiim, but is read in 
10%. But this difference is no evidence of the 
correctness of his theory. It proves nothing more 
than that in 92427 a different kind of ‘weeks’ is 
intended from that in 10%, namely, in the first case 
‘weeks’ of years, and in the other ‘weeks’ of days. 
This difference would support Mr. Blake’s view 
only if in 10% the mwmber of days was specified. 


appears to have been a point of secondary | 
According to the Massoretic text of 


Mr. Blake cites the | 
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But the Sabbath does not cease on that accoun! 
be part of his year. 


1898, ad Joc.) that in Is 2116 ‘years of scrimp 
measure’ are to be understood. Is there any 
likelihood that the attribute ‘labour’ or ‘ hireling,’ 
which is attached to ‘years,’ is meant to describe 
the years guantitatively? Surely it is much more 
natural to take it qualitatively. In this way 
all the four O.T. passages are. explained, where 
the expression YY is connected with the notion 
of time. In Lv 255° the words ‘as the days of 
an hireling’? mean ‘as if one had to do with the 
reckoning of a particular number of days’ service 
by a hired labourer.’ Is 16 expresses the idea 
‘three years, which are as full of toil and struggle 
as the years of a hired labourer or soldier.’ 
[Marti, in the Kurzer Hacom., 1900, ad loc, . 
suggests that it was customary to hire mercenary 
soldiers for a period of three years. This, how- 
ever, is very questionable. The number ‘three’ 
is here probably a round number, as in many 
other passages cited in my S#listh, etc., Pp. 52. 
In like manner, in Is 2116 what is meant is simply 
years full of labour and want (cfivvd eT 
Finally, ‘the days of an hireling’ in Job wtb are 
plainly toilsome and anxious days. None of the 
four passages contains any indication that ‘years’ 
of an hireling are of a different /ength from the 
years of other people. And what holds good 
of the two expressions ‘years of an hireling’ 
(Is 16! 211°) and ‘days of an hireling’ (Lv 25°, 
Job 72) would hold good also of ‘weeks of an 
hireling’ if such were mentioned in “Dn ‘9% 
They would zotf be distinguished guantitatively 
from the weeks of other people, they would be 
simply toilsome and anxious weeks, such as Goethe 
describes in the lines— 


Tages Arbeit, Abends Gaste, 

Saure Wochen, frohe Feste. 
But the notion of a ‘labourer’s week’ is not found 
at all in Dn 922’, but simply the term ‘week’ 
(shabia‘, plur. shabé‘im), and there are two further 
circumstances which show that this simple ex- 
pression could indicate nothing other than a period 


of seven days (or years). I refer to the phonetic 


labourer, to be sure, does not work on the Sabl th. Pe 


| be pa For the same reason there is 
no probability in Kittel’s view (Kgf exeg. Hdb., 


a 
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and etymological connexion between shadia’, 
‘week,’ and the Hebrew for ‘seven’ (sheba‘, fem. 
shif'a). Any one who used skadéa‘ would be 
directly reminded of ‘seven,’ and it cannot be 
doubted, further, that shadiéa‘ and sheba‘ are derived 
from one and the same root.—For all the above 
reasons I am unable to accept of the very interest- 
ing theory of Mr. Blake. 

Perhaps the question may be on the lips of not 
- a few of my readers whether the ‘weeks ’ of 
Dn 9727 point to the time of Christ. My reply is, 
No. The justification for this negative answer is 
really contained in my previous observations, to 
which I may be permitted to add the following. 
The clearest evidence that the author of Dn 924-27 
had not the time of our Lord in view is found in 
his statement that the offerings in the temple are 
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to be suspended during the second half of the last 


‘week’ (v.27>)—a statement which implies that the _ 


sacrificial cultus, which existed in the temple at 
Jerusalem before this last ‘ week,’ is to be resumed 
after this period. On the other hand, our Saviour 
has ‘accomplished an eternal redemption’ by 
giving Himself a ransom for many (Mt 2078, 1 Co 
5’, Heg?”). And are we to grieve that the ‘ weeks’ 
of Dn 9-27 do not come down to the Christian 
era? No, we may rejoice on that account, For 


if Jesus Christ had come upon the scene at the __ 


actual termination of these seventy ‘weeks,’ it 
might have been said that Jesus of Nazareth 
derived His commission from this circumstance. 
Let us thank God that He has deprived the 
enemies of Christianity of the possibility of 
wielding this weapon against our religion! 


-<=- 
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THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.} 


For some time now it is the Gospels that have 
been passing through the fire. But it is of no 
account to destroy the credibility of the Gospels 
if the credibility of the Acts of the Apostles re- 
mains. For it is not the Gospels themselves that 
matter, it is the gospel that they contain. And 
so long as the Book of the Acts of the Apostles is 
allowed to testify to the facts contained in the 
Gospels, especially to the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, there is nothing gained or lost by 
dating the Gospels in the second century. So it 
is to the Acts that unbelieving criticism ever 
returns, 

Professor Chase is well aware of the strategical 
importance of the Acts of the Apostles. And 
when he was appointed Hulsean lecturer for 1900— 
1901 he determined to make the credibility of the 
Acts of the Apostles his subject. It is a subject 
that demands minute investigation. Dr. Chase 
knew that it would not be easily handled in 
lectures. But he could not have been uncon- 
scious that he possessed the gift of combining 


\ Lhe Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles. By Frederick 
Henry Chase, D.D. Macmillan. 


accuracy with lucidity of statement, and he no 
doubt promised himself, if not his audience, that 
when he published the lectures he would supply 
all the proofs and processes in footnotes. In 
reality the footnotes are not numerous. The 
lectures themselves contain the whole argument 
for the credibility of the Acts. It is the most 
convincing presentation of the evidence in the 
English language outside the Dictionaries. 

Dr. Chase is not an advocate at all costs. He 
does not believe in the traditional account of the 
Acts because it is traditional. Examining the 
whole of the evidence for himself, he rejects not 
a few points that tradition has both handed down 
and held essential. His attitude to the whole 
subject indeed is different from that of tradition, 
for he knows that the early Christian writings did 
not come into existence as tradition has asserted. 
But his detachment makes his investigation at 
least as thorough as it would have been, and his 
results much more acceptable. If he is even 
provokingly suspicious of the apostolic miracles, 
it is the more convincing when he finds the evi- 
dence for the miraculous Call of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles to be irresistible. 
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ook Dr. Newman Smyth is at his 
pject is congenial. His interest in 
aS gT¢ with his devotion to its study. His 

‘in its sweep and its certainty could not 

be stronger. His subject is evolution. He 
ies it from the infinitesimal biological dot that 
s itself from the most powerful microscope 
ht up to the personality of St. Paul, wzthout 
a gap. Even the inanimate passes into the ani- 
mate without outside interference or intervention 
_ —though Dr. Smyth cannot tell how. 
Te Is Dr. Newman Smyth become a rationalist, 
_ then? By no means. There is intelligence in 
¥ he whole process, and it is intelligence which 
"knows to adapt means to ends with perfect nicety. 
- £Yesterday,’ relates Kepler the astronomer, ‘when 
weary with writing, and my mind quite dusty with 
considering the atoms, I was called to supper, and 
ia salad I had asked for was set before me. “It 
seems then, I said, that if pewter dishes, leaves of 
lettuce, grains of salt, drops of vinegar and oil, 
and slices of eggs, had been floating about in the 
air from all eternity, it might at last happen by 
chance that there would come a salad.” ‘“‘ Yes,” 
said my wife, “ but not so nice and well dressed as 
this of mine is.”’ 

That intelligence is God. No less will do, for 
the evolutionary process refuses to stop until it 
has reached God. But the noticeable matter is 
that God puts St. Paul into an anemone or even 
into a handful of white sea-sand. And He does 
not need to watch St. Paul working his way out of 
the sea-sand and introduce life here and con- 
sciousness there. It is all in the sea-sand at the 
beginning. How wonderful is nature, seen under 
the process of evolution! In wisdom hast Thou 
made it all. 

But what about the Fall? Well, the truth is, 
evolution is not always forward. This is the in- 
explicable in science, as it has been in theology 
since the world began. When we have got to man 
and found the freedom of the will at work, it is 
not so hard to understand that there might be an 
occasional back-set to the evolutionary process, or 
even such a ‘jog’ as ‘maist ruined aide? The 
mystery is in the way this disturbance works: back- 
wards. What have the brutes to do with it? Dr. 


By Newman Smyth. 


1 Through Science to Faith. 
Clarke. 
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| Newman Smyth repudiates (tacitly) Dr. 
linger’s terrible pictures of the suffering of the 
| lower creation, and holds by Dr. Russel Wallace, 
| who believes it is mostly an imagination of ours. 
Still the mystery remains, why the creature should 
groan and travail in pain at all, especially why if | 4 
it is on man’s account. vine 

‘But there are certain things which we consider 
signs of degeneracy, and they are not. Death is 
the chief of them—physical death. The fear of 
death is a mark of human degeneracy, a primitive 
consequence of man’s sin. But death itself is one 
of the most necessary and most beneficent gifts of 
an all-wise and all-loving Creator. It is not a 


sign or consequence of degeneracy, it is a means 
rather of the rejuvenescence and enrichment i ¢ 


» 
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life. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


An edition of George Meredith is not a neces- 
sity like a Bible Dictionary. It has therefore been 
for most of us a desire rather than a possession. 
But the publishers of Meredith have now brought 
him so near, and made him even so tempting, by 
cheapness and beauty, that it is possible for many 
of us to turn the tables on ‘the vanity of human 
wishes’ and see the volumes stand on our own 
shelves waiting our own convenience. 

And no one need be ashamed of George Mere- ~ 
dith. The rage for romance needs checking, and 
we may consider with sincerity whether we could 
not check it by example. Christianity is non- 
indulgence. It is here that indulgence is most 
successful with some of us, sending our Chris- 
tianity asleep, or even into the grave of incom- 
petency. We have had our arguments. The 
knowledge of men and women, even bad men and 
women, was so necessary to the teacher of ethics 
and religion—the worse the men and women, 
said our argument, the more necessary that we 
should know them; for we can all be Calvinists 
when it suits us. But the arguments have not 
arrested the incompetency. And we might con- 
sider. 

But George Meredith is apart. It is not the 
self-indulgent who read George Meredith. And 
the argument that life has to be seen, and seen in 
novels, holds good with him. It is actually applic- 
able. To which has to be added this fact, that 
George Meredith does not blunt the appetite 


i + for he ‘wholesome and the clean. 


through, even that does not make him dangerous. 


down. There are those who worship at the shrine 
of Thomas Hardy—it is Baal-worship; let them 
choose George Meredith this day. 

The new edition, we said, was cheap and 
charming. Messrs. Constable know that George 


Meredith must select his audience, for the thou- 


sands who indulge in novel-reading will not have 

patience with him. So their enterprise is most 
commendable. A ‘fine set’ every one exclaims, 
seeing it on the shelf. Yet finer, we add, as a 
book to go railway travelling on, so small is it in 
size, so fair is the type even in the largest of the 
volumes, the thinness of the paper making all that 
possible. 


THE INTEGRITY OF SCRIPTURE! 


There is just one John Smithin Scotland. This 
is he. His friends have wondered what has 
sent him into open conflict with the popular 
scholarship of the day. He has no enemies, 
and this book will make none. But its attitude 
is unexpected, for Dr. Smith has read the 
books, and he lifts his hand to strike, not to 
beat the air. What is it that has sent him 
to the front who hates war with Quaker fervour, 
and says so? It cannot be, it plainly is not, the 
‘integrity of Scripture’ in the old use of the 
phrase. 
Scripture said, ‘If your science—your geology, 
astronomy, archeology, criticism, and what not— 
does not agree with Scripture, it is the worse for 
your science.’ Dr. Smith knows better than say 
that. He knows that if the Bible touches as- 
tronomy, or even criticism, it must be judged where 


it touches by the astronomy and the criticism of 


every age, and no theory of inspiration can save 
it. He would no more dream of setting the Bible 
before the modern critic and saying, ‘Thus far 
shalt thou go,’ than he would approve the priests 
who set it before Galileo and condemned his as- 


The Integrity of Scripture. By the Rev. John Smith, 
M.A.,D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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ee Point of inteliectial worship are gone 


For wherever worship elevates, it should be per- 
formed. The difference between Jehovah and Baal 
: was just there—the one lifted up, the other dragged 


The old defenders of the integrity of 


tronomy. He ‘kaow dati i 
faithful to the Bible and to God ate E 
muove. 
What is it,then? It is, we think, that Dr. 
Smith and the critics have their minds on differ 
things in the Bible. 


matter of pursuit Dr. John Smith has all the glory. 


But the critics have some room for the sole of © 


their feet even in the Bible. And it is clear that 


the utmost zeal for the integrity of the religion of 
the Bible need never come into conflict with the 
Dr. Smith is absorbed in the 


science of the Bible. 


religion of the Bible. He sees nothing else in it. 


And in these days when so many who ought to be 


preachers of the religion of the Bible are spending 
their time with its science, we rejoice exceedingly 
in his whole-hearted devotion to what is first and 
last in Bible study. 


ZWINGLI.? 


There is a wealth of literature as well as art 
about the series called ‘ Heroes, of the Reforma- 
tion’ which ought to set it apart from others and 
make it desirable. The authors have been chosen 
with great care. They have been historians who 
could write well. And no expense or trouble has 
been considered too much to get the most ac- 
curate and interpretative illustrations, of which 
every volume is full. 

The latest volume is written for the most part 
by the general editor of the series. We say ‘for 
the most part,’ because there is a chapter on the 
History of Switzerland before the Reformation by 
Professor Vincent of Johns Hopkins University, 
and one on Zwingli’s theology by Professor Foster 
of the University of California. 

Professor Jackson has the biography of Zwingli 
to write. He writes it historically, rarely staying 
his hand from the narrative to make a reflexion. 
The history is itself the best biography. ‘This is 
what Zwingli did and said, this is how he suffered 
and fought—what do you think of him? it does 
not matter what I think.’ It is the best kind 
of biography. For if the man i a hero, you 
see that he is a hero, and you never forget it. 
Zwingli is a hero. Are they not all heroes, as they 
call them in this series, these men of the Reforma- 


* Huldreich Zwinglt. 


By Samuel Macaulay Jackson. 
Putnams. 


‘The critics have their minds — 
on its science, Dr. Smith has his on its religion. — 
The religion of the Bible is the Bible, and as a_ 
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they were greater men. They were indeed 
true successors of the early Christians— 
at in theology, but greater in life, and greatest 
f all in death. 

_ There are many ‘Heroes of the Reformation’ 
to come yet. This is but the fifth, The volumes 
are most handsome in their uniform binding, but 
we desire their continuance for the inside rather 
than the outside appearance. 


BROOKS BY THE TRAVELLER’S WAY. 
By J. H. Jowett, M.A. (A//enson).—Crowds go to 
hear Mr. Jowett preach, they say. Were we 
_ within reach we should go too. For he touches 
» us with these sermons. The cold page does not 
keep him from touching us. And it is the touch 
of life. He is a spiritual channel, grace flows from 
his lips, there is no resisting the healing eloquence 
of his words. When the very majesty of the 
gospel is fitted into the necessities of the daily life 
with such art of moving, mastering language, who 
can resist it? 


AIDS TO PRACTICAL RELIGION. 
(Cassell).—Under this title has been published a 
volume of selections from the writings of the 
present Bishop of Ripon. The selections have 
been made by the Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D. And 
that is to say that they have been made with 
experienced judgment and out of the largest 
possible range of material. Some passages have 
not appeared in book form before. For their 
purpose—and the title expresses their purpose 
admirably—these selections are most suitable. 
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THE TEMPLE BIBLE (Dent). — Few 
publishers know the secret of attractiveness so 
well as Messrs. Dent. Their range of publication 
is wide, and there must be variety in its worth. 
But there is never a failure in outward charm. 
The Temple Bible is sure to be chosen out of a 
multitude of commentaries simply because each 
volume is so beautiful. And yet there is worth 
along with the beauty. Two volumes which 


_ But we have made a mistake to forget | 


by Professor Bartlet (both of ners. 


—carry as much scholarship as sit is ‘pase = 


pack into their space. 


_ THE CENTURY BIBLE (/ack)—Small as 


they are and of little promise, dainty in appear- 


ance and seeming to be made more for ornament 
than use, this series of commentaries will yet take 
its place among the most scholarly expositions, 
and will advance the science of the interpretation 
of Scripture. The two latest volumes fall into 
the ranks with the earliest and give the series 
additional strength. They expound some of the 
Pauline Epistles—Thessalonians and Galatians, by 
Professor Adeney himself; Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philemon, and Philippians, by Mr. G. Currie 
Martin. One or two of the series are already the 
very first we turn to when we look for a fee 
interpretation of a difficult text. 


The latest issue of Messrs. Rivington’s ‘Oxford 
Church Text Books’ is the Zhe Church, its 
Ministry and Authority, by Principal Darwell 
Stone. No subject presents such difficulties at 
present to a conscientious learned Anglican. Mr. 
Stone is definite and decided enough in his 
Anglicanism, but he is most courteous, almost 
conciliatory, in his statement of it. Weare on the 
edge of a new world of thought here; Mr. Stone 
feels it—we feel it as we read him. Is it a union 
of forces in one great army against the foe, so 
confident and contemptuous to-day? Or is it 
still to be divided forces, suspicion, and some- 
times civil war? 


FELICIA SKENE OF OXFORD: A 
MEMOIR. By E. C. Rickards (Murray).—The 
interest of this book is in the record it contains of 
Felicia Skene’s good works in Oxford. She ‘went 
about doing good.’ And it is a deep, lasting 
interest. There are many, thank God, of the 
wealthy and well-born who give themselves in our 
day to good works. But Felicia Skene was so 
identified with one sphere of labour, and spent 
herself with such unstinting goodwill upon it, 
that she stands apart from the multitude of women 
who will reap the crown of life, and deserves even 
here the honour of this glowing memoir. Her 
work was among the prisoners. Its record is 
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a terrible revelation. But it is a revelation with 
its bright side as well as its dark side, and we see 
the ‘compass’ of human nature—Felicia Skene 
at the one end of the scale, Mrs. H , who 
‘represented herself as a model of virtue, and has 
been a villainous old wretch for years,’ at the other. 

But there is another interest. It gathers round 
Sir Walter Scott. For Sir Walter Scott and 
_ Felicia Skene’s father were closest friends, as one 
may read in Marmion. And the whole family 
tradition carries the flavour of Scottish chivalry 
and romance. It is very fine to see this strain in 
Felicia herself. But it is finer to see its heathen 
elements melt away or become transfigured in the 
love of Christ. The book is altogether a success. 
And Mr. Murray has added so many portraits 
that one easily makes the acquaintance of the 
whole romantic family. 


A BOOK OF SECRETS. By Horatio W. 
Dresser (Puinams).—The thoughts so nakedly 
uttered in this book are human thoughts, else 
they could not be understood. The writing is 
severe and straining. There is no illustration or 
other relief. It is like hearing argumentative 
sermons for hours on end. But the thoughts 
redeem all, They are simple, ordinary, level with 
life. They touch the humanity in us. They are 
not mystical, nor scientific, nor critical, they are 
just human. That is the secret of all their secrets, 
the secret of Mr. Dresser’s invariable success. 


Another volume has been issued by the Vir 
Publishing Co. of the ‘Self and Sex’ Series. Its 
title is, What a Woman of Forty-five ought to know ; 
its author is Mrs. Drake, M.D. 


THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF PRAYER. 
By W. Hay M. H. Aitken (Wells Gardner).—The 
devotional writer often lacks knowledge of men, 
the practical writer often fails of true confidence 
in God. Mr. Aitken has had unrivalled experience 
of men, and he waits upon God unceasingly. No 
simpler, no more sincere or penetrating guide to 
the practice of prayer has been written in our day. 
If Mr. Aitken had chosen, he might, by adopting 
an old-fashioned style and ending his tenses in -e¢Z, 
have taken his place among the devotional classics 
at once. He will yet take his place. Meantime 
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he writes, as did the prophets, and all the classical 
writers, for his own age. And is there anything 
that needs to be urged more earnestly upon the 
present generation than the practice of prayer? 


RELIGION AND MORALITY. By the Rev. | 
James J. Fox, S.T.D. (New York: Young).—This — 
volume contains a dissertation written for the 
doctorate in theology at the Catholic University of 
America. It will not do to say that it deserved 
publication. Rather ought it to be said that its 
great practical subject has been sensibly enriched 
by its publication, and even advanced a step 
towards its final comprehension. The book is a 
large one, the style is direct ; there is ample space, 
and no space is lost: thus the subject receives 
adequate treatment. It is divided into three parts. 
The first part contains a short statement of the 
idea of religion, its universality, and its origin. 
The second is historical. The religions of Assyria 
and Babylonia, of Egypt, of India, Persia, China, 
Arabia, Greece, and Rome are sketched, and the 
conclusion is reached that belief in a religious 
sanction for conduct is common to all forms of 
religion ; and it is this religious sanction which has 
everywhere held men together and made social 
existence possible. But, apart from revelation, — 
morality has been before religion. It has not 
been religion that has said to the nations of the 
world, ‘This do and thou shalt live’; the neces- 
sity of right conduct having been seen, the sanction 
of religion has afterwards been sought for it. It is 
only revelation, by saying ‘God is love,’ that has 
placed religion before morality, and made known 
both what to do and how to do it. The third 
part of the book is doctrinal. It deals with 
revelation. It places religion first, and then ex- 
pounds the text, ‘If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.’ 


The books of the month include—Professor 
Harnack and his Oxford Critics, by T. Bailey 
Saunders (Williams & Norgate) ; Francis E. Clark, 
by W. Knight Chaplin (Melrose); Dazly, A Help 
to Family Prayer, by C. F. Harford Battersby 
(Marshall Brothers); Zowards the Sunrising, by 
J. G. Greenhough, M.A. (Stockwell) ; Just in 
Time, by W. Sampson (Stockwell); Zhe Epistle of 
Psenosiris, by A. Deissmann (Black). 
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o one of Professor Nestle’s questions, 
lish Dictionary dates its first reference 


French giu, gyu, giue, earlier juteu, juiu, jueu. The 
a does not appear.to have been dropped by the 
Latin. | J. A. Cross. 

«, Leeds. 
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Emmaus’ Wistaken for a Person. 
Mr. A. Sourer, in the note thus inscribed in 
Tue Exposirory Times for June, is right, so far 
as my knowledge goes, that there is no trace of 
_ this mistake ‘iz any Greek manuscript.’ But he 
ought to have added that this mistake was possible, 
and probably occasioned, by the reading évépar in 
~ the Greek Codex D for 7) évoya of the rest of the 
MSS. Compare my Jxtroduction to the Textual 


| Criticism, p. 121 f., where I discuss these Greek | 


and Latin readings. Es. NESTLE. 


; Maulbronn, 

b a 

x , 

4 Ehe Rivers of Mamascus. 


___ As Iam on a visit to this place, I have been look- 
ing over my paper in the February number of 
Tur Expository Times, and notice two or three 
things that require correction. Firstly, “dm 
Funduk ought to be ’Aim Barada; the former 
spring is higher up the valley, and most of its 
waters are used up in the plain of Zebedani. 
Secondly, for easf, on p. 216, under the headings 
Nahr Kanawat and Nahr Banias, read south; and 
for western, under heading Taura, p. 217, read 
northern. Thirdly, Daiwané ought to be Dairané, 
and Mezzaweh ought to be Mezzawé. 

E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 


Damascus, April 1902. 
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fe Locus Classicus for the 
Incarnation overfooked, 


Srupents of the New Testament cannot have 
failed to observe that Christology in the Gospels 
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and Comment 


_ grammar and sense 1 aay aaa 


ify ee 
SS Ee ae ag itty ii3 pat al 
presents two different aspects of developmer 
Whereas the Synoptists start from de/oz, 1 
Jesus as a man, and follow Him thr 


| successive stages of His life up to His rise to. : 
heavenly glory and full divinity, the Fourth Gospel 


seems to start from adove, by representing Jesus 
as a Divine Being possessing and manifesting, at 
the very outset, all the fulness of God. In the 
Synoptists Christ is regarded as a man in whom 
God, or the spirit of God, dwells, and who, after 
His probation on earth, is raised by God to 
heavenly glory; in the Fourth Gospel He is re- 
garded as a heavenly Spiritual Being, the highest 
after God, who has assumed flesh, and who after 
His work on earth returns to heaven.! It is this 
latter aspect of the Incarnation that will form the 
subject of the present paper, my object being to 
examine the doctrine and adduce what I believe is 
a new and important passage hitherto overlooked. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation is indeed im- 
plied through the whole of the Fourth Gospel 
(cf. especially 118 318% 639 50F. 58. 6), which represents 
Jesus as dwelling on earth in the shape of a human 
being labouring under hunger (4° #4), thirst (47 ® 
19°), fatigue (4°), grief (11°), fear (1277), hesitation 
(78), etc.; but the act of His Incarnation, 2.e. the 
act by which the spiritual Christ decame a man, is 
believed to underlie 114 ‘and the Word became 
flesh’ (xal 6 Adyos oapE éyévero), where the term 
Word is alleged to be identical with that contained 
in the opening sentence of the Gospel (11): ‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and was God.’ Again, the spiritual pre- 
existence or pre-incarnate state of Christ is not 
explicitly stated, but we are left to infer it from 
Certain passages (e.g. rif 18 gis SIM 688. 88. 42. 46, 
50-51, 58.62 1628 175) which, in some cases, defy 
It is this pre- — 
incarnate existence of Christ and the act of His 
Incarnation that we have to investigate here. 

In a previous article published in the Zectschrift 
fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (February 1901) 
—of which article THE Expository TIMEs gave a 
summary and a review in last March and December 
respectively—I have shown that the Logos in the 
opening sentences of the Fourth Gospel does not 

1So Harnack, in his History of Dogma, p. 188f., sum- 
marized by James Orr, Zhe Progress of Dogma, p. 76, 


mean the Incarnate Word or the Son of God, but ‘é 


that it echoes the cosmogonic word which God, 
after creating heaven and earth, uttered in calling 
the world into existence. I further showed that 
the language employed in the Prologue of the 
Fourth Gospel has no direct bearing on Philo’s 
parallel language, but that both he and the 
evangelist had in view the same historic event, 
the well-known account of cosmogony recorded in 
the Book of Genesis. I further pointed out that 
the unmistakable coincidence in the language 
used by the evangelist and Philo respectively was 
due to the identity of the subject, and that while 
Philo is concerned especially or exclusively with 
the whole account of Genesis, discoursing, com- 
menting, and speculating upon it in the interest of 
his race, the evangelist, being little concerned with 
Jewish beliefs and institutions, considers only the 
opening verses of Genesis as a historic event well 
known to his readers, and utilizes it as a suitable 
and appropriate introduction to his subject. 

Now there are three ways of reporting a story 
or a well-known event. We may reproduce it 
faithfully, taking it in a Zteral sense, without passing 
critical comments upon it: this is the case with 
the writer of the Book of Genesis ;—-then we may 
interpret the story in a speculative or allegoric 
sense, a method very popular in Greco-Roman 
times, especially among Neoplatonic and Judzo- 
Alexandrine philosophers: this is the case with 
Philo, the trained Jewish philosopher ; — then, 
again, we may interpret the story in a godly spirit 
or in a spiritual and ethical sense: this is the case 
with the writer of the Fourth Gospel, who inter- 
prets the subject of cosmogony in a sfizitual sense, 
and so attaches a spiritual and ethical meaning to 
the language of the story. Hence the words Adyos, 
mdvta (kdcpos), Coy, pds, oxoria, found in the 
exordium, then dpros, tpopy, vdwp, matnp, vids, 
dydrn, vads, and many other terms constantly 
recurring in the Gospel, are used in a sfivitual or 
metaphoric sense. It is in this spiritual principle, 
then, that we must approach the Prologue and try 
to disclose its true purport. Before doing so, 
however, it will be expedient and necessary to 
clear up two points which otherwise would impede 
our investigation. 

Though accepting the Old Testament ‘Scrip- 
ture’ in a sense, our evangelist does not exhibit 
a thorough knowledge of its contents. He even 
regards the system, on the whole, especially as in- 


he cere so ether to ac oil some ep: ate 
argument of his, such as the Messiahship of c 
(cf, 146 216 314 p80f. 45M 487 7 297M. y 3) ; or in or 
to correct or even disprove it, as in cases referring 
to Moses (e.g. 17 682 7"). 

The other point requiring elucidation is ores 
grammatical nature, and refers to 1%, that is, to che 4 
first instance introducing the account about John 
the Baptist. ‘There was (R.V. came) a man sent 
from God ; his name was John.’ The Greek text 
in all editions, both common and critical, give the 
reading éyévero dvOpwros, darectadpévos Tapa Oeov" 
dvoua aird “Iwdv(v)ys. True, one of our leading 
uncial codices, D*, for @eod reads xvpiov, but, 
even if adopted, this reading would not materially 
affect the sense. On the other hand, x* D*, our 
leading authorities of the so-called Western 6-text, 
as well as Irenzeus, after Oeod (D* xvpiov) insert jy, 
which is very important, especially if considered in 
its bearing on the context. For in the first place 
the words zapa Oeot undoubtedly belong not to 
éyévero, SO as to mean ‘there was ov came from 
God,’ a construction unanimously rejected by 
editors and critics; it belongs to daeoradpévos, 
‘sent from God.’ Again, all critics are agreed that 
areotaAmevos does not depend upon éyévero, serving 
as its predicative complement,! but that it stands 
by itself. Moreover, this participle of drooréh\Aw 
presents two points of interest for us, in that 
dootéAdXw is more formal, ‘to despatch, mission, 
delegate,’ than wéuzw ‘to send’; and then that 
the participle dreoraApévos acts like a noun, de- 
noting ‘a delegate,’ ‘an envoy,’ ‘an ambassador’ (14 
3°8 gf! (cf. 536), Mt 2387, Lk 13°4 1982, Ac 1017 1111), 
This being so, daeotaApévos zap Oeod means ‘an 
envoy from God.’ As to the other two words pre- 
ceding, they remain isolated, and so give rise to 
doubts as to their real purport and function in the 
context. Now it is manifest that dv@pw7os cannot 
be mistaken, for it always means Zomo, ‘a human 
being,’ ‘a person,’ ‘a man,’ often with the connotation 
of insignificance: ‘somebody’; but the case of 
éyévero is very different. True, the A.V. renders it by 


1 Such a combination, éyévero dmecradpévos, which would 
mean ‘a man became an envoy or delegate,’ and so could 
not be equivalent to dmeorddn, as Chrysostom wishes it to 
be taken, has no parallel (38, Rev 16! are irrelevant) ; 
hence editors and expositors are unanimous in dissociating 
amectahwévos from éyévero. 


. 
| 


or ‘whence,’ as éyévero éyy's, waxpdy, ev, 


for a moment that éyévero here stands for 
By : ‘a man came to pass, happened, occurred,’ 
So there remains only the alternative of taking the 
word in the sense of factus est, became, was made, 
its commonest and most natural meaning. But 
‘who became’ and ‘what decame he’? . Now we 
_ readily see that in the two words éyévero dvOpwros 
the nominative dv@pwros cannot be the subject, 
since in that case éyévero would have émreotadpevos 
for its predicate, a construction which, as we have 
already seen, is unanimously and justly rejected 
by all editors and critics. The only alternative 
left, then, is to read éyévero avOpwros as meaning 
became a man.’ But who or what is it that 
‘became a man’? : 
Let us examine more closely the preceding 
i account and language of the Prologue, always bear- 
ing in mind the principle of spiritual interpretation 
~~ upon which the evangelist goes. Here we are told 
that God’s Word—itself God—was the original 
author of all things, that it created the Life and 
the Light of mankind, but that darkness having 
failed to understand that Light... zt became a 
man. Yes, the Light became a Man (évOpwros), 
—evidently to interpret or reveal the true Life and 
Light, that divine or ‘ spiritual ’ creation which dark- 
ness or ignorance had failed to comprehend. But 
in order to make sure of our interpretation let 
us read the Greek text, and let us at the same time 
emancipate ourselves from the current punctuation 
and verse division which editors have introduced 
as a means of convenience, though in very many 
cases also as a means of confusion. 
"Ev dpxf fv 6 Adyos, Kat 6 Néyos Hv mpos Tov Geov 
at Geds Fv. 6 Adyos obros Hy év dpxy pos tov Oedv. 
aéyra 80 abrod éyévero Kat xwpis abrod éyevero ove 
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1 In this rendering of éyévero by came, the Revisers were 
apparently misled by the succeeding odros #AVev; but this 
RdOev obviously refers to ameoraduévos: having been sent, 
he came. 

2Lk 19; éyévero dvOpwros. . 
irrelevant. 


. & édyueplas ’ABla, is 


kard, mpés, ék, dd.2 Nor could we main- 


évero avOpwros. 

*Areotadpévos raps Oeod fv: * dvopaaird’ 

| ‘In the beginning was the Word (i.e. the cosr 
gonic oracle which God uttered in creating 
world), and that Word was with 


was this Word (i.e. not the literal word as recorded 
and understood in the O.T., but the divine or 
spiritual Word) that was in the beginning with 
God. All things (de. the world in a spiritual 
sense, cf. v.!°) came into being through it (te. 
through the divine Word), and without tt not a 
thing came into being. That which came into being 


thereby (i.e. whatsoever was created by the said 


Word) > was (not matter, but) Life, and this Life 
was the Light of men. Now is the Light shining in 
the darkness, and hath darkness failed to apprehend 
it 2% it became a man. 

‘ There was an envoy from God; his name was 
John 

If this interpretation and exposition of the Pro- 
logue reflect the true meaning and purport of the 
evangelist, many new points come to light and 
deserve consideration. Thus (a) the opening 
Noyos appears once more, beyond all reasonable 
. doubt, to echo the well-known oracular word which, 
according to Gn 15", God uttered (nine times) in 
creating the world; if this Adyos referred to the 
Person of Christ as the pre-existent Son of God, 
the evangelist would have used the term vids. 

(0) V.2 6 Adyos otros ty év apy mpos Tov Oedv 
is not, as commonly and conveniently assumed, a 
tautology, nor an emphatic repetition of v.!, nor 
a combination of the two sentences contained in 


3 Codex H has avrov, similarly the Latin e g (lucem) eam ; 
so, further, Theodoti excerpta, § 8 (ap. Clem. Alex. 969) : kat 
h oxorla avrov ot KaréhaBev, then Clem. Alex. Paed. i. 6, 28 
(p. 115): Kal 70 oKxdros avrov ob KaradauBdve, and ii. 9, 78 
(p. 218): kal 7) oKorla adrov ov KaTadapBdaver (but not i. 
10, 99 [p. 229]: Kal 4 oKorla, dyolv, adTd od KarahapBdver) 5 
then Ephraem Syr. 5: et hae lux in tenebris lucebat, et 
tenebrae ea non vicerunt. 

4So with ~* D* and Irenus. 

5 Here év air@ belongs to the preceding yéyovev, not to 
the following words; the latter construction would imply 
that ‘ whatsoever was created contained life,’ but the author 
insists on the Adyos as the creative agent. 

8 Question and answer, a mode of discourse and narrative 
very favourite with the evangelist, as may be seen through- 
out the Gospel, and will be more amply illustrated in my 
forthcoming edition of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles. 


God and so 
was a God (i.e. itself of the nature of God). J 


it i 


the ane Word in Goer 

 (c) The spiritual Life and Light, vee been 
misapprehended (od xaréAaBev) by darkness or 
ignorant mankind, assumed the shape of a man 
in order to interpret or reveal to men the true 
meaning of God’s word or doctrine. 

(d) The Jocus classicus for the Incarnation, 
especially for the act of the Incarnation, is con- 
tained in the Prologue 15 éyévero dv@pwmos. Cp. 
Phil 27 & avOpdtrwv yevdpevos Kal 
oTxnpare ebpefeis ws dvOparros. 

(e) As to 114 cat 6 Adyos odpé éyévero, ‘and the 
Word became (or was made) flesh,’ I still maintain 
that it has no connexion with the opening Adyos 
in 11, but that it refers to the immediately preced- 
ing efovaia, to the authority or mandate given to 
those who had received Him (¢.e. to His disciples) 
to become (dutiful) children, ze. servants or 
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Tue theft of the leaf of the great Sinaitic Pal- 
impsest, made public in THE Exposirory ‘TIMEs 
last month, has necessarily attracted wide attention. 
Some time must elapse before the fact can become 
known everywhere. It is interesting, however, 
to know that by the natural circulation of the 
magazine the news will be carried throughout the 
world. Mrs. Lewis says that she sent word of 
the theft to us, because she found that THE 
Exposirory TIMES was read, not only on the 
continent of Europe, but even in the East. She 
came upon two Dominican monks at Sinai itself 
who were reading it. 


Mr. Box hopes that, when the English transla- 
tion of Dalman’s Die Worte Jesu appears, the 
present scandalous neglect of Jewish antiquities 
will cease. Well, the translation has been pub- 
lished. It is made by Professor Kay, recently 
appointed to the Chair of Hebrew in St. Andrews. 
It is published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark (Zhe 
Words of Jesus, 7s. 6d. net). It comes too late for 
review this month, but it is a book that has not 
to wait on the opinion of reviewers. 


Another great book comes too late this month. 
It is Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian 


poi i 
eral and eat interpretation, aha so > serves | 


Him, so that the eames allud 


“received iy the oe hate 


Kal 6 Adbyos Res éyévero sensa not etek to chon 
“the Incarnation of the Son of God, (1) becat 
the Incarnation is already implied in 1% ‘the 


true light which lighteth every man, as it cometh — 


into the world, was (é.e. had been) in the word, 


yea, the world had been made by Him, albeit the © 
world knew Him not’; (2) because neither Jesus 
ever assumes the title Adyos, nor does the evange- 


list ever designate Him by that epithet ; (3) be- 


cause, even assuming that the Adyos meant the 
‘Son of God,’ it would be strange indeed that He 
who is and calls Himself the Zzfe (4 Zon, 6% 148; 

cp. 14, Col 34) should enter the world not as © 


living dvOpwros but as oapé, as ‘ Ufeless flesh,’ that 
very ‘flesh’ which He so often and so strongly 
decries. 


A. N. JANNARIS. 


Wlia, 


Religion (Hodder & Stoughton). It is not to 
be dealt with as Dalman. Reference must be 
quotation. The words belong to the thought. 
And quotation is impossible. Every thought 
belongs to the whole argument. We shall do our 
best with it, but there is only one review that will 
serve any good purpose, the review that sends its 
readers to the book. 


One of the reviewers of the fourth volume of the 
Dictionary of the Bible includes Professor Max 
Miller among the authors who have died since the 
work began. But there were two Max Miillers. 
The Max Miiller of the Chips is dead. But Max 
Muller of Philadelphia, the author of Asien und 
Europa, the great authority on Eastern Geography, 
is happily with us still. The Max Miiller who is 
dead wrote nothing in the Dzctionary of the Bible. 
That was not his line. 


Printed by Morrison & GipB LIMITED, Tanfield Works, 
and Published by T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street, 
Edinburgh. It is requested that all literary com- 
munications be addressed to THE EprrTor, St. Cyrus, 
Montrose. 
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‘represented by Deissmann’s Bible Studies. 
other is investigation into the language chiefly 


on another page. 


at present. The one is the discovery and de- 
cipherment of papyri and inscriptions. It is best 
The 


spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ. It is 
made most accessible in Dalman’s Words of Jesus. 


Dalman’s Words of Jesus has just appeared in 
an excellent English translation. It is noticed 
Here we shall be content to 
touch on the interpretation of a single New 
Testament sentence. 


It is the statement in St. Luke 1721, ‘ Behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.’ That is the 
translation of the Authorized Version. It is re- 
tained in the Revised Version. Butthere is doubt 
in both. The margin of the Authorized Version 
reads, ‘Behold, the kingdom of God is among 
you,’ and the margin of the Revised Version ‘in 
the midst of you.’ The question is whether it 
should be ‘within you’ or ‘among you,’ and it is 


a question that is much debated. 


The words used by St. Luke (évrds ipuav) may 
mean either. But when he expresses ‘among’ 
elsewhere, he always uses another phrase (év peo, 
Lk 246 87 103 2227-55 2436, Ac 115 222 2731), The 

Vou. XITL.—11 


saat to 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


THERE are two directions in which the study of 
_ the New Testament promises the freshest results 


probability, therefore, is that here the meaning is 
‘within you.’ Again, the contrast is with the 
words ‘with observation’—‘the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation’ (177). Now, says 
Dalman, the complete negation of ‘with observa- 
tion’ is not ‘among you,’ but ‘within you,’ ‘in 
the secrecy of the heart.’ And so he would 
not disapprove of Ephrem’s rendering, ‘in your 
heart,’ though it is rather a paraphrase than a 
translation. 


But the words were addressed to the Pharisees. 
How could it be said that the kingdom of God 
was in the Pharisees’ heart? Dalman replies 
that the words, ‘then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you,’ in Lk 117 were also addressed 
to the Pharisees ; and these words were spoken 
when the Pharisees had obstinately refused to 
recognize the claims of Jesus. It was to the 
general company of His hearers that our Lord 
said, ‘The kingdom of God is within you,’ He 
thought of the seed of the word. It is always 
sown in the heart, Some hearts may be too hard 
or too shallow to admit it or retain it. But when 
it is retained it germinates silently, secretly. One 
is brought within the kingdom, and another, and 
another. The kingdom of God comes. And it is 
all ‘without observation.’ 


Professor Dalman has published through Messrs. 


De 


| ic & C. Black the facsimile of a letter which he 
describes as, ‘apart from a letter from Rome to 
the Fayfim, the oldest original letter that has so 
far been transmitted to us from the hand of a 
Christian.’ 


During one of the fierce Roman 

a woman named Politike ‘stood before one of the 
- highest officials in the kingdom.’ She was charged 
with being a Christian, and confessed the crime. 
- Two courses of action were set before her. If 
she offered sacrifice to the Genius of the Emperor, 
she was set at liberty. If she refused, her 
possessions were cOnfiscated and she was sent 
into banishment. Consent was the act of a 
moment. Refusal was a lifelong misery. And 
for Politike it was the harder that it meant 
separation from her dear son Neilos. But what 
help is it to a woman if she keep the whole world 
and harm her own soul? She refused to sacri- 
fice; she forsook her child for His name’s sake, 
and was sent into the Great Oasis. 


‘They reach Syene, take a hurried farewell of 
the eternal river,—the river Politike loved so well 
that her son was named after it,—and then a little 
caravan moves westwards into the barren land, 
the bare tops of whose hills are traced in sharp 
outlines in the evening sky—the desert! The 
desert with its parching heat and bleaching bones, 
unfolding a tale of robbers, murder, and the 
malice of demons! And what, forsooth, will 
happen when, all these terrors passed, they arrive 
at the Oasis?’ Six times the sun rose and set. 
The tortures of the desert were becoming in- 
tolerable. Outlines of buildings and trees began 
to appear on the horizon. They reached at last 
the city of Kysis. The soldiers made their report 
to the captain of the castle. 
iree, 


Politike was set 
She might go wherever she pleased—alone, 
like the scapegoat in the wilderness. 


A man approached. He had been waiting till 
she should be set at liberty. She shrank from 
him. He uttered the name of Jesus— 


i) 


How sweet ee name = Jeena ae om 
In a believer’s ear: : 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his a F 


And drives away his fear. Bh | 


We sing that lightly ; Politike felt it. 
time she was among friends, cared for and com 


forted. She was sent further inland for greate Sin 
security, and an effort was set on foot to bring 


her son Neilos to her. 


. = 
She was sent further inland to one Psenosiris. 
“When she arrived, Psenosiris wrote a letter to his 


friend and brother-presbyter Apollon, who had 
spoken to Politike that day she arrived in Kysis. 
This is the letter— 


‘From Psenosiris the Presbyter to Apollon 
the Presbyter, his beloved brother 
in the Lord, Greeting ! 
Above all I salute thee often- 
times, and all the brethren that are 
with thee in God. 
know, brother, that the grave-diggers 


I would have thee 


here into the inner part 
have brought Politike, who was 
sent into the Oasis by the 


SS 
r 
And her have I 


forthwith given over to the care of . 


government. 


the good and faithful among 
the grave-diggers, until that 2 
her son Neilos be come. And 
when he hath come with God, 
he will bear thee witness of 
all that they have done to 
her. Do thou also on thy part 
make known to me what thou dost wish 
done here. I will do it gladly. 
I wish thee welfare 
in the Lord God.’ 


It is a slip of papyrus. On the one side is that 
letter. On the other this address— 


To Apollon x from Psenosiris 
the Presbyter x the Presbyter in the Lord. 


It is a simple letter enough, it has to do with 
simple folk. But it is an original source for the 
history of the Christian Church. Now ‘the 
further back into the past we transport ourselves, 
the more scanty do such sources become, the 


In a littl e 


al 


have in view. t is sation way | 
“accumulate, t by quiet, unassuming work— 
ved from the le strug for law and 


, | the disciples of Jesus had much in common. 


rather of the unofficial, yet always of the 
urch, if we mean by it Christianity,—proofs of 


‘its elasticity, of its inexhaustible power of adapt- 


, ine itself, of transforming itself, of bending to 
e lowly and of ennobling the commonplace.’ 


“Professor Dalman quotes those words from Dr. 
_Jjiilicher, the Rector of the University of Mar- 
burg. They give the reason why he writes so 


much and so carefully on THE EPISTLE OF 
PSENOSIRIS. 


Mr. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A., formerly Scholar of 


Worcester College, Oxford, believes that he has 


discovered A Johannine Document in the First 
Chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, and under that title 
he has published a thin octavo through Messrs. 
Luzac, in which he tells the whole story. It is a 


story of gospel criticism, always acute but not 


_ always convincing, and the reader must go to Mr. 


Wilkinson’s book for it. 
notice an incident in the progress of the dis- 


Here it is enough to 


section. 

The chief value of Mr. Wilkinson’s discovery is 
perhaps the search which it sent him to make into 
the evidence for the existence of John the Baptist’s 
disciples in Palestine after our Lord’s resurrection. 
For it is to be observed that when he speaks of a 
‘Johannine document’ Mr. Wilkinson means a 
document having to do with the party of John the 
Baptist. The evidence for the existence of such 
a party is not plentiful, but Mr. Wilkinson be- 
lieves that it exists and is sufficient. That after 
the imprisonment of their master and during the 
ministry of our Lord the disciples of John held 
together, is shown ‘by the reference to them on 
the subject of fasting (Mk 21° and parallels). 


more to the ardent disciples of John the Baptist. 
No doubt, in opposition to other Jews they and 


Each 
party made the immediate approach of the 
Messianic kingdom the chief article of. their 
faith, each urged the. supreme importance of 
repentance and change of heart, each laid stress 
on moral goodness and depreciated the saving 
efficacy of Jewish privileges, each acknowledged 
John the Baptist to be a prophet. They agreed 
in. almost everything. In one thing only did 
they differ. But it was the vital thing. John’s 
disciples could not accept Jesus as the Messiah. 
They could not reckon Him so great as their own 
master, from whom He had been glad to receive 
baptism. One thing, but it was the vital thing,— 
they rejected the Messiahship of Jesus, and the 
crucifixion was not likely to induce them to 
recognize it. 


Mr. Wilkinson believes that in the early days 
of the primitive Church the disciples of John ex- 
tended far beyond the bounds of Palestine. In 
the city of Ephesus there were found both Chris- 
tians and Johannines. They do not seem to 
have been actively hostile, though they were dis- 
tinct. When Paul came upon some twelve of 
the Johannine sect together, and put to them the 
question, ‘Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when 
ye believed?’ they answered in all sincerity that 
they had not heard that the Messianic gift of the 
Holy Spirit had yet been poured forth. Another 
reading of their answer is, that they had not so 
much as heard of the existence of a Holy Ghost. 
But Mr. Wilkinson thinks that is too much to believe 
of any disciple either of Jesus or of John. What 
they said in effect was that they did not know 
that the Holy Ghost had been poured out in 
recognition of the Messiahship of Jesus. When 
they were led by Paul’s words to believe that this 
evidence of the Messiahship of Jesus was in 


existence and could be furnished them, they 


believed, and were baptized into the name of 


Jesus. And when Paul laid his hands on them, 
they also received the gift of the Holy Ghost. 


Apart from those twelve, however, and in an 
earlier narrative, one of John’s disciples is given 
by name. His name was Apollos. T hat Apollos 
was a member of the Johannine sect is evident, 
Mr. Wilkinson holds, from the statement that he 
‘knew only the baptism of John’ (Ac 185). And 
he thinks that when Priscilla and Aquila ‘took 
him unto them and expounded unto him the way 
of God more perfectly,’ what they did was to carry 
him further than yet he had been able to go, 
until he acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah. 


There is certainly a somewhat serious difficulty. 
For, in the same sentence in which it is stated 
that Apollos knew only the baptism of John, it 
is also stated that he ‘taught carefully the things 
concerning Jesus.’ Mr. Wilkinson has no way 
with this difficulty but the drastic way. It is an 
interpolation. But he is not alone in thinking 
so. Jiingst and Spitta have called it an inter- 
polation before him. Well, if that statement is 


out of the way, the course is clear. Apollos was 


a Johannine; he was likely to be a tower of 


strength to the sect; but, being brought to the 
Lord by the instrumentality of Priscilla and her 
husband, it was almost worth placing his con- 
version by the side of that of Paul himself. And 
when Apollos found it advisable to leave Ephesus 
(as Paul had had to leave Damascus) after his 
conversion, the Christians in Ephesus encouraged 
him, and wrote to the brethren in Achaia to 
receive him. . 
TA 
- ‘God has two families of children on this earth, 
says Francis W. Newman, ‘the once-born and the 


If we are familiar with our Lord’s 
conversation with Nicodemus, and with the theo- 
logy that has sprung from it, we understand at 
once that all are born once into this world, that 


twice-born.’ 


all ought to be born again, but some refuse or are 
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| human sin they know perhaps little in their own 


rejected; and so we say, Yes, there are the 
classes of God’s creatures, the once-born and t | 
twice-born. We understand what Francis New 
man means. ; 


¢ 


But that is not what he means. What he means 
is that we are a// God’s children, but some of us 
think that we are not God’s children until we are 
‘born again,’ and so we agonize till we have 
passed through that experience. We are no 
better, however, and we may be much worse, — 
than those who accept their sonship by nature 
without agony. There are the once-born and 
there are the twice-born, and—well, it is better 
to let Newman describe the once-born and we 
shall understand. | 


The once-born, says Newman (Zhe Soul, 3rd 
ed., 1852, pp. 89, 91), ‘see God, not as a strict 
Judge, not as a glorious Potentate; but as the 
animating Spirit of a beautiful, harmonious world, © 
Beneficent and Kind, Merciful as well as Pure. 
The childlike quality of their nature makes the 
opening of religion very happy to them: for they 
no more shrink from God, than a child from an 
Emperor, before whom the parent trembles. They 
read his character, not in the disordered world of 
man, but in romantic and harmonious nature. Of 
hearts and not very much in the world; and 
human suffering does but melt them to tenderness. 
Thus, when they approach God, no inward dis- 
turbance ensues; and without being as yet 
spiritual, they have a certain complacency and 
perhaps romantic sense of excitement in their 
simple worship.’ 


Is this religion? Professor William James of 
Harvard seems to think it is. He calls it ‘the 
Religion of Healthy-Mindedness.’ Professor James 
delivered the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion 
before the University of Edinburgh during the 
session 1901-1902. He has now published them 
through Messrs. Longman under the title of Zhe 


Varieties of Religious Experience. They have been 


ot ate 


; iy mer a —— 
‘religion to ‘many eek various 


| rencined: sang and various reba E 


al said : q achat wih sera ue ne ., 


- 


y that this will have the widest circulation ' 
the volumes on she Gifford foundation that 


"quotation from Francis Newman. 
have said, he seems to agree with Newman that 


Well, it is Professor James that makes the 
And, as we 


the once-born are really religious, for he describes 


them throughout a whole chapter, to which he 


gives the title of ‘the Religion of Healthy- 


- Mindedness.’ 


It is easier for Professor James to class ‘the 
healthy-minded’ as religious than for some of us, 
because he is a psychologist, and not a theologian. 
As a psychologist he concerns himself only with 
phenomena, that is, religions which show the 
signs of religion. And the signs of religion 


being ‘to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 


with one’s God,’ it is quite within the power of 
Professor James to call the healthy-minded 
religious, and proceed to offer us examples of 
them. 


He says that Emerson is an admirable example 
of the healthy-minded in religion. Theodore 
Parker is another. He quotes two passages from 
Theodore Parker’s writings. This is part of one 
of them: ‘I have done wrong things enough in 
my life, and do them now ; I miss the mark, draw 
bow, and try again. But I am not conscious of 
hating God, or man, or right, or love, and I know 
there is much “health in me”; and in my body, 
even now, there dwelleth many a good thing, 
spite of consumption and Saint Paul.’ 


That is well enough. But a still better example 
is Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the eminent Uni- 
tarian preacher and writer. Many of Professor 
James’s examples are taken from MSS belonging 
to Professor Starbuck of Stamford University, who 
sent certain questions on the subject of personal 


| of the hero. 


religious struggles which come into many bio- 


graphies, as if almost essential to the formation 
I ought to speak of these, to say 
that any man has an advantage, not to be esti- 
mated, who is born, as I was, into a family where 
the religion is simple and rational; who is trained 
in the theory of such a religion, so that he never 
knows, for one hour, what these religious or 
irreligious struggles are. I always knew God 
loved me, and I was always grateful to him for 
the world he placed me in. I always liked to tell 
him so, and was always glad to receive his sugges- 
tions to me. I can remember perfectly that, when 
I was coming to manhood, the half-philosophical 
novels of the time had a deal to say about the 
young men and maidens who were facing “the 
I had no idea whatever what 
To live with all my 
might seemed to me easy; to learn where there 


problem of life.” 
the problem of life was. 


was so much to learn seemed pleasant and almost 
of course; to lend a hand, if one had a chance, 
natural; and if one did this, why, he enjoyed life 
because he could not help it, and without proving 
to himself that he ought to enjoy it. A child who 
is early taught that he is God’s child, that he may 
live and move and have his being in God, and 
that he has therefore infinite strength at hand for 
the conquering of any difficulty, will take life more 
easily, and probably will make more of it, than 
one who is told that he is born the child of wrath 
and wholly incapable of good.’ 


Those men are religious. More than that, they 
have at least a nominal connexion with Chris- 
tianity. But there are others. For ‘in that theory 
of evolution which, gathering momentum for a 
century, has within the past twenty- -five years 
swept so rapidly over Europe and America, we 
see the ground laid for a new sort of religion of 
Nature, which has entirely displaced Christianity 


from the thought of a large part of our genera- 
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trou profesor James, as usual, gives an example. 
He takes it from Dr. Starbuck’s collection. In 
this case he gives the questions as well as the | 
answers. 


a ————— oo 


; pikeusonl ‘aitbs json ners anil g 
| religion. For if his own word may be 
it, he manifests the fruits of religion in his ‘ 
the question arises—Is this person one of “th 
healthy-minded’ in religion? Is he one of the 
once-born? And are all the once-born, includin; : 
such an one as this, who expects the same im- 
mortality as a timepiece, really heirs of eternal, 
life ? baa 


First question— What does Religion mean to you ? 
Answer—‘It means nothing ; and it seems, so far 
as I can observe, useless to others. I am sixty- 

- seven years of age, and have resided in X. fifty 
years, and have been in business forty-five, con- 

~ sequently I have some little experience of life and 
men, and some women too, and I find that the 


This question is the question of questions for 
us to-day. Other difficulties will wait, this one 
must be settled. The ‘sick souls’ are not too 
well received among us at present. It is the 
‘healthy-minded’ we encourage. Our God is ‘the © 
happy God.’ And we seem to have settled it in 
our minds, though we have not yet inserted it in 
our creeds, that in Adam all do zo¢ die, and that 
there is /ess joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth than over one 


most religious and pious people are, as a rule, 
those most lacking in uprightness and morality. 
The men who do not go to church or have any 
religious convictions are the best. Praying, sing- 
ing of hymns, and sermonizing are pernicious— 
they teach us to rely on some supernatural power, 
when we ought to rely on ourselves. I éetotally 
disbelieve in a God. . . . As a timepiece stops, 


we die—there being no immortality in either case.’ | happy and healthy person who sees no occasion 


~ 


for repentance. 
The second question was—What comes before 


your mind corresponding to the words, God, Heaven, 
Angels, etc.? The answer is—‘ Nothing whatever. 


We have settled it so in our practice. Sooner 
or later it was bound to come into our theology. 
I am a man without a religion. These words 
mean so much mythic bosh.’ Question three— 
Flave you had any experiences which appeared pro- 
vidential? Answer—‘None whatever. There is 
no agency of the superintending kind. A little 
judicious observation as well as knowledge of 
scientific law will convince any one of this fact.’ 
Two questions follow, and then comes— What is 
your temperament? ‘To which the answer is— 
‘ Nervous, active, wide-awake, mentally and physic- 
ally ; sorry that Nature compels us to sleep at all.’ 


This very month it seems to have come. 


Mr. F. R. Tennant, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 
was appointed Hulsean lecturer before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in the session 1901-1902. 

He lectured on Zhe Origin and Propagation of Sin. 
After the lectures were listened to, they were 
published at the Cambridge University Press. No 
one took exception to the lectures, no one has 
banned the book. And yet Mr. Tennant rejects 
the doctrine of the Fall, and calls Original Sin a 
figment. 


‘If we are in search of a broken and contrite 
heart,’ says Professor James, ‘clearly we need not 
look to this brother.’ No. But is he religious? 
Professor James apparently thinks he is. He says 
that his ‘state of mind may by courtesy be called 
a religion, for it is his reaction upon the whole 
nature of things, it is systematic and reflective, 
and it loyally binds him to certain inner ideals,’ 


Does Mr. Tennant deny that the doctrines of the 
Fall and Original Sin are contained in Scripture ? 
No, he does not deny that. He holds, however, 
that they occupy a much less prominent place in 
Scripture than they do in historical theology. ‘The 
fictitious importance,’ he says, ‘assigned by Theo- 
logy, in its most scholastic and artificial periods, 
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siness to be there, and may be dropped out 


i 
advantage. . 


The doctrine of the Fall, on which hangs the 


doctrine of Original Sin, is found in Scripture 


twice. It is found in the third chapter of Genesis 
and in the fifth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans. 


It is found first in the third chapter of Genesis. 
To understand its place there, we must remember 
that God’s way with the human race is according 
to evolution. Revelation is by gradual develop- 
ment. And it does not matter whether we say 
that God gradually made Himself known to man, 


or that man gradually became sensible, by the use 


of his God-given faculties, of God. Now, the Book 


of Genesis strikes into this gradual process at a. 


certain point. The mind of man has emancipated 
itself from mere Nature religion, but it has scarcely 
yet passed into Ethical Monotheism. The book, 


therefore, contains echoes of remoter thought, 


| elements of prehistoric speculation, w 

| was a kind of nature-poetry and the d 
levelopr And he beli | natural phenomena. 
though they are found in Scripture they have 


adapted to the spiritual and ethical standpoint o ty 


It has been purified 


a writer or collector of oral traditions (the critics 
call him J or E), who lived somewhere near the 
| threshold of the prophetic age. But the prehistoric 
unethical elements have not been purified out of 
existence ; and we see one glaring example of them 
in the third chapter: it is the story of the Fall. 


St. Paul accepted this story. He believed that 
Adam was a historic person, and that this sad 
experience of his was historic also. For St. Paul 
had been trained in the Jewish schools, and in 
such a matter as this simply accepted the current 
Rabbinical teaching. But it is doubtful to Mr. 
Tennant’s mind if St. Paul does more than use 
this prehistoric survival as an illustration. At any 
rate, Mr. Tennant counts it none of his business 
to get entangled in Talmudic methods of inter- 
pretation. He takes the words ‘in Adam all died’ 
as ‘a useful mode of speech for practical exhorta- 
tion, without troubling’ himself ‘about its incom- 
patibility with the results of accurate psychological 
or ethical analysis.’ : 


Sacecarea. 


AN EXPOSITORY STUDY OF ACTS xX. 


rampenannonincluriee” 


By tHe Rev. T. D. Bernarp, M.A., Canon oF WELLS. 


THERE were two stages in the delivery of the 
gospel to mankind, divided—or we should rather 
say, conjoined—by an act of God, which expanded 
the Judaic into the Catholic Church. It takes 
place at the fitting moment and on the appropriate 
spot. The narrative leads us from Jerusalem, the 
centre of Judaism, to Czsarea, its point of con- 
tact with the empire and the world. 

For that purpose Cesarea was built by Herod, 
a seaport andacitadel. A spacious harbour was 
formed by a solid breakwater, and the lines of a 
great city laid out. ‘It speedily became the 
virtual capital of Palestine. Caesarea /udace caput 


est, says Tacitus ; he means the Roman province 
of that name. Judzean, Cesarea never was. The 
gateway to Rome, the place was already a piece of 
Latin soil. The procurator had his seat in ites 
there was an Italian garrison; and on the great 
white temple that shone out over the harbour, 
stood statues—of Augustus and of Rome. It 
was heathendom in all its glory at the very door 
of the true religion. Yes, but the contrast might 
be reversed. It was justice and freedom in the 
most fanatical and turbulent province in the 
world’ (G. A. Smith, Geography of Holy Land, 
p. 140). In this place, and in the very heart of 
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mediate act to ‘open the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles.’ 

Up to that moment all ‘disciples’ had been 
Jews, Hebrew or Hellenist, of Palestine or of the 
Dispersion, or at least such as by proselytism or 
mixed nationality were included in the Circum- 
cision. When this Judaic Christianity has been 
presented in its central features and critical events, 
_ the writer of the Acts (with all his graceful ease, a 
most systematic historian) takes up the lines of 
advance on the borders of the Church, following 
the work of Philip, and that of Saul after the 
supreme event of his conversion. If Philip in 
Samaria and Saul in Syria are on the outskirts of 
the circle, they are still within it. The invisible 
wall of separation, on the one side of which lay 
the chosen people, and on the other the multitudes 
of mankind, remains inviolate. Both preachers are 
brought to the predestined spot. Philip, coming 
from the south ‘preached in all the cities till he 
came to Ceesarea.’ Saul, to save his life, is sent 
down by the brethren to Cesarea. Here is a 
great field of action; but not for them. Neither 
of them has yet a commission to the Gentiles; 
but one who will have that commission is on his 
way. ss 

Peter, ‘passing through all quarters,’ comes 
into sight. His path is laid out for him and is 
marked by signs. One sign at Lydda is felt through 
the plain of Sharon, and men turn to the Lord. 
A sad appeal calls him to Joppa; and a sister laid 
out for burial is brought back to life. With what 
a sympathetic touch is it all depicted,—the natural 
pathos, the sorrow, the joy, the homely charities 
and neighbourly affections. It is a precious 
cabinet picture in the gallery of sacred scenes. 
There were many disciples there, and ‘Peter abode 
many days in Joppa with one Simon a tanner, 
whose house was by the seaside.’ That was the 
only Jewish seaport, through which the narrow 
stream of traffic flowed; where ships of Tarshish 
touched of old; where visitors to the Holy Land 
disembark to-day. The ‘many daysat Joppa’ was 
probably to St. Peter a time of unwonted thoughts, 
prelusive to what was to follow. Resting on the 
roof of the house, he looked out on the great sea 
westward. He looked towards the isles of the 
Gentiles and the regions whence came the powers 
that possessed and changed the world,—arms and 
arts, conquest and culture, and all knowledge but 
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its military life, it pleased God by His own im- | the knowledge of God. Some day those regions 


will have that knowledge in the fulness of the 
gospel of Christ; and the revelation of this 
divine purpose begins in the trance of Peter onthe © 
housetop. What means that vision thrice repeated 
with the words that followed? They seem to © 
involve a change from the traditional ideas of — 
sanctity and uncleanness. Are the customs which 
have been the defence of the holy people to be © 
set aside? Is the wall of separation breaking 
down? Peter is represented as exercised with 
doubtful anxious thought (év éavrd diywdpe), and 
he is still revolving the question in his mind (&- 
evOvpovpevov rep Tod Spdparos), when ‘the Spirit 
said, Behold, three men seek thee. Arise and go 
with them, nothing doubting: for I have sent 
them.’ In fact they are at the door. They give 
their message. ‘Cornelius the centurion, a just 
man, one that feareth God, with all his house, and 
of good report with all the nation,of the Jews, 
has been warned of God by an holy angel to send 
for thee into his house, and to hear words of thee.’ 
The proposal is a shock to settled principles and 
habits. But the will of God is made plain. He 
must go. It is a serious matter; and he asks the 
support and witness of six brethren of Joppa. ‘The 
next day the little company is on the great north- 
ward road, and the morrow after they enter into 
Czesarea. 

All was ready there. A lively picture is given 
us of the reception. We see Cornelius anxiously 
expectant at the calculated hour, with all his 
preparations made. He meets the heaven-sent 
teacher with an act of prostration, quickly arrested 
by ‘Stand up; I also am a man.’ Talking to- 
gether, they pass in. There is a company as- 
sembled, kinsmen and near friends of the centurion, 
some probably his comrades in the Italian cohort, 
men of like mind with himself, seekers after God, 
and now expectant of His word. There is a 
straightforward soldierly tone in the proceedings. 
St. Peter, having explained that he is there con- 
trary to the law and custom of his people, but by 
direction of God, puts the question, ‘I ask there- 
fore with what intent I was sent for.’ Cornelius 
in reply tells how, four days before, he was keeping 
the ninth hour of prayer (‘fasting to this hour,’ 
A.V., cannot stand in the text), when a man in 
bright clothing stood before him, saying, ‘Thy 
prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remem- 
brance before God,’ and bidding him send for the 


hings that are commanded thee of t 
Wh words could better express the. 
t words could better place in their right 
i congregations and preachers at this 
___ Then Peter opened his mouth (the usual formula 
_ for deliberate address) in response to this appeal. 
With what warmth of heart does he first welcome 
the fresh conviction now brought home to him ! 
‘Of a truth I perceive (xaradopBdvopa, ‘I 
apprehend,’ ‘take it in’) that God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that feareth Him, 


In the abstract of the discourse which follows, the 
ideas are distinct throughout, but in the opening 
the expression is confused, which is more remark- 
able in this smoothly flowing narrative. Com- 
mentators try in vain to bring the broken sentences 
and irregular construction into shape. Is it faulty 
reporting? Is it not rather the best reporting? 
since it gives a lively sense of contending thoughts 
under which the speaker began his message. 
: “The word which God sent unto the sons of Israel, 
__. preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ— 
He is Lord of all (of Gentiles as well as Jews).’— 
That is a grand introduction worthy of the subject 
and proper to the man who speaks. But in 
relation to his hearers did it not assume too 
much? and to continue ‘that word I deliver to 
you’ might be going beyond his commission. He 
stops; and says only—‘ ye know,’ (tpets oldare)— 
and then proceeds to describe what they knew in 
an altered strain. Zhe word 6 Adyos, the compre- 
hensive word of revelation, is exchanged for pjya, 
the word spoken ; the divine mission to Israel for— 
7d yevopuevoy phya—its actual publication through 
Judea ; Jesus Christ, the composite title used in 
the Church, for Jesus who was from Nazareth (rov 
ard Ndfaper); and the good tidings of peace for 
the visible beneficent works. Thus he passes 
from doctrinal assumptions of the Word, the 
Christ and the gospel, to the facts which had 
taken place within the knowledge of his hearers, 
observant men interested in the religious move- 
ments in their neighbourhood. How clearly he 
told the story we can judge from the abstract 
given, relating how the great movement began 
from Galilee in succession to the baptism of John ; 


how “God anointed Jesus 


sitions of the hearers and the speaker? and 


and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to Him.’ - 


and power, who went about doing good 1 
evepyerdv), and healing men oppressed by the d 


for God was with him’—(words which might well — 
stand as a characteristic summary of the Second we 


Gospel, associated in our minds with St. Peter 
and with Romans). That manifestation of 


| holiness, love, and power was not left to common 


observation and varying reports. We, says the 
speaker, were witnesses of all which He did, up to 
the dark hour, here so briefly and impersonally 
mentioned, as if not to dwell upon his people’s 
crime ; ‘whom they slew, hanging Him on a tree.’ 
Then began the higher manifestation, ‘Him God 
raised up the third day’; and those who followed 
His walk amongst men then became the witnesses 
of His risen life. It was their part to give the 
testimony to the world. He had charged them to 
preach (xyptfa), make proclamation as heralds, 
setting forth the relations which He now bears to 
mankind. The first announcement of theserelations 
is startling. We are to testify, says St. Peter, that 
‘this is He who is ordained of God to be the Judge 
of the living and the dead.’ This Jesus from 
Nazareth, whose brief career came soon and 
suddenly to a tragic end, who, if seen after death, 
yet had wholly vanished from the scene, is to be 
held as the ruler and judge of the moral life of 
men here and hereafter. What a claim was this 
for those Roman soldiers to admit! one that 
must change all their thoughts on life and death ! 
But it is advanced by the Lord’s own command, 
and with no uncertain sound. He is 6 dpuopevos 
ind rod @eov, the Judge designated by divine 
determination and decree. [The same verb is 
used by St. Paul on the same subject (chap 17 31) and 
on the Divine Sonship (Ro 14). The Resurrection 
is 70 épt€ov, that which draws the line of defined 
certainty in the manifestation of Christ.] Those 
few words gave to human life a living authority, a 
perfect standard, and a final result. The mists 
which covered it were cleared away in the 
consciousness of a present and future relation to 
the ‘most worthy Judge eternal.’ 

This clearer light makes grave discoveries, and 
sin appears more distinct in its nature and more 
fearful in its issues. 


The voice of conscience sounded nearer, 
It stirred my inmost breast: 

But though its tones were firmer, clearer, 
’Twas not the voice of rest. 
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. .« And I said— 
Oh that I knew if He forgiveth, 
My soul is faint within ; 
Because in grievous fear it liveth 
Of wages due to sin, 


The answer was ready from the beginning, as the 
foretold purpose of God. ‘The Judge was to be 
and is the Saviour.’ ‘To Him give all the prophets 
witness, that through His name every one that 


_ believeth on Him shall receive remission of sins.’ 


Here is the whole doctrine of forgiveness—the 
author of it, the living Lord,—the power for it, 
‘through His name,’ the revelation of what He is 
and does,—the one condition of it, faith in Him. 
The name does not work as a charm; it takes 
effect on the believer—everyone that believeth in 
Him. There are subjects for reflexion, truths to 
sink down into the heart. 

But here the first apprehension was enough. 
Faith in the risen Lord, submission to His rule 
and judgment, a sense of sin forgiven, even while 
the word is spoken, have risen like the light of 
morning on these sincere expectant souls; and 
‘God who knoweth the hearts bare them witness’ 
by an instantaneous baptism of the Spirit. At 
the word ‘remission of sins’ there is a sudden 
rush of certainty and joy. A power not of nature 
is upon them, a spirit not their own possesses 
them. Adoration and praise burst from their lips 
in strange voices as under irresistible impulses. St. 
Peter’s companions knew the signs. Men of the 
circumcision, they stood amazed, because that 
on Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. What is to follow?. It was clear 
to the apostle. As he said afterwards (111°), ‘I 
remembered the word of the Lord, how He said, 
John baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost.’ God has shown that He 
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receives them—the Church must scare ther 
“Can any man forbid the water, that these shou 


not be baptized, who have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we? And he commanded them 
to be baptized 1 in' the name of Jesus Christ.’ His — 


companions were the ministers of the sacrament— — 


to be the witnesses afterwards of all these things, — 
when the Church at Jerusalem calls the deed in — 


question and reaches the conclusion, ‘ Then to the 
Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto 
lifes 

The special inspiration has passed ; the decisive 
act of adhesion is accomplished ; and these first- 
fruits of the Gentiles are translated into the 
kingdom of Christ. It has been very rapid. 
How much there is to be learned! how much to 
be added that St. Peter would have said. ‘As I 
began to speak,’ he says, the Holy Ghost fell on 
them that heard the word. He might well remain 
for instruction and converse. ‘Then prayed they 
him to tarry certain days.’ 

We hear no more of Cornelius and his com- 
panions. Were any of them in Czsarea twenty 
years later, when St. Paul pleaded before Festus 
and Agrippa, and made his ‘ Apologia pro vita sua,’ 
an appeal to his hearers’ hearts? Were any of 
these soldiers from Czesarea among the unknown 
founders of the Church in Rome, where the 
Gentile element was strong in the Pretorium ? 
We know not. Cormelius and his friends had 
done their part in the history, as the chosen 
persons in whom ‘God opened the door of faith 
to the Gentiles.’ For the rest their ‘judgment 
is with the Lord, and their work with their God.’ 
Such is the manner of the Holy Scriptures. 
They are not biographies, but records of the 
Kingdom, 

(Zo be continued.) 


The Decipherment of Be Hittite Jnscriptions. 


By Proressor A. H. Saycg, LL.D., Oxrorp. 


THE decipherment of the Hittite texts is a problem 
which I have kept constantly in view for more 
than twenty years. But the attempts made by 
myself and others to solve it have ended in failure : 
they have satisfied only their authors, and not 
always even their authors. Before a system of 


decipherment could be accepted it was necessary 
that it should fulfil three conditions: (1) the 
phonetic values assigned to the characters must be 
such as to yield not only names similar to those 
met with in the Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, but also the geographical names belonging 


2) they 
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30 be such as to give a 
atical suffixes consistent w 

ic grammar, as well as with the termina- 

ions of the Hittite names recorded by the Egyptian 
id Assyrian scribes; (3) and, finally, they must 


coherent 


values appearing in forms and names which we 
know on other grounds had a similar pronunciation. 
- The two main difficulties in the way of decipher- 
‘ment have been on the one hand the paucity and 
imperfection of the texts, and on the other the 
_untrustworthiness of the eye-copies we possessed 
of them. These difficulties have now been in 
great measure removed. More texts have been 
discovered, and we now have photographs, squeezes, 
and casts of those the originals of which are not in 
the museums of London or Berlin. One of the 
results of being able at last to consult accurate 
copies of the inscriptions was the discovery that 
the ideographs of ‘king’ and ‘district,’ which have 
hitherto been confounded together, are always 
carefully distinguished in them. The confusion 
was due to myself in the early days of Hittite re- 
search, and I have been followed in the error by sub- 
sequent investigators. The consequences have been 
~ fatal, and the primary key to the decipherment of 
the hieroglyphs has thus been hidden from sight. 
’ The discovery once made, I knew where to look 
for the groups of characters denoting geographical 
names. 
For more than twenty years it has been known 
that the nominative singular in -s was represented 
by a yoke, and that another character which I 
believe to represent a sacred stone wrapped in 
cloths was the determinative of Deity, while the 
bilingual ‘boss’ of Tarkondemos had given us four 
ideographs, two of them being the ideographs of 
‘king’ and ‘country,’ as well as the phonetic char- 
acter me. From the inscription on a Bowl it had 
further been inferred that a particular character, 
which is frequently used as a suffix after a noun, 
denoted the suffix of the accusative, and another 
character the suffix of the first person of the verb. 
A ‘word-divider’ had also been detected, so that 
it was possible to break up a passage into its 
separate words. Recently I had pointed out that 
the phonetic characters accompanying the picture 
of the head and tiara of a high priest (an ideo- 
graph which is attached to the figure of the high 
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priest at Fraktin) must correspond to the \ 
) abakiés, stated by Strabo to be the title of 
series of © 
th what we know > 


port and verify one another, the same phonetic © 


‘high priest’ at Komana, or daké/os, as it is written 
by Hesychius, who interprets it as ‘gallos priest’ 


and ‘magnate.’ In this way we obtain a or ga 


as the value of a character which Mr. Rylands” 


identifies with a rabbit’s head. 


~ Many years ago M. Six, the eminent numis-_ 


matist, suggested to me that a particular group of 
characters which is found in the inscriptions of 
Carchemish and nowhere else represents the name 
of that city. The first character is not met with 
elsewhere, and therefore would probably express 


a closed syllable, the second is the rabbit’s head, — 


the third me, and the last a goat’s head. But, 
misled by the bilingual ‘boss,’ where the goat’s 
head is used ideographically to denote ¢arku, ‘a 


4 


goat,’ as well as by my false conception of the — 


character which is really the determinative of 
‘district,’ I rejected the suggestion at the time. 
Since then, however, inscriptions have been found 
in which the goat’s head interchanges with the 
ordinary representative of the nominative suffix -s, 
while the discovery I made last winter that the 
determinative always attached to the group of 
characters is not the ideograph of ‘king,’ as I had 
supposed, but of ‘district,’ made it suddenly clear 
that M. Six was right after all, and that the name 
actually reads Kar-ka-me-is, Or, adopting the 
Assyrian pronunciation, Gar-ga-me-ts. 

Now the cuneiform tablets discovered by M.- 
Chantre at Boghaz Keui, the Hittite northern 
capital, have proved to be in the same language 
as the two letters from Arzawa in the Tel el- 
Amarna collection, or at all events in a closely 
related dialect, and thanks to ideographs and the 
stereotyped formule of the Tel el-Amarna letters, 
some of the Arzawa grammatical forms can be 
made out. Thus the nominative singular of the 
noun ends in -s, the accusative in -z, and the first 
person of the verb in ~ and -ya, while gentilic 
adjectives are formed by the suffixes -as and -yas. 
The Hittite names found in the Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions also give us the gentilic 
suffixes -mas, -yas, and -s?s. Applying this to the 
Hittite texts we get the value of ~ for the sleeve 
which in the Bowl inscription marks the accusa- 
tive. Along with two other characters which in- 
terchange with it, it also represents the first letter 
or syllable of a gentilic suffix which can on other 
grounds be shown to be -vas. 


“minative. 


_ The gentilic adjective, however, formed from 
the name of Carchemish does not terminate im | 3 


-nas, For reasons too detailed to be given here, 
the suffix can be shown to be -yas. This gives us 
the value of three more characters, s? (which takes 
the place of zs), ya, and yas, which last interchanges 
with ya-s. The second -ya is also the character 
which in the Bowl inscription represents the suffix 
of the first person of the verb. 

There are two characters which, from their fre- 
quency and the fact that they are omitted or in- 


-serted at will after syllables like za and me or mi, 


must be vowels, and since one of them follows 
syllables ending in a and the other syllables ending 
in e and 2, I assign to the first the value of @ and 
to the second the value of 7 M. Halévy has 
already long ago pointed out that this latter must 
represent a vowel. 

With the phonetic values thus obtained we can 
now proceed to read some more of the geographical 
names to which the determinative of ‘district’ 
attached. The name, for instance, of the prince 
who is commemorated on the stela of Tyana is 
followed by a word which ends with the deter- 
This word reads: *-a-2-a-n-a-s. Here 
it is obvious that we must give the first character 
the value of zw, and so get the geographical name 
that will alone suit the inscription, Zwana-nas, 
‘the Tyanian.’ 

The suffixes are invariably written phonetically. 
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the pictorial character of Hittite writing gives 
not unfrequently, a clue to their noi 


os 


Determinatives are numerous, especially in- tae 

inscriptions of Carchemish. aa 
In Syria the geographical names are for the 

most part written phonetically, an indication that — 


they were not of Hittite origin. 


Professor Ramsay that the primitive home of the 
Hittites and the script they invented or adapted 
was in Cappadocia. On the other hand, my de- 
cipherment of the texts has brought to light a fact 
which I did not at all expect. The name of 


‘ Hittite’—Khatta-nas and Khatta-is—is found in 
the inscriptions eastward of the passes of the 


Taurus, but not in Cilicia and Cappadocia. We 
meet with it in the inscriptions of Hamath and 
Carchemish, of Mer‘ash and Izgin, but not farther 
west. It thus occupies exactly the region in which 
the Hittites of the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Vannic 
monuments are placed. Westward of the Taurus 
it seems to have been either unknown or disused.! 


1 The above is a synopsis of the lecture I delivered before 
the Society of Biblical Archzeology on Wednesday, 11th June 
1902. My Memoir dealing with the subject in detail and 
accompanied by a list of Hittite characters will be published 
in the course of the year in the Proceedings of the Society. 


The Great Tert Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


ACISAV. IT, 12. 


‘He is the stone which was set at nought of you the 
builders, which was made the head of the corner. 
And in none other is there salvation: for neither is 
there any other name under heaven, that is given 
among men, wherein we must be saved’ (R.V.). 


EXPOSITION. 


He is the stone. —All English versions before the Revised 
translate it ‘this,’ referring the pronoun to ‘stone,’ but in 
the next verse a ferson is directly spoken of, not under the 
metaphor of a stone. —KNOWLING. 

The stone which was set at nought.—This very 
passage from Ps 118 was quoted by Jesus Himself, in re- 


sponse to the challenge of His right to teach in the temple 
made by certain of ‘the chief priests and the scribes, with 
the elders’ (Lk 2011"); and it was probably read in a 
Messianic sense by the Jewish teachers of that day. It 
recurs in I P 2’,—BartTLet, 

Set at nought.—St Peter, quoting apparently from 
memory, used a different word (6 éfov@evyGels) from that 
which is used in the LXX and in the Gospels, a word 
expressing still greater contempt.—KNOWLING. 

For the English phrase, ‘set at nought,’ see Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, under NauGurT (vol. iii. p. 496a) 
and SET (vol. iv. p. 470). 

Of you builders.—There is more severity here than in 
the speech to the people (3!7),—Jacogson, 

Which was made the head of the corner.—Both (a) 
foundation-stone and (4) corner-stone of God’s temple. 


As we advance > 


northward, however, ideographs take the place of — 
phonetic characters, thus confirming the view of © 


ee 


- £one more’). 


lation in Zion by God, but the rulers had’ 
at nought, and cast it out. God, however, had lifted it 
rom the rubbish-heap where it had been cast, that is, 
m. the: grave, and made it (4) che head of the corner.— 
.CKHAM. 

e article CORNER-STONE in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 


Bible, vol. i. p. 499d. 


And in none other is there salvation.—Absolutely, 
"the salvation’ () cwrnpla), that is, the promised salvation 


_ which Messiah is to bring (cf. Mal 4”).—PAGE. 


For neither is there any other name.—The word used 
for ‘other’ (érepos) makes a contrast (dos implies addition, 
‘Salvation is not to be found 7 avy besides, 
for indeed there does not exist @ second name.’—PAGE. 

That is given among men.—Our Lord is frequently 
marked out as g?vez as the source of this greater and uni- 
versal salvation (Jn 3"°, 1 Co 3°, 1 Ti 2°).—MacEVILLy. 

Wherein we must be saved.—The position of ‘ we,’ as 
the last word in the Greek, is too emphatic for it to mean 
simply ‘we men,’ mankind at large. The salvation is the 
Messianic deliverance of Israel from all her foes outward 
and inward, and so Jesus is the personality or ‘name’ of 
authority ‘whereby we (Jews) must be saved.’—BARTLET. 

Must.—According to God’s unalterable destination. — 
MEYER. 


Tur SERMON. 
The One Salvation. 
By the late Canon H. P. Liddon, D. Cake 


For the first time the young Church of Christ 
stood fairly face to face with the hostile power of 
the world. A miracle of healing had been wrought 
by Peter and John. The Sanhedrin was con- 
voked to try the apostles, the question being, 
according to the law of Deuteronomy (x32), 
whether the apostles were true prophets, or seducers 
to idolatry ; for the cripple had been healed, not in 
the name of Jehovah but in the name of Jesus. 
The court does not enter upon the general question 
of the apostles’ teaching, but simply asks, Who 
had been invoked to work the miracle. Peter 
answers, ‘Jesus of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead,’ and then makes 
the claim for Jesus of our text. 

1, JESUS CAN SAVE,—Jesus is the Messiah who 
brings the salvation, What is this salvation? 
(1) Was it bodily healing? Was it simply that He 
could heal others, as He had healed the cripple? 
Now, bodily pain may by patience and resignation 
be transfigured into a consummate blessing, but it 


is a disorder and anomaly in nature ; and as then | 


by 


#3 ity would be che builders, but the 
Messiah or Christ. The stone had been — 


Ps 118 which Peter quotes. 


he s it al ar apt): 
the apostles, so now by generou 
kind hands, God relieves and cures it 
may. (2) But the great word ‘salvation’ 

not make itself easily at home in this association. 
Salvation was a consecrated word to Israel; it — 
meant the deliverance of Israel from all her foes, 
a national salvation. Such is the reference in 
This salvation the 
Messiah was to bring. But the apostles knew, 
having been taught by the Lord Himself, that no 
political salvation would save Israel now. The 
political must give way to the spiritual, the out- 
ward to the inward. And that which is spiritual 
must be universal, (3) So here is a third and 
deeper sense in the word. Salvation really means 
here the rescuing from moral ruin she separate 
souls of men. This is the salvation which Jesus 
brought. He who gave Himself a ransom for all, 
died for each, with the same deliberate concentra- 
tion of purpose as if He had to die only for one 
(Gal 27°), 

2. JESUS IS THE ONLY Saviour.—‘In none — 
other,’ says Peter, ‘is there salvation.’ If he had 
been living now, would he not have avoided this 
appearance of rivalry between the gospel and other 
religious systems? He deliberately makes his. 
exclusive claim, because he knew (the Resurrection 
had made the matter conclusive) that no philosopher 
or prophet can share the power to save with God. 
The gospel has always made this exclusive claim. 
‘No man,’ said Jesus, ‘cometh unto the Father but 
by Me.’ ‘There is one Mediator,’ says Paul, ‘ be- 
tween God and men, the Man Christ Jesus.’ 
‘God,’ says John, ‘hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in His Son.’ Peter does not deny 
that other religions contain elements of truth, or 
that other agencies may improve mankind. The 
question was with him, and is with us now, not 
some truth but ze Zruth, not improvement but 
salvation. 


No Other Name. 
By the kev, R. #. Horton, OID) 


1. God the Father is known only through the 
Son.—Apart from Christ, all men, even good men, 
are fatherless. Plato recognizes but does not 
know God; Marcus Aurelius is resigned but not 
comforted. And the Father is not only unknown 
but unknowable without Christ. Sonship was first 
seen in Christ, and until the Son was seen the 
Father could not be known. 


Dita, Onn! eae Christ do men understand the | 
will of God to do it—Virgil’s inetd was written 
just before the birth of Christ. It is a profoundly 
religious poem. It expresses men’s best thoughts 
of the will of God. But the gods are themselves 
at cross-purposes; oracles are ambiguous. And 
to-day there is the same blindness of purpose 
wherever men are living without God in Christ. 
' Christ is the way: as the Chart of life and Pass- 
port to heaven, Christ in His gospel saves us. 

3. Only by Christ are we delivered from sin.— 
What is that? Think of it, if you will, only as the 
reconciliation of the soul with itself, the conflict 
within stilled—is that found elsewhere or only in 
Christ? Does Krishna, the favourite god of India, 
the incarnation of abandoned immorality, deliver 
from sin? Swani Vivekananda, the hero of the 


‘Parliament of Religions,’ in the presence of 


Krishna denies that men are sinners. He might 
as well deny the existence of the plague in 
Bombay. But ‘being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

4. Only in Christ have we assurance of pardon, 
communion with God, certainty of tmmortality.— 
Communion with God is different from the 
absorption and apathy of Eastern mystics. It is 
quickened personal consciousness, it is activity of 
service to the world. It comes from sitting with 
Christ in heavenly places. The assurance of 
pardon is sealed by the Spirit of Jesus, and the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart. And, 
finally, Christ in us is the hope of glory. 


Far and wide, though all unknowing, 
Pants for Him each human breast. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Head of the Corner. 


THE corner is the critical part of a building—(1) structur- 
ally, because here the side walls meet ; and (2) in warfare, 
because it is the vantage point of defence, and here the 
battlements often rise intoa tower. Strength then should 
be the mark of the comer ; and this is typified most of all in 
the head of the corner, or the stone or tower which crowns 
the battlements. Wecan understand then the metaphorical 
use of corner for ‘prince’ in the Old Testament (Nu 241%, 
Jg 20°, Is 19), And now Jesus is made head of the 
corner—(1) As the foundation-stone His Messiahship had 
been lying hid in God’s foreknowledge, but now it had been 


made manifest to the world ; it was raised | 
layer to the top. 


(2) As corner-stone He b 

walls of Jews and Gentiles into the one building 
Christian Church (cf Eph 2"), (3) As corner-tower 
battlement He is our defence, and this building is the: ous 
of salvation.—R. B, RACKHAM. tn, 84,4 
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No Other Name. 

WHILE the old Hindu Scriptures have given us some — 
beautiful precepts of living, the New Dispensation of Christ 
has given us grace to carry these precepts into practice, and 
that makes all the difference in the world. The precepts — 
are like a steam engine on the track, beautiful and with 


great possibilities ; Christ and His gospel are the steam, the 


motive power that can make the engine move.—PUNDITA 
RAMABAI. 


SoME able women, says Archdeacon Wilson, at a women’s 
college, gave themselves to help the poor men in a neglected 
suburb. In pure and noble zeal they taught them to read 
and to write, they delivered lectures, they sang to them, 
they entertained them. The men were greatly attracted. 
At length they asked the men to say if there was anything 
in particular they wished to hear about. There was silence, 
and then a low inaudible voice—‘ Yes,’ said the lady; 
‘what is it you wish to hear about?’ ‘Could you tell us,’ 
was the bashful reply, ‘something about the Lord Jesus 
Christ ?’—R. F. Horron. 

THERE is a story told of two Alpine climbers who were 
caught in a terrible snowstorm, and as they descended 
wearily came upon another traveller completely overcome 
and lying in the snow. They knew that if he was left to 
lie it meant death. One of them said, ‘We cannot save 
him, let us look after ourselves,’ and went on. The other 
remained, rubbed his hands and feet, and revived him. The 
exercise sent an electric thrill of warmth through his own 
body, restoring his circulation. Together they reached 
home in safety, while the man who hastened on to save his 
own life perished in the snow.—T. L. WILLIAMS, 


THIS famous passage occupies a prominent position in the 
Smalcald Articles drawn up by Luther, and adopted in the 
year 1537. It has beensaid, with some truth, that the adop- 
tion of these Articles completed the Reformation, and was 
the definite declaration of the separation of the signatories 
from Rome.—J. S. Howson. 


For Reference. 
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Perren (C.), Revival Sermons, 297. 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Twelve Popular Sermons, No. 209. 
Vaux (J. E.), Sermon Notes, ili. 94. 
Williams (T, Ll.), Thy Kingdom Come, 67. 
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In a previous-article the hae of Sympathetic — 


as based on the association of ideas* by 

of resemblance or contiguity was dealt with. 

s attempted to be shown that sympathetic 
nagic involved no belief in the supernatural, 


and was related to science rather than to re- 


ligion. In this view the question of the priority 
of magic to religion or of religion to magic need 
not be raised. Sympathetic magic is simply 
the applied science of the savage. Sympathetic 
magic is not rooted out by religions, high or 
low, but survives alongside of even the highest, 
and may therefore have coexisted with religion 
from the beginning. 

We shall now discuss Magic in its various 
aspects as set forth by Mr. Frazer! in relation to 
Religion as defined by him. 

Premising that it is impossible to frame a 
definition that will satisfy everyone, and that all 
that a writer can do is to say clearly what he 
means, and to employ the word consistently in 
that sense and throughout his work, Mr. Frazer 
says: ‘By religion I understand a propitiation 
or conciliation of powers superior to man which 
are believed to direct and control the course of 
In this sense it will 
be perceived that religion is opposed in principle 
both to magic and to science. Forall conciliation 
implies that the Being conciliated is a conscious or 
personal agent, that his conduct is in some 
measure uncertain, and that he can be prevailed 
upon to vary it in the desired direction by a 
judicious appeal to his interests, his appetites, or 
his emotions. Conciliation is never employed 
towards things which are regarded as inanimate, 
nor towards persons whose behaviour in the par- 
ticular circumstances is known to be determined 
with absolute certainty. Thus in so far as religion 
assumes the world to be directed by conscious 
agents who may be turned from their purpose by 
persuasion, it stands in fundamental antagonism to 
magic as well as to science, both of which take for 


1 The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Second edition. 
Macmillan. 3 vols. 36s. net.—Magic and Religion. By 
Andrew Lang. Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
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granted that the course of nature is deianneeed 

not by the passions or caprice of personal beings, 
but by the operation of mechanical laws operating 
mechanically. In magic, indeed, the assumption 
is only implicit, but in science it is explicit. It is 
true that magic often deals with spirits, which are 
personal agents of the kind assumed by religion ; 
but whenever it does so in its proper form, it 
treats them exactly in the same fashion as it treats 
inanimate agents—that is, it constrains or coerces 
instead of conciliating or propitiating them as 
religion would do’ (G.B.? i. 63, 64).? 

Mr. Frazer appears to define magic in several 
ways, or to look at it from different stages in the 
evolution of the race, and the terms witchcraft and | 
sorcery seem to be used by him as synonymous 
gies magic. 

1. Sympathetic (including Mimetic) Magic prior 
to ee Hic defines it as ‘nothing but a 
mistaken application of the very simplest and most 
elementary: processes of the mind, namely, the 
association of ideas by virtue of resemblance or 
contiguity ’(i. 70). The germ of the idea of the 
world as a system of impersonal forces acting in 
accordance with fixed and invariable laws, the 
savage, whether European or otherwise, ‘cer- 
tainly has,’ says Mr. Frazer, ‘and acts upon it 
not only in magic, but in much of the business 
of: daily» life?’ (G.B2 is 31,4) 129)20 But 
this ‘mistaken application of the very simplest 
processes of the mind’ is not characteristic of 
primitive man and the lowest contemporary 
savages alone. Educated people make similar 
mistakes, and probably four-fifths of mankind 
believe in sympathetic magic in the sense of this 
minimum definition, while at the same time they 
have always believed in ‘religion.’ The higher 
processes of thought which result in the conception 
of religion (if it be a purely intellectual conception) 
may be at work in the mind of the savage along 
with the most elementary. ‘If magic be deduced 
immediately from elementary processes of reason- 
ing, and be, in fact, an error into which the mind 


2 With this view of religion cf. Tiele’s Elements of the 
Science of Religion, vol. ii. 135, and W. R. Smith’s Religion 
of the Semites (ed. 1894), pp. 54, 55- 
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falls almost spontaneously, while religion rests on— 
conceptions which the merely animal intelligence 
can hardly be supposed to have yet attained to, it 
becomes probable that magic arose before religion 
in the evolution of our race’ (G.B.? i. 70). This 
@ priori conclusion is supposed by Mr. Frazer to 
be confirmed inductively by what we know of the 
lowest existing race of mankind, the aborigines of 
Australia. ‘Without metals, without houses, with- 
out agriculture, the Australian savages represent 
the stage of material culture which was reached by 
our remote ancestors in the Stone Age; and the 
rudimentary state of the arts of life among them 
reflects faithfully the stunted condition of their 
minds’ (i. 71). This argument for the priority of 
magic (sympathetic and mimetic) is based on the 
assumption that ‘just as on the material side of 
human culture there has everywhere been an Age 
of Stone, so on the intellectual side there has 
everywhere been an Age of Magic’ prior to the 
dawning of an Age of Religion (i. 73 e¢ seg.). 

The correlation of material and intellectual 
evolution in certain aspects is no doubt verifiable, 
but Sir Arthur Mitchell points out in his Rhind 
Lectures in Archeology, Zhe Past in the Present: 
What is Civilization ? (1880) : ‘that a classification 
of antiquities into those belonging to the stone, 
bronze, and iron ages fails to indicate stages 
of culture and capacity, necessarily consecutive, and 
universally applicable to all the races of the human 
family’ (p. 117). Similarly, a classification of the 
phenomena of intellectual culture into successive 
ages of magic, religion, and science, though it 
may have a certain ‘ practical utility,’ as in the 
case of material culture, ‘may lead to error when 
its nature is imperfectly understood’ (of. cit. 
p. 109). 

2. Magical Spells.—Sympathetic magic, in both 
forms, especially in the simpler or mimetic form, 
seems to involve nothing of that constraining or 
coercing which Mr. Frazer regards as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of magic as opposed to that con- 
ciliation or propitiation which he considers to be 
the distinguishing mark of religion. It is when 
man essays ‘to bend nature to his wishes éy the 
sheer force of spells and enchantments’ (i. 70) that 
magic is something more than mere ‘sympathetic 
magic,’ which rests ‘on the belief in a certain 
secret sympathy which unites indissolubly things 
that have once been connected with each 
Other,’ or than even ‘mimetic,’ the efficacy 
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of which ‘must be supposed to aspende oO 
certain physical influence or sympathy linking ; 


imaginary cause or subject to the imaginary effect - 
The spells or enchantments 


may or may not involve a belief in spirits or in 


or object’ (i. 10). 


personal powers superior to man, but they are 
something or other used to supplement, accel- 
erate, control, or, it may be, to counteract 
the action of the secret sympathy or physical 
influence. A careful study of the instances of 
so-called mimetic and sympathetic magic given 
by Mr. Frazer will supply illustrations of what I 
mean. 


The very first examples of magical images cited | 


by him (G.B. i. 10, 11) do this. When the 
Ojebway Indian intends to kill his enemy outright, 
he burns or buries the puppet, uttering certain 
magical words as he does so. In the first form of 
the Malay charm given on p. 11, in order to kill 
the intended victim, you ‘scorch the figure slowly 
by holding it over a lamp every night for seven 
nights, and say— 
It is not wax that I am scorching, 
It is the liver, heart, and spleen of So-and-so that I 
scorch.’ 
And so, as Mr. Tylor points out in his interest- 
ing chapter on ‘Images and Names’ in his Zarly 
fTistory of Mankind, a man may be cursed or 
bewitched through his name as well as through 
his image (p. 124). But in numerous instances 
of this variety of magic there is more involved than 
the mere mimetic principle, there is belief in the 
virtue of the use of set words and phrases accom- 
panying mimetic action. 

3. Demonology.—A third aspect of magic is that 
in which it is supposed to deal with spirits (good 
or bad). ‘Whenever it does so in its proper form’ 
(z.e. as magic unalloyed with religion), ‘it treats 
them exactly in the same fashion as it treats in- 
animate agents—that is, it constrains or coerces’ 
them. 

The definition of magic in this aspect given by 
Principal Whitehouse in his article on ‘ Magic, 
Magician’ (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. lil. p. 2074), may appropriately be quoted 
at this point: ‘Magic may, in its historic sense, 
be best described as the special and abnormal 
agency whereby certain superhuman personal 
powers are constrained either to create evil (or 
good) or to avert baneful effects. Accordingly, 
magic falls into two parts,’ viz. : (1) sacred magic— 


| 
| 
| 


Me x 


~ spells or 


and, =’ 
evils are wrought on the human 
1 the power of the evil eye, etc., by 
‘sorcerer, or more frequently through the 


wers of darkness to his or her aid.’ Here magic 
regarded as ‘the necessary accompaniment of 
. belief in demons.’ ‘These spirits,’ says Blau 
(quoted i in D.B.§ 207a), ‘the magician endeavours 
by his occult methods to bring under his power, 
_ or to compel them to carry out his will. The 
conceptions respecting the nature and power of 
these spirits, whom man can make Senceanle to 
himself, differ with the different races.’ Demono- 

_ logy, however, says Principal Whitehouse, ‘does 
| not wholly explain magic in all its varied forms 
| and ramifications.’ 

These three aspects of magic are included 
— in what Mr. A. E. Waite calls ‘the popular 
| _ significance attached to the term magic.’ Put 
| briefly, in the popular significance ‘there is 
generally implied one of two things—either that it 
is the art of producing effects by the operation of 
~ causes, which are apparently inadequate to their 
4 
ks 


production, and are therefore in apparent defiance 
of the known order of nature; or that it is the 
art of evoking “‘spirits,” and of forcing them to 
perform the bidding of the operator.’! 

~Mr. Waite, after quoting the definitions of magic 
given by the historians of magic—Christian, Enne- 
moser, and Lévi—says: ‘ By these definitions it is 
plain that magic is not merely the art of evoking 
spirits, and that it is not merely concerned with 
establishing a communication with other forms of 
intelligent subsistence in the innumerable spheres 
of the transcendental. If such communication 
can be truly established, it is evidently by she 
intervention of certain occult forces resident in the 
communicating individual, man. Now it is reason- 
able to suppose that the same forces can be 
applied in other directions, and the synthesis of 
the methods and processes by which these forces 
are utilized in the several fields of experiment, 
combined with a further synthesis of methods and 
processes by which the latent potentialities of a 
variety of physical substances are developed into 


1 The Occult Sciences (1891), pt. i. Magical Practices: 
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e witch, who is able to summon supernatural | ‘the X-region of our nature,’ the phenomena 


full, italicizing what seems to be the essen 


Mr. Lang has devoted the first se of h \ 
The Making of Religion, to an examination « 


which may ‘indicate the existence of a transcend- — 
ental region of human faculty.’ ‘Anthropologists,’ 


he says, ‘have gone on discussing the trances and 
visions, and so-called “demoniacal possession” of 


savages, as if no new researches into similar facts 
in the psychology of civilized mankind existed ; or, 


if they existed, threw any glimmer of light on the 


abnormal psychology of savages. I have, on the 
other hand, thought it desirable to sketch out a 
study of savage psychology in the light of recent 
research’ (Pref. 2nd ed. p. viii.). The importance 
of such examination is still hardly realized by 
students of early religion or by anthropologists 
generally. Mr. Frazer does not appear to realize 
it, though his work is full of illustrations of ab- 
normal psychological phenomena. The history of. 
the ‘Occult Sciences’ also throws light on the 
subject. See Waite’s Occult Sciences, passim. 

Between magic, in the full sense of the term, 
or, as it may otherwise be described, occult or 
transcendental science, and religion in general, 
‘as a frame of mind, an emotion, and at the same 
time as the inspiration of a higher spirit,’ there is 
no necessary antagonism, Religion, as Professor 
Tiele points out,* is not truly hostile to science, 
philosophy, poetry, etc.; and in so far as magic 
is the science of occult = transcendental pheno- 
mena, the existence of which has been vouched 
for in all ages among all. races, and studied 
in all the so-called occult sciences, religion is not 
necessarily hostile to it. 

4. Fusion of Magic with Religion. —Mr. Frazer 
adduces evidence to show that in the earlier 
stages of the history of religion there is ‘fusion 
or confusion of magic with religion’ (G.B.* 1. 65) 
and that ‘the functions of priest and sorcerer 
were often combined, or, to speak perhaps 
more Race were not yet differentiated from 
each other’ (p. ae He cites Dr. Codrington 


2 Op. cit. p. 12. 
3 Professor C, P. Tiele, Zlements of the Science of Rein 
(Gifford Lectures), vol. ii. -—p, 25/7. 
4 Op. cit. p. 257 et Seq. 
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with reference to the Melanesians. With them 
the belief in an invisible supernatural power (mana) 
residing in spiritual beings, whether in the spiritual 
part of man or in the ghosts of the dead, and in 
the efficacy of the various means by which spirits 
and ghosts can be induced to exercise it for the 
benefit of men, is the foundation of religious rites 
and practices, and from it everything which may 
be called magic and witchcraft draws its origin 
-(p. 65). Here apparently is no opposition of 
principle between magic and religion. Mr. Frazer 
himself adds that ‘the same confusion of magic 
and religion has survived among peoples that have 
risen to higher levels of culture. It was rife in 
ancient India and ancient Egypt; it is by no 
means extinct among European peasantry at the 
present day’ (p. 66). Professor Wiedemann is 
quoted as saying that Egyptian religion was com- 
pacted of the most heterogeneous elements, which 
seemed to the Egyptian to be all equally justified. 
He did not care whether a doctrine or a myth 
belonged to what we would call faith or supersti- 
tion, whether we would rank it as religion or magic, 
as worship or sorcery (p. 67). 
The evidence adduced by Mr. Frazer, which, it 
_ seems to me, may bear another interpretation than 
that given by him, and other evidence that might 
be produced, rather support Mr. Lang’s contention 
that ‘religion and magic may have been concurrent 
from the first,’ but that ‘we have no historical 
evidence on this point of relative priority.’! This 
hypothesis seems a more reasonable one than 
the hypotheses (1) that magic is prior to religion 
(Frazer); or (2) that religion is prior to magic, 
and that ‘magic, wherever it sprang up, was 
a degradation or relapse in the evolution of 
religion’ (Jevons, 7A.R. pp. 25 and 177). 
That is true of magic in its third aspect, in 
what may be called its fourth aspect, where 
there is fusion or confusion of magic with religion, 
and in a fifth aspect, where the belief in and 
practice of magic survives, in a debased form, 
in civilized or semi-civilized countries among the 
aborigines or isolated races, survivors of which are 
to be found coexisting with the higher, perhaps 
conquering, race that has dispossessed their an- 
cestors, or even in civilized countries among back- 


1¢Mr, Frazer’s Theory of Totemism,’ by A. Lang, 
Fortnightly Review, June 1899, p. 1012; see also Lang’s 
Magic and Religion, and Tiele’s Gifford Lectures (1899), 
Index, under ‘Magic.’ 


/ ward or uneducated members of a commun? 


At this stage the opposition between religion and — 
magic has become acute, and reputed wizards and 
witches are persecuted, perhaps even put to. 
death at the instance of the religious and civil 
authorities. (Tylor’s Primitive Culture’, c. iv.) 

But if the practice of magic be based on the — 
action of certain occult forces resident in ‘indi- , 
viduals in all races, savage and civilized alike, and 
religion be a ‘psychological necessity’ of human 
nature, which the possession even of mana, Ot 
occult powers, cannot satisfy, which the belief in 
religious or magical man-gods only accentuates, 
each has its function in the evolution of humanity, 
and as a creed, a science, or a philosophy, call it 
what you like, each has its justification, in its own 
successive developments, as a working hypothesis 
for its devotees. ‘The history of magic and re- 
ligion, on this view, is something more than a 
‘melancholy record of human error and folly,’ as 
Mr. Frazer deems the illustrations of it unfolded 
in his volumes. It is surely the effort of the 
human spirit, aided by the divine, to free itself 
from illusion in thought and wrong in conduct by 
means of a synthesis that harmonizes, without 
confusing, the divine and the human, that weds 
thought and action in a union fruitful of good to 
humanity through the action and reaction on each 
other of a creed that is ‘the highest science or 
wisdom, based upon knowledge and practical ex- 
perience,’ and of conduct that is true service of 
God and of man in his physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual needs, no element being ignored or 
neglected. If this synthesis be the Christian re- 
ligion, purified of the accretions and corruptions 
that have gathered around it and at times hindered 
its growth into, and influence over, the life of the 
races of men it has reached, the faith of the future, 
as of the past, will be religious, not magical nor 
scientific, but religious in a sense that includes all 
that is true in the imperfect syntheses of magic 
and science. 

Mr. Frazer asks whether there is not ‘some 
more general conclusion, some lesson, if possible, 
of hope and encouragement, to be drawn from 
the melancholy record of human error and folly 
which has engaged our attention in these volumes. 
If then we consider, on the one hand, the essen- 
tial similarity of man’s chief wants everywhere 
and at all times, and, on the other hand, the 
wide difference between the means he has adopted 


. 


f Peet ages, 

to conclude that e 
er thought, so far as. 

0 


> can trace it, 


‘to Cs (G.B. ers ae But science— 
though ‘the hope of progress, moral and intel- 
-Tectual, : as well as material, in the future is bound 
up with the fortunes of science ’—is not neces- 
sarily a complete and final synthesis. 
last analysis magic, religion, and science are 
nothing but theories of thought; and as science 
has supplanted its predecessors, so it may here- 
_ after be itself superseded by some more perfect 
hypothesis, perhaps by some totally different way 
_ of looking at the phenomena,—of registering the 
| shadows on the screen,—of which we in this 
| generation can form no idea. The advance of 
_ knowledge is an infinite progression towards a 
: goal that for ever recedes. . The dreams of 
magic may one day be the waking realities of 
science. But a dark shadow lies athwart the 
far end of this fair prospect. . . . In the ages 
iy to come man may be able to predict, perhaps 
| even to control, the wayward courses of the winds 
and clouds, but hardly will his puny hands have 
strength to speed afresh our slackening planet 
~ in its orbit or rekindle the dying fire of the 
sun. Yet the philosopher who trembles at the 
idea of such distant catastrophes may console 
himself by reflecting that these gloomy appre- 
~hensions, like the earth and the sun themselves, 
aré only parts of that unsubstantial world which 
thought has conjured up out of the void, and 
that the phantoms which the subtle enchantress 
has evoked to-day she may ban to-morrow. They 
too, like so much that to common eyes seems 
solid, may melt into air, into thin air’ (/éd. 
460-461). 

It is impossible to do other than feel respectful 
sympathy with this eloquent but sombre conclu- 
sion, however little one may be disposed to agree 
with Mr. Frazer’s complex argument through- 
out his learned and fascinating volumes and 
the more general conclusion to which his own 
studies and the state of modern thought seem to 
point him. 

Over against Mr. Frazer’s agnostic summing up 


movement of 


©In, the | 


ved ena fain set the closing pages of ae second Dina 
volume of Professor Tiele’s Gifford Lectures, but e 


of these I have room for only a few extracts :— 
Discussing the theory that science may perhaps 

take the place of religion, he says: ‘Science has 

indeed worked marvels during the present century 


| in every department, and has thus earned a rich 


harvest for our social life, and earned our gratitude, 
We who love it, and devote our lives to it, can 
but rejoice that its light shines around us more 
brightly than at any previous period in the world’s 
history. That light is essential to our very lives ; 
but light is not the only essential—we also require 
warmth for our souls, and science has no warmth 
to offer. . . . Among other things, our science 
has demonstrated by historical and psychological 
research that the religious need is a general human 
need. Our science cannot call forth a new 
manifestation of religious life, but 2¢ may pave the 
way for it by tracing the evolution of religion, 
explaining its essentials and showing where its . 
origin is to be sought for. Let it do its own 
duty in throwing light upon the part that religion 
has ever played in the history of mankind, and 
still plays in every human soul. And then, with- 
out preaching, or special pleading, or apologetic 
argument, but solely by means of the actual facts 
it reveals, our beloved science will help to bring 
home to the restless spirits of our time the truth 
that there is no rest for them unless “ they arise 
and go to their Father.”’? 

May these noble words of a master of the 
science of religion reassure those who may be 
led by Mr. Frazer and others to fear that the 
science of religion, with its ‘battery of the com- 
parative method,’ must necessarily ‘strike at the 
foundations of beliefs in which, as in a strong 
tower, the hopes and aspirations of humanity 
through long ages have sought a refuge from 
the storm and stress of life.’ Where it does tts 
own duty, it but demonstrates the e/erna/ founda- 
tion of religion. May Mr. Frazer’s general treatise 
on religion, which all students eagerly await, 
breathe the more hopeful spirit of Professor 
Tiele’s Gifford Lectures. 

1 Professor Tiele’s Elements of the Science of Religion 
(Gifford Lectures), vol. ii. pp. 259-263. 


Psalm cxxi. 
FIRST PILGRIM. 
1. I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 
Whence shall come my help? 
_ 2, My help cometh from Jehovah, 
. Maker of heaven and earth. 


SECOND PILGRIM, 


3. May He not suffer thy foot to waver, 
May He not slumber, 
even thy Keeper! 


FIRST PILGRIM. 


4. Behold, He can neither slumber nor sleep, 
the Keeper of Israel. 


CHORUS OF PILGRIMS. 


5. Jehovah is thy Keeper ; 
Jehovah is thy shade upon thy right hand. 
6. By day the sun shall not smite thee, 
Nor the moon by night. 
7. Jehovah shall keep thee from all evil; 
He shall keep thy soul. 
8. Jehovah shall keep thy going out and thy coming in, 
From henceforth and for ever. 


Wuen last we had a glimpse of the returning 
exiles, they were in a distressful plight. They 
were in the desert, not far indeed from their own 
land, but harassed and hunted by the fierce and 
treacherous Arabs. It is a brighter scene that we 
are now to look upon. The exiles have eluded 
their tormentors, crossed the mountain-ridges that 
fence in Palestine from the desert, forded the 
river Jordan, and sighted the hills which stand 
like patient sentinels around Jerusalem. 

What emotion would flood the hearts of the 
exiles when after long years of servitude they trod 
once more their sacred mother-soil and looked 
upon those grand hills! On the vast plain of 
Babylonia, with its stagnant pools and sluggish 
canals, and never a hillock to break the mono- 
tonous level, how they must have longed for the 
wide horizon of that ‘land of far distances’ (Is 
3317) and the free breath of its mountain air! 


Oh for freedom, for freedom in worshipping God, 
For the mountain-top feeling of generous souls, 


Mount Zion in Sight. 


he ' ss 
| For the health, for the air, of the hear 
| Where grace not in rills but in cataracts rolls! 


of them reverently salutes those dear and ‘si 


They have now attained their desire, and 


mountains: an 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains. 


Then suddenly he checks himself. Strong and 
beautiful as these mountains may be, there is One 
who is more worthy than they of trust and | 
adoration—Jehovah, who made the mountains — 
and all things else. ‘Whence shall my help come ee: G 
From the mountains? No! ‘Ay help cometh from 
Jehovah, Maker of heaven and earth. It is Jeho- 
vah that has delivered the exiles from their cap- 
tivity, and, now that they are back in their own 
land, it is in Him that they must still hope. 
Here another of the exile-band chimes in. 
Addressing his comrade who has just Pe he 
says: 


May He not suffer thy foot to waver, — 
May He not slumber, 
even thy Keeper ! 
There is a touch of querulousness in this, and 
more than a touch of faithlessness. The speaker 
is one who has grown morose and bitter. The 
hard experiences of those years of bondage have 
crushed the hope and the courage out of him. 
And, now that deliverance has come, he cannot 
believe that it will last. His comrade’s courageous 
hopefulness irritates him; and, after the manner 
of his sort, instead of keeping his gloom and 
cowardice to himself, he must needs let them out 
on those about him. 
May He not suffer thy foot to waver, 
May He not slumber, 
even thy Keeper! 
It is as though he had said, ‘Be not over con- 
fident. Jehovah has been asleep all those years ; 
and, though He has awakened for our deliverance, 
itis more than likely He will fall asleep again and 
leave us to our fate. I trust not, but I fear there 
may be troubles in store for us yet.’ 


| eae saat of ie Fiend ne ieee a 

| but one who traces the aes eae of ev 

atte and bright ali tigre kent Boer: oles 
beautiful and beneficent ends, must needs recog- _ 
nize in all the ever-wakeful and ever - watchful 


+ Die visible ete: dullest eye; 
t it : sorely needs is men with the keen | 


aise that discovers the blue sky behind the 


ouds, and the brave heart that persistently hopes 
the best and encourages the fainting and dis- 


_pirited to believe that the hardest lot is rich in 


_ undreamed-of possibilities for such as trust and 


obey God. If we have no hope and no faith, it is 
our duty to be silent, lest by our despairing and 
cowardly complaints we make life darker and 
sadder for our fellows. It is shallow and undis- 
ciplined souls that are distrustful and querulous. 


_ Did they but look deeper and more earnestly into 


their lives, they would discover in their hardest 
experiences a divine significance and a precious 


presence of the Living God. 
These words of hope and confidence spaces 
the assent and approbation of the listeners. 
Scarcely have they been spoken when from the 
rest of the pilgrims who have been witnesses of 
the encounter between the two, there breaks a 
chorus of acclamation : 


Jehovah is thy Keeper: 

Jehovah is thy shade upon thy right hand; 
and so on. The man’s indomitable trust in God 
despite the sneers of his neighbour strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in the breasts of the bystanders, 


Buse. These lives of ours would wear an altogether: are 
different aspect if only we learned to regard them ener. sae spon ancously and <p g 
as the wonderful and mysterious workmanship of Qi saa is pas ee i 

___ our Heavenly Father—unfinished as yet and there- poe ene era the losing verses area oy 
_ fore unintelligible, but with foreshadowings upon ne, ao oP aa eacnee i: Nps r ae ages 
4 them of the perfect beauty that will crown them ss gas wanders peach Bagh 

____ when God has ‘ wreuent in us all the good pleasure e shovel as! thy shadejig x the uae a nee 
of His goodness.’ smite thee by day, nor the moon by night.’ Such 


There is an accent of indignation in the answer 
which the first speaker returns to this prophet of 
sorrow. To the half-sneering wish that Jehovah 
his Keeper may not fall asleep again, he replies : 


Behold, He can neither slumber nor sleep, 
the Keeper of Israel. 


The sneer had been, ‘May “Ay Keeper not 
slumber’! and the answer is, ‘The Keeper of 
Tsrael cannot slumber.’ Here lies the man’s 
argument: ‘Not my Keeper merely, but the 
Keeper of Israel.’ His view of life is as broad and 
deep as his sneering critic’s is narrow and shallow. 
He rises above his own individual experience, so 
troublous and seemingly purposeless, and reposes 
on the grand Purpose of God disclosed so plainly 
in the national life to all who have eyes to discern 
it and hearts to understand it. Instead of re- 
garding only the calamitous present, he surveys 
the long process of Israel’s history and recognizes 
it as having been from first to last a wise, though 
often painful, education by which the nation has 
learned to know God better and trust Him more. 
To one who lives in the midst of a troublous 


language abounds in the Old Testament, and the 
beauty of it would be very apparent to dwellers in 
a sultry land. ‘He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall abide wnder the 
shadow of the Almighty” ‘Thou hast been a 
shadow from the heat, ‘as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land” The precise meaning of 
the phrase ‘upon thy right hand’ is uncertain. 
It may be that Jehovah is the Champion of them 
that trust Him, standing on their right and shelter- 
ing them with His left hand, while with His right 
hand He sweeps back their assailants. Thus we 
read in Ps 110: 


Jehovah at thy right hand 
Shall strike through kings in the day of His wrath, 


Again, since the Hebrews in fixing the points of 
the compass faced towards the sunrise, ‘on the 
right’? may mean southward ; and then the sense 
would be, ‘ Jehovah is thy shade on thy southward 
side,’ ze. against the fierce glare of noonday. 

Not only at noonday, however, is Jehovah a 
shelter to them that trust Him. 


By day the sun shall not smite thee, 
Nor the moon by night. 
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The peril here is twofold—sunstroke and the 
hurtful influences of the moonlight. It was an 
ancient belief, embalmed in the word /unatic (una, 
the moon), that exposure to the moonlight pro- 
duced madness and even death—a notion which 
was not wholly a superstition, since in the cool of 
night noxious vapours and mists exhale from the 
heated sands, 

From these and all other perils of this wilder- 
-ness-journey Jehovah protects the man who takes 
refuge under His shadow: ‘Jehovah shall keep 
thee from all evil.’ Jehovah’s protection of them 
that trust Him is complete. Their fersons are 
safe: ‘Jehovah shall keep ¢Zee.’ Their spiritual 
and eternal welfare is assured: ‘He shall keep 
thy soul.’ Then, ‘their going out and their coming 
in’—their daily pursuits and their nightly restings, 
the labours they go forth to in the morning, and the 
homes they return to at nightfall; and (shall we 
not add?) that final ‘going out’ and that ‘coming 
in’ which has no ‘going out,’ their exit from the 
wilderness of mortal life and their entrance into 
the Eternal Homeland—these are ordered in all 
things and sure. 


Jehovah shall keep thy going out and thy coming in, 
From henceforth and for ever. 


Perhaps the most impressive thing in this psalm, 
when thus interpreted, is the quick and eager re- 
sponse of the band of pilgrims to the first speaker’s 
courageous and trustful hope in God. We ought 
not to blame the second speaker too severely for 
his faint-heartedness. He had behind him a pain- 
ful and bitter experience ; and the prospect ap- 
peared dismal enough. The exiles were indeed 
back again in their own land, but that land was 
either lying desolate or occupied by strangers. 
Jerusalem, their sacred capital, had been a heap 
of ruins ever since its capture more than half a 
century before. The little band of exiles had 
before them toilsome years of reconstruction and 
restoration, and that not only without assistance 
but in the teeth of opposition. The wonder is, not 
that one of them was so faint-hearted, but rather 
that they were not all alike despondent and de. 
spairing. It was the indomitable courage of this 
one true hero, who spoke out so confidently the 
faith which was in him, that nerved the others and 
rescued them from despair. 

Deep down in every human heart there is an 
indestructible conviction, that, in spite of all ap- 


pearances to the contrary, God is worthy to- 
trusted. Brave men who have learned by sterr 
discipline that most precious of all lessons—to_ 
hope in God and believe unshakably in the great 
goodness which He has laid up for them that fear 
Him, and the unimagined glory which He has 
prepared for them that love Him—are supremely — 
needed and ever welcomed by a suffering and 
despondent world. By their mere presence—so 
strong, so calm, so reassuring—they play the noble 
and beneficent part so touchingly portrayed by 
the ancient prophet, ‘ preaching good tidings unto 
the meek, binding up the broken-hearted, pro- 
claiming liberty to the captives and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound, comforting 
all that mourn.’ 

Languor is not in their heart, 

Weakness is not in their word, 

Weariness not on their brow. 

They alight in our van! at their voice, 

Panic, despair, flee away. 

They move through the ranks, recall 

The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 

Praise, re-inspire the brave ! 

Order, courage, return. 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 

Follow their steps as they go. 

They fill up the gaps in our files, 

Strengthen the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God. 


And this part every one of us may play by simply 
believing utterly the lovingkindness of our 
Heavenly Father and, in the confidence of this 
great faith, encountering courageously and _ loy- 
ingly whatever of sorrow and hardship He may 
appoint. 

The key-note of the psalm is the word ‘keep’; 
and it is unfortunate that this should have been 
obscured in the Authorized Version by the infeli- 
city of rendering the Hebrew word now by ‘keep’ 
and anon by ‘preserve.’ ‘Jehovah, ‘hy Keeper, 
the Keeper of Israel, shall keep thee, shall keep thy 
soul, shall Aeep thy going out and thy coming in.’ 
Of course this does not mean that those who trust in 
God are kept from all trouble and misfortune and 
live, as it were, a charmed life. The Psalmist 
could not have cherished such a delusion in view 
of the troubles which beset himself and his com- 
rades. It is in a far deeper and grander sense that 
God ‘keeps’ His people. He does not keep them 
out of trouble, but He keeps them when they are 
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‘is dead. Look at these two men in our psalm, 
They had passed through the self-same trials, had 
toiled side by side as slaves, and had marched to- 
_ gether over the burning sands. Their experiences 
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The (Problem of the Bord's Supper. 


_ Tue author of this work,! who is a pupil of Dr. 
__ Holtzmann, traces its origin to studies begun four 
__-years ago, when he was required to write an ‘essay 
on‘ The Relation of Schleiermacher’s Doctrine of 
: the Lord’s Supper to the Teaching of the New 
~_ Testament and to the Creeds.’ The reading of 
Schleiermacher had the same effect upon Dr. 
Schweitzer as the reading of Hume had, upon 
Kant, and for the same reason: the failure to 
solve the fundamental problem of causation roused 
him from his dogmatic slumbers. Neither the 
theologians who set forth the ecclesiastical view, 
nor the critics who expounded the scientific view, 
furnished him with any satisfactory proof of a 
causal connexion between the Supper of the Lord 
as described in the Gospels and the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper as celebrated in the Christian 
Church. 

It will be granted on all hands that Dr. 
Schweitzer has stated the problem clearly when 
he says that two questions must be answered : 
‘What motives led the first Christians to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper?’ and ‘Do these motives 
appeal as powerfully to us?’ The first part? of 


1 Das Abendmahl im Zusammenhang mit dem Leben Jesu 
und der Geschichte des Urchristentums. Von Lic. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 

2B ystes Heft. Das Abendmahlsproblem auf Grund der 
wissenschaftlichen Forschung des 19 Jahrhunderts und der 
historischen Berichte. M.1.60. 
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-| common trials had served as a discipline and 
education; while to the other, inasmuch as he 
gave way to feeble repining and faithless despair, 
they brought nothing but weakness and paralysis. 
| The issue of a man’s life-battle depends very 
little, if at all, on the enemies he has to encounter 
and the difficulties he has to surmount. 
pends mainly, if not entirely, on the spirit he 
brings to the struggle and the use he makes of the 
help which cometh from Jehovah. 
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his book considers the problem as it is affected 
by nineteenth century criticism of the Gospels. 
With great force it is shown that explanations 
which assume that our Lord never intended the 
Supper to be repeated, altogether fail to account 
for the fact of its repetition from the earliest times 
to the present. day. ‘If the Lord’s Supper has 
been celebrated in the Christian Church from the 
beginning, then that fact, considered only from 
the objective point of view, is far more decisive 
than the absence of the words, “Do this in re- 
membrance of Me,” from two ancient narratives.’ 

Dr. Schweitzer has read widely and gives in 
detail acute criticisms of modern discussions of 
the problem, confining his attention, however, to 
German authors. In his judgment, Spitta and 
Eichhorn make use of ‘modern’ ideas to cast an 
artificial light upon the mystery. Probably it is 
impossible to obtain in any other work so clear 
and fair a statement of the trend of thought during 
the last century; but the investigation leads by 
various paths to the same final dilemma : Theories 
which are based upon the thought of feeding upon 
Christ account for the sacrament of the early 
Christians, but do not explain the historic Supper 
as described in the Gospels. On the other hand, 
theories which are based upon the symbolic nature 
of our Lord’s actions account for the historic 
Supper, but do not explain its repetition from the 
eatliest ages to the present time. Keys which 
open one door do not fit the lock of the other 
door. 


It is essential, in Dr. Schweitzer’s judgment, 


that the explanation of the symbolic words, ‘ this 
is My ‘body’ and ‘this is My blood,’ should be 


sought in the narrative of the Supper, and not 
vice versa. He would have us lay aside the 
‘prejudice’ that Jesus required His disciples to 
eat the bread and to drink the wine decause He 
had spoken of them as His body and blood. 
There must, however, be something wrong in any 


exposition of the Gospel history which explains 
away the symbolic words which are not omitted 
_ by any of our four authorities. 


Fully recognizing 
the author’s learning and ingenuity, we are com- 
pelled to say at the close of a careful reading of 
his book, what he himself grants it would be quite 
natural for his readers to say at the beginning: 
‘It is a despairing rattling of the locked door.’ 
Moreover, we hesitate to accept his statement that 
the door is locked, knowing that in the opening of 
a door something depends upon the way in which 
the key is inserted in the lock and upon the 
direction in which it is turned. 

Mark’s narrative, it is contended, must be the 
starting-point of every scientific investigation, 
inasmuch as its authenticity is established by its 
freedom from all attempts to assimilate the pro- 
cedure at the Supper of the Lord to the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper in the Early Church. 
From Mark we learn that ‘Jesus did not require 


‘His disciples to eat His body and to drink His 


blood ; the symbolic words were not spoken before 
they partook of the bread and of the wine, but 
during the supper. The words, “This is My 
blood,” etc., were not uttered until all had drank 
of the cup.’ Mark also gives prominence to the 
solemn words, ‘Verily I say unto you, I will no 
more drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new in the kingdom of God.’ 
Hence it was ‘not of His death, but of His death 
and speedy reunion with them at the feast in the 


new kingdom,’ that Jesus spoke with His disciples 


at the Last Supper. These important words are 
not sufficiently regarded, it is said, in modern 
discussions of the problem; and the reason why 
our conceptions of the Lord’s Supper are faulty is, 
that we misunderstand the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and do not connect His words about His sufferings 
with His sayings about the kingdom that is yet to 
come. 

It is beyond dispute that our conceptions of the 
life of Jesus will determine our view of the Lord’s 


as will explain his view of the events of the ni 


aench fa, in in part fi? Dr. ae 
the formidable task of writing such a 


of the betrayal. Here it must suffice to state I 
main conclusions : Jesus became conscious 0! ‘His s 
Messiahship at His baptism; He revealed th 

secret first to His three most intimate disciples _ A 
the Transfiguration ; a few weeks later the secret 
was made known to all His disciples in the neigh- 
bourhood of Czsarea Philippi; there was no 


public confession of the Messiahship of — Jesus — ; 


until He distinctly avowed it in reply to the high © 
priest. 
place what is known as the Transfiguration later 
than it really took place.) Underlying Jesus’ 
preaching of the kingdom was this consciousness 


of Messiahship, but He never presupposed this — 
knowledge in His hearers; the faith which He re- — 


quired was not trust in Himself, but belief of His 
message that the kingdom was at hand. Such 


assages as Mt 02% 1273 1433 1°22 are relegated © 
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to ‘a secondary source,’—they show ‘how in a 
later age descriptions of His life started from the 
presupposition that, not only was He conscious of 
His Messiahship, but that His hearers also had 
formed this estimate of Him.’ Commentators 


| have erred in supposing that the triumphal entry 


into Jerusalem was a popular welcome of the 
Messiah. When Mark says that the people greeted 
Jesus as ‘the coming one’ (6 €pydpevos), it is clear 
that they welcomed Him as the Forerunner of the 
Messiah, and although Matthew says that the 
multitudes cried, ‘Hosanna to the Son of David, 
his narrative ‘represents the point of view of those 
who mistakenly supposed that the contemporaries 
of Jesus regarded Him as the Messiah.’ Even 
the disciples of Jesus, after they had learnt His 
secret, did not understand Him to mean anything 
more than that He would appear as the Messiah 
after He had suffered and risen from the dead, 
His rising would coincide with His coming on the 
clouds, and on the great day of resurrection He 
would reveal His Messianic glory. When Jesus 
forewartns His disciples of tribulation, He refers 
not to their experiences after His death, but to 
those sufferings with Him which were the condi- 
tion of their sharing His future joy. It was after 
the conversation near Ceesarea Philippi that Jesus 


began to speak of sufferings which His disciples - 


* Zweites Heft. Das Messianitats und Leidensgeheimnis. 
Line Skizze des Lebens Jesu. M.2.40. 


(Dr. Schweitzer thinks that the Gospels — 
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stablished without universal Redick 
He, as God’s elect Servant, would be 
as a transgressor. 


H is exaltation, those who had esteemed Him 
en by the punishments of God, would per- 


ceive that in innocence He had suffered for them ; 


Jesus did ‘really die for the sins of men, though 
not in the sense required by the theory of 


: Anselm.’ 
‘Such is the conception of the life of Jesus which | 


Dr. Schweitzer has elaborated, to enable us to 
understand the significance of the Last Supper. 
Our Lord, he thinks, wished His disciples to 
regard that Supper as a foretaste of the Messianic 
feast which they were to enjoy with Him. ‘At 
the close of their last meal on earth, Jesus rises 
and distributes to His disciples bread and wine; 
after the cup has been handed back to Him, He 
reminds them that it is their last supper on earth, 
because shortly they will be reunited at the feast 
in His Father’s kingdom. ... After the resur- 
rection He will gather them around Him and go 
before them in Messianic glory to Galilee, along 
the road upon which they had followed Him as 


He journeyed to His death.’ 


Dr. Schweitzer’s arguments are stimulative to 
thought, and instructive, even when they fail to 
convince. In the early part of his treatise he 


speaks of critics who deal arbitrarily with the. 


Gospels, and in so speaking he holds out the hope 
that his own discussion of the problem will be 
conducted on strictly scientific lines; it is a dis- 
appointment to find that on purely subjective 
grounds—in consistency with the writer’s theory— 
some sections of the narrative are condemned 
as untrustworthy primary sources. The book 
deserves the attention of students, for it in- 
dicates clearly the lines on which the coming 
assault upon the Gospels will be made; but it 
fails to solve the problem of the Lord’s Supper, 
as all attempts must fail that reject the only key to 
the ‘closed door’—Christ died for our sins. On 
Dr. Schweitzer’s principles, it is impossible to 
defend the historicity of the interview between 
Jesus and the high priest, on the genuineness of 
which his theory depends. To other narratives, 
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Gospels ?’ 
~ The third part! of Dr. Siete s work will ue 
published in 1902, and will be entitled, ‘The 
History of the Lord’s Supper from the Historic 
Feast to the Time of Irenzeus.’ sie 
J.G. Tidiesd 
Handsworth College. 4 A 


Boftzmann’s ‘Rife of Zeous.’? 


A new Life of Christ, which would appear from 
the preface to have been a comfort to the author 


during a somewhat shadowed academic career, 


comes to us from the pen of Professor O. Holtz- 
mann of Giessen, already favourably known to 
scholars by his work on the Fourth Gospel and a 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. Thoroughly re- 
presentative of the moderately advanced school of 
German scholarship, the book is a most valuable 
and attractive specimen of its class. Though in 
no sense inordinately long, it is probably the most 

comprehensive attempt fate in recent years to 
utilize the results of the modern study of the 
Gospels in recasting the general narrative of 
Christ’s life. If for no other reason, it demands 
the careful perusal and attention of all serious 
students of the N.T. Needless to say, it raises at 
least as many questions as it solves, and is neither to 
be accepted nor rejected as a whole. But the life 
of Christ is the spot where most theological threads 
cross, and accordingly a work like this compels us 
once more'to view all things from the centre, 
and estimate the real bearing of many subsidiary 
problems. 

Nothing particularly striking or novel is to be 
found in Holtzmann’s preliminary discussion of the 
sources. The vast majority of critics to-day ad- 
here to one or other variety of the two-document 
hypothesis, and Holtzmann is no exception. We 


1 Drittes Heft. Geschtchte des Abendmahls von der his- 
torischen Feter bis auf Ireneus. 

2 Leben Jesu. Von. Dr. Oscar Holtzmann, Professor der 
Theologie an der Universitit, Giessen. Tiibingen und 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1901. Price, 7s. 9d. net. 
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have his conclusions put concisely in the following 
passage :—‘First of all, Matthew collected the 
words of Jesus in Aramaic; this collection was 
soon translated into Greek. But clearly such a 
work did not meet the necessities of the Church 
at large; they wanted to know, not merely what 
Jesus had said, but also what He had done and 
suffered. Obviously even Mark could not pass 
over Christ’s sayings altogether; he took them, 
when required, from Matthew’s collection, Later 
the desire was felt to have Christ’s words combined 
with His deeds and sufferings, and in this way 
there arose, along with others, the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, the latter having made use of 
the former.’ A good many readers will feel some 
astonishment that Holtzmann should set so high a 
historical value upon the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
which he speaks of as equal in worth to our 
Gospels, and from which he draws certain dubious 
items in his narrative of the early life of Christ. 
The Gospel of John, we are told, had better not 
be included in our list of trustworthy sources. 
We may note as curious features in the account 
given of the Fourth Gospel the assertion (p. 32) 
that the washing of the disciples’ feet in chap. 
13 represents the institution of baptism, and the 
unqualified statement (p. 180, note) that the 
author regards the Pharisees as a class of officials. 
At the same time Holtzmann has words of warm 
praise for the historicity of Mark, and accepts his 
chronology practically without reserve. 

There is an excellent chapter dealing with the 
opening years of Jesus’ manhood, and discussing 
such topics as our Lord’s study of Scripture, 
the educative influences amid which He grew in 
wisdom and stature, and the love of the natural 
world which comes out in His parables. Here, 
however, the tendency first shows itself to regard 
Christ too much as the product of His environ- 
ment, and obliterate those traces of His originality 
and spiritual supremacy which the most cursory 
reader of the Gospels may observe. Had Jesus 
been so like a mere pious Jew as He is depicted 
here, fewer attempts would have been made to 
write His life. That He used the language and 
ideal currency of His time did not prevent Him 
from treating Jewish beliefs in a spirit of serenely 
confident and sovereign freedom. 

In a brief notice like the present it is impossible 
to do more than allude to a few of the innumer- 
able points of controversy raised by this book. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Holtzmann contends that after Peter’s confess sii y 
Jesus’ self-designation as the ‘Son of Man’ — 
gradually assumed a new significance in the 
Formerly they had viewed it — 
merely as equivalent to the general phrase, ‘one — 
of the children of men,’ in other words as ex- — 


disciples’ minds. 


pressive of Christ’s unostentatious humility, which 
led Him to denote Himself thus by a title which 
would have suited any individual member of the 
human race ; later, subsequently to this recognition 
of Him as the Messiah, it became connected in 
their minds with the picture of future glory in 
Dn 78, Our author is perhaps less lucid than 
is his wont in dealing with this whole subject. 
Again, we should hardly have expected to find 
the explanation of Jesus’ works of healing helped 
out by comparison with the marvels wrought by 
the Holy Coat of Tréves! Jesus is throughout 
represented as having expected the end of all 
things within the lifetime of His own generation, 
His resurrection being merely the indispensable 
preliminary to His return. He never meant the 
Supper to be repeated as a religious service of His 
Church, but as a domestic celebration attached to: 
the ordinary meal. We err in attributing too 
much intention to Christ in the matter; it may 
quite well, ¢.g., have been the accidental breaking 
of the bread in His hand which led to the words, 
‘This is My body.’ Here we have an instance— 
and others might be given—of dizarre conjectures 
which it is difficult to entertain seriously or discuss. 
patiently. Another is the suggestion that the 
body of Jesus—which Holtzmann thinks we cannot 
prove to have revived—was quietly removed by 
Joseph of Arimathea when the Sabbath was over, 
from a feeling of disinclination to allow the corpse 
of a crucified person to remain in his family tomb. 
The whole discussion of the Resurrection in 
works of this class, indeed, leaves upon the mind 
the feeling that a great problem has been evaded 
in a fashion curiously lacking in intellectual 
thoroughness and consistency. We cannot run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. Chris- 
tianity is not a religion of ideas merely, but of 
creative facts, and we must, in the interests of 
mental sincerity, beware of speaking as though it 
mattered nothing to the ideas to have their roots 
in history cut. When we find, as we do in this 
book, protestations that without faith in Jesus’ 
resurrection the Church could never have sprung 
into life, combined with the dogmatic assertion 


that no more can be Azowmn than that on Easter 


~ morning the grave was empty and the disciples had 


visions, we feel that faith is being sacrificed, not to 


knowledge, but to confused and imperfect theory.. 


One misses in German theology at the present day 
that deep and commanding sense of the Incarnation 
which alone can unlock the deepest mysteries of the 


_ life and truth depicted in the N.T.; and without 


that no biography of Christ can be written which 
has more than a partial right to our confidence 
and approbation. 

Nevertheless, there is much in this book which 
deserves the warmest possible commendation. 
There is learning, there is candour, there is a frésh 
presentation of old facts, and moderation in the 
statement of theories not so old; there is much 
admirable exposition by the way, and there is no 
controversial refutation of other scholars. We 
may not regard its conclusions as satisfactory, but 
in the class to which it belongs this Leben Jesu 
cannot be denied an extremely distinguished 
place. 


fe 


Ebristian Faith and Modern 
ThouaBE. 


Tue author of this interesting and suggestive 
volume frankly faces a fact which is too com- 
monly overlooked, and bravely discharges a duty 
which is being most inadequately recognized in 
Britain. He admits the indifference, if not hos- 
tility, to the Christian Church of many who have 
become accustomed to modern modes of thought, 
both because they have been led to believe that 
the modern world-view contradicts the Christian 
faith, and because they find Christian teachers 
still presenting its contents in intellectual forms 
which belong to ancient thought. He attempts 
to restate Christian doctrines in such terms as will 
make them intelligible and credible to men who 
live and move in the modern mental environment. 

He distinguishes between a world-view and a 
world-valuation or interpretation; and insists that 
there is only one modern world-view, the Coper- 
nican, in which the earth has ceased to be, as in 
the ancient or P/olemaic, the centre of the universe. 


1 Die moderne Weltanschauung und das apostolische 
Glaubensbekenntniss. Von August Truempelmann. Berlin: 
C, A. Schwetscke und Sohn, 1901. M.7. 
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Much Christian theology he blames for assuming 
this old view, and urges that the Christian faith to 
be made acceptable to men of our own time must 
be released from these antiquated modes of repre- 
sentation. Accepting the Afostles’ Creed as on 
the whole a faithful expression of the contents of 
the Christian faith, on the ground that it contains 
little which may not be found implicitly in Peter’s 
discourse in the house of Cornelius, he sets him-— 
self the task of examining each article and each 
clause of this ancient symbol, and explaining it so 
as to be consistent with the modern world-view. 
He rejects as later additions the clauses affirming 
the virgin birth, the descent into hell, and the resur- 
rection of the flesh. 

He affirms the personality of God in the form in 
which Lotze has stated the doctrine; but asserts 
the infinity, the eternity, and the unity of the 
world, which is the manifestation of God. Imman- 
ence in his view excludes transcendence, and the 
natural the supernatural. God and the world are 
two organically related and mutually conditioned 
realities. Evolution is the mode of the divine 
operation in the world. The doctrine of an 
essential Trinity is rejected as non-apostolic, and 
even the conception of an economic Trinity is 
avoided as misleading. All that it is safe to affirm 
is that God reveals Himself in the world, Christ, 
and the Spirit in the Christian community. Taking 
the term only-begotten as equivalent to only or 
unique, he sets aside the doctrine of pre-existence, 
and conceives Christ as the highest product of 
human development, and yet as a new beginning 
of divine action in human history. The person- 
ality of Christ has its roots in God more im- 
mediately and completely than any other. He is 
sinless, absolutely righteous, and life-giving. He 
has wrought a change in human history which 
the external features of His ministry cannot 
account for. The Christian community recognizes 
Him as Lord because He is Saviour, having 
brought to men in His person, work, and suffering 
the redemption from sin and death, which com- 
pletes the personal development of man. His 
death is not a ransom paid to the devil, or a pro- 
pitiation of God by sacrifice, but is a self-sacrifice 
in which He breaks the power of sin on our behalf, 
and in the struggle with sin suffers in our stead. 
His Resurrection as victory over the power of 
death, and as continuance of His life with and for 
us, is a fact essential to Christian faith ; but the 


Ascension into heaven and the Sitting on God’s 
right hand are to be taken as simply symbolic 
expressions of the belief in His Lordship over His 
Church, which it is an exaggeration to represent 
as acosmical dominion. The personality of the 
' Holy Spirit is denied. It is the Spirit of God 
which is present and operative in the Christian 
community, in more determinate form as the con- 
tinuation of the revelation in Christ, than in con- 
science or reason. The Spirit in the community 
evokes and educates and develops the Spirit in 
the individual. The Church is not an institution 
administering and controlling means of grace, it is 
simply the community of saints, in which the 
Word of God is the sole means of grace. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper have no mysterious virtue, 
they have only symbolic value, and their efficacy 
depends wholly on the accompanying Word of 
God. Prayer, of which our Lord’s is a model, 
is a moral deed of communion with, and sub- 
mission to, God. It is no magical spell which 
gives us power to bend God to our will. The 
Word of God is not the Bible, for there is much in 
the Bible which it would be profane to ascribe to 
‘God, and the Word of God may be found outside 
of the Bible. The Word of God is in the Old 
Testament the hope of salvation, in the New 
Testament the certainty of salvation, and outside 
the Scriptures the aspiration for salvation. The 
doctrine of verbal inspiration, along with its neces- 
sary accompaniment, the allegorical method of 
interpretation, must be absolutely rejected. The 
means of revelation are nature, conscience, history, 
and Christ. For the modern world-view, in which 
God and world are correlative terms, the old 
distinction between a natural and supernatural 
revelation has become meaningless, as the human 
development is the divine revelation. 

The great good which Christianity offers is the 
forgiveness of sin. The story of the Fall is not 
historical, but is a parable of an inner experience. 
Sin is due neither to Satan nor to God, but it has 
its source in the survival in man of animal in- 
stincts, and in its nature is a relapse to these. In 
sin the impulse of self-maintenance and _ self- 
‘development is perverted into a_ self-assertion, 
which diverts the human personality from the path 
of progress. The sense of shame is due to man’s 
consciousness of dishonouring himself in sinning, 
and his sense of guilt to his recognition of his sin 
as disobedience to God, whose purpose is thwarted 
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in the perversion of man’s development. In th 
reaction of shame and guilt against sin lies the ; 
opportunity for the entrance into human person-— 
ality of new life. In forgiveness the power of holy 
love in Christ grasps man, and faith yields to the — 
grasp. By this new power the personal develop-_ 
ment is restored to its normal course. While the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh had only a 
temporary significance, the Christian hope of 
eternal life is as necessary and as possible as ever. 
Evolution is the ruling idea of the modern view, 
and the Christian hope is consistent with this idea. 
The Christian life now makes the demand for, and 
bears the assurance of, a continued and completed 
development. This hope extends to those who 
desired and strove for the salvation which Christ 
offers, although they never knew Him. For those 
who never sought’ the higher life, there can be 
anticipated only extinction. Eternal life is assured 
only to those who by desire and effort have shown 
themselves worthy of the gift. 

This brief sketch of the writer’s theology will 
suffice to show how many and great are the 
changes which he finds it needful to make, not 
only in the form, but even in the substance of the 
Christian faith as expressed in the Afostles’ Creed, 
in order to commend it to men who hold /4e 
modern world-view. The motto of his book is: 
‘Truth my goal, truthfulness my way.’ Without 
entering at all into any detailed criticism, which 
the limits of space forbid, the reviewer must affirm 
that the goal has not been reached, but he can 
heartily bear witness that the way has been kept. 
If not always a successful, this is altogether a 
sincere book. The spirit of the whole discussion 
is refreshing and bracing, if the arguments are not : 
always convincing and the conclusions acceptable. 

A summary cannot do justice to the contents, as 
there are many significant critical suggestions and 
valuable exegetical considerations. The Holy \ 
Scriptures are treated with freedom, but with 
reverence. ‘There may appear undue severity in 
the censure meted out freely to theologians for 
their attempts at compromises between the old 
and the new modes of thought. There is, how- 
ever, a genuine desire to be loyal to all that is 
essential to Christian faith, and also to be helpful 
to those who cannot accept that faith as it is 
commonly presented. To all who recognize the 
urgent necessity for the attempt to restate the 
gospel for the modern mind, the book may be 
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Durinc my visit to the Convent of St. Catharine 


on Mount Sinai this year with my sister, Mrs. 
~ Lewis, I examined four manuscripts, each of which 
has its peculiar value. 


I, ANOTHER SyRIAC GOSPEL PALIMPSEST. 


The one I shall describe first is that which — 


came into my hands last. When, in 1893, I was 
making the catalogue of the Arabic books in the 


Convent (Studia Sinaitica, No. iii.), 1 found that 
they had all been numbered at some previous 


period, but that some numbers had no books 
forthcoming to represent them. This was the case 
with Nos. s14 and 515, and to them, as to 
several others, I had to put in the catalogue the 
unpleasant word "Adypyuéva. One day in March 
last I went up to the library, with Mrs. Lewis and 


~~ a deacon, to examine some Arabic MSS, and was 


helping my sister to find what she wanted, when I 
noticed a vellum book lying on one of the shelves. 
It had a stout binding, much broken at the back, 
and on taking it up I got a double surprise. It 
had the number of one of these missing volumes, 
514; it was made of good fine vellum ; its leaves 
measuring about 23 centimetres by 15, the writing 
being Arabic, in a fine hand of the early tenth 
century, very much like the upper writing ofa MS. 
which Mrs. Lewis possesses, and whose under script 
she is about to publish as Studia Sinattica, No. Xl. 

But what was more interesting still: it was 
a palimpsest throughout the whole of its 175 
leaves, the under writing being Estrangelo-Syriac, 
in a large bold hand, sometimes running the same 
way as the Arabic, oftener across the page, but 
always in two columns. I can dismiss the fine 
upper Arabic writing in a few words. There 
are four sermons of Jacob, Bishop of Serug. 
The first one, with which the book in its present 
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defective condition, begins, is, by the irony of 


fate, on the subject that no man may alter the ~ 


least value of anything which our Lord has said in 
the holy Gospel. We will acquit the good bishop 
of any inconsistency between his preaching and 
his practice, for we have no proof that this record 
of his sermon was written by his own hand; yet 
we cannot help wondering that an Arab scribe, 
even if unacquainted with Syriac, should have 
thought proper to efface a Gospel text in order to 
obtain vellum on which to write a sermon on its 
value. The greater part of the Arabic text con- 
sists, however, not of sermons, but of martyrology. 
The names of the martyrs are not very easy to 
identify, but there are Philemon, Euthalius, Cyricus 
and Julitta, Eustratius and Arsenius. 

I could decipher little of the under script without 
using the re-agent (hydro-sulphuret of ammonia), 
but, whenever I painted a page with it, the Syriac 
lines came up clearly, and were very easy to read. 
I consider this handwriting to be not later than the 
sixth century, but I am not an expert, and it seems 
to me probable that, being a palimpsest, it may be 
the oldest Peshitta in existence. Its appearance 
tells at once that it is not quite so ancient as the 
Old Syriac palimpsest discovered by Mrs. Lewis in 
1892. I had ample opportunity to place the two 
together, and there can be no question about their 
relative antiquity. 

The first page I tried was f. 162b, which began 
at Jn 7}, col. 1, ending at ‘others’ in v.12. Col. b 
began at v.!¢ and ended in y.18, This shows that 
the leaves of the original Syriac MS. had been 
folded in two, to meet the wants of the Arabic 
martyrologist in the tenth century. 

I compared these passages with the American 
Bible Society’s version (New York, 1886), and 
in col. a found three small variants. Vee 
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word Gz.» between am and alw; y.2 


BwX_ ram dia re instead of taX_ aam dur; 
and after strana, aacnis added. In col. b 
there were no variants. eipee 
I next tried f, 4tb, the writing of which is in the 
same direction as the upper script, and found that 
it began at Mt 16* and went on continuously to 
‘the end of v.12, the only variant being in col. b, 
where e\ is repeated before ~ adblsadhwrw: 
Another page I tried was f. 86a, which begins near 
the end of Jn 19%, col. 1, stopping at the end of 
v.37; col. b commencing near the end of v.38 and 
finishing at the end of v.*°. These columns have 
three small variants: in v.24 paS3 for A%3; in 


v.40 ANAS for mIXal ; and in v.“ the mistake 


of | asitoisx for —_ataoin. 


I tried col. b. on f. 8gb, and read from the middle 
of Jn 19% to the middle of v.”, with the two in- 


significant variants that Yall Wor is spelt 
without its initial 47% and that in v.” it is diss 


instead of cad. 
Every page I had tried thus far had therefore 


been Peshitta Gospel, but as the word walaa 
had caught my eye, and that could not possibly 
belong to a Gospel, I painted up the page on which 
it occurred (f. 173b) with the chemical, and found 
it was part of the Zransitus Marie in Mrs. Lewis’ 


forthcoming edition, from p. =, col. b, 1. 4, to 


p. 2, col. b, 1. 16, with a few variants. 

I do not believe there is much of this, but that 
by far the greater part of the volume contains 
Peshitta Gospels of a very early period. 

‘In the binding: is a fragment of a Syriac hymn 
in honour of the Virgin. 


[I.-III. Srvar Syriac ANTILEGOMENA. 


The next two MSS to which I shall draw atten- 
tion are the Syriac volumes, Nos. 5 and 15. 
They have both been adequately described in Mrs. 
Lewis’ catalogue (Studia Stnattica, No.i.). They 
consist of St. Paul’s Epistles, the Acts, and the 
Catholic Epistles, the one arranged differently from 
the other, but their most distinctive feature is that 
they both contain the so-called Antilegomena 
{2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude) in the Philoxenian 
version, in their regular positions, 2 Peter coming 
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after the First Epistle, and 1 John following before — 
2 John. These are all marked for lectionary pur- — 
poses, so that they must have been read in the — 
church services, contrary to the usage of the — 
Syrians. The subject of these Syriac Epistles has» 
been fully treated by Dr. Gwynn in the Zvansactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxvii. On the — 


Nestorian monument of Hsi-an-Fa, in Shan-hsi, 
China, it is said of our Lord that He ‘left behind 
Him the twenty-seven standard books.’ This 
shows that in the eighth century, when the inscrip- 
tion on this stone was written, the Syrian Church 
received all the books of our present New Testa- 
ment. There can be no doubt as to the date of 
the monument being 781 a.D., for it is thus in- 
scribed in Syriac characters, and the name of 
Hanem Yesha is given as that of the reigning 
Patriarch (see Legge, Christianity in China, p. 7). 
The silent testimony of these two codices strangely 
corroborates that of the stone in far-off China. I 
hope to give a collation of the Antilegomena as 
contained in them in some future publication. 

Meanwhile I record a variant which seems to 
me of the highest importance. It occurs in Jude 
v.25, where, by the omission of the Syriac word 
equivalent to the Greek da, we get an assertion of 
our Lord’s divinity from the pen of one of His 
brethren according to the flesh. The passage 
would be translated thus: ‘To the only God our 
Saviour, Jesus the Christ our Lord,’ etc. 


IV. Syrtac MACCABEES. 


The fourth codex of which I have to tell may be 
inferior to the other three as touching its canonicity, 
but its adventures in modern times are worthy of 
record. It contains in Estrangelo-Syriac the greater 
part of the First, the whole of the Second, and a 
portion of the Third Book of the Maccabees. It is 
defective at both ends, beginning at bk. i. 
chap. 3, v.*, and finishing at bk. iii. chap. 5, v.21, 
It is on vellum, 24 x 15 centimetres, in one column 
throughout of 26 lines. 

Though the leaves are now all broken away from 
one another at the back, the binding being also 
completely gone, it is evident that the quires were 


quinions, for on f. 9a the mark -\X_ may be seen 
at the foot of the page; on f. rga there is a trace 
of a quire-mark ; on f. 29a there is qa; on f. 29aQ, 


indistinct ; on f. 49a “WY ; on f. soa Se toy on f,. 


a ook was seen at the Conate by Dr. Rendel 
in 1889, when he photographed some pages. 
of it. When he returned with us on our second 
visit in 1893, and Mrs. Lewis was making her 
catalogue of the Syriac books, it could not be 
found. As Dr. Harris was convinced that it had 
been stolen since he had seen it in 1889, Mrs. 
Lewis asked him to give her one of the photographs 
he had taken from it on his former visit, that she 
might make from it the frontispiece to her catalogue 
(Studia Sinaitica, No. i.). ‘This was accordingly 
_ done, with a view to discovering the whereabouts 

of the MS. and, if possible, its thief. 

One Sunday in January 1895, a Cairo dealer 
brought some MSS to Mrs. Lewis and me for sale 
at our hotel. While I was examining an Arabic 
codex, Mrs. Lewis said to me in a mysterious 
whisper, ‘It is stolen,’ and I saw her go to a sofa 
where she had laid this identical volume open, 
with her catalogue in her hand. A glance from 
the frontispiece to the MS. was sufficient to assure 
her of its identity, and she asked the dealer 
to allow her to keep the latter for twenty-four 
hours. When he was gone, we consulted as to 

_ what we should do. There were two plans open 
tous. One was to buy the MS. and say nothing, 
which would have been the one more to our 
advantage in future transactions with dealers; the 
other being to denounce the theft. The second 
course recommended itself to our conscience, 
besides which it would have seemed a shady 
transaction for my sister to buy the very volume 
she had professed to take the means to protect for 
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| Branch Convent in Cairo, and he came to con 
| with us. ) 


We therefore wrote to the agent of 


On Monday morning we took it € 
British consul, Mr. Borg, along with the catalogue, 


| and a glance at the frontispiece of the latter beside 


its corresponding page in the book was sufficient 
to convince him that we were not mistaken. The 
book was accordingly seized in our rooms that 


afternoon by an agent of the Mixed Tribunal. — 


When the dealer came in the evening, there was a 
scene in the manager’s room; happily the agent 
of the Convent happened to call about the same 
time, and the two men fought out the matter 
between them. A suit was brought by Archbishop 
Porphyrios against the dealer; it was decided 
during our absence at the Convent; and we saw 
no account of it; but we understood that it could 
not be proved that the volume had actually been 
stolen, and therefore the Court kept possession of 
it. This unsatisfactory state of things lasted till 
last year, 1901, when the MS. was released on 
payment of £25 by the archbishop and monks. 
It was shown us with much satisfaction by Father 
Polycarp, the librarian, and we have the conscious- 
ness at least that we have acted in a straightforward 
way with regard to it. I have now photographed 
the whole of it, and copied all its weak places with 
the help of the re-agent. It is a very fine manu- 
script. I have compared its text on some dozen 
pages with those published by Lagarde and Ceriani 
from the ancient MSS at Milan and in the’ British 
Museum. It is not exactly identical with either 
of these, but it does not yield to them in the 
purity of its text. Until I can develop all my 208 
photographs of it, its exact value can hardly be 
determined. 
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are Professor Findlay and Professor Chase. The 
latter gave emphatic expression to his dissent in 
the Expositor soon after the publication of the 
Church in the Roman Empire, and we expect with 
keenest interest a further statement of his views in 
his Commentary on the Acts in the ‘ International 


THOSE of us who have been converted to Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s view on the locality of the 
Galatian churches have to reckon with the fact 
that certain English scholars, of acknowledged 
eminence in this field of study, still decline to 
come over to his side. Two notable examples 


places indicated the reasons why he cannot | 
cept the South-Galatian theory: in a postscript | 
ie the third edition of his invaluable book on 
The Epistles of Paul the Apostle, and in his article 
on ‘Paul’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
The position is substantially the same in both 
places, but the postscript gives it in a form that 
- most easily lends itself to discussion. 
The first objection is based on the language of 
Ac 168.1 Professor Findlay denies that yv.° is 
recapitulatory of vv.* and °; he also agrees with 
the Revisers in treating the participle xcwAvdévres 
as causal. ‘They went through the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia “ decause they were” forbidden 
to preach the word in Asia.’ (This is the point 
on which Professor Chase laid such great emphasis 
in the Expositor, 1893, vol. viii. pp. 409-411.) 
He thinks the ‘Phrygian and Galatian country’ 
means the country lying north and north-east of 
Antioch, and says, ‘Under the Roman govern- 
ment surely (the italics are mine) some passable 
road existed from Antioch, ‘“‘the governing and 
military centre of the southern half of the vast 
province of Galatia,” to Ancyra, its capital city.’ 
Now are not the words introduced by this 
‘surely’ a little too vague for the purposes of a 
definite argument? The supposition may turn out 
to be true; but a simple ‘mwst have been’ is too 
a priori to be very effective as a controversial 


argument. 

Professor Findlay’s second point is that Pro- 
fessor Ramsay is compelled by his theory to place 
Galatians ‘in the first group of Epistles with 
1 and 2z Thessalonians, instead of the second,’ 
whereas ‘Lightfoot’s conclusion that Galatians 
comes between 2 Corinthians and Romans will 
not easily be set aside.’ To this last remark I 
assent entirely. Lightfoot’s argument for the 
position of the Epistle among the Pauline writings 
seems to me to be unanswerable. Mr. Askwith, 
however, has shown that if ro apérepoy (Gal 4}°) 
be translated simply /ormerly instead of on the 
former visit (of two), those who hold the South- 
Galatian theory are not necessarily compelled to 
agree with Professor Ramsay’s dating of the 
Epistle: as he says ‘the words ro mpdérepoy seem 
to me to be absolutely neutral.’ 

Professor Findlay’s second point, therefore, may 
call for an answer from Professor Ramsay ; but it 


1 According to the reading adopted by the Revisers. 
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‘interest’ of Barnabas in these churches, and so. 


theory who are still, abl 
dating of the Epistle. 
In the third place, Professor Findlay te te 
the references to Barnabas in the Epistle to 1 
Galatians are hard to reconcile with the So 
Galatian theory. The Churches of the 
Missionary Journey owed allegiance to Barnabas. 
as wellas to Paul. Yet Paul only refers thrice to 
Barnabas—once in terms of condemnation—a : 
thus seems to ignore ‘the paternal rights a1 


seems to have ‘elbowed him out of the partner-_ 
ship.’ Professor Findlay thinks that all this is~) 
quite inconsistent with Paul’s habit of refraining — 
from interference with another man’s sphere of 
work. . % 

May we not, however, account for Paul’s action 
on other grounds? Since the First Missionary 
Journey he had had ‘a sharp contention’ with 
Barnabas. They had agreed to part, and had 
gone to different spheres of work. Possibly the 
breach between them was still so wide that Paul 
did not care to associate Barnabas with himself in 
his reproachful Epistle to the Galatian converts. 
Or, again, may not Paul have felt that the quarrel 
was solely between Aémse/fand the Galatian con- 
verts, and that the debate must lie solely between 
them and Aimsel/f? If so, he would naturally leave 
Barnabas out of the question, and speak in his 
own name only. Indeed, it is not impossible that 
the sympathies of Barnabas may have been so 
much on the side of the Judaizers as to make it 
out of the question for Paul to claim him as an 
ally. 

The fourth point does not count for very much 
either way. Professor Ramsay has argued that 
South Galatia was a district of greater importance 
than North Galatia in the first century, and that its 
churches played a larger. part in the propagation 
of the gospel than those of the northern district. 
Professor Findlay quite rightly argues that Paul 
need not necessarily have ‘ written his letters only 
to churches of the first rank,’ and instances the 
case of Colosse. He suggests that North Galatia 
was not so unimportant as Professor Ramsay would 
have us think.. These considerations are interest- 
ing, but inconclusive either way. There is one 
suggestion, however, made by Professor Findlay 
in this connexion which is open to criticism. He 
thinks the fact that the gospel had reached Pontus 


way of Galatia at all? eth it not 
Saa been taken re pee voyagers 


t . Findlay ee finally, that if Paul 
had not evangelized the district ‘north of the 
Syrian high road and put the gospel in the way of 
"reaching the whole of Asia Minor,’ he boasts too 
much in Ro 151%. Is not this, however, we may 
ask, to lay too much stress on a statement couched 
in very general terms? He also thinks it not im- 
probable that the Galatian churches were lost 
ultimately to the Pauline mission, and that this 
may explain Luke’s brief mention of them in 
Ac 168. Some such hypothesis becomes almost 
~ necessary if the North-Galatian theory be true. 
If, on other grounds, the South-Galatian theory 
be accepted, the hypothesis is unnecessary, as the 
Galatian churches play a very large part in Lake S 
narrative. 

It would seem, then, that Professor Findlay’s 
arguments do not seriously affect the position of 
those who, while accepting Professor Ramsay’s 
view of the locality of the Galatian churches, 
prefer to keep Lightfoot’s dating of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. One point, however, calls for a 
little further attention. 

_I have always had feelings of suspicion about 
the rendering of kwAvOévres in Ac 16° given by 
some prominent upholders of the South-Galatian 
theory—notably Professor Ramsay himself, Mr. 
Askwith, and lately Mr. Rackham (Acts, p. 274). 
They all agree to make the participle part of the 
predicate and=xal exwAvéyoav. Now one cannot 
help feeling that, if we retain the reading agreed 
on by the Revisers and Westcott and Hort, the 
Revisers are right in taking the participle causally. 
And what is more, if it had simply been a matter 
of translating the Greek as it stands, and no other 
considerations had claimed a place in the field, 
no one would have ever dreamed of translating 
the words in any other way. 

Is it possible to translate xwAvOévres causally, 
with the Revisers, and still retain the South- 
Galatian theory? I think it is. 

Examining the passage in detail we see that the 
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1 Hort (following Ewald) supposes that Silvanus, the 
bearer of z Pézer, landed at a seaport of Pontus. 
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probable that Paul’s intention was to go s 
forward to Ephesus—but his plans were div 


Ghost to speak the word in Asia, they went 
through the region of Phrygia and Galatia (v.®), 


Zé. On an itinerant preaching tour. 


panions then turned their faces. to Bithynia and 


attempted to reach the province by a route ‘over 


against Mysia’ (v.”), ze. by the high road leading 
up to Doryleeum, and again were divinely thwarted, 
this time by ‘the Spirit of Jesus.’ One naturally 
speculates as to how these divine monitions were 
conveyed, and I am not at all sure—at the risk of 
seeming excessively fanciful—that this part of 
Luke’s narrative does not find its eS 
in’2 Co 725% 

Let me in the briefest outline recall the circum- 
stances. Paul had had one successful missionary 
journey. His action there, in admitting Gentiles 
freely to Christian fellowship, had been chal- 
lenged by a section of the Church at Jerusalem, 
and from the resulting conference he had emerged 
triumphantly. Paul would no doubt realize more 
vividly than most men the importance of the 
interests at stake and the greatness of the victory 
which had been won. It must have been a time 
of intense spiritual strain and high spiritual exalta- 
tion. He went upto Jerusalem for the momentous 
conference ‘by revelation.’ 2 Co 12! speaks of 
‘visions and revelations of the Lord.’ 
the victory was won he proceeded to revisit his 
converts of the First Missionary Journey — the 
converts on whose behalf he had won so great a 
victory. He would then feel eager to press on to 
a grander sphere of work in Ephesus. Was it not 
natural that he should feel something of the great- 
ness of the part he had played and so be ‘exalted.’ 
But (as he afterwards said) that he ‘should not be 
exalted over much,’ there was given to him a thorn 
in the flesh.’ 

Is it too fanciful to think that the intervention 
of the Holy Spirit, preventing him and his com- 
panions from working in Asia, came in the form of 
a distressing illness—a thorn in the flesh which 
made him for the time being incapable of work? 
And that when they essayed to find in Bithynia a 
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worthy sphere for their efforts, ‘ the Spirit of Jesus’ | 


again, by the intervention of the distressful malady, 
checked the designs of Paul? If Professor Ram- 
say be right in supposing that Paul’s weakness was 
malarial fever contracted in Pamphylia, which 
caused him to alter his plans on that occasion too, 
we have a curious coincidence with 2 Co 12%, 
‘Concerning this thing I besought the Lord 
‘rurice, that it might depart from me.’ Once in 
Pamphylia, ovce in Phrygo-Galatia, when he was 
aiming at Ephesus, and once again when Bithynia 
was his goal, did this trouble come upon him to 
hinder his work. On each of the three occasions 
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THE WORDS OF JESUS.! 


No German book has been more quoted by 
English scholars for many a day than Dalman’s 
Die Worte Jesu. But an English book is 
always better than a German one to an English- 
man, and, besides that, Dalman has worked over 
his book for this translation, and says it is prac- 
tically a second edition. The translation is a work 
of art. Most patient has Professor Kay been to 
discover the exact shade of the author’s meaning, 
most skilful has he been in finding the exact 
English to express it. Dr. Dalman himself is no 
mean English scholar, and co-operated heartily 
with the translator. Professor Kennedy also lent 
his aid. It is as satisfactory as one can desire. 
It does not fall behind Professor Paterson’s trans- 
lation of Schultz’s Old Testament Theology, the 
standard and model for the translator of German 
in our day. 

Of the book itself nothing has now to be said. 
He who does not know that Dalman is necessary, 
does not know much yet about the study of the 
New Testament in Greek. ‘There are two recent 
books, both translated admirably—Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies, and Dalman’s Words of Jesus— 
on which the ripest scholar and the rawest student 
can meet. They are not final—they would be 

1 The Words of Jesus. By Gustaf Dalman. 


English Version by D. M. Kay, B.D., B.Sc. 
Clark. 


Authorized 
ADrapteaer be 
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himself, and 
taught his loving biographer to see that it was the = | 
Spirit of Jesus that thus brought him low that he — 
‘should not be exalted over much.’ raf 

Whatever be the truth of this supposition—and 
I do not think it is an utterly impossible one—I 
feel strongly convinced that the Greek text of 
Ac 16° compels us to believe that it was because 
Paul and his companions were prevented by the 
Holy Spirit from preaching in Asia that they went 
through the Phrygo-Galatian region. 


+ 
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little worth if they were. They may be super- 
seded soon. But no book will supersede them 
that does not absorb them. And for the present 
they are the avenues that lead to the freshest 
and most fruitful fields of New Testament in- 
terpretation. 

The volume deals with what Dalman calls 
FUNDAMENTAL IpEas. Its subjects are: The 
Sovereignty of God—the Future Age—Eternal 
Life—the World—‘the Lord’ as a designation 
for God—the Father in Heaven—Other Divine 
Names—Evasive or Precautionary Modes of re- 
ferring to God—the Son of Man—the Son of 
God—Christ—the Son of David—‘The Lord’ 
as a designation of Jesus—‘ Master’ as a 
designation of Jesus. And the whole is made — 


accessible at any moment by excellent indexes I 
at the end. 


IMMANUEL KANT 


‘But how now is it possible to bring together 
In a unitary view of the world these two inde- 
pendent ways of regarding things,—the scientific 
explanation and the religious interpretation? — 
Kant’s answer is, by means of the distinction 
between a sensible and a supersensible world. ~~ 
The world which constitutes the object of mathe- 


"Immanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine. By Friedrich 
Paulsen. Translated from the Revised German Edition by 
J. E. Creighton and Albert Lefevre. John C. Nimmo. 


. 


nuous reality itself. 
sbject of scientifi 


es perception. 
‘know only that it exists; that is the ultimate 
point to which knowledge attains. In reflecting 
 eiticaily on its own nature and limits, the under- 
standing recognizes that there is an absolute 
reality beyond the world of sense. 
the spirit (which is something more than under- 
standing) claims, as a moral being, to be a mem- 
ber of this absolute reality, and defines the nature 
of this reality through its own essence. This is 
Kant’s doctrine of the primacy of the practical 
‘reason over the theoretical.’ 

Better than any words of our own, that early 
but central paragraph will give the reader an idea 
of the intelligibility of Professor Paulsen’s great 
book, and at the same time will reveal the ease 
and fidelity of the translation. It will be seen 
at once that Professor Paulsen has clear concep- 
tions of Kant’s place and work, and that he 
expresses them clearly, though he makes no heroic 
effort to write for the absolutely uninitiated. He 
uses the technical word whenever he finds it the 
right word. But he has a masterly way of leading 
up to its use, so that even the uninitiated will 
rarely call for a glossary. And then his thoughts 
are clear in themselves, and they are set down in 
the right order. The book may be read without 
halt or hesitation, and all the while the reader 
(unless he is a specially well-versed Kantian) will 
find himself adding rapidly to his knowledge and 
rapidly enlarging the horizon of his mind. Even 
the best informed student of Kant will acknow- 
ledge steady benefit. Professor Paulsen cannot 
write without giving forth some of his unique 
wealth of insight. 

The study of Kant stands next in importance 
at present, in our judgment, to the study of Lotze ; 
and this is the book which should be recommended 
as the easiest and most satisfactory introduction 
to the study of Kant. 


ENGLISH ‘MEN OF LETTERS. 


The method of publishing books in series, 
which is now so common, was begun, we believe, 


| got ‘it 


Peco e me pee 


And now 


Being first, ee peered 


‘No series since has reached 
ecb It has spree in several f 


<4 the flexible cheaper vente 


whole series is to be reissued in two-shilling ng 
volumes with square backs, 
But more than that. The series is to be 
enlarged. ‘Ten additional volumes are promised ; 
and the first is out.. It is George Eliot by Sir 
Leslie Stephen. 

A worse beginning with the additional volumes 
could not have been made. When Sir Leslie 
Stephen is at his best he is very good—style and 
temper and taste ; when he is at his worst he is 
execrable. He te at his worst in this volume. 
He is utterly unconscious of it. He admires 
George Eliot, and approves of her work. But he 
does both detestably. If one would be cured of 


George Eliot worship, one will find the cure speedy 


and complete in this book. It is impossible to say 
whether it is incompetency or perversity or bad luck, 
but almost evéry judgment is wrong. And worse 
than that, the simplest statements of fact are taken 
off with some ugly phrase, which scrapes the sur- 
face and exposes raw flesh quivering horribly. The 
George Gilfillan style of writing literary biography 
may have few admirers now. This is the other 
style. We wish with all our heart that George 
Gilfillan were back again. 


THE SEMITIC SERIES. 


Two volumes of this series, which is edited by 
Professor Craig of the University of Michigan, and 
published in this country by Mr. John C. Nimmo, 
were issued last year. Other two volumes have 
just appeared. They are Zhe Theology and Ethics 
of the Hebrews by Professor Archibald Duff of 
Bradford, and Zhe Early History of Palestine by 
Dr. Lewis Bayles Paton. Professor Duff has a 
way of wholly dissatisfying some of his readers, 
he never succeeds in wholly satisfying any of them. 
But this is his least offensive volume. Once or 
twice a touch of sureness where no one else is 
sure makes one start and tremble for him: ‘The 
Deity whom they worshipped they called Yahweh, 
The pronunciation of the word is made certain to 
us by the usage of early Greek Christians who were 


jneffable, or dangerous if pronounced. This pro- 
nunciation is preserved also in many early Hebrew 
names compounded of the name Yahu, or Yahw, 
and the added predicate, as for example the name 
Isaiah, which is Yesha-Yahw. The word Yahweh 
is a causative incipient, 3rd sing., from the stem 
Hawah. This plain bit of Hebrew grammar re- 
‘mains sure in spite of many obstinate objectors. 
Hawah means “fell”; this is also certain. Thus 
the name of the Deity was very naturally explained 
in the prophets’ days as He who 1s going to cause 
falling rain and so cause life and all things.’ 

Dr. Paton’s book is wholly satisfactory, delight- 
fully fresh and informing. Who would have be- 
lieved that the early history of Syria and Palestine 
was so independent of the Bible? Who could 
have dreamed a few years ago that the Bible would 

be so wonderfully and delightfully framed in it? 
Dr. Paton is most competent and most agreeable. 


FROM PARKER TO MAURICE. 


For the Church Historical Society the S.P.C.K. 
‘has published a handsome volume of lectures on 
Typical English Churchmen. ‘The lectures were 
delivered last year in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and at St. Albans. 
lectures differ with all the difference of the lec- 
turers. Some are long and some are short, some 
are general and some are particular, some have 
notes and some have none. One thing only is 
insisted on in all—the politician and ecclesiastic 
is forgotten in the historian. 

Well, that is all good, admirable. Now who 
are the lecturers? Dr. Henry Gee begins. 
subject is Matthew Parker (1504 to 1575). He 
fills twenty pages with it. He has a few notes 
which are worth much. He never wastes a word, 
He keeps clear of petty detail and leaves an un- 
mistakable impression. — The next is Professor 
A. J. Mason. His subject is Richard Hooker. 
It is easier and more difficult to write on Hooker 
within twenty pages. That is his length also. It 
is easier from the absence of interfering facts, it 


is more difficult from the greatness of intellectual | 


achievement. Few men can say what they want 
to say so memorably as Professor Mason.—The 
third is Dr. Hastings Rashdall. Master of forc- 
ible language and of a resolute will, he sees his 


way to judgments from which more emotional 


- free from the Jewish superstition that the name was _ 


- 
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Purposely and avowedly the | 


| be the better to you that you find Congrega- 


His | tionalism is better than you knew. 


| lowship.’ 


7 Poe 


men shrink, he sees and he utters them 
hardly be said that Chillingworth had re 
the idea of salvation as a purely moral state of 
which there may be degrees, or the belief tha ai 
accuracy of religious belief is only valuable so — 
far as it helps towards holiness of life —that ig 
one of them.—The remaining lecturers are Mr. © 
E. W. Watson (Usher), Professor W. E, Collins 
(Bramhall), Dr. Hensley Henson (Jeremy Taylor), 
Mr, H. W. C. Davis (Burnet), Dr. Wace (Butler), — 
Mr. J. N. Figgis (Warburton), Mr. C. H. Simp- 
kinson (Simeon), Dr. E. C. S. Gibson (Phillpotts), 
and again Professor Collins (Maurice). 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CONGREGATIONAL 
IDEALS. By D. Macfadyen, M.A. (Adlenson).— 
Are the Congregational Churches a Church? The 
question is honestly asked by some, however 
scoffingly by others. This is the simplest and 
most sufficient answer we can point to. The book 
consists of two distinct parts. The first part con- 
tains extracts from the writings of great Congre- 
gational writers— Fairbairn, Miall, Dale, and 
others — touching on the idea of Congrega- 
tionalism. The second gives Mr. Macfadyen’s own 
interpretation. The two parts are distinct, yet 
they are united—as the Congregational Churches 
are united; making one homogeneous book, as 
they and the rest make one homogeneous Church, 
Here, then, you find in modest brevity and much 
persuasive earnestness what Congregationalism 
has done, is now doing, and by God’s help means 
to do in the future. See it, sympathize with it. 
Your Methodism, Presbyterianism, what not, will 


God fulfils 
Himself in many ways. 

Apart from Mr. Macfadyen’s own writing, the 
chapter that has impressed us most is Dr. Dale’s 
on ‘The Evangelizing Power of a Spiritual Fel- 
That chapter is new to literature. It 
deserves the greatest possible publicity. 


Messrs. Banks have published Dangers and 
Conflicts of the British Empire by Col. Garnier, 
and Zhe Kingdom of Heaven, a Supplement to 


‘What is Truth?’ by the Rev. Robert Waters, 
AKG. 


Messrs. Bemrose have published a small volume 
of essays on Church and Reform. ‘They are 
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3D CATECHISMS. 
Macdonald, M.A. B.D. (Black).—It is 
ful if a man ever becomes a theologian who 
ot been brought up on the Assembly’s Shorter 


- Catechism—or some satisfactory equivalent. The 
‘controversy about Catechisms and Creeds with 


many people is, Mend them or endthem? There 
is a preliminary recommendation, Understand 
them. The menders and enders have not always 
been taught them in youth, and do not know that 
it is with the Catechism as with the food we live 
by—some of it makes blood and bone and some 
is rejected. It is a natural process to the healthily 
nurtured, and it is just as absurd to insist on 
mending a Catechism so that every proposition 
shall go to make blood and bone for us, as to 
insist so with our food; while to end it is to die 
of starvation. 

Professor Flint, who writes a Preface to Mr. 
Macdonald’s own Revised Catechism, has no sym- 
pathy with revised Catechisms. ‘The time even 
for revision will not, I think, come in the near 
future. Nor does the question of revision itself 
seem to be an urgent one. Far more important, 
I think, is the question as to how to get a thor- 
‘oughly good teaching of the Catechism which we 
have, and to that end this work may well be 
expected to contribute.’ We heartily agree—to 
both statements. That is the use of this work. 
It is for the teacher, the teacher who has been 
brought up on the Catechism. It may help him 
to use it well for himself; it will help him greatly 
to make it useful to others. 

The feature of Mr. Macdonald’s book is the 
modern scientific light in which the Catechism is 
placed. For a moment it looks unhealthy in that 
light; the next moment you see that half the 
unhealthy look is due to the light. If the wall- 
paper were ‘mended’ to suit your new gas-fittings, 
how would it appear in the light of the sun? 
The next tenant, too, may introduce a new style 
of artificial lighting with a hue that is wholly 
different. 
Catechism made it to suit their own artificial 


lighting, and we see that glaringly in statements | 


about ‘the corruption of his whole nature, whereby 


| ‘opposite 
| The prevailing light at present is the 


By the Revcr 


It is quite true that the makers of the | 
Minor Prophets. 


wholly inclined to all evil, and that 


of that. But we fall back on our simile 
In any case, it is the business of the tea t 
point out wherein both lights differ from the light | 
of the sun. And we may add in a word that this 
is the book that at present will help him most. 
STUDIES IN THE GREEK AND LATIN 
VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF AMOS. By 
the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, B.D. (Cambridge: 
At the University Press).—Mr. Oesterley has made 
certain original investigations in the Septuagint, 
the later Greek versions, the Complutensian and 
Aldine Texts, and the Latin versions, and he has 
presented the results of his investigations first to 
the examiners for the degree of B.D. in Cam- 
bridge, and now for the student of the Book of 
Amos in this volume. The volume is most 
welcome. Such first-hand work is always wel- 
come. It is in this way that knowledge grows 
from more to more. 


The first four volumes of the Oxford Studia 
Biblica et Ecclesiastica were issued in cloth. The 
fifth is coming out in paper parts. This is the 
second part of it. It contains some account of a 
journey which Mr. Kirsopp Lake made to Mount 
Athos, and of the MSS he studied and catalogued 
there. Its contents are: (1) Description of Codex 
w; (2) Text of that Codex in St. Mark; eae 
Collation of it in Lk, Jn, and Col; (4) A Colla- 
tion of Codex 1071; (5) Some Chapters of a 
Codex of the Acta Pilati; (6) A Fragment of the 
Acta Thome ; (7) A Catalogue and Description of 
all the MSS examined. The volume is published 
at the Clarendon Press. 


The ‘Bible Class Primers’ which Principal 
Salmond edits now fill a long red shelf. They 
suit the present taste for theological pemmican 
perfectly. They are more uniform in their scholar- 
ship than any similar series we know. And yet 
some of their authors are the foremost scholars 
among us. The latest ‘Primer’ has been written 
by the Rev. John Adams, B.D. Its subject is the 
Many Bible-class teachers make 
the Minor Prophets the subject of study, and need 


much help to make it useful. This will do. It 


- will do better than almost anything. 
‘petent, it is clear, and it is enough. 
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It is com- 


What a vitality Ullmann’s Sinlessness of Jesus 
has. One would have said that after the dis- 
cussions of the last few years on the human 
nature of our Lord, this book of all books was 
sure to go out of date. But Ullmann seems to 
have anticipated these discussions and what would 
come out of them, and his sixth edition, which 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark have published, is as fresh 
and pertinent as the first. 


THE PENTATEUCH IN THE LIGHT OF 
TO-DAY. By Alfred Holborn, M.A. (Z. & TZ. 
Clark).—The further title is ‘A Simple Intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch on the Lines of the 
Higher Criticism.’ This is just the book (and it 
is quite inexpensive) which will give the un- 


learned an idea of what the Higher Criticism is. 


Mr. Holborn has succeeded in writing at once 
accurately and attractively. He is not an advocate, 
he is an expositor, but he has been able to under- 
stand how this Higher Criticism is got to range 
itself along the lines of the progress of knowledge, 
and if he does not plead for it, he makes it the 
more credible. With all its simplicity the book 
is full of matter, and will not waste the time of 
any man who reads it. In an Appendix will be 
found the most accessible Table of Sources, taken 
from Driver’s /ztroduction. 


HEBREW IDEALS. By the Rev. James 
Strachan, M.A, (Z. G& TZ. Clark).—At sundry 
times and in divers manners has the story of 
God’s dealings with the Patriarchs been told. But 
new times bring new manners. Never before has 
it been done so 7zeligiously with so wholehearted 
a desire to see God’s way with the Patriarchs, and 
to show the character in all its variety which 
God’s hand on sensitive souls brings forth. The 
life of the Patriarchs is not divided into chapters 
of external but into chapters of internal history. 
One chapter is Ideals, another Separation, another 
Blessedness, another Worship, and so on. Then 
each chapter has its sections. Thus Decision, 
which is chapter vi., is divided into Wealth, 
Restoration, Friendship, Destiny, Renunciation, 
Decision, Paradise, Recompense. Each section 
is a little sermon, clean-cut in language, close- 
packed with thought. 
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_ The book is one of the ‘ Handbooks ioe B 
which Professor Dods and Dr. Why 


(ilgeses’ 4 
edit. It will be one of the most useful of all the — 
series, . AG 


THE WORLDS OF THE EARTH. By — 
Captain John Spencer Hall, A.O.D, (Digby).— _ 
This book should have been published two genera- 
tions ago. Our grandfathers loved to measure the 
dimensions of the ark and count the animals that 
entered it, bidding Christ wait till their arithmetic 
came out right. We look at these things in 
another way now. And interesting as it would 
be even to us to be told what was the length of a 
cubit, we must in the meantime encourage men 
to do justly. 


GOD’S THEATRE. By the Rev. D. L 
Thomson (Gardner).—Mr. Thomson is not in 
his best humour. He invites reprisals, and they 
may arise from unexpected quarters. Huxley was 
always ready, but Huxley is out of it now, and it 
is not fair to recall the ‘ pluralities’ and ‘L.S.D.’ 
Who is to be won by this? Who is to smile at it ? 
Mr. Thomson has lost the very chastity of his 
language: ‘He (Darwin’s father) was a man of 
Falstaffian proportions, and stories bordering on 
the marvellous are told of the food that he could 
tuck in at a single sitting. A turkey is represented 
as affording him a solitary repast, with which 
under his ribs he was quite as comfortable as 
another man would be who had dined on a 
pigeon.’ 

THE GOD OF THE FRAIL. By Thomas 
G. Selby (Hodder & Stoughton). — Another 
volume of sermons from Mr. Selby. Another 
series of vivid, sometimes startling, aspects of the 
ways of God and men, illuminated with new 
flashes of illustration, and all sent home to the 
modern conscience with unmistakable earnest- 
ness of purpose. One cannot call them expository 
sermons, and yet the text is sometimes better 
understood after they are read than after all the 
commentaries at command are studied. For they 
seek to catch the heart and soul of the passage 
and reveal that, leaving the language to follow 
and fall into its proper place—great principles 
are sometimes thus pressed out of a simple familiar 
passage, and the world that now is is linked closely 
with the world of Scripture. 
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~ with Dr. Clarke’s Outlines. Its seventh edition 


having been sold out, he has revised and largely 
rewritten the work for an eighth edition, which is 


The publisher is Mr. Kelly. 


Bad 


_ HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF 
THE DIVINE. By C. H. Robinson, M.A. 
(Longmans).—The title of this interesting and 
instructive volume is comprehensive. It is com- 
prehensive enough to cover the miscellaneous 
contents of the volume, which is made up of three 
parts. The first part consists of Studies in the 
Character of Christ ; the second part seeks to show 
that the critical view of the Old Testament does 
not destroy its inspiration ; the third part contains 
Studies in Worship, and consists of addresses 
which were given at certain ‘Quiet Days’ for 
clergy. 

It is an interesting and instructive book, we say. 
Its miscellaneousness makes for both interest and 
instruction. There is no attempt to stretch an 
indiarubber band round the three subjects. They 
may be taken apart, begun and ended and 
relished. But the same sweet reasonable mind 
runs through them all. There is that much bind- 
ing at least. Very valuable to our thinking is the 
part dealing with the Old Testament. Take this 
for sample: There are four doctrines, says Mr. 
Robinson, which serve to differentiate the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament from that of other old 
religions, and more especially from that of those 
religions with which the Hebrews were likely to 
have come in contact. These are: (1) the 
Unity of God; (2) Morality as a necessary char- 
acteristic of God; (3) the divinity of human 
nature, with its correlative, the potential equality 
of all men; (4) the recognition of a continuous 
purpose in history. 


This square little red-bound volume is the 
work of an ‘Ancient Bramin.’ It was found in 
MS., translated by somebody unknown, and pub- 
lished in 1751. It ran through fifty editions and 
then was forgotten. Its republication by Messrs. 


- Luzac lets us see how noble a worldly man can 


be, and how worldly a man must remain who has 
not known the truth as it is in Jesus. 


| The Macmillan edition 


now issued. Its simplicity and its sanity are its— 
- commendation. 


reached its sixth volume, which contains 
Lyndon and Catherine. No inexpensive edition 
of Thackeray can touch it. i ‘ 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By 
-B. W. Bacon, D.D. (Macmillan).—The volume 
contains a lecture on the literary structure and 
didactic purpose of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and three critical or analytical appendixes. The 
subject is handled with great acuteness and great 
freedom. Thus the ‘Parable of the Rich Man 
and the Beggar,’ as Dr. Bacon calls it, is divided 
into two sizes of type in Appendix C. The first 
part of it (Lk 16195) is in large type, the last 
(1626-81) in small, And then there is a footnote: 
‘The addition, vv.26!, introduces a theme alien 
to the parable. Moreover, it is borrowed from 
current apocalyptic expectation, which taught 
that Moses and Elias (sometimes Enoch and Elias, 
or Elias alone, Rev 11°12, Mk g!"18) would rise 
from the dead to witness for Messiah and turn — 
Israel to Him in repentance.’ This is therefore 
not exactly a handbook for Sabbath schools. But 
it is extremely suggestive to those who have made 
some progress in the criticism of the Gospels. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By James Gairdner, 
C.B., LL.D. (dMacmillan).—The fourth volume 
of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘History of the English 
Church’ covers the period from Henry vill. to 
Mary. That period tests the historian more than 
any other in ‘the whole range of the Church’s 
history. There are three possible positions: Make 
the best you can of Henry and idolize Elizabeth ; 
prove Catherine a saint and Mary a martyr ; or leave 
the acts and facts to speak for themselves. Dr. 
Gairdner’s way is the third way. It is the least 
interesting of the three ways. It is the most pro- 
voking. For we all have taken a side, and to 
have no chance of defending our side from unjust 
attack, to have no joy even in hearing our side be- 
praised, is quite disappointing. But it is the 
historical way, and no doubt the best way in the 
end. It isa merciless picture Dr. Gairdner draws. 
He fas no mercy. He feels no sympathy with 
Cranmer’s shrinking from the fire; he has no pity 
for Mary’s hunger of heart. He is a historian, re- 
cording the facts, describing the acts, letting history 
tell its own tale ; and just as a surprise, once or 


Sop 


seen; they did more and suffered better. 


twice in all, showing the hand called God or 
Nemesis in it. 

Dr. Gairdner’s period is the period of person- 
ality. The human will has its way. The men 
and women may not have been greater than those 
who surrounded the Georges, but they are better 
When 
the Sheriff of Hampshire stayed the execution of 
a heretic named Bembridge, because, when the 
poor man felt the flame, he cried out ‘I recant,’ 
Mary through her Council wrote sharply to him, 
and told him to see the execution carried out even 
yet: ‘if the poor penitent continued steadfast, the 
Bishop of Winchester would appoint a priest to 
attend him and help him “to die God’s servant.”’ 
So men were made great against their will at times. 
Cranmer himself was in no hurry to come home 
and be anointed archbishop. They were visible 
and had to play their part, and if some played it 
miserably. ill, some are still ensamples to those 
that would follow after and inherit the crown. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published Az 
Awakening by H.N., and Crowns for Christians 
by Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 


The new edition of Mr. Meyer’s works has 
reached Jeremiah. Its full title (after Mr. Meyer’s 
manner) is Jeremiah: Priest and Prophet (Morgan 
& Scott). Now Jeremiah offers himself to Mr. 
Meyer’s treatment with wonderful readiness. How 
full of incident was the prophet’s life, how moving 
the incident. The ‘weeping prophet,’ foolish men 
have called him. The greatest personal hero 
among all the prophets rather, made of stuff for 
battle and endurance as no other, with all his 
sensitiveness and modesty. And so he comes so 
close to Christ—which is his great charm for Mr. 
Meyer. Surely he too hath borne our griefs. 


Messrs. Newnes have enriched their library of 
thin paper and green leather editions with an 
edition of Bacon’s Works. The volume is quite 
thin and portable, and yet it contains the Essays, 
the Colours of Good and Evil, the New Atlantis, 
the Advancement of Learning, the History of 
Henry vi., the Wisdom of the Ancients, and 
fifty pages more of Miscellaneous. ‘The spelling 
1s modernized. 


MOSAICS FROM INDIA. By Margaret B. 
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‘Denning (O/iphant).—So rich has Messrs. Oliphant, — 


ee 


Anderson, & Ferrier’s Library of Mission Litera- _ 
ture now become that they have to be most exact- — 
ing in admitting newcomers. But this volume — 
could not be refused. The whole field of Mission — 
interest in India is ransacked, and its tit-bits — 
gathered. There is no exhaustion either of any © 
subject or of any reader. And yet there is just as 
little sense of distraction. For India is not as any 
other country. What is Indian is never con-_ 
founded with what is Chinese. There is in all the 
variety unity enough to make the book hold well 
together. ‘This is the book, then, for those who 
cannot master a whole library of mission literature. 
This is the book for those who would like to know 
what Christ has done for India unmistakably, and 
what unmistakably He has yet to do. Chapters 
could be read alone moreover, so that it would — 
serve girls’ clubs and mothers’ meetings and such 
like gatherings well. 


THE BIBLE IN MODERN ENGLISH. By 
Ferrar Fenton (Partridge).—Previous parts of this 
brave enterprise pleased us greatly. This volume 
contains the Books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings. It is not the most difficult part of the 
Bible to render into everyday speech, but Mr. 
Fenton has not let it send him to sleep. In the case 
of the Song of Deborah he has been bold enough 
to introduce responsive singing, Deborah, Barak, 
and the troops taking up their parts in turn, 


Mr. Elliot Stock has published Baptism and 
Regeneration by W. H. K. Soames, M.A. 


VITAL RELIGION. By G. H. S. Walpole, 
D.D. (Stock) —This book will have to overcome 
its own unattractiveness. The very title is un- 
attractive. The subtitle would have been better: 
‘The Personal Knowledge of Christ.’ That is Vital 
Religion in Dr. Walpole’s judgment, and in ours. 
For the book belongs to the ‘Church’s Outlook’ 
Series, and is in the most intimate touch with our 
present ways of thinking. 


THE CREED OF AN EVANGELICAL 
CHURCHMAN. By the Rev. H. Lawrence 
Phillips (Stock).—If every man would bestow as 
much care on the formation of his Creed as Mr. 
Phillips has done, the Church of England would 
loose the reproach of theological ignorance it now 


y 
san to work. 
ch t ) the author’s credit. 
aking pains to understand ordinary men’s 
tae ore of his best and ripest to satisfy 


al th em. 


el 


SEEING THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY. 


should a writer go to find a more attractive theme 
than this? Where should a reader go to find it 
more attractively described? After all that has 
_ been said about Him, against Him, for Him; 
after all that has been said about others, like Him, 
unlike Him, we return to Himself. He is still the 
chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. 

_ It was the grace that flows from the lips of Jesus 
Himself that gave this subject to Mr. Griffiths, it 
is with that grace overflowing that he handles it. 
Nor is there the least taste of over-sweetness. Here 
beauty is truth, truth beauty. We have but to see 
-_ Him as He is here described to be changed into 
the same image. Choose the unpretentious but 
loyal little book out of many others for quiet 
meditation. 


T 


‘The new volume of the ‘Baptist Pulpit’ (S¢ock- 
well) is My Gospel by Thomas Spurgeon. There 
are no misunderstandings in it. What ‘my 
gospel’ is, he who reads may see, and he finds 
nothing in contradiction or hesitancy. Moreover, 
‘my gospel’ ought to be yours—as assuredly as 
St. Paul would have said so. And therein—in the 
gospel and in its assurance—lies the power of this 
preaching. 


AFTER THIS MANNER. By Hugh C. 
Wallace (Stockwell).—A book of direct practical 
good advice regarding the use of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Use it, says Mr. Wallace, and you will understand 
it. Without praying the whole Prayer no one will 
understand a single petition. 
and apposite. We speak so much about the Lord’s 
Prayer and use it in sincerity so very very little. 


THE EPIC OF GOD. By A. H. Moncur 
Sime (Stockwel/).—This is merely another volume 


Its intelligibility is” 


Here is an Oxford | passed through ‘gloomy valley and sultry 


By the Rev. W. Griffiths, M.A. (Stock).—Where | 


‘is a popular, vivid, sympathetic narrative. 


He is surely right . 


Heber ever ata ‘No fen’ can ie so sin 
himself, his message, and us, without 


We accept these ee as sae gobs 


we share them, perceiving that aie eases ii 


truth of God’s overmastering love for us also, won 


though it is as yet by another man’s experience. _ 


THE DIARY OF A SOUL IN THE YEAR 
tgor. (Stockwell,.)—Take one day’s entry, all are 
alike in length, but some refer to incidents that 
are easily identified, some do not: ‘Sat. Sept. 7— 
He went out in the morning to his lowly-high 


task in the flush of manhood’s strength. With a 


love-embrace he parted from those who were dearer 
to him than life itself—for did not he risk life itself 


daily and hourly on their dear behalf? They 


looked for him in the evening, but he came not, 
and Something—an awful Something—whispered, 
He will not come! Anon they brought him, 
noble in death—dead for bread! Ah, and some- 
thing far better, dead for love! They wept bitter 
tears for him. As they wept the angels gathered 
round—unseen! And a beautiful Something whis- 
pered, He has come to stay! He will go no more 
out.’ 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has published the story of the 
life of Booker T. Washington, under the title of 
From Slave to College President. It is written by 
Mr. G. Holden Pike. A 


CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN. By John Newton 
(Fisher Unwin).—The stirring and heroic career 
of John Brown of Harper’s Ferry cannot -be re- 
lated too often, cannot be known too well. This 
It will 
serve the purpose of a book for the library, a gift 
for the boys, or a good hour’s reading for oneself 
—any of these purposes admirably. 


MEDLEVAL ROME. By William Miller, 


| M.A. (Fisher Unwin).—So the ‘Story of the 


Nations’ is not at an end as we thought it was. 
Fifty-six volumes, and then Mr. Fisher Unwin 


| issued a ‘Subscription Edition,’ and the series 


piece the ost are so Cain It is the 


Church of Rome from 1073 to 1600, for that was | 
the nation of Rome so far as poor, harassed, priest- | 


ridden Rome had a nationality at all. The story 
is told with straightforward impartiality, and so it 
is a sordid story enough. What did these capable 
~ ambitious, unscrupulous men live for? This 
world? It was a poor living they got out of this 
~ world, most of them. The next? They deliber- 
ately and sometimes ostentatiously ‘jumped the 
life to come.’ But these things also are written 
for our admonition. Mr. Miller’s book deserves its 
place in a long honourable roll of volumes. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. ByG. A. Barton, A.M., Ph. D. 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co.).—The title 


Contributions and Comments. 


Mew Garments and Ofd Patches. 


No light, however narrow the ray, on Christ’s 
difficult parabolic sayings in answer to the 
Pharisees’ question about fasting (Mt 9/41’, Lk 
5°59) can be other than welcome. Perhaps the 
following rays have not hitherto been focussed. 

It seems to me that Jesus is making a double 
defence (1) of John the Baptist, (2) of His own 
practice, and that, as in other cases, the two 
evangelists have each caught one of the two 
impressions. Christ’s sword is here double- 
edged. 

t. The defence of John clearly appears in Lk 
5°°-89 as brought out by Hort (after Weiss) in his 
JSudaistic Christianity, pp. 23, 24 (g.v.). 

2. It is of Christ’s defence of Himself that I 
wish to say just this: It is a veductio ad absurdum 
of the Pharisaic expectation that he would graft on 
to His religion the customs of Judaism. Only, 
it being one of His earlier encounters with His 
critics, He is fencing with a buttoned foil, and the 
keenness of the point is hidden by a change of 
figurein Mt 9!7. He has announced a new method 


a : ate here is tenis the “iy | suggests an a 


| but the Saas is ve 1odern. z 
tion to the spiritual understa ctiate 

Testament, not only in the. light of Christ, bu 
in the light of the most modern conception 

of Christ and of the Old Testament. The 
modern conception of Christ lays stress on 
growth, the most modern conception of the ( 
Testament lays stress on its growth also. 

fessor Barton recognizes that through these 
we understand better than our fathers did 
Christ came not to destroy the Law or the Pro- 
phets, but to fulfil. In brief, pregnant, sometimes 
most pithy, chapters, he shows how easily at one 
point or another of life or doctrine, the Old 
Testament leads up to Christ. We wonder how 
we are to teach the Old Testament now. This ee 
the way to teach it. And our fathers, if they 
knew, would envy us the ethical and spiritual 
wealth at our command. 


. 


of life (v.15). He acknowledges that this new 
method cannot be taken as a patch and put upon 
the garment of Judaism. He is past His opponent’s 
guard—‘ neither can I patch my mew garment with 
old patches from yours.’ But it is really too 
absurd to speak thus in plain words: who ever 
put an old patch on a new garment for the sake of 
the patch? So He changes the figure to gain— 
verisimilitude of language. Only the point is not 
seen until we observe that it is translation, and 
revert to the original. Hence the strange title at 
the head of this note. 

Interpreters have erred in not adhering to the 
rule of interpretation that the essential thing is to 
find the gist of a parable, and not to seek for 
point-by-point identification. The gist of Christ’s 
argument is: patches are nothing, are not needed ; 
but an entirely new garment—a new life. Hence 
Paul says that Christianity cannot be patched with 
circumcision or with uncircumcision—they are 
not anything; what is wanted is a new creature 
(Gal 61), 

F. WarBuRton LEwIs. 

Bowdon, 


must, be Re iined ta We ance to ie 
in which it occurs. 
ifferent contexts may, and very often does, 
possess two entirely different meanings; and to 
ir sist that any given word shall always receive the 
same rendering, no matter how various may be the 
contexts in which it is placed, involves a principle 
of interpretation to which few scholars would be 
willing to subscribe allegiance. 

For instance, when Christ says that ‘a certain 
man had two sons’ (réxva d¥0) (Mt 21°), He is 
evidently using the term ‘son’ in the physical 
sense of the word. But when Paul calls Timothy 
“my beloved son’ (uov téxvov dyaryrdv), (1 Co 
417), it is equally evident that he is using the 
word ‘son,’ not in the physical sense, but in that 

spiritual sense in which he applies it to the Corin- 

thians, when he calls them ‘my beloved children’ 
(réxva jrov ayaryra), and proceeds expressly to 
explain that he is using the term in the spiritual 
~_ sense by adding, ‘for in Christ Jesus I begat you 
-— through the gospel’ (#é¢d. 4-1), 
These passages make it sufficiently clear that 
the word réxvov is used in the New Testament in 
two very different senses, referring, in the one 
case, to physical generation, and, in the other, to 
spiritual regeneration. 

Now, in which of these two senses is the term 
employed in the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus? It will be observed that the Rich Man 
addresses Abraham three times, and each time he 
calls him ‘Father.’ Abraham replies three times ; 
but only phbe—in his first answer—does he use 
the word ‘son’ (réxvov). Now, if we turn to 
Mt 3%, we shall find that the Jews were in the 
habit of indulging in the expectation that their 
physical descent from their ‘Father Abraham ’ 
would secure to them the enjoyment of future 
felicity, irrespectively of all other considerations. 
This comfortable doctrine, which, is clearly 
expounded in Justin Martyr’s well-known dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, is absolutely discountenanced 
by Christ : ‘ Do not fancy that you may say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’—7.e. 
Do not place a vain reliance upon your physical 


| tis nee is eee ae Thus ihe 


A word occurring in | 


Man instantly and persistently claims the bene its 
which he expected would result from his relation- 
ion as 


ship, by addressing Abraham on each occasi 
‘Father.’ Abraham, on the other hand, with | 
touch of ‘sublime irony,’ admits the relationship, _ 
by addressing the Rich Man as ‘son’ (réxvov) ; but 
he thereupon proceeds to explain that the relation- 
ship was valueless; and in doing so he, with 
perfect propriety, drops the appellation to which 
the suppliant, in his desperation, persistently 
clings. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears 
clear to me that in the parable before us the term j 
réxvov is employed in the physical sense, in which 
it is certainly used in Mt 2178. While, in the 
Miracle of the Healing of the Paralytic Man, it is 
for the reasons discussed in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of my work, Zhe Conflict of Truth, 
equally clear to me that in that passage the term 
is employed in the spiritual sense, in which it is 
most certainly used in r Co 4 and ™. 

F. Hucu Capron. 


London. 
Et So 


Aaodaipev. 


Wiru reference to the meaning which Dr. Chase 
assigns to Seovdaiywv in Ac 17”, allow me to 
state that in classical writings the word is not 
always used with reprobation. In Crop: 
42 atenorion has the noble expression, ot Ber. 
cidalpoves HTTOV Tots avOpurovs poBotvrat. 


R. M. SPENCE. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Se SS 


She Aewish Wission Droffem. 


I poust whether your correspondents, or even 
Dr. Blyth, have gone deep enough in their studies 
of the Hebrews and their relation to Christianity. 
We Christians admit that Hebraism contained a 
way of salvation, and produced saints whom we 
honour, and all this before the historical Christ 
and Christianity appeared on the horizon; but 
few attempt to give a precise answer to the 
question, ‘How was the average Hebrew saved 
prior to the incarnation of Christ?’ Unless we 


is es 


possible adequately to present Christianity to 
the Hebrews. If there was an old Hebrew way 
to the city ¢ of God, who shall say that it has been 
closed? Men may gain harvests though they use 
rude instruments of agriculture, and though for 
soul-culture the New Faith may be better, is the 
use of the older and ruder aids of Hebraism on 
this account precluded? We go to London now 
by railway and motor car, yet men, if they choose, 
can go by footpath and ancient highway, walking 
on foot. 

How the missionary Societies engaged in work 
‘among the Hebrews answer the above question 
I do not know. That the exact relation of 
Christianity to the truth and goodness within the 
non-Christian missionary area, which is a problem 
for our scholars and specialists, should still be left 
to be settled or shelved by every young man and 
every young woman who goes to the foreign 
mission field, is not to the credit of Christendom. 
Christianity should have an intelligent and 
adequate representation. 
G, MACKENZIE COBBAN. 


Preston. 
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Wark iy. 12. 


ASKING myself how Mark comes to say kal &eO4 
avrots, while Mt 131, Jn 124°, and Ac 2827 have, 
in agreement with both the Hebrew and the 
Greek text of Is 61, kat idoopat abrovs =} ND), 
it occurred to me that Mark might have taken 
ND), ‘to ead,’ for nD, ‘to be Jose.” Referring to 
the concordances I find that n51 is really translated 
three times by d¢uévar (2 K 97%, Pr 913, Ca 34), and 
OND] coming from AB by iarpot, Ps 87($8)10; 
compare further, Pr 18°. I had therefore no 
doubt that the explanation of this d¢e67 had been 
found. But my conscience did not allow me to 
close this note, before I had referred also to the 
Targum and Feshito of Isaiah. And to my sur- 
prise both these versions offer ‘she very same 
reading as Mark, the Targum pnd papy, the 
Peshito 15 pany. None of the commentaries at 
my disposal—not even Swete or Menzies—quote 
this fact. Is there really no one who has 
noticed this before? Mark agreeing with the 
Targum and the Peshito, Matthew with the 
Massorah and the Septuagint, surely this is im- 


an answer to this question, I do not see how | 
to be mentioned. 
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portant enough for th 
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PS. Neither do those who have lately 
O.T. quotations in the New the subject of 
publications (Dittmar, Hihn) refer to the Pat 
gum.! And Mrs. Lewis writes for this journa in 
her paper, ‘What have We gained by the Sinaiti ate 
Palimpsest’ (xii. 419): ‘From Jn 12! to 12% 
variant occurs worth mentioning. This is 
satisfactory, as it contains so many of the sa 
of our Lord,’ and omits to mention a gain, whi 
we owe to her quite personally (not to be fou 
in the first edition of Bensly-Burkitt-Harris, but 
in her supplement: Some Pages, etc.), namely, 
that the Sinai Palieapsest also reads (Jn 12*°) paws) 
jim?, instead of Kai idcopar airods, z7.e. and should. 
Jorgive them, cat apyow aireis. The same reading 
is given by the second hand in the Codex Beze 
in Mark (its first hand having there afeOjoouar), 
with some old Latin MSS, which have dimittam 
or vemittam. In Mt the Sinai Palimpsest omits 
the whole clause after xapdia ovmotow. The 
Arabic Zatian gives the passage from Mt with 
the reading idcouar. With reference to D it must 
be noted that the impossible ddeOyoouar may be 
due to a combination of d¢y—cw and id—copar, 
just as well as to the influence of the third person - 
abeOyoerat. 

The consequences of this variant are great: it 
corroborates the surmise that the evangelists, 
in telling the words of Jesus, made use of the 
Bible MSS in their hands, either those of the 
Septuagint, as Mt 15°, where pdryy is not found in — 
the Hebrew text of Is 29}%, or of other versions, 
as here in Mk, or of the original. Es. N. 
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Watt. vi. 3. 


A CURIOUS application of Christ’s saying about the 
right and the left hand is made in the Didasca/ia, 
chap. 2. In Syriac, asin the Greek, the word ‘hand’ 
is omitted, which ought, therefore, to be printed 


‘It is with great satisfaction that I found at last 
one reference to the Targum, in Henry Gough, The W.7. 
Quotations (London: Walton & Moberly, 1855). He 
writes, p. 320, on Mk: ‘This agrees remarkably with the 


Targum of Jonathan on gs 6, especially if, with some MSS, 
we omit ra amapriwara,’ 
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t of the heathen he must not go, nor must ye 
‘itness from heathen against one of ours. For 
t the heathen the Enemy is busy against the servants 
sod. Therefore, because the heathen will stand to the 
(Mt 25%), he called them the /eft. For our Saviour 

: Nor shail know your left, what your right ts doing: 
ow the heathen in your judgments, and ye shall 
eceive from them witness against yourselves, and ye 
not goto law before them. As He further said in the 
C spel : Give to the Cesar what is Cesar’s, and to God 
what is God’s. 

In the Apostolic Constitutions, that recast of 
the Didascalia, ii. 45, this passage is changed and 
replaced by a reference to 1 Co 6°5— 

Oud yap atray (2.e, Tay €Ovcxdv) 6 didBoros emirydever rots 
— BovAors TOO Geod Kat Svedos émvyelper ws mh EXSvTOY Tuwy Eva 


By W. St. CHapD BOSCAWEN, 


Ir may indeed be truly said that Egypt is the 
land of surprises. Year after year the explorer 
and the decipherer seem to bring more and more 
of the unexpected to light. Buta few years ago 
the threshold of Egyptian history was bounded 
by the age of Senefru, the builder of the pyramid 
of Medum, at a period of some three thousand 
seven hundred years before the Christian era. 
The researches of De Morgan and Petrie at 
Abydos and Nagada have proved the age of Menes 
and the birth of dynastic rule to be historic 
events. Even here the limit was not reached, for 
the undaunted student of human origins has passed 
far beyond, into the dark and labyrinthine regions 
of the prehistoric, and still the spirit of inquiry 
remains unsatisfied; and would pass on and on. 
Still new problems arise demanding solution. 


it is not impossible that Sammael, the we 
Jewish name for the chief of all Satans 


“Targum Job, 281), may be originally bx9D, the 


o get free from it, even it be with some loss; and to | 


‘the left ne a Thesatirus mies 2 


vocalized after Rafael and similar names.! 
corresponding designation for the Devil ‘in 


Constitutions is 6 >AXXotpios, ‘the other One; n 
Hebrew “1; compare, for instance, pH 39 TOTOV TO 


“ANorploy Kat gay, Const. 8°= Eph 4”, pioqra 
tovs aitod ixéras dd THs TOD ’ANoTplou karadvvag~ 
relas, ibid. chap. 7, @re wapaxadotpév oe . . . brep 
Tov xeypalopevov bro Tod “ANXotptdu, 2bzd. chap. 12. 


Ep. NESTLE. 
Maulbroni. 


11t is also in Arabic that the left side is connected with 
the Devil. When ye eat and drink, says a word of Moham- 
med, eat and drink with your aiohe hand, for, ; the devil 
is eating and drinking with the jsf 


Does the Dapprus of KBacmzuas in Be Brith 
Museum confain Early Christian Records ? 


F.R.H.S. 


It is not with the early history of Egypt, or the 
dark hinterland which stretches like a primeval 
African forest beyond that age, that I have to 
deal in this article. It is with the later links in 
the chain of findings that I would concern myself. 
In recent years the sandy dunes of the Fayoum 
and the Roman cemeteries of Akhmin have 
yielded up an astonishing ¢rouvatl/e of buried 
literature. Fragments of famous classical authors 
— Homer, Demosthenes, Aristophanes, many 
writers known to us by name but whose works. 
were lost, such as Hysperides the poet—have been 
brought to light. The lost Politics of Aristotle 
and a poem of Sappho are all proof of the exist- 
ence in Egypt of a literature, and a reading public. 
More important still has been the discovery of 
some few—as yet very few—fragments of Christian 


literature. Chief among these are the portions of 
the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Peter from 
Akhmin and the Logia of Jesus from the Fayoum. 
These fragments at least prove the existence of a 
Divison oratuts in Egypt; and when we add | 
to these the numerous fragments of Gospels found 
at Oxyrhynchus, we may hope for yet more 
important discoveries. There have, however, 
been discovered other papyri which, while not of 
Christian origin, belong to a period contemporary 
with the advent of the gospel preaching in Alex- 
andria, and which certainly seem to throw a side, 
if not a direct, light upon the earliest traditions 
of Christianity. According to the best received 
tradition, the gospel teaching was introduced into 
Egypt by St. Mark about the year a.p. 67. Of 
this we have no authentic evidence; but if it is 
not possible to fix this definitely, there is evidence 
that the new teaching had been promulgated in 
Egypt towards the end of the first century, and 
borne considerable fruit by the early part of the 
second. The writings of the Gnostics Bassilides 
and Valentinus contain references and quotations 
from the Gospels which imply that the pupils of 
these teachers must have known the books upon 
which the Christian faith was based. 

The Gnostic papyri, written in demotic, con- 
tain, as De Groof has shown, charms in which the 
names of St. Peter and other apostles occur.! 
We may therefore assume that Christian teaching 
would be known to a considerable portion of the 
population of Egypt, at least in Alexandria, be- 
tween 4.D. 67 and a.p. 150. One other point I 
would venture to suggest has a considerable bear- 
ing on this subject. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the earliest Christian community was one 
derived from the Greco-Roman population, or from 
the Hellenized Egyptians, but rather from the 
poorer Jewish-Aramezean, and possibly a few of the 
lower Egyptians. The only convert we know of 
from the New Testament is Apollos, an Hellenistic 
Jew. It was therefore to this class the first 
teaching would be known. Now among. this 
class the Egyptian patois would be the debased 
tongue which we find in use in the demotic 
papyri. Moreover, the demotic was the script 
of the trading community, as we know from the 
numerous contracts, wills, letters, etc., which have 
been found. To place the matter clearly, and it 
will be seen to be of importance, there was 

1 Bulletin de 0 Institute Egyptienne, 
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duces considerable evidence to ascribe the 


probably a small Christian community in Eg 
to whom St. Mark went; indeed, De Groof « 
dation of this nucleus to the preaching of Ph 
and the Egyptian language of this community 
would be that’ which we find in the demotic 
papyri. og 

Egypt was par excellence the home of magic, 
indeed the Talmud styles it the land to which 
eleven portions of magic were given when only 
twelve had been created. It was also the home 
of the novel or popular tale, as shown by such 
tales as that of ‘The Two Brothers’ in Daubeney 
Papyrus, or the Magic Tales in the ‘ Westcarr 
Papyrus,’ or the ‘Story of Sinhuit,’ etc. The — 
magical tales were the literary pabulum of the 
common people. Such a literature took a firm 
hold upon the popular imagination, and, like the 
Arabian Nights, was handed down orally more 
than in written form. Like all folk-lore tales, these 
stories grew with centuries ; all legend being fish 
for the net of the popular raconteurs of Thebes 
and Memphis, and in later times for those of 
Alexandria. The vitality of magic and wonder 
tales was great; and when religion and _ priestly 
tradition had lost their power, and popular faith 
grew dim, these stories survived. The decadence 
of the Egyptian faith after the fall of the Theban 
priesthood, followed by the overthrow of the 
Saite rule, obliterated much of the canonical 
literature of Egypt. The ‘Book of the Dead,’ 
avast emporium of magic, gave place to shorter 
rituals, such as the ‘Book of Breathings,’ or the 
still shorter rituals of Greco-Roman times ; but 
the magicians held their own. In Ptolemaic and 
Greco-Roman times there was a great revival of 
the love of these tales, of the tales ‘of the things 
which men of olden time knew,’ as the prince in 
the Westcarr Papyrus calls them, and several col- 
lections were made. 

Chief among such cycles of stories was one 
grouped round a certain Kha-m-uas ‘ Manifesta- 
tion in Thebes,’ who was the son of the Pharaoh 
named Usamara, whom we may identify with the 
User-mat-Ra of the monuments, or Rameses Di, 
the Pharaoh of Moses. The prince is known to 
us from several monuments as the ‘ High Priest 
of Memphis,’ and there is a statue of him in the 
British Museum. In ancient times he had a 
great reputation for knowledge of esoteric learning 
and magic ; and it is curious to note that the in- 
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ese Giles we possess two manuscripts ; the 
is in the Museum at Gizeh, and has been 
plished by Brugsch, Hess, and recently by Mr. 
Griffith. The date is uncertain, but undoubtedly 
it belongs to the Ptolemaic age. The second, and 
in many respects more important manuscript, is 
now in the British Museum, where it is numbered 
Papyrus pciv., and has recently been published in 
facsimile by the Oxford Clarendon Press, and 
_ translated and edited by Mr. F. M. Griffith, F.S.A., 
reader in Egyptology at Oxford. Of this valuable 
document we are able fortunately to fix the date 
with considerable accuracy. It consisted of two 
sheets of papyrus originally used for the writing 
of a series of accounts and land registers of the 
city of Crocodilopolis, and is dated in the seventh 
year of the Emperor Claudius, that is, A.D. 46-47. 
The reverse of the papyrus has been cleaned, and 
upon it has been transcribed in demotic of a 
very cursive character, a series of tales of Kha- 
m-uas. Judging from the re-usage of the Greek 
papyri in the Fayoum, the interval between the 
two writings may be fairly placed at about thirty 
years, which would give for the demotic tran- 
script a date of a.p. 76-77, that is, from ten to 
twelve years after the reputed mission of St. Mark. 

The contents of the papyrus may be divided into 
two portions: (x) the story of the birth and child- 
hood of Se-Osiris (son of Osiris) the son of Kha- 
m-uas, and (2) the weaving in of an old story of 
a contest between rival magicians and Se-Osiris 
which contains matter closely resembling the 
episodes in the life of Moses at the court of 
Rameses 1. ; but with this portion I cannot now 
deal. 

The tale commences with the story of the birth 
of Se-Osiris. Setme (Kha-m-uas) and his wife are 
anxious for a child, and are aged, as several refer- 
ences in the papyrus imply. The wife’s name is 
Meh-usckht™, The first complete portion of the 
story commences with the dream of Setme. 

We read— 


Setme laid him down one-night and dreamt a dream, 
they speaking to him, saying, Meh-usext thy wife hath 


in the Rial ‘The ild a dian 


‘ sil he named Se-Osiris ; for many are the mar 
he shall 1 do in the land of capt (Kem?) 


Here we are at once struck with a similarity to 
the Gospel narrative ; but before dealing with this. 
section one other quotation— averiatt), 

Her time of bearing came. She gave birth to a male 
child. They caused Setme to know it; (and) he named him 
Se-Osiris, according to what was said in the dream, 

Here we have in both passages a most striking 
parallelism with the Gospel narrative. The passage 
may be quoted from Mt 170-22 24 J have placed 
in italics the parallels. 

‘But when he (Joseph) thought upon these things, 
behold, an angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not 
to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall 
bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His name 
Jesus: for He shall save Fis people from their 
sins. 

Here also we may quote v.*4 ‘ And Joseph rose 
from his sleep and did as the angel of the Lord 
commanded him, and .. . unto him his wife: and 
knew her not till she had brought forth a son: and 
he called His name Jesus.’ 

It is also necessary to quote a passage from 
the Gospel of St. Luke, as it throws. considerable 
light upon the comparisons we may institute. 

In the Annunciation as described by St. Luke we 
have again the naming of the child, for we read, 
‘Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and 
bring forth a son, and shalt call His name Jesus.’ 
Then follows (1°5), ‘That which is to be born 
shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ Incidentally, 
we have also a parallelism with the naming and 
birth of St. John the Baptist as described by St. 
Luke:2 

Without pushing these comparisons too fas 
there are some points of interest to be noticed. 
From the few fragments of the commencement of 
the papyrus and also a passage near the end, we 
learn that the birth of Se-Osiris was of the nature 
of a miraculous conception. Se-Osiris, who was 
with his father Osiris in Amenti, saw the trouble 
that was being placed upon Egypt by wicked 
magicians who would ‘ bring shame upon the land 
of Kemi.’ Now in Egyptian theology shame (de‘es) 


1 Very similar circumstances attend the birth of the Coptic 
Saint Shenadi, as described in his Life by M. E. Amelineau, 
Les Moines Egyptiens Vie de Schnoudz, p. 15 et seg. 


is the equivalent of sin; as in the Book of the 
Dead, chap. 14 we read: ‘Behold the god hath 
shame of me, but let my faults be washed away.’ 
He then requests his father Osiris to allow him 
to go and deliver the land. To this end he is 
transformed into a plant, of the seed of which 
Meh-usext eats and conceives of the child. A 
somewhat similar legend is current as to the birth 
of Zoroaster; and to trace this to Persian in- 
- fluence may be possible, but the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls through the medium of plants 
was a great power in Gnosticism. The end of the 
story may also be quoted after the contest with 
the magician, the Pharaoh and his court took for 
the wonder-working child, but Ze was taken out of 
their sight. It is not my intention to deal with 
any of the difficult theological problems which 
arise from these parallels, but I now pass to 
another striking passage describing the youth of 
Se-Osiris. 

It came to pass that when the child Se-Osiris was one 
year people might have said he was two years, he being two 
years they might have said he was three years. He grew 
big, he grew strong, he was put to school, and he rivalled 
the scribe whom they caused to give him instruction. The 
child Se-Osiris began to speak magic (/7e%) with the scribes 
in the House of Life in Memphis, and all the land wondered 


at him. 

Behold the boy Se-Osiris was /we/ve years, and it came to 
pass that there was no good scribe or learned man in Mem- 
phis that rivalled him in reading or writing a spell. 


Here again we seem to be almost in touch with 
Lk 21° ef seg.: ‘And the child grew, and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom: and the power of God 
was upon Him. And when He was twelve years 
of age (24°) they found Him sitting zm the temple in 
the midst of the doctors, both hearing and asking 
them questions. And all that heard Him were amazed 
at His understanding and His answers.’ Here the 
verbal correspondence is even more close than 
in the former passages, and even the differences 
are important. We have agreement in age, in 
growth, in wisdom and stature, and in the resort to 
the temple and consultation with the learned men. 
In the case of Se-Osiris it is magic that constitutes 
his great wisdom, at which all wondered. We 
must remember that this is the very source to which 
Talmudic writers attribute the miracles of Jesus, 
who say that Ben Stada, one of the Talmud 
names of Jesus, brought his magical spells from 
Egypt. 

The superiority of learning of Se-Osiris agrees 
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with that ascribed to Te ails in the’ raseey of 
Infancy.’ 

A word must be said as to the name of pi 
hero, Se-Osiris. It means, as I have said, ‘the son” 
of Osiris’; but 4s I have shown, the legend points ie 
clearly to his being a miraculous birth, and an 
incarnation. Throughout the papyrus, Osiris is 
always called “the god” (fa nefer), or “the great 
god” (pa neter da), and is really the only god who 
appears prominently, both Anubis and Thoth, who 
appear in the judgment scene in Amenti, being 
inferior to him. So that Se-Osiris becomes a very 
close equivalent of ‘the Son of God’ or ‘the son 
of the God.’ We must remember, as Amélineau 
says, the Egyptian Christians never entirely aban- 
doned their own creed. He says: ‘Isis or Horus lost 
none of their popularity; Anubis remained always 
the one who conducted the souls of the dead to the 
supreme judge Osiris, and he Thoth was still the 
supreme recorder. The Christian Hell did not 
change in any way anything of the Egyptian Hell, 
it was always Amenti in the west of Heaven.’ So 
that we have in this papyrus all that might have 
been. gathered from an Egyptian Christian and 
utilized by the story-teller. 

It is important to notice that all the matter 
affords parallels with the writings of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, but there is no contact with St. 
Mark. The part which describes the visit of 
Se-Osiris and his father to Amenti contains a 
curious parable resembling that of the ‘Rich man 
and Lazarus,’ again in touch with St. Luke, and 
also teaching as to the judgment and future life 
quite different from the ordinary eschatology of 
the Egyptians. But to deal with this portion, 
which is of great value, would require the study 
of several important new inscriptions. In con- 
clusion, we have here, within twenty years of the 
mission of St. Mark, folk tales which present most _ 
striking parallels to the Gospel writings, and which, _ 
so far as we know, occur nowhere previously in 
Egyptian literature. It is very tempting to see in 
them the first echoes of the preaching of the 
Christian faith in the land where it made its 
earliest and greatest conquests. 


| 
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Qotes of Recent Erpositton. 


In the Zxpfositor for July the Rey. A. E. Garvie, 
B.D., makes an original attempt to meet an old 
difficulty in the harmony of the life of Christ. 
The difficulty has to do with the cleansing of the 
temple. It is a serious difficulty, but its serious- 
ness does not lie in the fact that there are two 
cleansings reported, one by St. John at the be- 
ginning of the ministry and one by the Synoptists 
at the end. It lies in the fact that the cleansing 
recorded by St. John is an exercise, as it seems, 
of Messianic authority, whereas the Synoptists are 
careful beyond all things to show that Christ did 
not assert His Messianic claims throughout all 
the early ministry. 


The difficulty is old, for it is obvious. We 
have all made our attempts to explain it. Mr. 
Garvie says he once made an attempt before this, 
but it does not satisfy him now. He thought that 
St. John had made a mistake. St. John’s memory 
was at fault. Marvellously accurate as to times 
and places, he was inaccurate in his old age as to 
early impressions. The husband can scarcely 
think himself into the time when he did not 
know his wife, can scarcely recover the impression 
of his first chance meeting with her. So St. John. 
He had passed through many developing experi- 
ences since the early days of his following of 
Jesus, and he cannot put himself wholly back 
into them. He remembers where the impressions 


Vou. XIII.—12. 


were made, he can say when, but the impressions 
Jesus did not 
assert His Messianic dignity at the outset by 


themselves have passed away. 


cleansing the temple. St. John is confused in 


his recollections. 


That was once Mr. Garvie’s explanation. It is 
not his explanation now. He does not say why he 
abandoned it. But we gather that further study 
gave him more respect for St. John’s memory. This 
explanation would not do, because everywhere else 
St. John shows that his memory for impressions 


is as good as his memory for times and places. 


So Mr. Garvie had to find another way of 
meeting the difficulty about the early claim of 
Messiahship. He now holds that Jesus did make 
it. St. John has made no mistake. Rather St. 
John is earlier in his recollections than even the 
Synoptists—we do not say clearer, we say earlier. 
He records an experience or set of experiences 
through which Jesus passed before the time at 
which the Synoptists take up the public ministry. 
They were humiliating experiences for Jesus. But 
Mr. Garvie thinks that He could not help passing 
through them. 

Jesus began by announcing His Messiahship. 
It may not be in its fullest sense, it may not 
be in much deliberate language, but He began 


bo? 


naturally by showing what He found Himself to 
be.. So He drove the buyers and sellers out of 
the temple. But He had to answer for it. To 
‘His surprise the priesthood did not believe in 
Him. They demanded a sign, They would not 
accept the only sign He could give them. He 
had accordingly to be more cautious. He did 
not cleanse the temple again till the ministry was 
near its end and the claim of Messiahship at 
once imperative and inevitable. 


This early confiding period in the life of Jesus 
Mr. Garvie traces through other events. It is 
seen in the interview with Nicodemus. It was a 
time of testing. If Jesus was disappointed, it 
had to be. For it must first of all be seen 
whether the rulers and the people are ready to 
believe in Him. How can that be seen if they 
do not get a chance? Jesus gave them all a 
chance—John the Baptist, the priests, the Phari- 
sees, His mother, His disciples. The few disciples 
stood the test. The rest failed, and Jesus sorrow- 
fully withdrew into Himself, for now by this dis- 
appointing experience He ‘knew what was in man.’ 


There is a quotation in Mr. Garvie’s article, just 
noticed, which had better be looked at separately. 
It is the words of St. John (2*4), ‘Jesus did not 
trust Himself unto them, for that He knew all 
men.’ Mr. Garvie thinks that in these words we 
may find ‘a hint of a change from confidence to 
caution.’ That is to say, Jesus knew all men xow, 
after He had gone through the bitter experience 
of trusting them and being disappointed. He 
did not know all men until He had tried what 
was inthem. Now He had tried them, and as 
the result of Fits experience He knew them, and 
would commit Himself no longer to them. 


Is that St. John’s meaning? 
meaning that occurs to one. 


It is not the 
What reasons does 
Mr. Garvie give for his interpretation ? 
no reasons. 


He gives 
But Mr. Garvie is not an interpreter 
at haphazard; nor is he simply desperate here, 


being driven into a corner. When we search for 
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verb which St. John uses (ywdcxew), is the ver 
which signifies knowledge that has been acquired 
by observation’ and experience, not the verb— 
which expresses“intuitive and absolute knowledge 
(cidévar), Mr. Garvie’s exposition may not con-— 
vince us yet; but if the distinction between the 
two Greek verbs to kvow, which is so persistently 
drawn out and defended by Westcott, is to be © 
relied on, then we must at least consider why it is _ 

that St. John here says Christ’s knowledge of men 
was acquired knowledge, and how and when He 
acquired it. 


In the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1902, © 
of which the first part has just been published, 
Professor Irving Wood of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, discusses the origin of the Magnificat. 


There are at present four views respecting the 
nature and origin of the Magnificat fighting for 
supremacy among scholars. The oldest—we may 
still call it the orthodox view—is that the Song is 
Mary’s own, an utterance inspired, as Professor 
Wood says, by the emotional situation, the content 
of which is determined by Mary’s familiarity with 
the lyric religious poetry of her nation. The 
newest view—which of course is Harnack’s—is 
that the Magnificat is a literary composition of 
the author or editor of the Third Gospel. Be- 
tween these two views lie other two. One of 
them is that the Song is a Jewish-Christian hymn. 
The other is that it is entirely Jewish, with the 
exception of a single phrase. 


Of these four views Professor Wood adopts the 
last and defends it. The Magnificat is simply a 
Jewish patriotic psalm, one phrase having been 
introduced to fit it for its place in the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. 


for his opinion. 


He gives two reasons 


One reason is that the Magnificat makes no 
allusion to Mary’s peculiar position. With the 


| exception of a single phrase, it might have been 


_ composed at any time by a Jewish Messianic poet. 
~The other reason is that it is national and not 


personal. Cut out one phrase, and all that is left 
refers to the nation of Israel, none to any indi- 
vidual. The Lorp is praised because He hath 
done ‘great things.’ But what are these ‘great 
things’? They are scattering the proud, putting 
down princes, lifting the humble to exalted places, 
feeding the poor with good things while the rich 
are sent empty away, helping Israel His servant 
(or son, ais) according to the promises of old. 
These ‘great things’ are all the common stock of 
the national Messianic poetry. 


The phrase that is so much in the way is found 
in the 48th verse. The whole verse is, ‘For he 
hath looked upon the low estate of his -hand- 
maiden.’ The phrase is made up of the words 
‘of his handmaiden’. (rijs dovAns). It is the 
gender that causes the trouble. If it were mascu- 
line (rod SovAov), there would be no difficulty. For 
then it would apply to the ‘Servant,’ used of the 
nation of Israel. Such a use of ‘Servant’ is 
familiar. We find it in Isaiah (487° 493-5), in 
Ezekiel (3725), and in the Psalms (136”). And 
Professor Wood believes that the ‘editor’ of St. 
Luke changed the masculine to the feminine 
when he chose this national song and put it into 
the mouth of Mary. There was no sinister pur- 
pose in his act. He had no thought of having 
the Song regarded as Mary’s composition. “He 
used it only as a fitting literary expression for the 
Messianic hopes and patriotic aspirations which 
hhe assumed to have filled her mind during the 
period preceding the birth of Christ.’ 


The first place in the American Journal of 
Theology for July is given to Professor McGiffert 
of New York with an article on ‘The Origin of 
High-Church Episcopacy.’ 


What does Professor McGiffert mean by ‘ High- 
Church Episcopacy’? He means ‘the theory 
which maintains that Episcopacy is of divine 
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appointment and is essential to the very being of 
the Christian Church ; that only he is a true bishop 
who stands in the direct line of apostolic succes- 
sion, and is consequently in possession of grace 
handed down from the apostles in unbroken 
sequence ; that Episcopal ordination is not simply 
expedient, but necessary to the constitution of 
the clergy; and that the sacraments through 
which alone the grace of Christ ordinarily 
operates can be validly performed only by one 
episcopally ordained.’ 


It is no question, therefore, with Professor 
McGiffert of rival forms of Church government. 
It is not the origin of Episcopacy that he con- 
siders. It is the origin of Apostolic Succession. 
It is a special theory of Episcopacy. He accepts 
the definition of his subject which he finds in 
Haddan’s Apostolic Succession, where the matter 
is put cumulatively and completely thus: * Without 
bishops no presbyters ; without bishops and pres- 
byters no legitimate certainty of sacraments ; 
without sacraments no certain union with the 
mystical body of Christ, namely, with His Church ; 
without this no certain union with Christ, and 
without that union no salvation.’ 


That is the ‘High-Church’ theory of Episcopacy. 
Professor McGiffert asks, When and under what 
circumstances did it arise ? 


It did not arise in our Lord’s day. There was 
a Christian Church if you choose, but there was 
no definition, no theory of it then. Nor after- 
wards, as long as the disciples reckoned them- 
selves members of the Jewish covenant. The 
Jews constituted God’s true Church. And the 
early Christians were Jews. They were distin- 
guished from other Jews only in accepting Jesus 
as the Messiah. It was a considerable distinction, 
But they did not know yet that it made them a 
separate Church. So they continued to observe 
the customs delivered unto the fathers and to 
count themselves of the number of that elect 
people who formed the Church of God. 


The first person to frame a theory of the Church 
was St. Paul. The limits of Judaism had been 
passed. Gentiles had been received into the 
Church, and they were Gentiles still, The Chris- 
tian community could no longer persuade itself 
that it formed part of the old Jewish ecclesia. 
It was a new covenant people, the true Israel of 
God, a new Church. The idea is first explicitly 

stated in St. Paul. And it is stated so frequently 
there that the list of passages which Professor 
McGiffert gives need not be repeated. 


But there is another and a wholly novel con- 
ception of the Church in St. Paul. The Church 
is the mystical Body of Christ. Where did the 
apostle find that idea? . He found it in his 
own experience. He knew by experience that 
Christ dwelt in him. Christ dwelt similarly in 
every true believer. But believers formed the 
Church. Therefore Christ dwelt in the Church. 
And as believers were related to one another 
as are the members of the human body, the 
Church in which Christ dwells is the Body of 
Christ. 

So there is in St. Paul first of all the simple 
thought of the Church as a collective name for 
Christians. He can salute the ‘Church’ in a 
particular place or the ‘saints’ in a particular 
place. It is immaterial which word he uses. He 
can even say, ‘Unto the Church of God which is 
at Corinth, unto ¢4em that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints’ (1 Co 12). And, in the 
second place, there is the thought that these 
saints make up a Body for Christ to dwell in, both 
because they fulfil the functions of the members 
of a body, and because Christ dwells in every one 
of them. 

These are St. Paul’s theories of the Church. 
It is to be noted regarding them that St. Paul 
never thinks of the Church as existing before its 
members or independently of them. In St. Paul 


and in every New Testament writer, the Church |, 


apart from its members is nothing, 


his own peculiar gift—the gift which fits him for 
his place in the Body—he is to exercise it for the 
benefit of the Body. The possession of a special 
gift was regarded by the early Christians as ans 
divine call to some specific form of service in the 
Church. Some were called to be apostles in the — 
Church,.some to be prophets and teachers, some r 
to be workers of miracles, some healers of the 
sick, some interpreters of tongues, some helpers, 
some counsellors, some shepherds of the flock 
(1 Co 1228, Eph 411). These gifts were the gifts of — 
the Spirit. All Christians received of the Spirit. 
But some received more liberally than others. 
And especially did one Christian differ from 
another in the nature and purpose of his gift. 


Now the greatest of all.spiritual gifts was the 
gift of teaching. For to teach was to declare the 
will of God. There was no code of laws in the 
new Covenant as in the old. There was no 
tradition of the elders. When occasions rose and 
surprises came the Church turned to those who 
possessed the gift of teaching. 


There were three classes of those who possessed 
this gift. They were called apostles, prophets, 
and teachers. The last had the gift in a special 
and narrower sense. 

The apostle and the prophet were believed to 
receive more direct revelations than the teacher, 
who gained his knowledge of God’s will more 
by study and reflexion than by immediate inspira- 
tion. Again the apostle was more of an evangelist 
or missionary than the prophet or teacher. He 
went from place to place preaching the Word. 
But all were teachers in the broadest sense. All 
revealed the will of God. And all exercised 
the authority that belonged to the superiority and 
value of their gift. 


But now the important thing to observe is that 
they exercised authority only in so far as the 


| peti i was the Spirit speaking | 


ti ‘ama sea were ti is the 


init wend ate set aside. “St. Paul was an 
, but he had to establish his position to the 
"Satisfaction of the Churches in Corinth and Galatia. 
And in the Apocalypse (2?) reference is made to 
the fact that the Church of Ephesus had tried 
_ certain men who claimed to be apostles, and had 
J found that they were not. 


- The Church had to test its teachers. It must 
have been difficult. But the Church of Christ 
has never been permitted to shirk a responsibility 
simply because it is difficult. It seems, however, 
to have been found expedient to frame some 
rules for the testing of professed teachers. They 
may be found to-day in that early manual of 
Christian practice called the Didache. ‘They 
deserve attention: 
prophets so do ye according to the ordinance of 
the gospel. Let every apostle when he cometh 
to you be received as the Lord; but he shall not 
abide more than a single night, or if there be 
need a second likewise; but if he abide three 
days he is a false prophet. And when the apostle 
departeth let him receive nothing but bread, 
until he findeth shelter; but if he asketh money 
he is a false prophet.’ 


‘Concerning the apostles and 


Thus the apostles and prophets went every- 
where preaching the Word, and thus they were 
received and tested. They had authority. They 
were the practical rulers of the Church. But they 
ruled it only in so far as the Church acknowledged 
the gift of the Spirit that was in them. 


Now the High-Church theory of Episcopacy is 
that one of these classes of teachers, that is to say, 
the apostles, were themselves the Church. Or at 
least that they were the foundation of the Church 
in such a sense that the Church derives its powers 
from them, and exists only because of its permanent 


ssession | Sr alae with them. Is vine nt i 


or: The passage is: 


| New Testament that the apostles were 
‘separate from the other teachers? Prot 
- McGiffert says that the only shadow of a hint is 
| found in the Epistle to the Ephesians Git) ae, mes, 


‘So then ye are no eee 
strangers and sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God, being 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the chief 
corner-stone.’ If it is a hint, it is a very meagre 
For, in the first place, prophets as well as 
apostles are mentioned as the foundation of the © 
Church. And, in the second place, the apostles 
and prophets are the foundation on which the 
Church is built as preachers of the gospe/, not in any 
official capacity. That is made clear in the next 
chapter, where St. Paul speaks of the mystery — 


one. 


which has been revealed to the apostles and 

prophets in the Spirit. Neither here nor else- 

where in the New Testament is there even a hint 

that the apostles are essential to the existence of 

the Church, or essential to the salvation of its | 
members. 

How did that idea arise, and when? It arose 
early in the history of the Church, but after the 
times of the New Testament, and it arose in three 
steps of evolution. 


The first step was made when the ruler,— 
whether apostle, prophet, or teacher,—who ruled 
as occasion demanded by declaring the mind of 
the Spirit, and only in so far as the mind of the 
Spirit was recognized in him, became a settled 
regular officer of the Church. This step is already 
accomplished in Clement of Rome. How far 
Clement’s instruction in the matter represents the 
practice of the Church we cannot say. Writing 
from Rome to the Church in Corinth, a generation 
later than St. Paul wrote to the same Church on 
the same subject, Clement did not give his own 
mind as St. Paul did, and appeal to the Cor- 
inthians to recognize therein the mind of the 
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Spirit; he laid down rules (for the most part out 
of the Old Testament) which were to be rigidly 


enforced and be referred to regular officers, who” 


were to be implicitly obeyed. 


These regular officers were already there. They 
had arisen out of the necessities of the time, aided 


by the weakened sense of the Spirit’s presence. 


They were chosen for the most part, we need not 
doubt, from the wandering apostle or the prophet 
or teacher. For it was necessary that some one 
should be set apart to administer the charities of 
the Church. It was necessary that some one 
should possess authority to regulate the order of 
worship, some one who should be always present. 
And it was necessary that some one should be 
chosen to express the mind of the Church in the 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. These duties 
were all spiritual. It was therefore natural that 
the Church should choose for their exercise the 
men whése gifts were spiritual above those of all 
other men, the apostles, prophets, and teachers. 
But as soon as the apostle, prophet, or teacher 
received permanent and absolute control of the 
activities of the Church, it was of less consequence 
to the majority that he spoke the mind of the 
Spirit, it was of more importance that he main- 
tained good order. Clement’s letter was probably 

called forth by the struggle between the regular 
official of the Church in Corinth and the visiting 
apostle or prophet. For the two must have 
existed together for a time and often have come 
in conflict. Clement decided in favour of the 
regular official, and the first step was taken. 


The second step is seen in Ignatius of Antioch. 
It is still early in the second century. 


In the early Church the conduct of the Lord’s 
Supper demanded the presence of a regular 
official more than any other Christian exercise. 
It was recognized as the most important thing in 
worship. It was most difficult to observe it 
The alms of the Church, 
moreover, were usually distributed at its celebra- 


decently and in order. 
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And, finally, it was in connexion with the 


tion. 
Eucharist that discipline was most commonly 
administered. The celebration of the Supper was. 
the occasion upon which the regular Church officer 
was most needed, and upon which he was most 
influential. The right to administer the Eucharist 


became the most coveted privilege. Clement 
seems to say that this right belonged to the regular 
officials of the Church. But Ignatius goes farther — 
and says that unless administered by the regular 
officials of the Church it is no true Eucharist. 
It did not matter much what name the officials 
went by—overseer, bishop, deacon, leader,—it did 
not matter. For the most part one man was 
found best fitted for the office, and the name of 
bishop (émloKomos) or overseer was usually given 
to him. But the name did not matter just at first. 
No official, no Eucharist—that is the attitude of 


Ignatius. The second step is taken. 


These steps were made in the interest of good 
The third step was more theoretical, and 
it was longer in being taken. Before the end of 
the second century we find it accomplished. Again 
it has to do with the Eucharist. The Eucharist 
is recognized, not only as the great feature of the 
Church’s worship, not only as its chief sacrament 
and means of grace, but also as a true and real 
Now the officiating bishop becomes a 
He 
exercises powers they do not possess. Henceforth 
the Church is the Clergy. And they have the 
power, simply in virtue of their office, of admitting 


order. 


sacrifice, 


priest. He is separate from his brethren. 


For none can enter 
without the forgiveness of sins. And the forgive- 
ness of sins is dependent on the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, which none but the priest can make. 
The theory is in existence in the second century, 
By the middle of the third it is in full exercise. 
The High-Church doctrine of Episcopacy has 
begun its singular career. 


to the kingdom of heaven. 


The Epistle of Psenosiris was, by a slip of the 
pen, attributed in last month’s issue (p. 481) to Pro- 
fessor Dalman instead of to Professor Deissmann. 
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: Jerome: M CBaracter Sketch from (Be Deriod of Be 


H}ecining Roman Empire. 


By ProressoR GEORG GRUTZMACHER, PH.D., HEIDELBERG. 


WE have a picture by the German painter, Albrecht 


Direr, entitled ‘Jerome at Home.’ The saint, 
withdrawn from the world, appears seated in a 
pleasant chamber. Everything wears a friendly 
aspect: the polished woodwork, the useful articles 
on the walls, the large pumpkin depending from 
the ceiling. In the foreground lies a lion, which 
can hardly keep his good-natured eyes open for 
sleep, and side by side with him the house dog 
lies sunning himself. The principal subject of the 
picture has placed his shoes under the window sill, 
hung the large cardinal’s hat on the nail beside the 
sand-glass, and set himself to work. He is en- 
gaged on the translation of the Bible, the task 
which has immortalized his name. Seated at the 
beautifully wrought table, he is deeply engrossed 
with his work. The picture of a pious, quiet, con- 
tented scholar! Through the window panes the 
bright sun pours its mild and kindly rays. The 
same neatness and order that appear in the home 
seem to characterize the heart of this saint. Peace 
pervades the whole scene, and is diffused also over 
his lofty intellectual brow. Such is the picture 
which Albrecht Diirer, building upon legend, has 
painted of St. Jerome. What was the real char- 
acter of this man who deserves to be better known 
than he is, the author of what is still accepted by 
the Roman Catholic Church as the authoritative 
Latin Version of the Bible, the so-called Vulgate ? 

When the emperor Theodosius died in 395 A.D., 
the mighty Roman Empire was divided between 
his two sons, Honorius and Arcadius. Honorius 
received the West, Arcadius the East. But scarcely 
had the powerful emperor, Theodosius, breathed 
his last when revolt, bloodshed, poverty, pestilence 
began within, while outside Huns, Germans, 
Parthians pressed upon the frontiers of the 
Empire. Men were seized with the idea that 
the world had grown old and that its course was 
run, and that life was not worth living. And, as a 
matter of fact, a great epoch in the history of 
mankind was coming to an end. The Roman 
Empire, the ancient world, was on the point of 
dying, and terrible was the death struggle. There 


was nothing now to oppose to the destroying 
forces: neither the strength of a State that could 
control itself nor the power of a harmonious well- 
tried ideal of culture. The Empire fell, the culture 
fell to pieces; it had become hollow and false ; 
there was no longer such a thing as a good con- 
science, a frank natural disposition, or pure hands. 

It was at this time, when the Roman Empire 
was decaying and there were signs of the dissolu- 
tion of all existing relations, that Jerome was born. 
When he first saw the light, c. 340 (the exact year 
of his birth is not determined), the Empire was 
ruled by the sons of Constantine, and when he 
died, an old man of eighty, in 420, he had had to 
mourn the fall of Rome. This Rome, so full of 
vices, but at the same time marked by the noblest 
strivings, rich in genius and culture, with its un- 
surpassable works of art, with its wealth ennobled 
by the impress of genius, this city which had 
formed the starting-point of a marvellous period 
in the history of intellectual development, had be- 
come in 410 a prey to the barbarians. 

Jerome was born at Stridon, in Dalmatia, a petty 
country town of the province which formed the 
dividing line between West and East. Thus by 
his very birth he was marked out and qualified, as 
no one else, to serve as intermediary betwixt the 
two halves of the Empire, and he devoted his life- 
work more than any of his contemporaries to 
effecting this interchange of ideas. Sprung from 
a good Catholic family, not unpossessed of means, 
he grew up under the charge of attendants and 
pedagogues. The times when Roman mothers 
themselves nursed and educated their children, 
were long gone by. Associating with the domestics, 
an onlooker at the marriages of slaves, Jerome 
early picked up many a foul word and received 
many objectionable impressions. It was no wonder 
if afterwards, when plunged into the turmoil of the 
great city, young men succumbed to the countless 
temptations to a dissolute life. In the parental 
home he received also the first elements of educa- 
tion. In the first place, letters of boxwood or 
of ivory were put into the hands of the child. He 


was told the names of these, and had then to learn 
their order and to repeat the names like a poem. 
Then the letters were mixed up, and the child 
had to practise identifying them. When he was 
familiar with the letters, instruction in writing 
began. With trembling hand he copied the letters 
with the style on the wax tablet, or he had given 
to him a small wooden tablet with the letters cut 
into it, that he might copy the characters in the 
same grooves, without the possibility of deviating 
from the prescribed form. The next stage was 
the making of letters into syllables, syllables into 
words, words into sentences. Elementary instruc- 
tion had even then been completely reduced to a 
“system, and had many points of contact with the 
methods of to-day. The children’s zeal for learn- 
ing was stimulated by small rewards, but severity 
was also an accompaniment of the process of 
education. Jerome has humorous reminiscences 
of his first pedagogue, a savage schoolmaster, from 
whose chastisement he often fled to the arms of 
his grandmother, and who sought him out and 
brought him back a prisoner to the repellent task 
of writing and reading. 

While quite a youth, Jerome came to Rome. 
Here he sat at the feet of the famous grammarian, 
Donatus, and received instruction in all the 
subtleties of grammar and all the artifices of 
rhetoric. The Latin language, pressed into the 
service of all the devices of education, had long 
lost its innocence. With the decline of culture 
the language also had paid the penalty in the loss 
of the virtue of truthfulness, and the gifted boy 
learned all the deceitful arts of which he afterwards 
availed himself with such biting eloquence in his 
conflicts with opponents. He exercised his in- 
genuity in the discussion of imaginary points of 
law. Even in extreme old age, when his head was 
already snow-white, he dreamt that he was back 
again in these days of youthful instruction. He 
saw himself with carefully dressed hair and clothed 
in toga declaiming with pathos his little contro- 
versial speech before the rhetor; but, when he 
awoke, he rejoiced that he had left behind him 
those days when a strict master subjected his raw 
efforts to rigorous criticism. That such a course 
of education could not fail to exert an influence 
on the formation of character is a matter of course. 
In the case of Jerome, with his strong passions 
and rich imagination, these influences found a very 
fertile soil. In Rome he began, moreover, to 
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collect a library. A sincere love for science 


ineradicable inclination to learned occup 
already show themselves prominently in him, | } 
amidst all his changes of opinion, he remaine d 
ever faithful to this love. Science was his bride, 
first secular, afterwards theological science. When 
in later days he began a life of asceticism, his" 
library accompanied him into the dreary wilder- 
ness. In Rome Jerome as an adult submitted — 
himself to baptism. It had become customary to 
defer baptism, because this sacrament effected the 
pardon of all sins, and there was the fear of again 
forfeiting by transgression the grace that had been 
received. In spite of his baptism, however, he was 
guilty of serious lapses from morality. He drank — 
full draughts from the intoxicating cup of sensual 
indulgence. In this matter we are not to judge 
him too severely; a greater than he, Augustine 
himself, likewise fell at the same time. Christ- 
ianity had not yet devised proper forms for edu- 
cating the young in accordance with the principles 
of Christian ethics. In the schools the heathen 
authors were studied, and the lewd mythological 
tales worked like poison on the young mind. It 
is easy to understand how, under such circum- 
stances, a Christian character could then as a rule 
be developed only as the result of severe moral 
struggles. But it is characteristic that Jerome, at 
the very time when he was leading a life of sensual 
indulgence, used to go on Sundays to the cata- 
combs and, filled with the piety of an enthusiast, 
descend to the graves of the apostles and martyrs. 
Here he would wander through the deep subter- 
ranean passages in whose walls, to right and left, 
the bodies of martyred saints were interred. 
Amidst dreadful darkness shrouding him, the 
word of the prophet occurred to his mind, ‘Thou 
shalt go down living to Sheol.’ It was a remark- 
able double life he led; at one moment he would 
abandon himself without a scruple to sensual en- 
joyment, and then with awakened conscience de- 
light to allow the terrors of death and the grave to 
work upon him in the gloomy shadows of the 
underground cemetery. 

From Rome Jerome, in company with his young 
friend, Bonosus, undertook a journey to Gaul. 
He visited the semi-barbarian banks of the Rhine, 
and made some stay in Mainz, Worms, and Treves. 
It was in the last-named flourishing town that he 
formed the resolution of dedicating himself to 
Christ. Disgusted with the wild life of excess, he 
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n the monastic life upon a solitary 
, where the stormy sea raged and the surf 
oe ok with tremendous roar upon a much indented 
wall of cliffs, he sought like a joyous child to live 
: ‘to his God. Where no green blade ever showed 
itself, where in spring the whole place offered no 
shady resting-place, he sought rest from the world. 
_ The difficulty of escaping destruction in the vortex 
of life, weariness of the empty common life, and 
the prospect of a higher good were driving those 
who were not the worst of men out into the 
wilderness, to escape from society and its vices. 
’ Then Jerome too set to work. In the desert 
of Chalcis, near Antioch, at what was a classic site 
of monasticism, he determined to commence the 
penitential life. From his native town of Stridon, 
the home of rustic barbarism, from his parents 
and relatives he parted without regret. He reached 
Antioch, but had not the courage to become a 
hermit. There, in the course of Lent, shortly 
before mid-Lent Sunday, he had a severe illness, 
and experienced a remarkable vision. He was 
brought in spirit before the judgment-seat of God 
and asked who he was. He answered, ‘ A Christian,’ 
but the Judge replied, ‘Thou liest; thou art a 
Ciceronian and not a Christian,’ and caused him 
to be beaten till he took an oath never to read 
heathen books again. Upon swearing to this he 
was let go and returned to the world. This vision 
led him to fulfil his original resolution. But he 
had many surprises when he found himself trans- 
ferred all at once to the society of the hermits. 
These men, with their penitents’ chains and 
mourning garments, their unkempt hair and filth, 
did they embody the highest Christian ideal of 
life? Jerome soon discovered that his hermit 
friends were by no means the saints they were 
taken to be. ‘In the wilderness,’ he writes, ‘ pride 
quickly slips in, and when one has fasted for a 
little and seen no human being, he considers him- 
self somebody, and goes astray inwardly with his 
heart and outwardly with his tongue.’ It did not 
elude his observation what an amount of cheating 
was practised in connexion with fasting, how 
frequently they ate what was unlawful, how they 


on the Dalmatian coast. In romantic 


| death of a hermit a perfect Croesus treasure was. 
discovered, which he had saved from the alms 
given him. At first Jerome sought to emulate his 
dirty comrades in the matter of fasting, but he 
speedily made the painful discovery that the 
temptations he had meant to escape assailed him 
in other forms. ‘The holiness of which he was in 
search he neither found in his companions, nor 
attained for himself. So energetic a spirit as that 
of Jerome could not possibly find permanent scope 
for its activity in penitential exercises. He began 
to learn the Hebrew language, of which he gained 
a very considerable knowledge. His translation 
of the Old Testament from the Hebrew is an 
unimpeachable witness how thoroughly and dili- 
gently he gave himself to the study of a language 
so difficult to a Roman, and all this with the use 
of very imperfect aids which had first to be created 
by himself. 

But a longing for the society of his friends soon 
revived within him, and the doctrinal conflicts in 
which he became involved made his sojourn in 
the wilderness growingly irksome. Finally, he left 
it, saying, ‘It is better to dwell among wild beasts 
than with such Christians.’ In Antioch he re- 
ceived priestly consecration, after which he went 
for a short time to Constantinople, where he sat 
at the feet of its learned bishop, Gregory of 
Nazianzus. In 382 we find him again at Rome, 
where the sunshine of papal favour fell upon him. 
He enjoyed the protection of Damasus, the bishop 
of Rome, at whose instance he began his translation 
of the Bible. He revised the Old Latin version. 
of the New Testament, with the aid of the best 
Greek text accessible to him, but the friends of 
tradition sounded the note of alarm at the idea 
that the learned monk should presume, in opposi- 
tion to the authority of the ancients, to correct 
anything in the sacred text. Jerome made an 
angry retort to those ‘who mistake boorish ignor- 
ance for sanctity, two-legged asses who understand 
the blare of a trumpet better than the soft notes 
of the guitar.’ He had to make acquaintance 
with a species of martyrdom from which no scien- 
tific theologian is exempt. 

Beside his learned labours he acted as spiritual 
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adviser, while at Rome, to a circle composed of 
ladies belonging to the principal noble families. 
The noble widow Marcella, who after the death 
of her husband had rejected all proposals of 
marriage, first plucked up courage and sent an 
invitation to the interesting man who had lived in 
the East as a hermit. ‘I had shyly kept out of 
sight of the noble ladies, when Marcella, in the 
words of the apostle, addressed herself to me in 
season and out of season, until by her importunity 
' she overcame my shyness, And ‘because it was 
believed that I had a vocation for biblical studies, 
she never met me without addressing to me some 
question about Holy Scripture.’ She gave him no 
rest, submitting to him all kinds of impossible 
questions about obscure passages. The new life 
that commenced within the ascetic circle, presents 
itself as an intellectual emancipation. The ascetic 
movement brought an inward enrichment to 
woman’s world which cannot be too highly 
estimated. In painting their faces with carmine 
and white lead, in decking themselves with 
trinkets, silken attire and flashing jewels, the life 
of Roman matrons had been spent hitherto. 
Now they were able to satisfy their intellectual 
and religious interests in converse with men of 
like disposition. And Jerome possessed all the 
qualities that could attach inquisitive women to 
him. He was too vain ever to acknowledge his 
ignorance, and imposed upon the noble ladies by 
his all-comprehending knowledge.. Marcella, in- 
deed, was not so easily satisfied, and was not 
blind to the weaknesses in the saint’s character. 
But quite different was it with the lady who stood 
next to her in eminence in the ascetic band, 
Paula. She was a true woman, she had been a 
loving wife and a happy smiling mother. After 
the death of her beloved husband, Toxotius, she 
lived a life of the strictest asceticism. She dis- 
pensed her wealth with lavish hand, completely 
indifferent whether the recipient of her favours 
was deserving or the reverse. With devoted un- 
questioning love, she attached herself, along with 
her daughter Eustochium, to Jerome. At times, 
however, the relations between Jerome and his 
female friends lost their serious character, and 
assumed a gallant and sportive tinge. For in- 
stance, on St. Peter’s Day Eustochium sent to 
her revered teacher armlets, doves, a basket of 
cherries. Jerome in his letter of thanks interprets 
the gifts allegorically. But strict asceticism leaves 
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the field entirely, and polite adulation dictates 


words: ‘We have also received a basket 
cherries, so fresh and bright with maidenly 
blushes that I imagined they had just come from 


Lucullus. 


cherries, we commend in what has been brought 


what has not been brought, and wish that you 
may be one of those fruits which are placed before 


the temple of God, and of which God says, 
“They are good, very good.”’ 

As long as Pope Damasus lived, Jerome, 
according to his own account, enjoyed the good- 
will of the whole city, and even cherished the 
hope of succeeding Damasus on the papal throne. 
But when the latter died in 384 and Siricius took 
his place, a veritable crusade began against the 
man who was hated by so many. Bilasilla, the 
eldest daughter of Paula, had come to a prema- 


ture end through severe asceticism, and the fury of — 


the Roman mob found expression at her funeral. 
It was proposed to fling the foreign monks into the 
Tiber to be drowned. Then Jerome resolved to 
leave the ungrateful city. Remote from hostile 
attacks he determined to live in sacred spots an 
exemplary monastic life, which was to fill the 
world with admiration and to enrich the West 
with brilliant scientific achievements. He did not 
go alone; his pious friends Paula and Eustochium 
followed him directly afterwards. Paula parted 
from her family without shedding a tear ; the little 
Toxotius stretched his hands imploringly after her 
from the shore; Ruffina, whose marriage was 
close at hand, silently conjured her by her tears. 
to wait at least for that event. But Paula, turning 
her dry eyes towards heaven, overcame her love 
to her children by her love to God. At Antioch 
she met with Jerome, and now began a tour round 
the Holy Land, in which every spot was hallowed 
by some dear memory. With burning devotion they 
knelt before the sacred cross, wept at the sepulchre 
of the Lord, kissed the resurrection stone. Next 
they bent their steps to Egypt, where a visit was. 
paid to the famous settlers in the Nitrian moun- 
tains. Paula was seized with an enthusiastic 
reverence for these heroes of asceticism, she flung 
herself on her knees before them, imagining that 
in each one of them she beheld Christ. 
the return was made to Bethlehem, where, at the 
expense of Paula were erected, in the vicinity of 
the Saviour’s birthplace, a monastery presided 


Then , 


Now, since we read in Scripture of a |} 
basket filled with figs, but have no word of | 
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a herself. Here Jerome was able to complete his 
¥ great task of Bible translation and to compose a 
: 


number of exegetical works on the O.T. and. 


; N.T. Soon, however, financial difficulties began 
_ to be felt. Paula by her heedless benevolence 
: had almost exhausted her fortune, and Jerome 
> was driven to raise money by the sale of his 
. ancestral property at Stridon. The monastery, 
S moreover, was so overrun by pilgrims coming 
from the West, that hostelries for them had to 

- be erected along the highway leading through 
‘Bethlehem. The learned leisure of the scholar 
was grievously disturbed. He describes how he 
__was frequently pressed by pilgrims to give them 
a letter to take to a friend at home. ‘Already 
were the papers made out and the post-horse 
saddled, already had the noble youth with his 
- Pheenician tunic girded himself with his sword- 
belt, when he would bring forward a scribe and 
press me to speak, so that what was quickly 
spoken was written down by the swift hand, and 
the letters of the words kept pace with the tongue.’ 
From every country of the West, from Gaul, 
North Africa, Rome, Italy, Spain, men came to 

see the revered patriarch of monasticism. A rich 
Spaniard did not shrink from the enormous ex- 
pense of sending six scribes to Bethlehem to copy 

out for him, under the author’s superintendence, 

the works of Jerome. It was the custom that, 
when a noble Roman lady took the veil, she 
applied to the aged apostle of virginity for a letter. 
Twenty years after he had left Rome the object 

of anything but honour, he can write in triumph : 
‘The number of monks in Rome increases enor- 
mously ; the monastic state, once ridiculed and 
despised, is now one that commands honour and 
praise.’ Roman senators like Pammachius, ex- 
consuls like Paulinus of Nola, took monastic vows. 

The decaying heathen religion sank more and 
more every day, the rigidly conservative Roman 
aristocracy, which had so long clung to the old 
gods, turned to Christ and completed the breach 

in the rudest fashion by many of those aristocrats 
becoming monks. Although the leader of the 
heathen party, Q. Aurelius Symmachus, a patriot 
enthusiastic for the ancient order of things, did his 
utmost to stir up the emperors to protect heathen- 

ism, he accomplished nothing, because he himself 

had no real faith in his cause. He might be a 
noble character, a benevolent man, a kind and 


over by Jerome, and a nunnery directed by Paula 
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painstaking father, and in more than one respect 
he might stand morally higher than Jerome, but 
he was a sceptic in religious matters, whereas 
upon the side of his Christian opponent there 
were strength, energy, intellectual superiority, and 
a living faith. And in spite of the bizarre forms 
which this faith assumed, it conquered the world. 
On the 26th of January 406 Jerome received 
a heavy blow in the death of his dear friend 
Paula. She was solemnly interred at the birth- 
place of Jesus, and Jerome composed for her a 
warmly appreciative epitaph. Then in 410 came 
the news that Rome, the eternal city, was besieged. 
The city that had been the scene of his sins of 
youth, but in which also he had spent the most 
brilliant period of his life, was captured by the 
Gothic barbarians. His patriotism was aroused. 
‘One is stricken dumb, and the words of him that 
dictates are interrupted by sobs.’ ‘O God, heathen 
break into thine inheritance and defile Thy holy 
temple,’ he complains. His friend Marcella died 
immediately after the fall of the city. His one 
comfort was Eustochium, who now presided over 
the convent in her mother’s place. Ten years 
after the conquest of Rome by Alaric, Jerome him- 
self died, having remained to the last a keen contro- 
versialist, whose intellectual vigour was unabated. 
Jerome was a remarkable personality, the trusted 
adviser of a powerful pope, and the idol of the 
noble ladies of Rome, hermit and monk, scholar 
and witty conversationalist. We must always keep 
in mind that he lived in an age of decadence and 
degeneration, whose features are deeply impressed 
upon his character. He was passionate and yet 
cowardly ; stained with youthful sins, and yet a 
hero of chastity ; consumed with the fire of impure 
sensuousness, and yet an uncompromising prophet 
of asceticism ; vain and greedy of power, and yet a 
weak man; strictly orthodox, and yet with an 
undogmatic mind; a champion of dogma, and yet 
no witness to the truth; pious, and yet no child 
of God; an impassioned scholar, and yet at times 
a learned trifler. Yet, in spite of these unpleasing 
traits in his character, who can deny the immense 
historical influence which the life of this man has 
had? The intellectual renaissance which took 
place in the West in his time, owed its origin in 
great part to him, while in his translation of the 
Bible he produced a work which, in spite of many 
imperfections, must be reckoned amongst the 
ereatest products of Christian genius in any age. 
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GairBairn’s ‘Philosophy of the CBristian Religion.” 4 


By PrincipaL THE Rev. J. M. Hopcson, M.A., D.D., D.Sc., EDINBURGH. - j Td 


In this remarkably able and comprehensive work,! 
Principal Fairbairn seeks to vindicate for the 
Christian religion the unique and pre-eminent 
position among the religions of the world which 
its disciples claim for it. In doing so he proceeds, 
in a logical and masterly fashion, from the philo- 
sophical interpretation of Nature to the Theistic 
conception of Creation; from Creation as an un- 
finished work, an evolutionary process, to the 
philosophy of History under the guidance of 
Moral Intelligence ; and from the philosophy of 
the historical training and development of Man as 
a free and ethical being to the Philosophy of 
Comparative Religion. 

Among the religions of the world the author 
ascribes superior significance and value to those 
which are differentiated from the rest by the fact 
that they were founded by historical personages 
in whom their disciples have found ‘the inter- 
pretative and normative term of the highest 
religious ideas,—namely Buddhism, Islam, and 
Christianity. 

This line of thought occupies the first half of 
the volume before us. As would be anticipated 
by all who know anything of Dr. Fairbairn’s wide 
reading and dialectical skill, the discussion of the 
various topics dealt with is conducted with con- 
spicuous ability and thoroughness. 

Among the features of special interest and value 
in this part of the work, reference may be made to 
the way in which through the entire process of 
human evolution, the co-ordination of the objective 
and subjective factors is emphasized and ap- 
preciated. Nature and personality, energy in the 
universe and spontaneity in man, an external 
intelligible world and intelligence in man com- 
petent to interpret it, and an ethical purpose and 
trend in the divine guidance and. government of 
history and the moral nature with which men are 
endowed, are traced in continuous correspondence 
and co-operation. The congruity and kinship of 
man and his environment, which is really the key- 
note of the doctrine of Evolution, is fully recog- 
nized and insisted upon; and yet the spiritual and 
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divine principle -in man, his intelligence and — 
ethicality, is never regarded as absorbed in or 
subordinated to its cognate manifestations in the 
external world. -.. 


The educative purpose and efficacy of the 


various physical evils incident to human life are 
lucidly and suggestively expounded in some of the ~ 
In exe | 


most eloquent passages of the volume. x 
planation of the existence of moral evil, it is 
contended that ‘if it were good to have moral 


beings under moral law, evil must be possible.’ — 


Probably this is as satisfying an attempt to solve 
the mystery as any that finite intelligence can 
suggest, though the dictum upon which it rests 
will seem to some minds to preclude too dog- 
matically the possibility of the existence, in other 
realms of the wide universe of God, of moral 
beings not exposed even to the risk of moral evil. 
Dr. Fairbairn’s further contention that ‘to allow 
evil to become and continue without any purpose 
of redemption, were to us an absolutely incon- 
ceivable act in a good and holy and gracious 
God,’ is of less questionable validity. 

The section treating of the Evolution of Religion 
is an extremely valuable one, especially in its 
application of the principle of reciprocity between 
man and his environment, to the mutual character 
of the relation which the human consciousness 
recognizes between suprasensible. being and him- 
self. Religion is thus shown to be not a mere 
subjective process, but one ‘in which man’s whole 
environment takes part,’ as the medium through 
which his Maker is continuously exercising in- 
fluence over him. 

The examination of the manifold forms of 
religion and the consideration of the secondary 
causes of the variety in the phenomena of religion 
is full of interest and, for the most part, is illum- 
inating and convincing. But on one point, and 
that a point somewhat vital to the main argument 
of the work, it may be doubted whether the view 
advanced can be maintained.(~In chap. 8 of 
bk, i, Dr. Fairbairn contends that ‘founded 
religions constitute a class or order by themselves’ 
—a founded religion being one ‘whose ultimate 
truth is a historical person speculatively construed.’ 
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For this class he claims, in addition to Christianity, 


Buddhism and Islam. 
Spontaneous or impersonal religions ‘are not 


men, but rather of our common nature,’ and ‘ may 
_ be termed apotheoses of Nature,’ whilst founded 
religions ‘may be described as apotheoses of 
personality.’ The author admits that there is 
needed for the creation of a personal religion, ‘a 
historical background or a fit ancestry,’ and ‘a 
congenial society or environment upon or within 
which the genius may operate.’ But it was, it 
is urged, ‘the transcendental interpretation of its 
founder, his apotheosis, as we have termed it, 
which made Buddhism a religion.’ ‘On the one 
_ side he personified the moral energies of the 
-_-umiverse; on the other he became the governing 
ideal and example of human duty, the humanity of 
_ the standard making the ethics humane.’ 

In the case of Islam, its ‘primary belief is 
not the unity of God, but the apostolate of 
Mohammed.’ ‘His authority was ultimate, for 
through him God had finally and fully spoken, and 
only through him could God be really known.’ 
These are undoubtedly significant and char- 
acteristic features of these two great religious 
systems; but the emphasis placed upon these 
features as a principium divisionis by which these 
religions are brought into a class by themselves 
(along with Christianity) has too much the appear- 
ance of the exaggeration of special pleading with 
a yiew to the line of exposition to be pursued in 
the second part of the work. Notwithstanding 
all that is. said respecting the relation of Moses to 
the religion of Israel, the difference between the 
function of one who is described as ‘not only its 
lawgiver, but its prophet, as indeed the greatest 
because the first of the prophets, the type of the 
ideal servant of God whose voice men were to hear 
and obey,’ and the founder of Islam, is not so 
obvious or marked. And hero-worship has, of 
course, had a place, even to the extent of 
apotheosis, in connexion with other religions 
besides Buddhism. 

The second part of the work applies the 
principles formulated in the first part to the 
relation of the Founder of the Christian religion 
to the religion which He founded. The life of 
Jesus is examined not simply as a historical event 
recorded in biblical literature, but with a view to 
the discovery of the seeds and causes of the 
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the work of any one man or any special body of . 


thought and belief in which the Christian religion 
essentially consists. The question to be investi- 
gated is stated thus: ‘Can it be claimed for His 
Person that, as interpreted in the apostolic 
writings, it made an absolute and ideal religion 
possible?’ It is pointed out that the Gospel 
narratives were written after the interpretative 
process was well advanced, and by men who read 
the life in terms of the supernatural. To the 
evangelists Jesus was ‘a Being who transcends 
Nature even while He lives under the forms, and 
subject to the conditions, of the Nature He trans- 
cends.’ With this part of the argument, Dr. 
Fairbairn deals in a remarkably: fresh and sug- 
gestive fashion, pointing out that the supernatural | 
power with which Jesus is credited and the 
miraculous acts He is said to have performed are 
never represented as rendering Him ‘anomalous 
or abnormal, but as leaving Him simple and 
rational and real.’ He never ceases to be like 
unto His brethren nor to be dependent upon 
God. Moreover, His supernatural power is always 
held in control by the, perfect righteousness and 
beneficence of His moral nature. ‘Men think 
Him so possessed by a moral will that they do not 
feel fear in a presence they believe to be super- 
natural. He is more marvellous for the grace He 
impersonates than for the miracles He accom- 
plishes. He was higher as a moral miracle than 
as a physical power.’ And further, whilst the 
ideal of ethical character which Jesus embodies is 
unique, original, catholic, and _ transcendently 
perfect, He is still truly human, ‘not so much 
taken out of humanity as placed at its head, and 
so becomes the First-born among many brethren.’ 

Closely connected with the view taken of the 
life and work of Jesus by the evangelists is the 
light in which, as gathered from the Memoirs, 
Jesus seems to have regarded Himself and His 
special function in religion. The claims which 
He makes ‘represent a sovereignty which only a 
singular and pre-eminently privileged relation to 
the Father could justify.’ Christ’s view of His 
death combines, Dr. Fairbairn contends, two 
distinct elements. ‘From the idea of death He 
never shrinks; He contemplates it calmly, speaks 
of it with the serene dignity of one who knew that 
the most tragic moment of His life was at once 
His own supreme choice and the real end of His 
being. But when He knows its mode, and thinks 
of the agents it needed, His feeling changes, and 
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His speech is charged, now with admonition and 
judgment, now with pity and regret’ ‘The 
antecedent of the agony was not the idea of death, 
but the feeling as to its means and agents.’ 
Christ’s thought as to the result to be attained by 
His death, as it found expression in the words 
spoken at the Last Supper, is expounded in 
accordance with the significance of the Paschal 
Lamb, whose blood was not shed to propitiate 
a vengeful Deity,’ but as ‘the seal of a mercy 
which had been shown and was now claimed, not 
the purchase of a mercy which was withheld and 
must be bought.’ The blood shed for many 
denotes that ‘the inner obedience which is 
~ accomplished by His spirit’ becoming ‘a fact of 
their history, and a factor of their new experience,’ 
sets them free from the law of sin and death, and 
as the inspiration of a new and spiritual life pro- 
duces in them a character increasingly conformed 
to all righteousness and goodness. ‘Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.’ The frank statement by a theologian 
cof the eminence and ability of Dr. Fairbairn, of 
what may be called the dynamic theory of the 
atoning efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ, may be 
commended to any who are still enthralled by 
judicial notions as to the meaning and purpose of 
the Saviour’s death. 

The discussion naturally passes next to the 
inquiry, ‘What idea had the men who followed 
Jesus, the apostles and the apostolic writers, of 
His person? How did this idea come to be?’ 
‘The teaching of the Epistles of Paul, the 
Apocalypse, and the Gospel by John is ac- 
cordingly briefly reviewed with a view to arrive 
at their interpretation of the Person of Christ. 
Paul is shown to have conceived Jesus ‘as the 
‘Son of God, not officially nor figuratively, but 
essentially, z.c.as Himself Divine.’ It is argued 

that whilst Christ's ‘potency to command 
obedience and to inspire with the love that was 
willing for His sake to endure the loss of all things 
-and even of life itself,’ had its place and value as 
-the subjective factor in the formation of this con- 
ception, its true historical source was the mind of 
‘Christ Himself, ‘the expression of His own con- 
sciousness touching His own being.’ 

In a too brief section Dr. Fairbairn then pro- 
.ceeds to expound the thesis which will be regarded 
probably by some earnest seekers after truth as the 
weak point in the entire argument—that ‘the idea 
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as to the Person of Christ created the Christian 
religion. That religion is built upon the b 
that He was the Christ, the Son of the living ¢ 
‘What made the religion was the significance His | 
Person had for thought, the way in which it lived — 

to faith, the mode in which it interpreted to reason 
God and the universe, man and history.’ 

The meagreness of the treatment of this point is 
certainly to be regretted. The author, no doubt 
wisely, avoids any metaphysical discussion of the 
essential nature of the Person of Christ, but it 
would have been satisfactory if he had explained 
somewhat more definitely what is to be understood 
by the idea of the Person of Christ which created, 
as He holds, the religion that He founded. — 
Professor Harnack, for instance, in his What is 
Christianity ? agrees that Jesus describes Himself 
as the ‘Son of God’; but the interpretation 
which he puts upon that term is very different from 
that which is formulated in the ecclesiastical 
Creeds. ‘The Gospel,’ he asserts, ‘ as Jesus 
proclaimed it, has to do with the Father only, and 
not with the Son.’ 

Moreover, it may well be doubted, even by 
those who have no hesitation in accepting in the © 
fullest sense the conception of the essential Deity — 
of Christ, whether any idea of His person is to be : 
recognized as the fundamental and formative one © 
of the Christian religion. In the chapter on ‘The 
Death of Christ and Christian Worship,’ it is— 
affirmed that ‘the function which apostolic 
thought assigns to His death can be better 
described as an institution than as a doctrine,’ 
and in some eloquent pages of exposition it is 
shown how the Apostle Paul ‘translated the 
Person who had been made the sole religious — 
institution into a sovereign and sufficient divine 
law.’ 

{The question that may be raised is, Was it the 
idea of the Person that was thus translated into 
the formative principle of the religion? or, Was it 
the grace of God which Christ proclaimed and 
which was manifested to men in and through His 
life and death which really made and constituted 
the Christian religion, from which, in turn, human 
thought deduces, as a more or less necessary 
corollary, the highest possible conception of Him 
by whom this Gospel message has been mediated 
and brought home to the hearts and consciences 
of men? / 

In the closing pages of the work, Dr. Fairbairn 
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_ seems himself to endorse the latter view as to the 


has actually fulfilled in history.’ ‘Causes are 


known,’ he says, ‘in their effects, for cause and 


effect ever correspond in quality and character.’ 
And so, all who know the grace and power of 
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Se | Christ may be justified in expressing their con- 
“relation between His person and the function He 


ception of Him in the biblical formula, ‘The 
Word became flesh and dwelt amongst us, and 
we beheld His glory, a glory as of the only 
begotten from the Father, full of grace and 
truth.’ 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


(WM. Fastrom’s ‘Refigion Baby- 
foniens und Bsspricns.’ * 


Nort long ago it was announced in these columns 
that a German edition of Professor Jastrow’s well- 
known Religion of Babylonia and Assyria was in 
the press. The first issue, running to 80 pages, 
has reached us, and we have read it with eager 
interest, anxious to ascertain what judgment its 
author has formed upon certain questions that 
have arisen or have been thrown into a new light 
by discoveries that have taken place since the 
English edition of his work was given to the 
public. It goes without saying that Professor 
Jastrow appreciates to the full the value of the 
work of the Pennsylvanian University at Nippur 
and the excavations of de Sarzec at Telloh, and 
that he takes account of the historical investiga- 
tions of Winckler, Hilprecht, Scheil, Thureau- 
Dangin, Price, and others. Fuller materials have 
been supplied also by the publication of King’s 
Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, 3 vols. 
(London 1898-1900) ; the Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum (London, 
1896); and by the numerous additions made to 
the religious literature by such Assyriologists as 
Delitzsch, Haupt, Hommel, Zimmern, Jensen, 
Jeremias, Knudtzon, Craig, Boissier, Johns, and 
Thomson. 

In his Preface the author informs us of the 
principles he has kept steadily in view throughout 
his work. One of these is admirably fitted to gain 
the confidence of the reader, the principle, namely, 
of adopting such results only as have found general 
acceptance, and may thus be regarded as final. Pro- 
fessor Jastrow is careful, too, to remind us again 


1 Die Religion Babyloniens..und Assyriens. Von M. 
Jastrow, jun. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1902. Lieferung ie Enice 
M.1.50. Price of work, when complete, about I5s. 


and again that the time has not yet come for 
writing an exhaustive history of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian religion. This will be the task of 
the children or, it may be, the grandchildren of 
the present generation of Assyriologists. Yet the 
store of materials at our command is a very rich 
one, and the more fully these are examined, the 
more clearly do we see that their study is indis- 
pensable for the proper understanding of the Old 
Testament. 

The first instalment of this great work is made 
up, in nearly two-thirds (50 pages) of its extent, 
of introductory matter, regarding the history of 
Babylonia and Assyria, with an account of the 
material available for a description of their religion. 
The story of the excavations, etc., of the past 
sixty years has never been told in a more lucid 
and interesting manner, and the account of the 
land and the people, whose civilization probably 
goes back to at least 4500 B.C., is all that could be 
desired. Then comes chap. 4, entitled ‘Die 
Babylonische Gotter vor Hammurabi,’ in which 
the author proceeds to tell us all that is known, 
from that stage of Babylonian history, about the 
cult of En-lil or Bel, Ea, Sin, etc. etc. P. 80 
ends in the middle of a sentence belonging to the 
section on Nina, and we shall have to wait for the 
appearance of part ii. to continue our study of the 
Babylonian Pantheon. These 80 pages have only 
served to whet our appetite for more. 

We may touch on one point in a little more 
detail. The great ‘Sumerian question,’ to which 
we presume Dr. Jastrow will return later in his 
work, is presented to us (pp. 18 ff.) clearly by 
our author, whose impartiality and freedom from 
dogmatism are very striking. He points out both 
the strength and the weakness of the traditional 
opinion that the cuneiform style of writing and 
many other elements of civilization were borrowed 


emanates from the Semite settlers. 
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by the Semite settlers in Babylonia from an 
older non-Semitic race, the so-called Sumerians. 
He does full justice to the opposite contention 
(originally put forward by Joseph Halévy) that 
the most ancient civilization of Babylonia can be 
explained without calling in the aid of the supposed 
Sumerian factor. It must be conceded, in any 
case, that the most ancient Babylonian literature, 
even what is composed in the ideographic style, 
On the other 
hand, indications are not wanting which point to 
the presence of an early mixture of races in 
S. Babylonia, and it is possible that the oldest 
form of picture writing, as practised in this region, 
from which the Babylonian cuneiform is derived, 
was employed by a non-Semitic people. The 
problem, in short, cannot, in our author’s opinion, 
be regarded as a chose jugée, and its solution must 
be sought by taking into account archeological 
and anthropological as well as philological con- 
siderations. Jules Oppert, whom Jastrow calls 
the ‘Nestor of cuneiform studies,’ was the first to 
put forward definitely the Sumerian hypothesis, 
which still receives the suffrages of the majority of 
scholars, including names like those of Weissbach, 
Zimmern (latterly), Sayce, Hommel, etc. etc. But 
Halévy rallied to his banner such eminent French 
Assyriologists as Stanislaus Guyard, Thureau- 
Dangin, and Pognon; in Germany his theory has 
been championed by A. Jeremias, Jager, and (at 
one time) Frd. Delitzsch; while America has 
sent him the support of Professors Price and 
McCurdy. Under these circumstances it will be 
wise for non-experts to keep an open mind on 
this question. J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter. 


Weiss on Utark and Bufe.t 


Tue appearance of this book is a remarkable 
testimony to the appreciation which is still won 
by the sober and careful exegesis of Meyer, whose 
tradition has been faithfully maintained by the 
veteran scholar, B. Weiss. Most students of the 
N.T. know what to expect in Weiss. They are 
sure to find accurate scholarship, cautious judg- 


1 Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar uber ad. N.T,  Be- 
griindet von H. A. W. Meyer. Die Evangelien des Markus 


und Lukas. 9 Auflage. Von Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht; Glasgow: F. 
Bauermeister, 1901. Pp. iv, 694. Price 8s. 
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ment, minute attention to details. These 
qualities are accompanied by a dry style of writi 
and a considerable lack of historical imaginati 
In the commentaries on the Gospels, valuable as 
they are, we miss discussions of those matters 
pertaining to biblical theology which constantly 
present themselves. Further, in view of recent 
critical investigations affecting the historicity of 
the narratives, we might expect a careful handling 
of the questions at issue. For these have a most 
direct bearing on the credentials of the Christian 
faith. But Weiss, as a rule, passes them by in 
silence. At the same time we may be confident 
that no exegetical difficulty will be shirked. Indeed, 
the exegesis is apt at times to be so detailed as to 
leave an impression of pedantry. But in this last 
respect the volume before us shows a marked 
advance beyond some other sections of Meyer 
which Weiss has revised. 

The special characteristics of this edition are 
described in the Preface. In the critical notes 
particular attention has been given to Cod. D and 
the texts akin to it. This is a valuable feature in 
view of the prominence lately assigned to ‘ Western ” 
readings. The exposition of Mark remains sub- 
stantially the same as in the former edition, the 
main difference being the references made to 
recent commentaries. The treatment of Luke is 
completely new. The eighth edition of Meyer’s 
commentary on that Gospel was revised by 
Professor Johannes Weiss, the son of the present 
editor. He wrote independently of Meyer’s notes. 
B. Weiss does the same. But for the sake of con- 
tinuity, he constantly refers to his son’s edition, 
largely in the way of criticism. Indeed, their 
theories as to the composition of the Gospels 
are so divergent that the older scholar feels it 
necessary to go much more elaborately into 
critical questions than has been his custom, 
of set purpose, in former revisions of Meyer. 
Hence we have a full though concise introduc- 
tion to Luke. 

Weiss’ own standpoint as to the mutual relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels has long been familiar to 
New Testament students. He holds that all three 
Gospels go back to the Apostolic Source, while 
Matthew and Luke are also dependent on Mark 
as we have it. But J. Weiss, in ed. 8, had adhered 
to the theory of an Urmarkus, in that modification 
of it adopted by Weizsacker. According to this 
hypothesis the canonical Mark consists of the 
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J. Weiss had availed 


considerable series of passages which Luke omits 


_ with Matthew as against Mark, The omission 


of these sections could be explained by the fact 
that they did not belong to the original Jar, 
which formed the basis of the First and Third 
Gospels. 

B. Weiss rejects the hypothesis 7 ¢o¢o, pointing 
out that the supposed additions, both in style and 
conception, are most intimately connected with the 
Gospel of Mark as a whole. He.also controverts 
the solution of the difficulty proposed by Simons, 
that Luke was influenced both consciously and 
also through unconscious recollection by the text 
of Matthew with which he was acquainted. His 
main reason is that if this influence were present 
at all, it must have shown itself on a far wider 
scale. And to fortify his position he draws atten- 
tion to the lavish use which Luke has made of 
Mark. But this seems a most unconvincing argu- 
ment, for, as critics have shown, the agreement 
between Luke and Matthew is only prominent in 
discourses, not in narratives or in the general 
arrangement of the material. 

Weiss concludes that when Luke agrees with 
Matihew as against AMfark, he has preserved the 
plan of the older source (p. 257), which must 
have contained narrative sections as well as say- 
ings. He admits that this explanation will not 
suffice for all the phenomena, and so he supple- 
ments it by the ever-convenient factor of oral 
tradition. Further, following J. Weiss (in ed. 8), 
he assumes an additional source peculiar to Luke 
(designated L), to which he assigns the material 
divergences in a number of groups of sayings 
between him and the First Gospel. All that can 
be said of L is, that, from its linguistic character, 
it was Jewish-Christian ; from repeated references 
to traditions collected in Judea, it originated in 
Southern Palestine; from its presupposition of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, it was later than the 
Apostolic Source (Q). Whether we agree with 
the suggested solutions of the various problems or 
not, the Introduction is valuable as presenting us 
with the mature conclusions of a most careful and 
judicious scholar in a department of criticism to 
which he has devoted the energies of a long and 
strenuous life. H. A. A. KENNEDY. 


Callander. 
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. himself of Weizsicker’s theory to account for the 


| say, in disputed places. 
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‘Ehe Gpostotic Gathers.’ ’ 


THis edition of Zhe Apostolic Fathers opens 
with the Didache, and by so doing records a step 
forward in our assured knowledge of the earliest 
Christian literature. Henceforth, until some 
earlier discovery shall make us glad, all editions 
of the Fathers we believe will have to begin with 
the Didache. ‘This editor is up to date, however, 
not only in the position he definitely assigns to the 
Didache, but also in the beauty and scholarship of 
his work. The text is a very careful one, differing 
in several places from Lightfoot’s, in a few places 
from all others. It is a text that commends itself 
for its reserve, taking the middle way, as one might 
We admit that the maxim, 
in mediis tutissima, has still to fight for recogni- 
tion in textual criticism, but we have hope that it 
may win a place yet. For if ‘the middle way’ 
means the author’s usual manner, it is as safe a 
guide as the well accepted axiom, proclivi lectiont 
praestat ardua. The introductions are extremely 
brief, but that is of purpose. There is no room 
for discussion in a text-book pure and simple. 


—ESESsS— 


‘ Ebe Gets of the UWrartyrs.’° 


Tus convenient and charming little book opens 
with an excellent bibliography, which takes account 
of at least some of the recent English work. 
Gibbon is referred to after the best edition, and 
besides Ramsay (whose initials are given by 
mistake as W. R. instead of W. M.), there is 
mention made of Gregg and Hardy and Mason. 
Then at the head of each chapter the special 
authorities are stated. It is interesting to note that 
for the martyrdom of Polycarp it is considered 
sufficient to mention Zahn and Lightfoot. And it 
is sufficient. Funk’s convenient manual edition of 
The Apostolic Fathers having been published sim- 
ultaneously with the present work, and Hilgenfeld’s 
splendid edition of Polycarp still later. There are 
no introductions. The bibliography and the text 
are enough. 


Herausgegeben von F. X. 
London : 


1 Die Apostolischen Vater. 
Funk. Tiibingen und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr. 
Williams & Norgate. 

2 Ausgewihite Martyreracten, Herausgegeben von Lic. 
Rudolf Knopf. Tiibingen und Leipzig : jG. BayMohy 
London ; Williams & Norgate. 
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_ Two additions have recently been made to von 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s ‘Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur’ 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs) The one is the 
Ethiopic text of Ze Book of Enoch, edited by Dr. 
Joh. Flemming of Bonn; the other, Books vi. and 
vii. of Eusebius’ Church History, according to the 
Armenian version, edited by Erwin Preuschen. 
They form the first and second parts of vol. vii. in 


_ the new series. 
_Fo 


‘Tanatius and Pofpcarp. '* 


THERE is much stir in Germany at present among 
the early Fathers. At home we have scarcely 
gathered courage to unsettle Lightfoot yet. The 
Germans have much respect for Lightfoot also, 
but not to paralysis of the brain. Three editors 
are constantly quoted by Hilgenfeld, and Lightfoot 
is one of them. But he does not stay to apologize 
ere he differs from Lightfoot, whether in text or in 
interpretation. And he does differ frequently 
from him in both. In the very first note, the note 
on the name ‘Thophoros,’ used by Ignatius of 
himself, he differs from Lightfoot, as well as from 
Zahn and Funk, the other editors whom he quotes 
most frequently. For he will not have it that 
Ignatius used this simply as a proper name. It 
carried its own meaning to his mind. He points 
out that Ignatius himself, in the Epistle to the 
Magnesians (i. 2), recalls the very occasion from 
which he derived the surname. And he says thatit 
definitely designated him ‘ confessor and martyr.’ 
Again he differs from the editors, and this time 
from his own past self also, in the rendering of 
ovvdvacKaAdirys in Ignatius, ad “pf. ili. 1. Light- 
foot translates ‘[For] now am I beginning to be a 
disciple ; and I speak to you as to my school- 
fellows’ (viv [yap] apxiv éxw tod pabynrever Oar Kat 
TpoTAGAG tyiv os cvvdvdackadiras ov). But this 
is simply ovvdidacxdAos. ‘I did not notice,’ says 
Hilgenfeld, ‘ that must mean 
“teacher” here, even though I saw that in the 
same sentence Ignatius calls himself a /earner 
(ua0nreverOar) at the Ephesians’ feet.’ He now 
sees that Ignatius surpasses Barnabas in humility, 
who simply spoke of himself as ody ds diddoxados, 
Ignatius says he is not even 


ovvdiwacKaXitns 


GAN as eis e& tudv. 


1 Jenatit Antiochani et Polycarpi Smyrnaet Epistulae et 
Martyria. "Edidit et adnotationibus instruxit Adolphus 
Hilgenfeld. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1902. 
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a schoolfellow of the Ephesians; they are hi 
teachers. rer 
Hilgenfeld has neither joy nor sorrow in differ- 
ing from Lightfoot or any other editor. He makes 
his own investigations and draws his own infer- 
ences. His work is, of course, in constant refer- 
ence with other work, and he carefully records the — 
agreements and the differences. But they do not 
trouble him. With confidence and independence 
he proceeds on his own way, making his edition of 
Ignatius and Polycarp refreshing and indispen- 


sable. 
——— 


‘€or Sleepless MNiaghts.’ * 

Wer have happily had no sleepless nights to 
weather since this little book came, but it has 
given us some very. pleasant waking hours. There 
is a single thought for every night, quite enough to 
keep one awake, for it is a real thought, and often 
quite fresh as well as searching. So the purpose 
is not to send the wakeful to sleep, but to give 
them something to think about. 


Dr. Wimmer, the author of Das Leben im Licht, 
has written a small volume of ‘ Religious Letters’ 
to which he has given the title of Gewzssensfragen 
(Tiibingen und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr; London: 
Williams & Norgate). 


Professor Bois of Montauban has written an 
essay on Le Sentiment Religieux, which is pub- 
lished by Fischbacher of Paris. 


+ 
+ 


Weiss’s New Testament Hand8ook. 


From the publishing house of J. C. Hinrichs in 
Leipzig has come the second volume of the second 
edition of Weiss’s ‘Commentary on the New 
Testament.’ It contains the Pauline Epistles and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (Die aulinischen 
Briefe und der Hebrierbrief, 1902, M.8). It does 
not need formal review. Weiss is known, and his 
way of carefully revising all his work is known also. 
The new edition is a new book. 


The fourth and final Heft of the ‘ Bibliographie ” 
(for 1901), published in connexion with the Zheo- 


2 Fir Schlaflose Nachte. Von Professor Dr. C. Hilty.. 
Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs. 


logische Rundschau (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr), 
reached us recently. The four quarterly issues of 
this list of theological literature have been pre- 
pared with much care by Lic. Wilhelm Lueken, 


pastor at Bardewisch (Oldenburg), The contents | 


_ are arranged under the heads of: (i.) Exegetische 
_ Theologie; (ii.) Historische Theologie; (iii.) 
_ Systematische Theologie; (iv.) Praktische Theo- 
_ logie; and an Index at the end of the fourth Heft 
_ gives appropriate subdivisions of these, with the 
_ necessary references. The work, which is a worthy 
_ companion to the well-known Rundschau, may be 
heartily commended to students of theology in 
any of its departments. 


Ai 


a3 
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The current (fourth year’s) issue of Der Alte 
Orient devotes Heft.1 to ‘ Die Hettiter’ (Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs ; price 60 pfennigs). The work is 
from the competent pen of Dr. Leopold Messer- 
— schmidt. Readers of THE Exposirory TimEs do 

not need to be told that there are Hittite problems, 

and in particular that the decipherment of the 
~ Hittite inscriptions has been the subject of pro- 
- longed controversy on the part of such scholars as 

Jensen, Hommel, and Sayce, not to mention a 

host of others. Professor Sayce’s paper in the 

August number will have shown that, upon his 

system of deciphering the signs, there is still a 

large unknown field, even if one were inclined to 

accept of certain alleged results as demonstrated. 

Messerschmidt, whose tractate appeared before 

Professor Sayce’s paper was read to the S.B.A., 

speaks with the utmost caution of the success 

of attempts at decipherment. By the aid of 
facsimiles of some of the inscriptions, he makes it 
very plain to every reader how difficult and com- 
plicated the problem is. But there are many 
subjects connected with the Hittites on which it is 
possible to speak with a fair amount of confidence, 
and no better summary could be desired than this 


little work gives us of all that is known of the | 
| the essential aim of which is to give a classified 


history of this remarkable people or group of 
peoples, their ethnological characteristics, their 


dress, their military system, their religion, and | 


their attainments in art. 


Professor Bertholet of Basel is well known to 
our readers, especially for his contributions to the 
great O.T. series known as the Kurzer Hand- 
commentar, published by J. C. B. Mohr of Tubingen. 
The same publisher has just issued Buddhismus 
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und Christentum (price M.1.20), being a some- 
what expanded form of a lecture delivered by Dr. 
Bertholet to the students at Basel, under the 
auspices of the ‘Christliche Studentenvereinigung 
der deutschen Schweiz’ in May of this year. We 
need not say that there are special reasons why, 
at the present day, the great religion known as 
Buddhism excites widespread interest. Our author 
exhibits very clearly the affinities between it and 
Christianity, although, with Kuenen and others, he 
denies any direct influence of the Buddha legend 
upon the primitive Christian system, Far more 
striking are the differences between the two 
religions, as Dr. Bertholet shows in a very satis- 
factory and convincing manner. The capacity of 
Christianity to be a universal religion is well 
illustrated, as well as the limitations of Buddhism, 
which, in spite of its wonderful spread, always fails 
to adapt itself to a certain stage of human progress. 
Many readers will feel grateful to our author for 
the stirring inspiring language with which he closes, 
and his logical optimism as to the future of Chris- 
tianity. We trust that his lecture will find its way 
into many hands. 


A work that will meet a felt want has been 
prepared by Professor Kraetzschmar of Marburg. 
Its title is Medbrdisches Vokabular (Tiibingen : 
Mohr; London: Williams & Norgate; price 1s. 
net). It is well known to every one who has 
learned, or is learning, Hebrew, that one of the 
principal difficulties at the outset is the retention 
in one’s memory of the words that make up the 
Hebrew vocabulary. In passing from the Grammar 
to the work of reading the O.T., it is very tiresome 
to have to look up words in the lexicon at every 
turn. Now, it is perfectly true that there is no 
royal road to learning. Patience and hard work 
will be demanded of the student upon any system. 
But we are convinced that much valuable help 
will be derived from this work of Dr. Kraetzschmar, 


list (neither too large nor too small) of Hebrew 
words, the learning of which will enable at least 
the principal parts of the O.T. to be read. The 
use of the list will, however, serve other purposes. 
It will be a useful companion to the Heb, Grammar, 
whether that of Gesenius-Kautzsch (according to 
whose divisions the classification of words is 
arranged) or any other. A very comprehensive 
list of the various classes of nouns, verbs, etc., is 
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thus'supplied to the student for practice. We feel 
sure the work will be adopted as a text-book by 
teachers of Hebrew, and that it will prove a 
welcome addition to the apparatus of the solitary 
student. Might the publisher and the author 
consider the advisability of increasing its chances 
of success in England and America by giving it an 
English dress? We have a strong feeling that 
such a translation would be popular. 


Messrs. C. A. Schwetschke u. Sohn’s Zheo- 
logischer Jahresbericht has entered upon the 21st 
year of its existence, and we trust that long-con- 
tinued life and success lie before it. Instead of 
the opening part being included in a single volume 
under the title ‘Exegese,’ as formerly, we have 
now two AdteiJungen, the first being devoted to 
‘Vorderasiatische Literatur und Ausserbiblische 
Religionsgeschichte.’ This is prepared by Beer 
and Lehmann. The second division has for its 
subject ‘Das Alte Testament,’ and has been en- 


trusted to Bruno Baentsch. This new arrange- | 


ment will be recognized to be an improvement. 
The price of the first partis M.3.40, of the second, 
M. 6.50. 


Among the Meriodicafs. 


Dives and Lazarus. 


(4 


Tue Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus forms 
the subject of a paper in the current number of 
the Studien und Kritiken.1 The writer, Lic. R. 
Golle of Erichsburg, before proceeding to discuss 
the question what is the essential lesson of the 
parable, remarks on two points that have been the 
subject of dispute. ‘The first is as to the meaning 
of the GAAd Kai of v.21». Golle would agree with 
the rendering ‘yea, even’ of our R.V., holding 
that the licking of Lazarus’ sores by the dogs is 
presented as the climax of his pitiable condition. 
The other question is, whether in wv.28 ‘Hades’ 
is thought of as a single sphere, divided into two 
compartments, which is the (? intermediate) abode 
of those who enjoy consolation in Abraham’s 

* Our readers will learn with sincere regret that one of the 
editors of this periodical, Professor Julius K6stlin, died on 
12th May last, at the age of 76. His name was one that 
commanded universal honour and esteem. The surviving 


editor, Professor Kautzsch, promises an account of the life 
and work of his colleague in the next number of the S.Z; 
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bosom and of those who are tormented (so G , 
and B. Weiss in Meyer*), or whether it is thoug] 
of exclusively as the place of punishment, wi 
Paradise opposed to it as the abode of bliss. Our 
author decides for the latter view. a | 

But what is the main thought of the parable? 
Gdlle finds four possible answers to this questio 
(x) The emphatic note in the contrast between 
condition of the two men in this world and in the 
next, may be change. The lesson would thus be 
that those who have riches in this world are not 
to build upon these as if they guaranteed their 
happiness for time and for eternity. No very — 
profound teaching this, says Gélle. (2) The con- 
trast may suggest the idea of dalance, the thought 
being that God assigns to every man onlya definite 
amount of wealth and enjoyment (cf. v.”), so that 
one who has a superfluity of these in this world 
shall experience want in the next world, and we 
versa (so J. Weiss in Meyer’). But Golle objects 
that this mechanical action of God towards men is _ 
contrary to the analogy of the N.T. (3) The idea — 
of retribution may be the underlying one. Accord- 
ing to this view (that of the Tiibingen school), the 
possession of riches is thought ofasa sin, for which 
Dives is punished in the next world, whereas the 
beggar receives a reward for the poverty he had 
endured. The lesson to rich men would thus be 
to renounce their wealth. Golle argues, however, 
that this Ebionite teaching, although it agrees in 
the letter with Lk 62°24, cannot be accepted as 
representing Luke’s view of Jesus’ opinion about 
wealth, in face of such passages as 1215-21-81, 
16° 18.14, not to speak of the fact that in this 
very parable Abraham, in spite of his well-known — 
wealth, holds the place of honour in Paradise. 
(4) In the contrast between the condition of the 
two men in the next world, we may be intended to . 
see a punishment for an unnamed fault of conduct, 
that was closely connected with the possession of 
riches, and a reward for those moral qualities which 
in Scripture are frequently attributed to ‘the poor.’ 
This is the interpretation adopted by our author, 
who argues that the whole spirit of the parable is 
in harmony with it. 

It has been urged, indeed, notably by the 
Tubingen school, that the original parable in- 
cluded only vy.!9-?6, and that vv.2"-! (Dives’ request 
on behalf of his five brethren, and Abraham’s 
reply) are a later addition, intended to transform 
an Ebionite, Jewish-Christian discourse into an 


a fad Ae npre *#, 


anti-Jewish, Pauline one. The rich man, ‘who in 


the original intention of the parable stood simply 


for riches,’ became thus ‘the type of Jewish un- 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus.’ Gdlle finds no 


justification for this breaking up of the present 
form of the parable. Accordingly, he uses v.*? as 
proof that the rich man had not ‘repented.’ Of 
what? Is it unreasonable to hold that he had 
succumbed to the temptation, connected with the 
possession of wealth, to forget God? And does 
not the parable suggest that his want of love to 
God manifested itself in lack of love to man, as 
shown in his treatment of the beggar at his gate? 
Not in the way of actual ¢//treatment but of 
neglect (cf. Mt 2542 ‘ For I was an hungred, and 
ye gave me no meat,’ etc.). In short, ‘the sin of 
the rich man, against which Jesus means to warn, 
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consisted in this, that he found his highest good 
not in God but in the enjoyment of his wealth, and 
that, absorbed in self-enjoyment, he omitted those 
acts of kindness that were due to his sorely dis- 
tressed neighbour. Thus his whole life can be 
epitomized in the words: “There was a certain 
rich man, and he was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, faring sumptuously every day.”’ Golle finds 
in the parable a call addressed still by Jesus to 
men of wealth, who are to abandon or to guard 
against the sin of Dives. And he finds an indica- 
tion in vv.27-8! of how his fate is to be escaped, 
namely, by ‘repentance’ and by attending to the 
teaching of ‘Moses and the prophets,’ which, for 
us Christians, is now supplemented by that of our 
Lord and His apostles. J. A. SELBIE. 
Maryculter, Aberdeen. 


The Prophecies of ZecBariaB. 
"LVL 


By THE Rev. T. M‘WitiiamM, M.A., NEw BytTu. 


TueE Book of Zechariah must be studied in parts. 
The first eight chapters are linked together by 
the same individuality, like a clear range of 
mountain peaks that ends in broken country, 
or like a vein of precious metal that suddenly 
ceases. Our present study is concerned only with 
these opening chapters—the undoubted prophecies 
of the prophet Zechariah. 

Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, the son of 
Iddo, was of a priestly family, and was therefore 
sprung from a class which, in camp and court, in 
forum and temple, has so often given a nation its 
foremost men. He was not that Zacharias spoken 
of by our Saviour as slain by his countrymen 
‘between the temple and the altar.’ That was an 
incident of much later date. Our prophet’s work 
was distinctly connected with the rebuilding of the 
temple (520-516 B.c.). He was one of the noble 
band which included the prophet Haggai, who 
saw that to a large extent the salvation of the 
people lay in the rebuilding of their temple. 
Haggai, with sound statesmanship, had already 
begun to emphasize the importance of the mortar 
tub. It was our prophet’s distinct characteristic 


that he threw the glamour of poetic spiritual 
thought round practical purpose. 

His grandfather, Iddo, was one of the leaders of 
the people on that glorious day when they marched 
forth from Babylon under the approval of the 
Persian king Cyrus, to return to the old coun- 
try——a mame dearest and holiest to the Jew. 
With most, the discovery of prosaic facts dis- 
pelled the cherished dreams of years. The land 
was poor; neighbours like the Samaritans were 
troublesome ; the grand ceremonial of laying the 
foundation stone of the new temple on the first 
days of the Return (536 B.c.) had become a 
clouded memory; for the work was interrupted 
and the people had lost heart. Already, however 
(520 B.c.), the practical prophet Haggai had 
roused the people from torpid misery to active 
effort. Zechariah came forth in the same year to 
show them that their work, if well done and 
followed up, would usher in a golden age; and 
we can imagine how these toiling depressed 
workmen, susceptible naturally to thought of 
noble destiny and high spiritual ideals, would 
be thrilled by the word of the young prophet 


55° 


who shared their suffering, and yet saw a glory 
to follow. 

Our object is to bring this dreamy poet- 
prophet, with his lofty spiritual ideas and his 


practical purpose, into the sympathetic apprecia-— 


tion of the present day. 

Amos, Hosea, Micah, and others had seen 
God’s action in the big events of their day. 
Haggai had prophesied ‘a shaking of the nations.’ 
Zechariah believed in a God overruling human 
history, but his hope did not lie in human means 
so much as in supernatural. His intense belief, 
his previous associations, and above all, his heart- 
hunger for the ideal, led him to the dreamy realms 
of apocalypse. This has been regarded as a 
declension in the spirit of prophecy, but surely 
we have room in our hearts for both Amos and 
St. John. Believing as we do in the direct action 
of the providence of God, we have yet sympathy 
enough and to spare for that old refuge of de- 
spairing yet loyal hearts, faith in the spiritual hosts 
of heaven. Nay more, have we not at any time 
a fond ear for the word and spell of the poet who 
lifts us from a weary earth to thought of a spirit- 
land encircling all ? 


Kilmeny had been she kenned not where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare : 


But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung, 
And the airs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spoke of the lovely forms she had seen, 
And a land where sin had never been ; 


The land of vision it would seem, 
A still, an everlasting dream. 


Turning to practical treatment of these pro- 
phecies, we must realize in Zechariah a poet-prophet 
whose comparative lack of faith in ordinary human 
means evoked his faith in the supernatural; and 
who, amongst the Minor Prophets, virtually intro- 
duces the new apocalyptic era, in which men dream 
under the shadow of spiritual truth of heavenly 
armies carrying out the will of God upon earth. 
Very beautiful it often is, and has given to us the 
Revelation of St. John and the sublime thoughts 
of our own Milton; but after all, we recognize that 
we have been introduced into the mystic realm of 
the poet, and that even beautiful allegory is to 
us of less importance and lasting value than the 
real spiritual thoughts taught throughit. Zechariah 
undoubtedly was no mere poetic religious dreamer, 
but a keen observer and man of action, who by 
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his temperament and belief called ji in the sia if 
allegory to enforce great spiritual truths and 
purposes. 

The book opens with the precision of history. 
Inspiration descended on Zechariah in the eighth 
month of the second year of the Persian king 
Darius (520 B.C.). 

Our prophet believes in God acting in history. 
He begins by summoning the people to repent- 
ance, and thereby proves himself a true prophet. 
The past, he shows, is eloquent with warning. 
Repentance is a nation’s first duty and only hope. 
True prosperity is impossible and suffering in- 
evitable, unless there be a turning from the evil. 
Let the people turn to God and He will turn to 
them. Let them learn from their forefathers who 
had sinned and suffered by turning a deaf ear 
to God’s prophets.. Fathers and prophets, where” 
are they? They are but voices of the past haunt- 
ing life with the wail of warning: ‘The word of 
God is forever sure—learn by our suffering. 
Whoso turneth not to Him must live and suffer 
in weary exile.’ 

Our prophet thus begins mournfully and 
sternly with the strong everlasting truth of the 
first necessity for spiritual progress, namely, 
repentance. 

Next we come to his visions, which may be 
stilted in form, but are living with purpose. They 
are all seen in one night, the twenty-fourth day of 
the eleventh month, that is, almost three months 
later than the summons to repentance. 

The first vision is that of the angel-horsemen in 
the myrtle grove. The prophet may have seen 
Persian scouts meeting there near Jerusalem, or 
it may have been simply the Persian courier-posts 
that suggested the thought, but to this dreamer 
they become the horsemen of heaven. The scene 
is a myrtle grove near Jerusalem. He sees a man 
on a red horse, and behind him are others on 
horses, ‘red, sorrel, and white.’ Addressing the 
leading horseman, who is the Angel of the Lord’s 
host, the prophet asks, ‘O my Lord, what are 
these?’ The prophet’s own angel promises him 
the interpretation. The leader—the angel of the 
Lord—says that they are God’s hosts. The angel- 
horsemen next report that they have returned from 
world-wide scouting, and, behold, the earth is at 
peace. 

Haggai had prophesied a 
nations’ (221-22), 


‘shaking of the 
The first answer is, that the earth 


. 


is at peace. The angel of the Lord now appeals 
for God’s mercy on Jerusalem and the cities of 
Judah afflicted by Israel’s seventy years of exile, 
and is answered with comforting words. The 


j angel of the prophet bids him tell the people that 


God is angry with the heathen, for they have over- 
ridden their divine commission. God, however, 
4 has once more made Jerusalem His dwelling-place. 
_ The temple and Jerusalem will be rebuilt. Pro- 
_ sperity and comfort are coming to Zion and the 
_ cities of Judah, Zechariah’s aim is plain in all 
this. Although the earth may seem at peace, yet 
God and His horsemen are ever on the alert. 
The oppressors will yet be punished. Joy and 
prosperity are coming soon. Not an opportunity 
will be neglected by the hosts of heaven to hasten 
retribution and doom to the foe, and joyful reward 
_ for over-suffering to God’s people. 

That is how Zechariah regards Jehovah’s present 
action in history. His heart-hunger for the ideal 
and his positive conviction of the everlasting 
truthfulness of these two facts, that God punishes 
wickedness and shows mercy to repentant hearts, 
have led him to the quick solution that. the 
spiritual hosts of God, in whose presence he had 
learned from childhood to believe, will do what 
his nation itself is too weak to do. 

The second vision—the four horns and the four 
carpenters or smiths—is a sequel to the foregoing. 
The horns (of iron) were a symbol of the heathen 
powers from all quarters that had ‘tossed and 
gored’ Israel; but equal power from God would 
yet break these in pieces. 

The third vision reveals the prophet in his true 
light as a prophet of peace. The predicted war- 
fare of the previous visions is to be done, not by 
Israel, but by the hosts of heaven. 

He sees now a young man going forth with a 
mason’s measuring-line, and inquires of him his 
purpose. He is told that it is a survey for the 


~ 
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rebuilding of the city on its old lines, The inter- | 


preting angel of the prophet at once goes forth, is 
met by another angel, and is charged with an 
urgent message to the young man, that Jerusalem 
must not be built on its old lines. Great numbers 
will yet flow into it, both of men and éattle +It 
will be the centre of world-wide rule. No fortress 
walls are needed for the great Jerusalem to come. 
The Lord God Himself will be a wall of fire round 
it, terrifying prowling foes, and at the same time a 
glory in the midst of it. 
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We notice here how our prophet is inspiring his 
people with the enthusiastic thought of a great 
future for their beloved city, divine protection 
around it, divine illumination within it. 

Then follows a lyric, full of beauty and spirit. 
This rallying trumpet-call to the scattered of 
Israel, the dwellers in far lands, to return, is 
apparently from the prophet’s interpreting angel, 
and so may be looked on as the word of God to the 
prophet himself. It declares high divine purpose 
in the Exile. It asserts the dearness of the people 
of Zion to God. It promises divine retribution 
on the spoiler. It ends with a pzan of rejoic- 
ing over Jehovah’s return, and expresses the 
fulfilment of the preceding vision. Hush! The 
great Jehovah has come home to His city and 
temple. A silent cowering world awaits the result 
of that all-powerful Presence. 

The next vision illustrates clearly the practical 
progressive aim of our prophet. Haggai’s life-aim 
was revealing itself in stone and lime. It was our 
prophet’s part to people the building with a holy 
priesthood. For the ushering in of the new 
Messianic era, the establishment of a revered minis- 
try was absolutely essential. The people had lost 
confidence generally. They must be shown that the 
past sin which weighed alike on priest and people 
had been forgiven. Once again might they turn 
with reverence and trust to look for benediction 
through a divinely approved holy priesthood. 

In the vision, Satan the Accuser appears and 
says the worst that can be said in favour of further 
affliction. He is rebuked. Israel is a precious 
brand plucked from the burning. Joshua the 
high priest, who appears humbly and fitly in 
filthy robes to represent priest’s and people’s sin, 
is clothed in festive garments, adorned with a 
holy mitre, and assured that if faithful he will be 
given a fixed place in the Court of God to 
represent the people and plead their cause for the 
time to come. Joshua and the assessors of the 
temple-court are summoned to listen, as men who 
themselves are men of portent, typical of an ideal 
future. They will understand what is meant when 
God announces a Messiah to come—His servant 
‘Branch’—the full fruition of the beauty of 
holiness. Behold a stone set before Joshua ! 

This is probably the top-stone of the temple, 
representative of, to be watched and guarded by, 
the seven eyes of the all-seeing God who has a 
part in every detail of the holy building. Observe 


here (as the writer will recur to the fact) the 
intimate connexion between this stone of the 
temple, which is symbolic of the detective, pro- 
tective presence of the all-seeing God against 
external foes, and the following significant state- 
ment which indicates that this same all-seeing 
Presence who has taken up his abode in the 
temple, will exercise a protective, detective 
influence on Israel internally; for, adds the 
prophet, in a short time the whole iniquity of the 

land will be removed. Thereafter will dawn the 
age of peace and prosperity. 

The following, the fifth, vision is that of the 
seven-branched lamp fed with oil by pipes from 
two olive trees—one on each side. The prophet, 
as if awakened out of sleep, is called by his angel 
to look at this wondrous spectacle. 

It is a picture of what Church and State may 
do to enlighten a people’s worship when their 
representatives are branches of the olive trees of 
God. No great man, apparently, is Zerubbabel ; 
but what man is not great when endowed by the 
might, the power, and the spirit of the Most High ? 
Difficulties disappear, the day of small things 
becomes great, the work is done, and a day of 
glorious consummation comes, when God blesses 
the worker. Such a day of national triumph after 
national effort will throw an aureole round the 
leaders, as it undoubtedly will round Zerubbabel, 
whose hand will complete the building. Antici- 
pation lends its warm glowing colours to the 
prospect. Let the people rejoice and shout with 
unstinted joy on the great day when the nation’s 
long-cherished dream of a completed temple is 
fulfilled in fact; and let them also remember the 
noble truth that priest and prince—like Joshua 
and Zerubbabel—when chosen to do God’s work, 
are inspired by Him, and are His anointed ser- 
vants standing by His side. 

All this our poet-prophet sees as leading up to 
the golden Messianic age, and he would croon 
these sweet longings into the people’s willing ears. 

The cleansing of the land from sin has already 
been predicted (3°), and is now typified by the 
sixth and seventh visions. 

The sixth vision, that of the ‘Flying Roll’ or 
the ‘Winged Volume,’ of immense size, is fascin- 
ating for its weirdness and also, to the student 
of the Bible, for its mysterious meaning. It is 
described as a curse going forth against the thief 
and the perjurer, who are to be cut off ‘as on this 
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it’ (or hence). 
record of the crime of the land—lIsrael’s pa 
sin—which is seen by the prophet as in the ne 

age flying far from it. This may be accepted so. 
far, and we may therefore look upon the Volume 
—‘the Curse’—as a leaf torn out of God’s Book of 
Remembrance and flung to the winds. = 

This, however, does not meet the whole case, 
for this ‘ Flying Roll’ enters the house of the thief 
and of the perjurer, and remains till it consumes- 
all to the ground. An attempt to explain this is 
given in the old Eastern practice of writing a curse 
against an enemy on a piece of paper and throw- 
ing it down the wind toward his house. This is 
quite inadequate. A much more likely explana- 
tion—one which, indeed, may so far be accepted— 
is that the ‘Curse’ is the bill of crime sent in 
to the sinner. ‘God will send the bill to you.’ 
This comes to every man who has sinned, and 
undoubtedly, without repentance, ‘roosts’ and 
consumes. It represents divine Law and 4indles 
like a farflung fork of flame. 

To the writer’s mind a full and satisfying 
solution of the problem is. found by recurring 
to the line of Zechariah’s aims. The rebuilt 
temple has all along been the basis of glorious 
ideals to be realized. We have already seen what 
a high place has been given to the priesthood, to 
its highest representative, and the temple assessors. 
Divine grace, he has also taught, would flow to 
Church and State to feed the sacred lamps of 
temple worship. It is almost impossible to ima- 
gine that the ‘Moral Law,’ the Deuteronomic 
code, discovered in the days of good king Josiah, 
—then the initiative of a too superficial reforma- 
tion, but still full of promise (to be delivered by 
the mouths of the priests of the temple, as it was 
till the days of Ezra),—should have no place 
in our poet-prophet’s line of vision. That it had 
such a place we consider this vision shows. 
Its very functions are described here by two out- 
standing characteristics of all-powerful Law at any 
time, namely, granting amnesty, and bringing home 
crime to the criminal. Nay more, the present — 
writer considers that there is almost conclusive 
proof of the correctness of his view in 3°, the vision 
of the All-seeing God taking up His abode in the 
temple, immediately to be followed by the 
cleansing of the land -from sin. In the poet’s 
vision the great Judge, as well as the merciful 
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3 God, has an up His abode in ihe temple, and 
_ the temple is the central court of Law with its 
abiding statutes, with its responsible officials, with 
its register of crime (the Book of Remembrance), 
and its legal exponents. The issue is now clear. 
_ Convinced of the true repentance of Israel, 
God, the merciful, all-powerful Judge, grants a 
~ = complete amnesty for the past, and by His orders 
= the curse—the record of national crime, the leaf 
= of previous convictions—is torn from that register 
__-—the Book of Remembrance—and flung to the 
winds, that it may fly far from the land. Still, that 
is not all; for we are taught here that the same 
volume of the sacred Law goes forth like a bird of 
_ prey to swoop down on, or to stretch like a far- 
- flung fork of flame, and to enter the house of the 
criminal—a summons, a bill sent in, a nemesis to 
_ the unrepentant heart which is thus sternly con- 
sumed by the ‘Thou shalt not,’ or the ‘Cursed’ 
of the old Sinaitic Law, or the Deuteronomic code 
generally (Dt 33”; cf. Is 10!7 3027, Ps 1044). 
To this day, as with the Israel of the prophet’s 
_ vision, amnesty is granted, sin is detected, and the 
land is cleansed of flagrant crime. 

The action of direct Law, however, must always 
be to a large extent superficial. To have a perfect 
land the temptation to sin must also be removed. 
This is next typified in the seventh vision by an 
ephah—‘ the symbol of merchandise.’ The leaden 
lid is lifted and, behold, a woman! 

The writer hesitates to assert that we have here 
the-prototype of the ‘scarlet woman’ of Revela- 
tion,—that ‘mother of harlots,’ Babylon,—to 
ancient prophets the incarnation of all iniquity. 
If, however, the ephah indeed be ‘the symbol of 
heathen merchandise,’ then it seems a fair infer- 
ence that the prophet has partly in view the 
previous evil influence of association contracted 
on the heathen soil, from which the people of the 
new era must be cleansed ; but it must also readily 
be said that the root-idea of the vision goes deeper, 
and reveals woman at her worst and her best. The 
lid is pressed down on the evil woman, and two 
other women with great wings, like the far-flying 
stork, carry off the load to the home of wickedness 
—the land of Shinar—Babylon. One thing may 
be noted of our prophet here, namely, that if he 
made woman appear as the type of wickedness, he 
made women appear as sisters of purity, whose 
mission was to remove all iniquity from the land. 

The last vision recurs to thoughts of the hosts 
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of heaven. Israel’s old oppressors will no longer 
molest her in her re-established order and peace. 
Nay, they will meet with the judgment of God. 
In this vision four chariots are seen coming rush- 
ing forth from between two mountains shining like 
brass. The first is a chariot with red horses; the 
second, with black; the third, white; ane the 
fourth, roan. These, it is explained to the prophet 
by his angel, are God’s mighty spiritual agencies 
for accomplishing His purposes. Forth go the 
black followed by the white to the North country 
—Babylonia. Away go the roan to tle South, to 
Edom and Egypt. The red horses seek work 
to do, but are held as a reserve force, and are 
bidden walk to and fro through the earth. Mean- 
time, the chariots in the North country have won 
victory, and have appeased the spirit of God. 

These consecutive visions end, and the prophet 
enters upon fresh work. The dawn of a great 
day is realized when certain exiles from Babylonia 
appear with gifts of silver and gold for the re- 
building of the temple. What a joyous sign of 
the times! The prophet is instructed to celebrate 
the lasting importance of this by a solemn act. 
He is to take the silver and the gold to make two 
crowns, which he’shall place on the head of Joshua 
the high priest; and thereafter declare him to be 
‘The Branch,’ typical of the great priestly Messiah 
yet to come—the Builder of the spiritual Temple 
of God, whose reign shall also be Kingly. The 
crown shall remain in the temple for a memorial, 
and those who come from a far land shall come 
and build, and know that Zechariah was divinely 
sent. All this shall be, if the voice of God be 
obeyed. 

After a pause of two years, the word of God 
again comes to Zechariah. The narrative is easily 
read, and may be briefly summarized. 

In Babylonia, the land of Exile, a custom 
of fasting and mourning on special days had 
grown up. The day of the burning of Jerusalem 
and the temple, the day of the murder of Gedaliah, 
the day of the capture of Jerusalem, and the day 
of the beginning of its siege were the fast-days of 
these Exiles. 

Certain highly intelligent men of Bethel realized 
that such fasting was now incongruous in view of 
the new temple. For priestly sanction, a depu- 
tation headed by Sherezer and Regemmelech 
appeared at the temple; and the word of God 
came to Zechariah. He diagnoses carefully, and 
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finds that in such fasting there is nothing specially 
pleasing to God, and that it is really a matter of 
- personal or national idiosyncrasy. Flinging the 
thought aside as unworthy of further serious con- 
sideration, he immediately asserts what is of the 
most awful importance. He rings the changes on 
the everlasting truths proclaimed by prophets of 
old, and thereby at the end, as at the beginning of 
his lifework, proves himself the true prophet, who 
voices the everlasting word of God in its constant 
bearing upon human life. Execute true judgment, 
he cries; show mercy, oppress not ; think not evil 
of a neighbour; and learn by the mournful past, 
for it was because of the neglect of common 
morality, justice, and kindness that destruction 
overtook your fathers. 

Next follow ten other short oracles full of 
‘tender charm and strong simplicity.’ This eighth 
chapter recurs to the noble picture of the new 
Jerusalem which God has made His home. 


Qt tBe Biterary Table. 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. By the Rev. 
Andrew Harper, D.D.—ST. MARK IN GREEK. 
By Sir A. F. Hort, Bart., M.A. (Cambridge: dz 
the University Press).—The latest addition to the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges is 
worthy of the highest reputation of the series. 
Principal Harper of Sydney was an ideal choice 
for the Song of Solomon, he is so accomplished 
a scholar, he is so religious a writer. The out- 
standing feature of his commentary is the plea 
he enters for the recovery of the allegorical inter- 
pretation. His position is stated best in one 
sentence of his own: ‘Nevertheless, it is still 
possible that while the exhibition of human love at 
its best, so far as that was known in his time, was 
the primary object of the writer or compiler of the 
Song, he may also have felt and intended his 
readers to feel that he was therewith setting forth 
also the excellence of the highest love to God.’ 
That possibility is then urged in a most entertain- 
ing and edifying chapter. 

Sir A. F. Hort is less religious, more strictly 
exegetical, But he, too, can be allegorical when 


What a beautiful picture our prophet giv 
the city blessed by ‘the two benedictions of life,’ 
old age and childhood seen on its happy street 
What a contrast to homes desolated by war, and 
faces hunger-bitten by famine! There will yet be 
a glorious return of God’s people from the ends of | 
the earth. There will be no more poverty, but | 
only prosperity. The past with its bitter lesson 
has melted into a glorious present. Therefore, let 
them speak truth and follow justice and peace, 
and think no evil one of another; and as for fasts, 
why, past fast-days shall now be turned into feast- 
days, and the world itself shall in the end be 
won to God. Then men of all nations shall take — 
hold of the skirt of the Jew, saying, ‘ We shall go 
with you, for we have heard that God is with 
you.’ With this glowing picture of happy streets 
within the city, and Jerusalem itself the centre of 
the world’s worship, these pithy, beautiful oracles — 
close. 


he needs to be. Thus: ‘The and, the foot, and . 
the eye stand for things good and useful in them- 
selves which may be put to a bad use, and are 
then better dispensed with. The disciple must be” 
willing to sacrifice even something which might 
supply his needs (Zand), or which might be to him 
a support (voz), or which might aid his perception 
(eye), so soon as he finds that it does zof do so, but 

has become a snare.’ His notes are as brief as 

notes can be, but there is scarcely an irrelevant © 
word in them. { 


THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1902: THE 
RELATIONS OF THE ADVANCED AND ~ 
THE BACKWARD RACES OF MANKIND. 
By James Bryce, D.C.L. (Oxford : At the Clarendon 
Press).—Among the matters dealt with in this 
lucid and judicious lecture is the burning question 
of the white and black races in the United States. 
Wr. Bryce has shown that when a higher and a 
lower race intermarry, the world is on the whole a 
loser. So he says that this is against the mixture 
of whites with negroes. ‘The wisest men among 
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race with the whites. 


fond of learning. 
_ able advance. 


_ the cilanied people of the Southern States a 
merica do not desire the intermarriage of their 


a separate people, on its own lines, though of 
course by the help of the whites. The negro race 
in America is not wanting in intelligence. It is 

It has already made a consider- 
It will cultivate self-respect better 
by standing on its own feet than by seeking blood 
alliances with whites, who would usually be of the 
meaner sort.’ 

There are questions suggested by this book 
which go to the very root of theology and of life. 
They are suggested, not answered. But one thing 
is certain, and Dr. Bryce can state it emphatically. 
The sense of a common humanity among the 


__ races of mankind is steadily gaining strength. 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By Edward Hutton (Constadle).—It is not easy 
within the space of a few pages to make a saint 
alive and interesting, but Mr. Hutton has suc- 
ceeded. He has sympathy and knowledge, he 
writes naturally, and what is more than those 
things, he has some single clear thought to combat 
or express in every study. There are twelve 
portraits, all done within 150 pages. No other 
book is so likely to touch the first chords of 
interest in those noble and blessed men and 
women whom we call the Saints. 


Do you know the Sun-Children’s Budget? It is 
a quarterly magazine solely devoted to the open 
air. Its motto must be ‘ He prayeth best who 
loveth best all things both great and small,’ for 
the editors never weary in commending the love of 
the garden and the lane and all things that growin 
them, crawl over them, or fly above them. No, its 
motto we have discovered. It is less hackneyed, 
but it means the same: ‘To win the secret of a 
weed’s plain heart.’ The editors are Phoebe Allen 
and Henry W. Godfrey. The publishers are 
Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. The fourth 
yearly volume has been published. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE: REVELATION. 
By C. Anderson Scott, M.A. (_/ack).—This volume 
might itself be the making of the ‘Century Bible.’ 
The opportunity was unique; for no commentary 
we can consult in English on the Apocalypse yields 
any satisfaction ; and Mr. Scott has seized it. His 


They prefer to develop it as" 


qualifications are an open mind—itself a unique 
advantage here—and thorough knowledge of what 
has hitherto been done. He may never satisfy us 
wholly, probably he never satisfies himself; but he 
delivers us from innumerable follies of interpreta- 
tion, and lets us see that even this book can be 
handled at once historically and religiously. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS: WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. By Augustine Birrell (Macmillan). 
—Mr. Birrell is as much in this book as William 
Hazlitt, and he is as interesting. Some day a 
volume of the ‘ English Men of Letters’ will have 
Augustine Birrell for its subject, and this volume 
will be useful for material. The very choice of sub- 
ject is characteristic. The treatment is thoroughly 
so. Mr. Birrell’s motto is, ‘A man’s life is his 
whole lifey not the last glimmering snuff of the 
candle,’ which is neither very Christian nor very 
remarkable, but it is very appropriate. For the 
life of William Hazlitt is slowly, steadily allowed to 
run its course before us like a lazy midland river, 
and we understand him all in all. It is not a 
heroic life. An English man of letters—the title 
does not claim much, and it carries no more than 
it claims in this:case. But there is a pleasant 
sensation of something yet to come, which never 
lets you set the book down. And there is also an 
occasional flash of genius—it may be Hazlitt’ S Or 
it may be Birrell’s, but it is genius. 


THE LAW OF GROWTH. By the Right 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. (JZacmillan).—We 
thought we had all Phillips Brooks’ sermons 
already. But there is no doubt these are his. 
Look at the second. ‘Truth shall spring out of 
the earth, and righteousness shall look down from 
heaven.’ We know the ordinary treatment of that 
text. Phillips Brooks’ treatment is extraordinary. 
There is a heaven and an earth, he says, in every 
man. His earth is the practical part of him, what 
he does ; his heaven is the ideal, why he does it. 
The earth is his method, the heaven his mofive. 
And there are four kinds of men, three bad and 
one good. The first bad man has the world of 
motive alive within him, but not the world of 
method; the second has the world of method 
alive, but not the world of motive; the third has 
both at work, but they are not in harmony. These 
men are failures. The good man is he ‘who 
never thinks a high thought without instantly 
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seeking to send it forth into its fitting action ; who 
never undertakes an active duty without struggling 
to set behind it its profoundest motive.’ 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. By Adeline 
Campbell (AZardborough).—The ‘ criticism’ in this 
book is not quite acceptable, but there is not 

~ much of it. The idea of the author is to express 
the leading characteristics of every book of the 
Bible, and in some striking way indicate its chief 
contents. Occasionally the ‘studies’ remain with 
us, and may bear fruit in further reflexion. And 
no doubt the author desires this above all, to make 
us think and give our thinking to the Word of 
God. 


A little book of expositions of Scripture, light of 
touch, and delightful within and without, has been 
written by the Rev. Charles G. Moore, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Marshall Brothers. Its title is 
Out of His Treasure. 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published a 
new edition of Hymns of Consecration and Faith, 
The first edition was compiled by the Rev. J. 
Mountain. The new edition is compiled by Mrs. 
Evan Hopkins. It is a new book, not merely a 
new edition. It contains 604 hymns. In sucha 
number, especially when they are restricted to 
‘consecration and faith,’ there must be some— 
there ave some—that are neither poetry nor 
religion, But the surprise is that so many are 
both. Surely no subject of religious thought 
could lend itself to song as the spiritual life does. 
'The settings are mostly familiar, of course. Yet 
some are both new to us and very melodious. 


WITH THE ~ARABS’ IN| TENT. AND 
TOWN. By A. Forder (Alarshall Brothers).— 
Dr. Selah Merrill, who introduces Mr. Forder, 
speaks of him as a second Doughty. And it is at 
least true that he goes to see for himself and sees. 
His experiences have been sometimes thrilling 
enough, and they have been among the Arabs as 
Doughty’s were. He has also something of 
Doughty’s inconsequential way of telling his story. 
His book is assuredly good reading, and first hand 
information which may be relied on. Among 
the illustrations, all of which are well chosen, 
there is a fine one of a scene on the Abana, near 
Damascus. It has not the picturesque tumble 
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and tangle course of the Jordan, but for bat 
in, clearly the Abana is the better stream. 
better and more valuable is the photograph of 


ancient temple at Petra. 4. Pa 


ws | 
METHODS OF.BIBLE STUDY. ByW.H. 


Griffith Thomas, B.D. (Marshall Brothers).—At 
various times we have seen ‘ Bible Studies’ in the 
Record by Mr. Griffith Thomas, and they have 


seemed suggestive and scholarly enough to demand ~ 


preservation. The latest, we think, was in the 
issue of 30th May, the subject being ‘ Royal and 
Loyal.’ So it is no surprise to receive this book 
describing his methods for studying the Bible, it 
is no surprise to find it surpassingly sane and en- 
lightening. Some of the methods of studying the 


Bible that are commended to us turn the Bible — 


into a child’s box of puzzles. Mr. Griffith Thomas 
sees the religious and not the mere verbal corre- 
spondences, and gets at the purpose of the Bible. 


THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRE. By 
Arthur Temple (J/e/rose).—The publisher explains 
that this is a new edition of Mr. Temple’s well- 
known book only in name. ‘For the most part,’ 
he says, ‘it has been recast and rewritten, and a 
slight juvenility in its appeal removed, in order 
that it may take its place as a serious record of the 
marvellous development of the British Empire.’ 
It is the book, we should think, which boys would 
select out of the crowd and thoroughly enjoy, 
though it is less than before a mere boy’s book. 
It is the book which their fathers will read when 
the boys are done with it. For it is on such a 
subject and with such a book as this that boys 
find themselves old and men find themselves 
young again. The volume is tastefully bound and 
enriched with photographs. 


The Religious Tract Society has published a 
very good historical novel under the title of Zhe 
Friends of Pascal. It carries us into the heart of 
a great movement until we throb with sympathy. 
It introduces us to men and women who would 
have been great or mean in any age, but whom 
circumstances made great exceedingly or mean in- 
credibly. It diverts us for an hour, it makes us 
wise for all time. The author is Mr. D. Alcock. 


ANGLO-JEWISH CALENDAR. By Matthew 
Power, S.J., B.A. (Sazds).—This title Mr. Power 


| 
| 


Tere 


gives to a work in which he discusses the dates in 
the life of our Lord. His discussion is based on | 


ancient Jewish authorities; but he is chiefly in- 


debted for impulse and duection to two masterly — 


essays (though they are little known and very rare) 
by Joh. Fried. Wurm, ‘the eminent mathematician 
and astronomer of Stuttgardt.? The first date 


which Mr. Power fixes is the date of the Cruci- 


fixion. It occurred on Friday, 27th April, Nisan 
15, in the year 31 a.p. That date, which is 
central, is defended with confidence, and the 
authorities are referred to in voluminous footnotes. 
When the discussion is over, a complete calendar, 


_ Jewish and English, is given for every day in our 


Lord’s public ministry. 


ADDRESSES FOR HOLY WEEK. By A. 
F, Winnington-Ingram (S.P.C.K.)—The Bishop of 
London preaches Christ, not sermons merely. 
Every word tells. And it is all modern because it 
is all eternal. ‘I used to think,’ he says, ‘as a 
young man that there was something almost unreal 
in year by year pretending, as some people put it 
to me, to believe that the whole great scene was 
happening over again; but if the Incarnation is 
true—in a perfectly true sense it zs happening 
over again.’ His first address is on Judas, and he 
says that he chose Judas because there were pos- 
sible Judases among his hearers. For his concep- 
tion of Judas (got, he acknowledges, from Hanna’s 
Last Days of Our Lord’s Passion) is that he was 
overmastered by one dominant idea—the love of 
power and the love of money. 

HOW JESUS HANDLED HOLY WRIT. 
By the Rev. H. Rose Rae (Stockwell).—Mr. Rae 
not only quotes the places where Jesus quoted the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, but he also makes 
many unconventional remarks thereupon. Other- 
wise, perhaps, he could not have written a book 
about it, for his subject is limited in scope. His 
remarks are thoroughly modern, and their refer- 
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ences and illustrations are taken from the latest 
popular literature. No space is lost in platitude. 


OINOSVILLE. By William Gourlay (Stock- 
wel/).—Oinosville, which being interpreted is the 
drunkards’ town, is a novel with a purpose. The 
Church has much to do and suffer in it. Church- 
membership and deep - drinking are properly 
antagonistic things, and they are unable to walk 
together in this book. The effect of the picture is 
to be got best when standing back, but its ha at 
is as good as it is unmistakable. 


Messrs. Watts have published a cheap edition 
of Samuel Laing’s Modern Science and Modern 
Thought, for which Mr. Edward Clodd has written 
a preface. They have also issued a cheap edition 
of Mr. Clodd’s own Pioneers of Evolution. 


MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH AND WHAT 
I FOUND. By J. Horton (Williams & Norgate). 
—NMr. Horton found that the Fall of Man and his 
Redemption in Christ are scarcely, if at all, taught 
in Scripture, and are not true to fact. ‘Christ 
Himself never mentions the Fall of Man, nor once 
speaks of Himself as our Redeemer or as a Sacrifice,’ 
is one of his sentences. But there is no question- 
ing Mr. Horton’s sincerity. 


The Books of the Month include—Zvze Scrip- 
tural Limitations of the Friends Doctrine of the 
Sacraments and The Eschatological Pendulum, by 
W. Tallack (Headley Brothers); Zhe Buccaneer 
Queen, by J. H. Townsend (Marshall Brothers) ; 
The Masters Guide (new ed., Stock) ; Sermons in 
Brief, by J. J. Knight (Stockwell); Asked of God, 
by L. St. Clare (Stockwell); Zhe Blessing of Peace, 
by the Bishop of London (Wells Gardner) ; Lardy 
Conversion, by the Rev. E. Payson Hammond 
(Passmore & Alabaster); Zhe Passover, the Com- 
munion, and the Mass, by R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. 
(Charles Murray). 
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AN EXPOSITORY STUDY OF FACTS. 

By tHE Rev. T. D. BeRNnaRD, M.A., Canon’ or WELLS. 


ike 


Havinc followed the narrative of the Baptism at 
Cesarea, we are left to reflect upon that pregnant 
story. | 

The first reflexion is on the immense import- 
ance of the event. In the kingdom of Christ it 
is not an incident, it is a revolution; yet the 
consummation of a purpose, in which the King, by 
His own act and deed, enfranchises the whole race 
of mankind. Tous that seems natural. Was not 
the salvation one for all men? and was it not 
wrought by the Son of man? Yet it came as a 
strange unexpected truth to the first citizens of the 
kingdom. It was ‘the mystery of Christ, which in 
other generations was not made known unto the 
sons of men, as it has now been revealed unto His 
holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit; that the 
Gentiles are fellow-heirs and fellow-members of 
the Body, and fellow-partakers of the promise in 
Christ Jesus through the gospel’ (Eph 3°°°). It 
was a revelation, and this revelation was first made 
at Ceesarea. 


1. In the whole transaction we distinguish the | 


act of the author and that of the agent. We 
see how the Lord in glory has His hand on the 
first movements of the gospel, and Himself directs 
its promulgation to the world. Where there is 
cause this intervention is made clear, as by the 
visit of the angel to Cornelius, by the vision and 
the Spirit to Peter, and by the coming of the Holy 
Ghost on the hearers of the Word. There was no 
gainsaying these facts, and the conclusion was 
inevitable. ‘Then to the Gentiles also hath God 
granted repentance unto life’ (1118). That Roman 
baptism carried with it the baptism of converts 
from every nation under heaven. From that 
moment it was established that equally for all there 
is ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ At the 
same time the method taken made it manifest that 
the divine plan of communication was also a plan 
of derivation. ‘Salvation is of the Jews’ in the 
sense, not of possession, but of origination (€x tév 
Iovdaiwv). ‘Theirs were the adoption, and the 
glory,and the covenants, and the law-giving, and the 
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service, and the promises ; theirs were the fathers, 
and of them as concerning the flesh Christ came’ 
(Ro 94). Among them He accomplished His 
work in life and death. There was the birthplace 
of His Church, and not until sufficient time had 
been given for settlement of the gospel in Israel 
was it allowed to pass out into the world. We can 
see the necessity. Had the Word consisted only 
of ideas and abstract truths, it might have been — 
sown broadcast at once. But it consists funda- 
mentally in a Person and in facts; then its historic 
origin is at the root of its life. And this historic 
origin involves a doctrinal origin, in its inheritance 
not only of monotheistic truth, but of ideas 
embodied in a great economy associated with it,— ; 
ideas of divine intervention, of election and © 
calling, of redemption and sacrifice, of covenant ~ 
relation and the predestined Christ—typical and © 


4 
rudimentary elements of the future creed. Thus — 


was it provided that Christianity should come to — 
us in the way of derivation, and the Gentile ; 
believer has need to be reminded, ‘Thou bearest — 
not the root, but the root thee.’ In Cesarea was — 
the first grafting on this root, soon to extend into © 
‘a fruitful field, and the fruitful field to be counted 

for a forest.’ We see this grafting as manifestly 

the act of God, and its chosen instrument is the — 
chief apostle of the circumcision. His ministry, 

conspicuous in the foundation of Judaic Christ- 

ianity, is now employed in the foundation of 
Gentile Christianity, in fulfilment of the declared 

purpose, ‘I say unto thee that thou art Peter, 

and upon this rock I will build My Church.’ 

Now the second part of the great fabric is founded, © 
in derivation from and conjunction with the first, 

the Lord Himself the builder, St. Peter the 

workman employed. 

2. If the narrative is one of divine action, it is 
one of human action too; and there is much 
instruction in what St. Peter does and says. He 
receives intimations, but draws his own con- 
clusions and acts upon them. He shows himself 
a considerate, open-minded, clear-judging man. 


i] 


_ Old ideas do not confuse his mind or make him 
hesitate under new convictions. These he is 
ready to receive, prompt to acknowledge, prompt 


to obey; as we see in the readiness with which he 


complies with the sudden call, enters into the 
- man’s house, utters all his mind, and commands 
_ the immediate baptism. His subsequent state- 
_ ments of his reasons for action (1118) and of his 
_ view of the whole matter (15712) show with what 
_ clearness he remembered his Lord’s words and 
_ apprehended his Lord’s will. 

His address on this unique and momentous 
occasion has its suggestive lessons, though the 
abstract is brief in the extreme, and the discourse 
is abruptly cut short. We have observed in the 
first sentences the sudden break in which, having 
begun with language natural to himself, he changes 
his tone to suit his hearers. There is double 
suggestion here. To whomsoever the Christian 
preacher speaks, he needs to have present to his 
own mind the full sense of the gospel as it is in 
_ itself and as it is to him, the revealed Word sent 
_ from God to Israel, ‘ good tidings of peace through 

Jesus Christ.’ That is the heading of the chapter, 
and that will be its conclusion, though in particular 
cases it may have to be unfolded by degrees. 
Again, in the foundation word, ‘ye know,’ there is 
a lesson to all teachers, to take that which is 
already known as the basis of what they have to 
communicate, and to appeal to what is in men’s 
thoughts, in order to lead them further into truth. 
The abstract given of the discourse shows 
sufficiently how that which was partially known 
was set forth in fulness and put in its true light, 
with the power of original witness to all that was 
done in the country of the Jews and in Jerusalem, 
and in the manifestations which attested the 
Resurrection. And so it is for evermore. The 
gospel revelation is always ‘the Word which began 
from Galilee after the baptism which John 
preached,’ based on historic facts and actual 
events ‘in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem.’ 
All teaching and preaching has its source and 
power in the scenes and incidents of that brief life 
on earth, in the words and acts of Jesus of 
Nazareth, sealed and certified by the resurrection 
from the dead. 

From the manifestation in the world the dis- 
course ascends to the Judge and Saviour in 
heaven. St. Peter ‘said afterwards that he was 
arrested when he ‘éegan to speak’ by a power 
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greater than his word; but he had time to impress 
two foundation truths of the relations of Christ 
with men, and to set us an example to do the 
same. We may note the orders of these truths. 
He claims allegiance before he testifies forgiveness. 
We place the judgment of quick and dead far on 
in the Creed, at the end of human history. But 
the office is not assumed in the day of its con- 
summation. It is the present prerogative of 
the Lord as head and ruler of the moral life of 
man among the living and among the dead. 
‘Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether 
therefore we live or die, we are the Lord’s’ (Ro 
148), Our relations are with Him to whom ‘the 
Father hath given all judgment’ in both stages of 
our existence, as will be fully and finally manifested 
in the day of His appearing (Jn 522%). This 
truth, which He testified Himself, He charged His 
apostles to testify, with all its consequences to 
conscience, character, and conduct. It may be 
questioned whether it has quite the place in our 
missions and ministries which St. Peter gives it in 
his opening of the gospel message to men, to whom 
it was new. 

That message blossoms out in a moment into 
the grace which is a gospel indeed—the grace 
which is the first necessity to the awakened soul— 
the grace of forgiveness. It is found in the same 
Person who is ordained as Judge; it is bestowed 
through His name; it is enjoyed by the believer in 
Him. Never were the several points in the 
doctrine of forgiveness more distinctly and com- 
pactly given than they are here. They await 
development in the larger teaching which will 
follow, and in the experience of the first hearers, 
and in that of unnumbered souls. They are too 
large for present reflexion. One thing only it is 
right to notice as bearing on the preaching of our 
times,—St. Peter’s appeal to prophecy. He is 
himself the proclaimer of this forgiveness; but 
associates with himself a larger company: ‘To 
Him give all the prophets witness, that through His 
name every one that believeth on Him shall receive 
remission of sins.’ Why the prophets? and this 
in an address to Gentiles! The great evangelical 
promise shall not appear as a novelty. Has it 
not been transmitted through all generations 
assuring the gracious purpose of God to meet 
the deep necessity of man? As promise, it has 
shed its comfort on every age; but as prophecy, 


it bears directly on the Person and Work of 
Messiah. ‘In Him we have redemption—the 
forgiveness of our sins’ (Col 11), not only as 
publishing it, which the prophets did, but as 
procuring it, which they did not. There was a 
twofold reason for this introduction of the 
prophets. They expressed the old faith and 
expectation of Israel, and they extended the 
participation in it to the Gentiles. 

‘The words spoken by the prophets were not for them- 
selves alone, nor for their own countrymen or contem- 
poraries alone, but for the Gentiles, and for the whole 
future. In making known the appearance of the Messiah, 
the apostles found the old prophetic Word endued with new 
power and instructiveness, as the Acts and Epistles 
abundantly attest. Its place in their teaching is distinctly 
marked, Rom. xvi. 26. Their faith was not a new religion, 
but a new stage in the old religion of Israel, and it derived 
a large part of its claim to acceptance from this appeal to 
the past in conjunction with the present. The dream of 
a Christianity without Judaism soon arose, and could not but 
arise ; but, though it could make appeal to a genuine zeal 
for the purity of the gospel, it was in effect an abrogation of 
apostolical Christianity. When robbed of his Messiahship, 
our Lord became an isolated portent, and the true meaning 
of faith in Him was lost’ (Hort, Motes on 1 Peter, p. 57). 


St. Peter’s view of prophecy is known, illustrated 
in his earliest speeches in the Acts, thought out 
and impressed in his latest writings (1 P 1: 1%, 
2 P 11921), As there explained, it has ever been 
held in the Church, and some tendencies of 
present criticism detracting from it definiteness 
and fulness warn us to hold it fast. In the 
occasion at Czesarea it was natural indeed that the 
prophets should be in his thoughts, for he was 
in the act of fulfilling their predictions. The 
day which they foretold for the nations was 
breaking before his eyes. 

He knew it was so when the Spirit fell on 
those who heard the word. That gift at Caesarea 
corresponded to the pentecostal gift at Jerusalem. 
That was not a single event, but the manifestation 
of a new order of things. It was a baptism which 
constituted the Church. This also had like 
meaning and effect for Gentile believers, as being 
equally a part of the whole Society, ‘ builded 
together for an habitation of God in the Spirit.’ 
The sudden and sensible illapse of the Spirit was 
to these first converts the seal of their faith and 
the sign of their acceptance, being also their first 
experience of a power which dwelt in the kingdom 
they were entering. It was a revelation of the 
will of God, yet such as to make a demand on the 
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words of the Lord Jesus, and saw that this 


» ®) ak nhs g 


intelligence and concurrence of the apostle. He 
acted on his own judgment and responsibility 

when he drew the practical conclusion, withou > 
any question of preliminary proselytism or circum- 
cision, ‘Can any man forbid the water that these — 

should not be baptized, who have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we?’ What passed in his mind — 
he tells us afterwards (111°). He remembered the ~ 


perceptible gift of the Spirit was a baptism, a 
passage from one spiritual state to another. But 
the sacramental act had its part in the passage, an 
effective part; and to withhold it would be a 
withstanding of God. ‘What was I that I should 
withstand God?’ He was not going to count 
the symbolical act superseded and superfluous. 
To him the water had by divine ordinance an 
essential part in the new birth of those who ‘enter 
into the kingdom of God.’ After that the question 
of Gentile baptism was closed. Only there was 
soon a strong effort to recover the lost ground, by 
the contention that one who was baptized should 
also be circumcised, and that one who had 
become a Christian should also become a Jew. 
On this question St. Peter became the decisive 
authority (15711), though the stress of the con- 
troversy was committed to a more practised hand . 
than his. So by the inclusion of the truth of doc- 
trinal Judaism and the exclusion of the virus of 
ceremonial Judaism, the safety of Christianity 
was secured. 

3. Our reflexions have been on the action of 
the Lord and of His apostle in which the import- 
ance of the narrative consists; but its interest is 
largely increased by the character of the man 
chosen to be the firstfruits of the Gentile Church ; 
a just man of high repute, generous, and beneficent ; 
a religious man, fearing God with all his house; a 
man of prayer, fervent and habitual; one who 
has embraced such truth as he has encountered, 
who has gained the esteem of the nation where he 
sojourns, and who exerts a happy influence on 
kinsmen and comrades; and there is nothing 
superficial in all this ; for his sincerity is witnessed 
in heaven, where his prayers and alms come up 
for a memorial before God. This remarkable 
character exists outside the Covenant system, and 
apart from revelation, save some partial and 
refracted light from neighbouring Judaism. What 
shall we say of such a case? At least we must 
say as frankly and cordially as St. Peter, ‘In every 
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‘i nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
_ Mess is acceptable to Him.’ 
without God judgeth;’ and in the vast area of 


‘Them that are 


human life, in which the responsibilities of man and 
the judgment of God are beyond our cognizance, 
Cornelius suggests thoughts of comfort. ‘The 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding 
the evil—and the good.’ Who can tell what may 
be before those eyes, in quarters unlikely and 
unknown, of moral attainment and spiritual 
aspiration? What grace of God, what work of 
the Spirit, is present in these cases we have no 
warrant to affirm. In the present instance we 
have to do with believers, men who have all the 
faith that is possible, outside revelation and the 
Covenant. As to Cornelius, we have this testi- 
mony that he pleased God. But without faith it 
is impossible to please Him; ‘for he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and that He is a 
rewarder of them that seek Him out’ (Heb 11°). 
Those are few and elementary articles. But the faith 
which fastens on them may be more intense and 
practical than that of some believers, who have all 
the treasures of truth in possession. So it plainly 
was with Cornelius; and God was a rewarder of 


Contributions and 


Emmaus Wistaken for a Person. 


J HAVE in my possession a folio copy of the works 
of S. Ambrose printed in 1492, in which, in three 
places, the companion of Cleophas is called 
‘Amaus.? The volume, unfortunately, is not 
quite perfect, lacking, zuter alia, the Expos. Evang. 
Luc., but it contains the following eight references 
to the Emmaus incident. De Jsaac et anima: 
‘sicut testatur cleophas dicens.’ Jn Psa/. 118, 
sermo 3: ‘Denique duobus ex his euntibus in 
castellum cui nomen emaus.’ dem, sermo 13: 
‘ Hoc igne cleophas cor suum dicebat ardere cum 
ipsi et socio ejus christus scripturas aperiret.’ 
Jd. sermo %7: ‘Illi qui dicebant, Nonne,’ etc. 
Id. sermo 18: ‘Cleophas et ille alius . . . dice- 
De grano sinapis, sermo 1: {Sicut in 
sancto evangelio : amaon (in the margin is printed, 
Al. Amaus) et cleophas dixerunt.’ Sermo 72, 
de Natali Sancti Laurentii: ‘Quo igne succensi 
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one who diligently sought Him by bringing him to 
know. the unsearchable riches of Christ. One can 
scarcely imagine a mind more qualified to receive 
them by existing capacity of faith, and desires 
poured forth in prayer. The full apprehension of 
what he had received would come by degrees, 
perhaps in the experience of a long Christian life. 
But there would be an immediate consciousness 
that in the union given him with the living Lord 
the needs of the soul were met, its desires 
satisfied, the past cancelled, and the future 
secured. The justice and charity, the faith and 
prayer, which had beautified former days, were 
now to be continued on a higher plane of life in 
the power of the Spirit of Christ, and in the fulness 
of a hope which had been unknown before. We 
bid farewell to the firstfruits of the Gentiles as they 
vanish from our view, confident that the later 
words of their teacher would become their own: 


‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who according to His great mercy begat us again unto a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for (them), who by the 
power of God are guarded through faith unto a salvation 
ready to be revealed in the last time’ (1 P ine)e 


Comments. 


amaus (marg. Al. Amaon) et cleophas dixerunt’ ; 
and again in the same sermon, ‘sicut amaus 
(marg. Al. Amaon) et cleophas dixerunt.’ 

The book from which these passages are taken 
was printed by John de Amerbach, and is a finely 
executed specimen of early printing. John, a 
Carthusian monk, who wrote the printer a pre- 
fatory epistle and divided the work into sections, 
probably supplied the marginal readings. I know 
nothing of the MSS on which this printed text 
was based; the strange reading in question, how- 
ever, must have had some considerable attestation 
in North Italy. On the other hand the ‘socio ejus’ 
and the ‘ille alius’ of two of the passages, with 
their obvious avoidance of a name, if not later 
corrections, indicate that S. Ambrose was also 
acquainted with other texts which did not call the 
companion of Cleophas ‘ Amaus.’ 

It may interest book-lovers to know that the 
copy of S, Ambrose above referred to belonged 
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at one time to Henry Howard of Norfolk, and | 
was one of the books (see Pepys’ Diary, sub. 7th 
January 1667) which he presented to the Royal 
Society, by whom it was subsequently sold. 


ALBERT BONUS. 
Alphington, Exeter. 


‘Between the Cempfe and the 
Wl tar.’ 


THE most probable explanation of Mt 23°°=Lk 
1151 on Zacharias, son of Barachie was 
slain, petagd Tod vaod Kal Tov Ovovacrypiov (Mt), 
or peraéd rod Ovoacrypiov Kat Tod olxov (Lk), is to 
find here a reference to 2 Chr 247-21, But there 
Zechariah (the son of Jehoiada) is said to have 
been stoned ‘7x the court of the house of the Lord’ 
(é€v aviAp tod otkov Kupiov, LXX), mn ina) akiieh 
Why this change in the designation of the 
locality? Perhaps it is explained by a reference 
to Ezk 816, Jl 217, 1 Mac 78%. vads in 1 Mac and 
Mt, ofkos in Lk, is translation of the Hebrew po, 
‘the porch,’ rendered xpnHDP in the Syriac 
version. Compare, further, the Syriac version of 
the Protevangelium Jacobi, c. 23 (to be published 
by Mrs. A. S. Lewis in Studia Sinaitica, xi.), and 
the Vitae Prophetarum of Pseudo-Epiphanius (in 
Nestle, Marginalien), p. 34, 1. 9, ava pécov ért Tob 
aikdép=p. 35, 1. 4, ava pecov Tod éhdap e€ oikov 
The addition in the Targum of 2 Chr 247° 
shows how much importance was attached to this 
Zechariah. In an older edition of the A.V. with 
marginal references, I find Mt 23%° quoted on the 
margin of Jl 2!7; in the R.V. with Dr. Moulton’s 
references it is missing. Therefore I call the 
attention to these passages. 


Kupiov. 


Ep. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


+ 
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vex “Tbe Widow's Writes.’ 


PREACHERS and teachers—it seems, in England 
as well as in Germany—usually call the paragraph 
Mk 124!-44— Lk 2114, ‘The Story of the Widow’s 
Mite’ (in the singular—thus, for example, in the 
latest commentary on Mark, that of Allan Menzies | 
(Macmillan, rgor)), and spoil by this designation 
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the very point of the story. For the widow had 
two mites, and that she threw in both and did not 
keep back one of them, this is what was eae 
and praised by Jesus: ‘she cast in a/ that she 
had.’ Perhaps He saw her struggling whether she 
was to part with both. 
Wright, in due recognition of this point of the 


story, inscribes it in his Synopsis (in the plural): . 


‘The Widow’s Mites,’ and still more correct is 
H. B. Swete, who gives to the story the heading 
‘The Widow’s Zwo Mites.’ 

I came across the story lately in reading the 
new Oxford edition of the Syriac Tetraeuangelium, 
and noticed in it a variant reading not mentioned 
by our commentaries. For, instead of the remark 
of the Greek text, that the two mites together 
were of the value of a farthing (Aerra d¥0 6 eoTw 
xodpdvrys), the Syriac text has pPMNST PD PIN 
xno, in the rendering of G. A. Gwilliam : ‘duo 


minuta quae sunt chalci’ (in the plural). The 
translation of Luke renders already d¥o Aerra by 
Pan sv, In the Sinaitic Palimpsest we read 


in Mark Nyayn PONT NOY IN (not NININ, as was 
first printed), z.e. two-eighths, which are a farthing. 
The Syriac Didascalia, in which the story is 
quoted in chap. 15 (treating of the Widows) makes 
a strange mistake by giving N37 ‘NNT AN ND 
4n, ‘two-eighths, which is ome denarius’ (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 66), quoted in the Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 4212 
(from a Syriac lexicographer, without reference to 
this source). 

The importance of the Peshito rendering will 
be clear to any one who reads the excellent article 
‘Money’ in the Dictionary of the Bible (ili. 4292, 
note +), where it is assumed that the reading is 
shamona (in the singular), while it is skamoné (in 
the plural). It is of course possible to assume 
that the plural is a corruption of the singular. 
But, then, how are we to explain the passage in 
Luke (Aerra=NnDY), and in the Sinaitic Palimp- 
sest? I am not versed enough in these money 
matters to suggest a solution ; perhaps the author 
of the article ‘ Money’ will be good enough to state 
his views. But I may perhaps add a word on the 
English expression ‘ m7¢e,’ as the Dictionary, against 
its custom, gives no explanation of this word. It 
was used in proverbial sayings in South Germany, 
‘not a mite’= ‘not a bit,’ as late as the sixteenth 
century. Es. NESTLE. 

Maulbronn. 


I am glad to see that A. — 


| 
| 
| 
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Ofives from Ferusafem. 


In Ac 112 this distance is said to be ‘a Sabbath’ 


day’s journey.’ J. Massie, in his article on this 
expression in vol. iv. of the Dictionary of the Bible, 


. Temarks that ‘according to Josephus, in his Avz. 


xx. 8. 6, the Mount of Olives is 5 furlongs 
from Jerusalem, while in his BJ. v. 2. 3 it is 
stated to be 6, the variation being perhaps due 
either to ‘the fact that the distance lay between 
the two, or to the fact that the older Hebrew ell 
was rather shorter than the later one.’ But there 


_is no variation at all between the statements of 


Josephus. As other commentators, J. Massie has 
not read the second passage of Josephus exactly 
enough. Josephus speaks there of the Roman 
army marching from Jericho towards Jerusalem, 
and says (§ 70, ed. Niese): wpooréraxto 8 atrois && 
dréxovtas tov ‘Iepocod\vpwv oradiovs otpatoreded- 
cava Kata TO “EXadv xadovpevov dpos, 0 TH 7dAE 
m™pos dvaroAyv avtixertar, péon Papayyr Pabeia 
Sietpyopevor, 7) Kedpav dvdéuaocta, Here nothing is 
said about the distance of the Mount itself. The 
troops, coming from Jericho, encamp on the 
eastern slope of the Mount (xara) at a distance of 
6 furlongs from the town, not on the top itself. 

But in the former passage of Josephus there is 
an interesting variant not mentioned by J. Massie, 
nor indeed by the best editor of Josephus, B. 
Niese. Theophylact in his commentary on Acts 
(Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 125) remarks on 
this passage, after he has repeated the view of 
Chrysostom (without mentioning his name) that 
the mentioning of the distance seems to prove 
that the Ascension took place ona Sabbath day: 
‘Toropet 8% Kal “Idonrros ev TG eixooTd AOyw THs 
*Apxatoroyias, améxew ard “lepooodAvpov oTaova. 
éntd. 

This variant (7 instead of 5), which, according to 
the edition of Niese, is found in no MS. of Josephus, 
is the more interesting, as the Syriac and the 
Sahidic version of Acts have this very same state- 
ment as translation of ‘Sabbath day’s journey.’ 
According to one statement it is also found with 
Chrysostom, and Bengel inferred from it that 
Chrysostom was dependent on Josephus and the 
Syriac version on Chrysostom. In fact, the 
opposite view will hold good that Chrysostom 
made use of the Syriac version, as in the other 
case from Acts when he calls Paul a oxvtordpos 
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“ Ee Distance of te Mount of 


in accordance with the expression /orarius in 
the Peshito (Ac 18%). But what then about the | 


| Sahidic version? is it also influenced by the 


Peshito? The present writer believes he has 
found traces pointing to such a connexion between 
these two versions, And what about the statement 
of Theophylact regarding Josephus? The space of 
an article does not allow one to enter into these 
questions. As showing how much remains to be 
done till a single statement of the New Testament 
is explained with certainty, I take the liberty of 
calling attention to this passage. 


Es. NESTLE. | 
Maulbroni. 


Ee 


Mote on the Spriac Wtanuscript 
described on pp. S10, S11. 


TuE Syriac signs in the MS. of the Maccabees 
described by Mrs. Gibson on pp. 510-511 do not 
contain a reference to goat-skins, as Mrs. Gibson 
was inclined to believe, but are the Syriac 
numerals for 6, 7, and 8, as may be seen on Table 
xxv. of Land’s Anecdota Syriaca, vol. i., where he 
gives specimens from three MSS in the British 
Museum, the oldest of which is ascribed to the fifth 
century. See also Duval, Grammaire Syriaque, 
pp. xv and 15: ‘M. Wright a trouvé ces derniers 
(signes) dans des manuscrits du Vle et du VIle 
sitcles et pense quils sont rares aprés cette 
époque.’ In the MS. described by Mrs. Gibson 
the numbers are expressed both by letters and 
figures. A fine specimen of such a figure may be 
seen in the second facsimile in Sachau’s new 
description of the Syriac MSS of Berlin. 
Es. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


yt 


sf p Crs os: COrnW A « 
Does auiv mean ‘Werifp’? 


Every intelligent person knows that our Amen 
is the Hebrew word j®X, commonly exclaimed at 
the end of a prayer, benediction, or doxology. 
In Hebrew it is both an adverb and a noun, 
meaning firm(ly), valid(Zy), and expressing, in the 
form of a reply (rvesponsorium), assent to a pre- 
ceding statement or summons; thus being used 
absolutely as a responsive exclamation. The LXX 
renders it generally by the desiderative optative 


~ yévouro, rarely by dpyv (1 Ch 16°°, Neh 513 68), 
- while Aquila uses the adverbal terms TETLITOBEVOS 
and morwOjrw. Likewise, when they have occasion 
to express a similar wish or thought, the N.T. writers 
adopt and transliterate the Hebrew term, }D&, by 


duyv, as t Co 14! éwel éav eddoyys mvevpate 0 
évarAnpav Tov Térov Tov iSudtov ws épei TO aphy 
emt rH of ebxaporig, ereidy Ti Néyets ovK oldev ; SO 
too 2 Co 1, cf. Rev 314 6 dujv. Then Ro 1” 
ds éotw eddoyytds «is Tos aldvas apy. Amen. 
So further (as an exclamation) in Ro 9° 11°6 1 BoP 
1620 24.27 Gal 15 618, Eph 3%, Phil 47-78, 1 Ti 
117 616, He 13%! %, 1 P gl 5, 2 P 338, Jude %, 
Rey 1&7 5l4 712 rot 222, 

Entirely different from this Hebrew jox (épyy, 
amen) is the asseverative *éuiv of the Gospels, 
which the English versions correctly render by 
verily. This solemn *éyqv by which Jesus—and 
Jesus alone—introduces a weighty and impressive 
assertion, and, moreover, always precedes A€yw 
(31 times in Mt, 14 in Mk, 6 in Lk, 25 and 
always double in Jn) in the standing phrase *auqv 
(*auqv) Aeyw. In this way it is apparently em- 
ployed where an ordinary speaker would have 
used éuviw, ‘I swear, ‘I take an oath,’ which 
oath Jesus not only avoids but expressly and 
strongly disapproves) (cf. Mt 584/86, 2.336. 18. 20.21, 22 
2674, Ja 512). Here, therefore, we have a word 
Hebrew in form with a non-Hebrew meaning and 
construction. For as an asseveration, it does not 
appear in the O.T., nor does it occur in the N.T. 
outside the Gospels, not even in St. Paul the 
Rabbi. This strange use of *éuyv becomes 
more glaring when we remember that the phrase 
*aunv (*dunv) A€eyw tpiv (col), so favourite with 
Jesus, and otherwise so natural and suitable for 
colloquial intercourse, is never turned to account 
by His disciples nor by the sub-apostolic and 
early Church fathers; all of whom use in its place 
some such expression as dAnfds, ér dAnOelas, ev 
dAnGeia, dvtws, etc. It is further striking that of 
the evangelists the Synoptists should represent 
Jesus as saying *ay7v, while John reports Him as 
saying *duyv apyv. It is singular, indeed, that 
Jesus’ reporters should so disagree in recording 
so simple a word, and still more strange that, 
in His daily discourses, Christ should have con- 
stantly used such a household Jewish word as jON 


in a sense and construction so singular and in- 
comprehensible to His Jewish audience. 
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-So far, then, we clearly see that the te 
*éudv or *apay dpqv, as an asseveration, verily 
neither Hebrew nor Greek, and so cannot be 
authentic. 

a piv (pay) oF a pay (cipyy) verily, surely, for- 


é 


sooth, a colloquial expression exactly suiting our 


text and Jesus’ mode of speech. The change of 
manuscriptal nuyy or env to apqy presents no 
difficulty. Paleographists and classical students 
know that before and during the first two Christian 
centuries, Greek scribes wrote without “accentual 
marks, and that, in matters of spelling, they used 
promiscuously and freely 7 (=) « as equivalent 
and interchangeable symbols. In our case of 
NpnV-eLnv-apnvy WE have even express testimony 
from Herodian i. 508 (ed. Lentz) 7rd 8& jphy 
Spxuxov érippypa dgiverar, and Liym. Magnum, 416, 
so (referring to LXX, Gn 221”) 4 émippnpa OpkUKOV 
Sep kal dia SupOdyyov (Ze. with €f) ypdperar H PAY 
(et phy) eddoydv etAoyyjow ce 7 OvTws Kal dAnOas. 
This usage is, moreover, amply confirmed by 
evidence from various other sources. Thus LXX, 
Ezk 3327, £6 éyo (by my life) @ phy & rats npypo- 
pévais paxaipas recodvta. 34% CO eyd, Aéyer KUptos, 
35° a eyd, A€yer 


, 
ktptos, et phy els alua jwapres kal alya dudgeral oe. 


et phy dvr Tov yevéobar rr, 


3819, év rupt ths épyfs pov eAdAnoo et phy & TH 
9 5, # 
Nu 14%, eyo, 
deyer KUplos, H phy Ov Tpdrov AeAaAnxare eis TA Ota 
Job 27° 7 6 beds. . 
pay ére THs TvonsS pov evovons . . 
xeiAy pov dvowa. Jth 11%, Guoce . . 
/ x ¢ Lol / 
cev ravTa Ta Opta THS Kudrkias. 


Hepa exelvy éorat elo OS péyas. 
pov, OUTW ToLnTw pty. . et 
. py AaAnoew TA 
. phy exdexn- 
Bar 229 eav pa 
dxovante THs Hovis pov phy y BopByots arorpeper 
xtX. So further in the papyri and inscriptions 
of the time: G. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscr. 388 
(93-OF B.C.), 27 et pov eEew exyseheav. Griech. 
Urkunden zu Berlin, 534 (28-27 B.c.), 2f. duvypu 
Kaioapa attoxpdtopa Oeod vidv et phy tapaxwpyoew 
tov kAjjpov. Papyr. Erzh. Rainer, 224 (5-6 8B.C.), 
duvvto (sic) abroxpdropa et phy evpevety ev mac TOUS 
yeylernpevors]. J. H. Moulton adduces (in C/ass- 
ical Review, February and December 1901) five 
more examples from papyri of the first century 
A.D., and remarks: “This form (e2 pv) is thus 
fairly established as vernacular Greek in the first 
century.’ Add finally: Apocal. Mariae, 122, 15, 
A] pay obx éwpaxas Tas peyadas KoAdoes. Cf. 2d. 
117, 9. 

There remains now to say a word on the pro- 
cess of change or corruption of yunv-euyv to anv 


I believe that’ the evangelists wrote 


OF any apmyv. In the course of the second cen- 

tury the asseveration 7 2v—then evidently uttered 

¥ a single word!—began to retreat from the 
10 


Christianity made dp7)v more and more familiar to 
_ Christian Greeks. Copiers, then, ignorant of 

earlier Greek speech (and all early copiers were 
_ poorly educated Christians) lighting upon yyy or 
env mistook it for the familiar and Biblical 
_ duyv, and so piously emended or rather ‘mis- 
"9 corrected’ it, notwithstanding that its meaning 
and position at the opening of a clause ought to 
have warned them against such proceeding. As 
a matter of course, the process of corruption may 
have been also indirect. The obsolete word nuyv 
or eyunv may have been ‘explained’ by dui on 
the margin or above the line, and the explanation 
dav then, being mistaken for a word of the author 
accidentally omitted, found its way into the text,? 
and produced yuyv auyv. The next copier then 
believing this complex to be a scribal error, 
dutifully ‘corrected’ it to aunv anv, as we have it 
in John, while copiers of the Synoptists struck 
out the meaningless and superfluous yynv, and 
kept the familiar and biblical any, as we read it 
in the Synoptists. 

The conclusion warranted by the above con- 
siderations would be that, while in John’s double 
dpyv one api is obviously interpolated, in the 
single ayy of the Synoptists this reading stands for 
original 7 piv or «? pv, an asseveration borrowed 
by Jesus from the colloquial speech of the time, 
probably after the example of the LXX, with which 
He is so familiar. A. N. JANNARIS. 


_ 
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“Iris safe to say that the main contentions of the 


\ Higher Criticism have now been won. Many 


readers of THE Exposirory Times will, indeed, 


1 This is implied by Herodian’s remark already cited : 
7d Huhy opxixdy émippnua dfvverar. Here if juny consisted of 
two separate words, Herodian would have said: 76 pay 
bpxexty KT. 

2 This process of interpolation for the period referred to 
is well illustrated by Galen’s remark (‘Yrduv. y' els érd. a’, 
vol. xvii, I=p. 223 f.): palverar yap ws eEnyjoe T poaypapev 
tard. Tivos, aes els TovSados (into the text) bad rod BrBX.o- 
ypagpou pmerarebetc bat. 


_ THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


poken language, while the gradual spread of - 


number among their feaads earnest students of the 
Bible who find no cogency in the arguments for the 
newer view and no value in its results; but apart 
from these there are probably many of us who 
cannot avoid some feeling of hesitation, not so 
much at the separation of the documents J, E, 
and P, as at the process by which they came to be 
welded into one. How can we assume the seem- 
ingly immense labours of the various ‘redactors’? 
The object of the following paragraphs is to point 
out a further instance of narratives parallel, but 
not combined into one whole, namely, the narra- 
tives of the Gospels. 

We do not need here to go into the question of 
the sources of our Gospels, compilations as they 
doubtless are, to some extent. It is well known 
that in Matthew at least there are apparent ‘ over- 
lappings’ such as we find in the Hexateuch, though, 
of course, to nothing like so great an extent. But 
neglecting these and treating the Gospels as we 
have them now, 7.¢., as separate documents, we 
observe that just as J and E stand close together, 
with P much farther off, so Matthew and Luke 
with close relations to each other are at once 
distinct from John, and yet to a careful student 
strangely connected with it. J and E, it is 
generally agreed, cover for the most part the same 
ground, although the first appearance of E is some 
time later in the Bible history than that of J. P, 
while going over the same ground, treats the whole 
subject-matter from a different point of view. 
With his own limitations and his own special © 
literary powers, and with a distinct object, he 
leaves so distinct an impression of his style that it 
is easily felt to baffle all the efforts of the compiler 
to make it a part of another narrative. Compared 
with the Fourth Gospel, Matthew and Luke might 
almost seem (like J and E’when compared with P) 
to be written by the same author; yet there are 
distinct differences, both of style and attitude, 
between them—differences which only emphasize 
the distinctness of John from both. ‘As regards 
the analysis of JE,’ says Driver, ‘the criteria are 
fewer and less definite (than in the case of P) and 
the points of demarcation cannot in all cases be 
determined with the same confidence.’ J, for 
example, as the name shows, speaks of Jehovah ; 


3 Nothing is here said of Mark, as it is simply the literary 
parallel which is in question. That we have only J and E 
against P in the Hexateuch, while we have three Synoptic 
Gospels does not alter our present argument. 
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E of Elohim. Most critics hold that J shows 
special sympathy with Judah, E with Israel, Joseph, 
or Ephraim. In spite of many anthropomorphisms 
and a certain ‘naive way of speaking of God’ 
(Dillmann), J is the prophetic book, rich in 
moral reflexions and spiritual thought. E, on the 
other hand, is the richer in detail and the more 
picturesque ; with a far larger reference, as Dill- 
mann adds, to angels and visions. Similarly, to 


‘take an obvious example, Matthew speaks of the 


kingdom of heaven, Luke of the kingdom of God: 
Matthew is the Jewish Gospel, Luke the Gentile ; 
hence, while Matthew pays special attention to 
Old Testament prophecies, to visions, at least in 
the earlier part peculiar to himself, and to the 
doom of the Jews’ rejection of their Messiah, 
Luke emphasizes prayer and compassion, the 
humane and the universal side of the Gospel. 

From both J and E, P is marked off as being 
the work ‘ of a jurist rather than a historian. It is 
circumstantial, formal, and precise’ (Driver), where 
the others are flowing and varied. It abounds in 
set formul and precise statistics, but cares nothing 
for the picturesqueness of the other two writers. 
The distinction of John is equally well marked, 
though not in the same direction. 

Where the others give brief narratives or collec- 
tions of aphorisms selected on no evident prin- 
ciple, he gives us flowing discourses based on an 
elaborate plan. Curiously enough his language 
abounds in set phrases, with many repetitions and 
much symbolism, though in his case these only 
add to the literary effect of his work. 

To make this clearer, let us now take a simple 
instance of compilation in the case of two narra- 
tives, one of J and the other of E, in Genesis, and 
afterwards attempt the combination, playing the 
part of ‘redactor,’ of two parallel narratives in 
Matthew and Luke. The well-known instance of 
the sale of Joseph by his brethren, Gn 377°, will 
serve. The following is Dillmann’s analysis. To 
E he assigns vv.>" (the account of the dreams, 
1gb, 14a, 18a, 19. 20.22 and 28 (omitting the last clause), 
24.25 (first sentence), 8 (first sentence), **%1 (with 
fragments of the following verses), to J the rest. 
It will thus be seen that, making allowances for 
the compiler (e.g. in 5», ‘And they hated him yet 
the more’—cf. 8»,— and in ® ‘then his brothers 
said unto him,’ etc., and 18», ‘and they conspired 
against him’), each of the two narratives is com- 
plete, and while E makes Reuben the deliverer 


and the Midianites the purchasers, J gives 


Ishmaelites. ; 


It will at once be acknowledged that in the 
Gospels the divergencies are for the most part less — 
noticeable, and, if we may believe Westcott and 
Hort and the majority of textual critics at present, ; 
the work has been partly done for us in the ‘con-— 


flate’ Syrian readings. We may however take 
the narrative of the Temptation (Mt 414 and Lk 
4118), and assuming a compilation such as we 
have in the Hexateuch, the result would run some- 


what as follows:—‘Then Jesus, being full of the 


Holy Spirit, returned from Jordan, and was led up 
by the spirit into the desert to be tempted by the 
devil forty days. And having fasted forty days 
and forty nights he was afterwards an hungered ; 
and he did eat nothing in those days; and when 
they were ended he was an hungered.’ Then the 
account of the first temptation as it is given in 
Matthew. Then the temptation of the pinnacle of 
the temple, the second in Matthew’s order. Then 
Matthew’s third temptation, ‘Again the — devil 
taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, 
and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world’ 
(using, no doubt, Matthew’s Zosmos, if we suppose 
the redactor to be using Matthew as a base) ‘in a 
moment of time. And the devil saith to him, All 
these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me, for to me have they been entrusted, 
and I give them to whom I will. Then Jesus 
answered and said, Get thee behind me, Satan, for,’ 
etc. Next will follow what is the third temptation 
in Luke ending with, ‘Then the devil leaveth him 
for aseason, having finished all things ; and behold 
angels came and began to minister to him.’ 
Another good example might be found in the 
account of the preparation for the Paschal meal 
(Mt 261719 and Lk 22718) where we should prob- 
ably have, ‘Go your way into the city to such an 
one, and there shall meet you a man bearing a 
pitcher of water. Follow him into the house, etc. 
. . . Where is the guest-chamber where I may eat 
the passover with my disciples? for my time is 
near, and I must eat the passover at thy house 
with my disciples.’ } 

Let us now, returning to the Old Testament, 
take an instance where P has been combined with 
the other narratives, e.g. that of the Flood, a com- 


1A similar fulness of expression may be found running 
through the narratives of 1 Samuel. 


7 


as the deliverer and hands over Joseph to the 
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bination of P and J. As the narrative stands we 
_ have at once references to, and neglect of, dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean beasts, different 
numbers of animals of each species received into 
the ark; different causes and a different statement 


of the length of the Flood itself; two quite homo- 
geneous narratives will result, if, out of chaps. 6-8, 
we take out the following :—6, 922; 7, 11. 18-16a. 18-21 
Sees 8, 28. Sb-b. 18a’ and “le (A well-known 
instance of similar combination is to be found in 
1 S 16-18, where David appears to be at once of 
mature age, ‘a man of war and clever in speech,’ 
and an inexperienced but daring shepherd lad). 
The parallel in the Gospels that will most readily 


occur is probably the day of the Crucifixion, which 


saw him,’ etc. (Mt 267-74), Lastly, the question of 
Malchus’ kinsman. 

If we may thus argue from the New Testament 
to the Old we shall probably feel more clearly 
the uncertainty that inevitably follows from the 
theory of compilation to which all the phenomena 
of the parts of the Old Testament in question 
seem to point us; we would at least urge that to 
those who question the accuracy of the ‘critical’ 
results, their difficulty is connected with the com- 
pilation, at least as much as with the sources, 
and that before any of the analyses can be held 
to be final, we must at least consider what is 
involved in the synthesis. 


~ It may be that as the Darwinian theory first had 
the Synoptics identify with the Passover, while | to fight strenuously for recognition, then seemed 
St. John clearly seems to make the Crucifixion | the final statement of truth, and is now felt to 
come first. An instance of equal interest might | be in considerable need of being modified and 
___ be found in the accounts of Peter’s denial narrated supplemented, so the ‘higher’ view of the Old 
by all four Gospels, where for the sake of clear- | Testament, fiercely opposed and then accepted 
ness we may simply combine John and Matthew. | as authoritative, may be on the way to a further 
~ ‘John spake unto her that kept the door and | modification, which will prove to be a sign not of © 


brought in Peter. Now Peter was sitting within 
the court, and a damsel came unto him. The 
damsel therefore that kept the door said unto 
Peter, Art thou also one of this man’s disciples? 
He denied before them all, and saith, I am not. 
Now he was standing and warming himself, and 
when he was gone out into the porch another maid 


retrogression but of true progress; just as, after 

the assaults of the zzhaltliche kritik, the accuracy 

of the narratives of the Old Testament is coming 

to be once more established. (See Konig’s tract, 

Die Bedeutung des Alten Testamentes. Leipz., 

1901.) W. F. LoFrHouse. 
Bradford. 
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By THE Rey. JouN Rerp, M.A., DUNDEE. 


TuE parable which closes with these words can 
never be forgotten. To hear or read it once 1s to 
remember it always. The story needs no explana- 
tion; its teaching is unmistakable. It is a story 
of judgment. Christ had such a man as He speaks 
of inview. Perhapssome of those who heard Him 
could remember the sudden death of a rich land- 
owner whose unexpected end had been the sensa- 
tion of a week. He passes judgment on his life. 
The man who lived and planned thus was a fool. 
The parable explains how it is that ‘a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth’ (Lk 1245). It is a poor life 


‘So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is 
not rich toward God’ (Luke xii. 21). 


whose possessions are outward and material. The 
life that is rich toward God is rich in itself. The 
life on which judgment was passed was poor and 
foolish, because it was not rich toward God. What 
did it lack? What qualities were awanting? 
What are the proofs of this rich man’s real 
poverty ‘ 

1. The lack of thanksgiving. He was rich, and 
his ground brought forth plentifully, but his heart 
is never stirred by a feeling of gratitude. Never 
a thought of God as the giver of increase comes 
to his mind. He thinks only of ‘my fruits,’ 
‘my goods,’ ‘my barns.’ He speaks only of him- 


‘I’ is his only councillor. Most likely 
ibuted his prosperity to his skill, his sharp- 
ness at a bargain, his wise planning, and anxious 
toil. Perhaps, like many another, he boasted of 


| . the little he had when he started life, and spoke of 
reser He did not see | 


his present worth with pride. 
that God had any part in it. That of itself 1s a 
proof of poverty. ‘A grateful mind is a great 
mind.’ Thankfulness of spirit is one of God’s 
treasures. It ‘blesseth him that gives, and him 
that takes.’ ‘I will praise the Lord with a song. 
~. .. This will please the Lord better than any ox or 
bullock which hath horns and hoofs.’ It was one 
of the chief offences of the heathen and one great 
source of their errors that ‘neither were they 
thankful’ (Ro 12), Pride and presumption are 
children of unthankfulness. Not to be able to'see 
God’s goodness is a greater lack than colour- 
blindness. It misses all the glory of life, as 
colour-blindness misses all the glory of the world. 
To be lacking in thankfulness means that we are 
poor in ourselves. To look at the gift and not at 
the giver is to show that we lack all the finer in- 
stincts of the soul. The thankless life is a poor life. 
2. The lack of helpful service. The man is 
embarrassed with his riches. He has no room 
where to bestow his fruits. He takes counsel 
with himself as to what he shall do. Ina flash 
the answer is found. He will pull down his barns 
and build greater, and there bestow all his fruits 
and all his goods. It is a resolve to ‘stow,’ not 
to ‘bestow.’ He will carry on business as before, 
but on larger lines. No other thought comes to 
him. But this, too, is a proof of his poverty. He 

_ has no idea of giving, only of getting; no idea 
of using, only of storing. He sees none of the 
possibilities that are in his hand. He has nothing 
to give to the poor; nothing to contribute to 
the temple or the synagogue. No wise large- 
hearted plan for elevating or enriching the 
people around him is cherished by him. Perhaps 
the houses of his servants, where men and 
women lived, and little children were born, 
were not equal to the old barns which were 
found too small for his goods. Power is in his 
hand, and all he can think of is to accumulate 
more of it. He is one of those of whom men ask 
when they die, ‘ How much was he worth? What 
did he leave?’ They do not talk or tell of the use 
he made of his means, of the services he rendered 
by his riches. His ‘life’ consisted in getting. 
He has no higher conception of the use of pro- 
sperity than to store it in a barn. He saw not that 
all gifts are gifts for men, to be used as such in 
the service of God. He never dreamed of steward- 
ship or service. He was ‘like an ass whose back 
with ingots bows.’ To have and to hold are his 
ambitions. He is ‘a man of means,’ too mean to 


at. 


—— : mae 


see his power. The plent 
fields should have taught him 
crease came not from stowing, Ss 
Had he used his means as he used his grain, 
ting them out to service in the help of mar 
riches would have come to him. He would. 
been rich toward God and rich in himself. ie 

3. The lack of any worthy outlook or interest. 
What are his thoughts for the future? What 


~hopes and plans does he cherish ? ‘Soul, thou. 


hast much goods laid up for many years. Take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ He plays 
with the thought of retiring from business. bs 
has enough and more than enough. There is no 
need to rise early and toil late or endure the heat 
of the day. He will take life easily, will enjoy 
himself. He is his own Alpha and Omega. All 
is for self. He will ‘eat and drink and be merry.’ 
That is all. He will be a glutton and a wine- 
bibber. His pleasures are of the flesh. No higher — 
vision dawns upon his soul. No interest in spiritual — 
aims or objects suggests itself. God and the here- 
after are absent from his scheme of life. ‘Many 
days’ is the limit of his outlook. Till those are 
ended he ‘will eat and drink and sleep, and then 
will eat and drink and sleep again.’ All his 
labour is for his mouth. This made life pleasant. 
This gave value to his wealth... It is a poor life— 
abject in its poverty. Man’s grandest powers are 
atrophied. Man’s highest interests are without in- 
terest to him. The soul of goodness, the love of 
truth, the gladness of helping, the joy of fellowship 
with God are no attractions. The life is so poor 
and mean that it knows not what it lacks. 

4. In what he leaves behind him, and takes 
with him. He is summoned hence by the voice 
none can disobey. He had planned for ‘many 
days,’ and he has not even one. ‘This night’— 
in the midst of plan and hope, the inevitable end 
surprises him. What does he leave behind him? 
His fruits, his goods, his barns. Nothing more. 
No one rises up to bless his memory. His 
mourners are few if any, though he may have had 
a grand funeral. He leaves no imperishable 
monument in deeds of kindness, or of helpful 
service, or in an honoured name. What does 
he take with him? Nothing of what he had. 
His treasures were of the earth, and the earth 
keeps them. He only takes his character, such 
as it was. And with that he entered the eternal 
world a beggar, and a fool. 
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